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TO  OUR  READERS  GENERALLY. 


We  have  received  so  many  letters  from  all  quarters,  recommending  the 
continuance  of  the  Review  in  an  unbroken  series,  so  as  to  make  it 
one  complete  and  regular  work,  without  break  or  interruption  in  the 
regularity  of  its  Numbers  or  Volumes,  that  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
comply  with  wishes  so  extensively  and  urgently  pressed,  and  to  which 
we  have  not  as  yet  received  a  single  dissent. 

The  next  Number  of  the  Review  will,  therefore,  be  published  on  the 
1st  of  October  as  No.  XXXI.,  beginning  Volume  IV.,  and  each  Volume 
will  then  be  completed  in  Ten  Numbers,  with  Index,  Titles,  &c.,  in 
regular  continuation,  as  any  other  standard  Work  intended  for  preser- 
vation and  future  reference  as  well  as  for  present  use. 

We  are  aware  that  in  doing  this  we  deprive  ourselves  of  a  very 
great  advantage,  in  losing  many  new  Subscribers  who  would  have 
more  readily  commenced  with  a  new  No.  I.  But  we  are  so  desirous 
of  meeting  the  wishes  of  those  who  have  taken  in  the  Work  without 
interruption  from  the  beginning,  that  to  make  the  series  such  as  they 
desire  it,  will  be  to  us  a  sufficient  reward. 

The  Work  will,  therefore,  now  be  continued  regularly  throughout 
the  year,  in  Numbers  of  the  same  size  and  price  as  the  present ;  th« 
only  variation  being,  that  it  will  be  published  once  a  week  during  the 
sitting  of  Parliament,  when  rapid  communication  is  desirable,  and 
once  a  month  only  during  the  recess;  but  in  each  case  it  will  preserve 
the  same  Parliamentary  and  Political  character,  and  still  be  varied  by 
those  articles  which  we  have  heretofore  given  under  various  heads, 
more  especially  the  Retrospective  Traveller,  which  will  begin  with 
Egypt  in  the  next  Number — the  Scriptural  Illustrator,  which  will  con- 
tain, in  the  next  Number  also,  an  account  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  as 
it  now  stands  in  the  Plain  of  Shinar,  on  the  top  of  which  we  have 
stood,  and  surveyed  the  ruins  of  Babylon  from  its  summit ;  and  those 
occasional  investigations  of  the  state  of  our  Colonies  in  the  Eastern 
and  Western  World,  and  of  our  Commerce  with  both,  which  cannot 
fail  to  give  value  as  well  as  variety  to  our  pages. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— June  20. 

The  proceedings  of  the  morning  sitting  were  confined  chiefly  to  a 
debate  on  a  Petition  presented  by  Colonel  Evans,  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Westminster,  against  the  House  and  Window  Taxes.  The 
principle  of  these  obnoxious  imposts  has  been  so  fully  debated  before, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  arguments  affecting  the  principle 
only.  But  we  give  the  principal  portion  of  the  speeches  that  relate 
to  the  facts  of  the  case ;  from  which  our  readers  will  draw  their  own 
conclusions. 

'Colonel  Evans  proceeded  to  say  that  the  taxes  always  would  be  obnoxi- 
ous while  the  industrious  part  of  the  melropolis  groaned  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  inequality.  (Hear.)  For  instance,  Northumberland-house  was 
rated  at  1,500/.  and  paid  4id-  per  square  foot,  while  Lord  Burlington's, 
which  occupied  about  the  same  space  of  ground,  was  rated  at  1,300Z.  and 
})aid  only  2kZ.  the  square  foot.  Lord  Londonderry  paid  2s.  6d.  per  foot, 
and  Mr.  Baring  only  Is.  3d.,  and  he  was  sure  Mr,  Baring  was  as  well  able 
to  pay  his  share  of  taxation  as  the  noble  marquis :  for,  although  he  was  a 
Tory,  it  was  very  hard  to  make  him  pay  so  much  more.  Again,  the  pro- 
prietors of  new  theatres  were  made  to  pay  for  the  same  space  of  ground 
which  had  been  previously  occupied  by  private  houses.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive on  what  principle  this  system  of  inequality  was  carried  on  ;  to  him  it 
appeared  the  most  absurd  thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  now  came 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  which  was  rated  at  1,673/.  a-year ;  Drummond's 
banking-house  at  800/.  Indeed,  the  more  humble  the  dwellings  he  found 
they  were  rated  the  higher.  He  found  that  all  the  banking-houses  were 
rated  at  about  300,000/.  or  400,000/.  (Lord  Althorp,  "Half-a-million.") 
Perhaps  it  was  as  much  as  half-a-million.  There  was  a  very  moderately- 
sized  house  at  the  comer  of  Cockspur-street  (Hailing,  Pearce,  and  Stone,) 
which  was  rated  at  one-half  of  Northumberland-house,  viz.  750/.  a-year. 

'  He  found  that  the  rates  fell  most  unequally  on  innkeepers,  who  were 
certainly  not  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  were  moreover  put  to  a  very 
heavy  expense.  While  Northumberland-house  was  rated  at  only  1,500/. 
a-year,  Morley's  hotel,  which  was  a  small  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  only  about  twenty  yards  in  extent,  was  rated  at  600/.  A  small  shop 
at  the  corner  of  the  Lowther-arcade  was  rated  at  7^.  per  foot,  while  Nor- 
thumberland-house paid  \)ui  4id.  Again,  next  door  to  Northumberland- 
house  was  a  grocer's  shop,  which  was  charged  at  7s.  a-foot.  He  asked, 
vith  these  instances  of  inequality  before  them,  was  it  possible  for  the  people 
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to  submit  to  the  house  tax  ?  He  di<l  not  wish  the  great  mansions  to  he 
charged  at  any  excessive  rate,  but  if  they  were  charged  equally,  in  propor- 
tion with  the  humbler  tenements,  Burlington  and  Northumberland  houses 
would  be  rated  at  20,000/.  or  30,000/.  He  wished  for  no  disparity,  but  if 
there  were  to  be  any,  let  it  be  in  favour  of  the  poor,  and  not  of  the  rich. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

'  He  found  the  same  inequality  prevailed  at  Brighton,  and  detailed  se- 
veral instances  to  the  House.  The  mode  of  surcharging  practised  by  col- 
lectors and  assessors  was  most  oppressive  and  injurious.  In  St.  Paul's, 
Covent-garden,  for  instance,  there  were  but  500  rate-payers,  out  of  whom 
no  less  a  number  than  374  had  been  surcharged,  and  more  than  100  of 
them  compelled  to  seek  redress  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

'  He  would  remind  the  House  and  the  Government  that  this  was  not  a  tem- 
porary clamour,  but  had  been  earnestly  pressed  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
Certainly  so  many  demands  had  not  been  made  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House  recently,  because  the  people  had  been  told  by  their  representatives  to 
wait  for  a  reformed  House  of  Commons  to  redress  their  grievances ;  and 
that,  when  a  reform  in  Parliament  had  taken  place,  the  repeal  of  these 
taxes  would  speedily  follow.  But  the  country  was  not  so  easily  to  be  de- 
luded, for  he  could  inform  the  House  that  this  was  a  subject  on  which  men's 
minds  had  long  been  made  up.  Many  of  the  newspapers  had  expressed  a 
great  deal  of  concern  for  the  existence  of  the  present  Ministry,  and  had  said 
that  the  country  would  be  threatened  with  a  revolution  if  the  Whig  Minis- 
try was  defeated  in  another  place  upon  the  Irish  Church  Bill ;  but  he  be- 
lieved, if  Government  would  not  relax  some  of  these  burdens  upon  the  peo- 
ple, they  had  rather  see  them  out ;  and  he  could  assure  the  Tories,  that  if 
they  were  willing  to  pledge  themselves  to  a  repeal  of  some  of  the  most  odi- 
ous taxes,  they  might  take  the  reins  of  Government  with  perfect  safety.'  (A 
laugh.) 

'  Lord  Althorp  said  he  had  attended  in  consequence  of  the  notice  he 
had  received  from  the  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel  of  his  intention  to  present 
this  petition.  With  reference  to  the  variation  existing  in  the  amount  of 
house-duty  paid  by  certain  houses  which  had  been  enumerated  by  the  gal- 
lant officer,  he  begged  to  remind  the  House  that  the  principle  of  rating  was 
founded  upon  the  amount  each  house  was  supposed  to  be  worth  at  a  yearly 
rental.  The  surcharges  alluded  to,  were  the  natural  consequences  of  an 
attempt  to  equalize  the  operation  of  the  tax,  which  could  only  be  effected 
in  that  way.  With  regard  to  the  allusions  which  had  been  made  to  the 
circumstance  of  his  (Lord  Althorp's)  votes  and  previously  expressed  opi- 
nions, it  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House  that  he  had  not  sup- 
ported the  idea  of  repealing  the  whole  of  these  taxes  at  once.  He  had 
always  contended  that  there  ought  not  to  be  a  surplus  revenue  kept  up  for 
the  purposes  of  the  State,  but  then,  when  the  repeal  of  one  tax  was  imprac- 
ticable, he  would  vote  for  the  repeal  of  another.  He  had  never  voted  for 
the  repeal  of  them  altogether,  but  separately,  and  by  such  a  course  he  did 
not  think  his  consistency  could  be  much  injured.  That  a  tax  was  extremely 
unpopular  was  certainly  a  strong  reason  for  its  repeal,  but  it  was  not  right 
to  allow  of  such  repeals  as  would  effect  a  serious  diminution  of  the  revenue.' 
(Hear,  hear.) 

*  Mr.  Robinson  did  not  think  that  any  Government  could  effect  a  suffi- 
cient reduction  in  the  taxes  so  as  to  be  felt  by  the  public,  and  fully  to  satisfy 
them,  without  a  general  commutation.  The  fault  of  the  whole  system  was, 
that  those  were  the  most  taxed  who  were  least  able  to  bear  it.  He  earnestly 
recommended  a  committee  to  take  the  whole  subject  of  taxation  into  con- 
sideration, with  a  view  to  equalizing  them,  and  declared  that  if  the  subject 
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was  not  noticed  by  the  Government,  he  should  give  notice,  before  the  close 
of  the  present  Session,  of  his  intention  to  move,  early  in  the  next  Session, 
for  a  committee  to  revise  the  whole  system  of  taxation.' 

In  the  evening  the  business  was  unimportant,  being  confined  to 
certain  motions  for  returns;  the  principal  notices  having  been  de- 
ferred to  some  future  day,  from  the  absence  of  Ministers,  who  did 
not  wish  to  have  a  House  to-night,  so  that  it  sat  only  for  about  an 
hour ;  and  adjourned  at  six  o'clock. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS.— June  21. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  drew  the  attention  of  Ministers  to  the  de- 
claration of  the  French,  that  they  intended  to  retain  possession  of 
Algiers ;  and  to  encourage,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the  Colo- 
nization of  Africa  by  Europeans.  Lord  Grey  observed  that  no  official 
information  had  reached  him  on  the  subject ;  and  the  Earl  of  Ripon  and 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  took  part  in  the  conversation,  but  without 
any  motion  being  founded  on  it;  though  at  the  close,  theNoble  Marquis 
said  that  if  the  Noble  Earl  (Ripon)  would  assist  him  in  bringing 
forward  the  question,  he  would  undertake  to  prove,  that  in  every 
point  of  foreign  policy.  His  Majesty's  Ministers  had  degraded  this 
country,  and  removed"  her  from  the  high  situation  which  she  once 
held  in  Europe. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklovv  then  brought  forward  the  subject  of  Irish 
Tithes;  and  after  a  speech  of  more  virulence  than  argument,  evincing 
great  hatred  of  reform  and  reformers,  and  betraying  great  regard  for 
church  perquisites  and  privileges,  he  moved  for  a  return  of  all  sums 
collected  by  Government  to  facilitate  the  payment  and  recovery  of 
tithes  due  to  the  established  church  in  Ireland. 

liord  Melbourne,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Earl  Grey,  each 
spoke  on  the  occasion — the  latter  at  considerable  length — though  he 
did  not  mean  to  oppose  the  motion ;  and  the  returns  were  accordingly 
granted.  The  result  of  the  discussion  shewed  great  soreness  on  the 
part  of  the  large  tithe  owners  and  high  and  bigotted  exclusionists  in 
the  Upper  House,  whose  anger  was  not  confined  to  the  interference 
of  Ministers  with  the  tithes,  but  extended  to  the  comparatively  insig- 
nificant object  of  Mr.  O'Connell  having  been  honoured  by  the  Mi- 
nisters with  a  silk  gown  !  This  portion  of  the  debate  is  worth 
extracting,  to  shew  the  spirit  of  the  parties. 

'The  Lord  Chancellor  said  he  did  not  come  forward  to  say  a  single 
word  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  noble  earl's  motion ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  certain  observations  which  had  been  made  respecting  the  promotion  of 
an  eminent  individual  at  the  Irish  bar,  a  matter  which  lay  in  the  depart- 
ment of  his  noble  and  learned  friend  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  Ireland  in 
the  first  instance,  and  in  his  own  department  as  head  of  the  law  in  tlie 
second,  he  felt  that  he  should  not  discharge  his  duty,  either  in  his  own 
station  or  in  regard  to  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  if  he  did  not  say  that, 
so  far  from  shrinking  from  any  responsibility,  or  from  any  share  of  the 
resjwnsibility,  which  attached  to  the  promotion  of  that  eminent  individual, 
he  challenged  his  share  of  it,  and  held  that  promotion  to  be  an  act  of 
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common  justice,  and  not  a  matter  of  personal  predilection  and  favour.  It 
was  a  matter  of  course — a  right,  as  strong  a  personal  right,  as  any  lawyer 
could  have,  standing  in  the  eminent  situation  in  which  that  eminent  indi- 
vidual stood  before  the  country.  He  held  that  no  man's  political  conduct, 
so  long  as  he  kept  within  the  line  of  the  law,  within  which  that  eminent 
individual  always  had  kept, — that  no  man  who  had  not  disqualified  him- 
self by  absolute  and  undeniable  public  misconduct  from  receiving  legal 
promotion  could,  without  injustice  done,  not  only  to  him  only,  but  also  to 
the  profession  of  which  he  formed  a  part,  and  not  only  to  the  profession, 
but  also  to  his  clients,  who  had  a  right  to  his  assistance, — that  no  man, 
without  that  treble  injustice,  could  be  kept  from  the  enjoyment  of  those 
honours  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  been  conferred  by  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  on  Mr.  O'Connell. 

*  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  ready  to  apologize  if  in  any  observa- 
tions he  had  made  that  evening  he  had  misled  their  lordships.  He  had 
always  understood  that  these  professional  advancements  were  matters  of 
personal  favour  and  distinction,  for  which  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  were 
responsible.  He  never  understood  before  the  present  evening  that  they 
were  matters  of  course,  and  that  an  individual  standing  in  a  high  profes- 
sional situation  was  to  receive  a  silk  gown  as  a  matter  of  course.  He 
assured  their  lordships  that  persons,  whom  he  thought  well  capable  of 
foiming  an  opinion  upon  this  subject,  had  led  him  into  error,  if  an  error 
indeed  it  was. 

'The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  undoubtedly  the  noble  duke  was 
right  in  stating  that  within  certain  limits  these  professional  honours  were 
matters  of  personal  favour  and  distinction.  Their  lordships  would,  how- 
ever, recollect  that  he  had  said,  that  in  the  case  of  a  person  so  eminent  in 
practice  as  to  be  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  it  was  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  personal  predilection  or  favour,  as  a  matter  of  course  to  give  him  this 
professional  distinction  ;  indeed,  so  much  was  it  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  withholding  it  would  rank  as  a  gross  injustice. 

'  Lord  Wynford  was  almost  inaudible  in  the  galleiy,  but  we  understood 
him  to  say  that,  admitting  the  observations  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
on  the  woolsack  to  be  perfectly  correct,  still  he  had  never  known  any  indi- 
vidual, whatever  his  professional  merits  might  be,  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
King's  counsel,  who  had  violated  the  peace  and  offended  against  the  laws 
of  his  country.  Such  conduct  ought  to  have  prevented  his  arriving  at  such 
distinction  until  he  had  shown  a  better  disposition  to  honour  and  obey  the 
laws  of  his  country. 

'The  Earl  of  Wicklow,  in  replying,  said  that  the  noble  lords  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  had  attributed  to  him  on  this  occasion,  as 
indeed  they  had  upon  a  former  occasion,  a  reference  to  an  indi- 
vidual to  whom  he  had  never  alluded.  He  had  sedulously  avoided 
referring  to  that  individual,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  give  him 
fictitious  importance.  There  were  other  persons  connected  with  that  fac- 
tion, and  to  those  persons  his  remarks  ought  to  be  applied.  He  applied 
them  to  that  faction,  and  not  to  that  individual,  whom  the  noble  lords  had 
put  forward  as  the  head  and  front  of  those  offenders.  He  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  that  individual  had  committed  any  breach  of  the  law  at  the 
time  he  received  his  patent  of  precedence,  but  even  if  his  eminence  at  the 
bar  had  been  as  great  as  had  been  represented, — which  he  denied, — still 
there  were  many  gentlemen  whose  attainments  were  more  eminent,  and 
who  were  better  entitled  to  advancement.  He  wished  to  know  from  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  whether  it  was  a  matter  of  course 
that  an  individual  who  had  once  been  raised  to  that  honour  should  continue 
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to  enjoy  it,  after  having  attacked  the  Government  and  violated  the  law  in 
the  most  flaufrant  manner?  Was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Government,  if 
they  had  made  an  individual  a  King's  counsel,  [the  Lord  Chancellor  here 
said  Mr.  O'Connell  had  only  a  patent  of  precedence]  to  deprive  him  of  his 
patent,  if  his  conduct  showed  that  he  did  not  deserve  it  ?  So  little  of  real 
argument  had  fallen  from  the  noble  viscount  opposite,  that  he  felt  it  unne- 
cessary to  reply  to  it.  The  Government  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
those  gentlemen  of  Ireland  who  were  opposed  to  them  in  politics  were  also 
opposed  to  them  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  He  believed  that  with 
three  exceptions,  all  the  gentlemen  of  his  country  were  opposed  to  the  poli- 
tics of  Government,  but  he  could  assure  the  noble  earl  that  they  were  as 
ready  as  any  gentleman  of  his  own  party  to  support  him  in  the  due  execu- 
tion of  justice. 

'  His  object  in  moving  for  these  returns  was  to  create  a  discussion  on  the 
measure  with  which  they  had  connexion.  As  that  was  a  money  bill,  their 
lordships  would  not  be  able  to  alter  it  when  it  came  before  them.  It  was 
therefore  of  importance  that  their  lordships  should  state  their  feelings  with 
regard  to  it  before  it  came  regularly  before  them  for  discussion.  The  noble 
earl  had  expressed  a  wish  that  all  party  feelings  would  be  laid  aside  in  the 
discussions  on  this  question.  He  would  most  undoubtedly  lay  them  aside, 
strong  as  his  party  feelings  were,  for  he  should  be  ashamed  of  himself  if  he 
did  not  feel  more  strongly  for  his  country  than  for  his  party.  As  to  obeying 
the  call  which  the  noble  earl  had  made  on  the  opposition  side  of  the  House, 
to  support  his  Bill  or  to  suggest  a  better,  he  would  only  say  that  it  was  not 
for  the  opposition  to  make  any  such  suggestion.  He  would,  however,  make 
one  suggestion,  so  much  did  he  deprecate  the  notion  of  a  land  tax  in  Ire- 
land. If  the  land  tax  were  established  for  five  years  in  Ireland,  it  would 
be  established  there  for  ever.  Besides,  was  the  noble  earl  certain  that  he 
and  his  friends  would  be  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  five  years  ?  He  was  sure 
that  they  would  not.  Great  changes— greater  changes  far  than  the  re- 
moval of  an  administration — would  take  place  long  before  that  time.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  implored  their  lordships  by  all  means  to  avoid  the  introduction 
of  a  land  tax  into  Ireland.  If  it  be  intended  as  a  measure  of  revenue,  let 
it  be  so  introduced ;  but  let  it  not  be  introduced  for  one  object,  and  then 
applied  to  another.  One  great  cause  of  objection  to  the  proposed  Bill  was, 
that  it  only  gave  to  the  landlords  the  same  powers  previously  given  to  the 
clergy,  and  which  the  Government  had  found  to  be  ineffectual.  In  his 
opinion,  if  the  Government  had  attached  tithe  to  rent,  and  bound  them 
both  together,  the  operation  of  the  measure  would  have  been  more  be- 
neficial.' 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the  House  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— June  21. 

In  the  morning  sitting  of  the  Commons,  among  a  variety  of  Peti- 
tions presented,  was  one  relating  to  the  payment  of  Tithes  from  the 
Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  which  was  read  at  length,  and  of 
which  the  following  is  the  report. 

'  Mr.  Lennard  presented  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Epping,  sug- 
gesting an  amendment  in  the  Labour  Rate  Bill :  also  a  petition  from  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  called  Quakers,  assembled  at  the  yearly  meet- 
ing at  London,  stating  that  they  have  always  objected  on  principle  to  the 
payment  of  tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical  claims  ;  that  they  considered  it 
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to  be  their  bounden  duty  to  conform  to  the  laws  and  government  of  the 
country,  in  all  things  that  did  not  interfere  with  the  higher  claims  of  con- 
science towards  God ;  and  that,  whenever  such  interference  took  place,  it 
was  their  established  practice  to  refuse  an  active  compliance  with  the  law, 
and  to  bear  the  effects  patiently ;  that  it  was  upon  this  principle  alone  that 
they  had  uniformly  refused  the  payment  of  tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical 
demands  made  upon  them,  and  had  offered  no  opposition  to  the  distraint 
of  their  goods  for  those  purposes.  The  petitioners  then  set  forth  the  per- 
secution they  had  suffered  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  society  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  principles,  which  they  did  for  the  following  reasons : 
First,  because  they  regarded  the  interference  of  the  civil  Government  in 
matters  of  religion  and  private  conscience  to  be  the  usurpation  of  a  pre- 
rogative which  belonged  only  to  God  ;  second,  because  they  considered  the 
setting  forth  of  tithes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  to 
have  been  an  unwarrantable  return  to  the  provisions  of  the  Levitical  law, 
and  at  variance  with  the  nature  and  character  of  the  gospel ;  third,  because 
they  believed  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  to  be  free  in  its  nature,  according 
to  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  his  disciples,  "  Freely  have  ye  received,  freely 
give ;"  and  because  the  contravention  of  this  principle  had  an  unfailing 
tendency  to  convert  religion  into  a  trade,  and  grievously  to  impede  the 
diffusion  of  vital  Christianity.  They  also  deemed  the  compulsory  support 
of  the  ministers  of  any  Church,  and  an  ecclesiastical  system  connected 
therewith,  to  be  opposed  to  the  liberty  the  gospel  confers,  andwhen  claimed 
from  those  who  conscientiously  dissent  from  that  Church,  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  common  principle  of  justice;  and  observing  with  satisfaction  that 
the  subject  was  likely  to  come  under  the  deliberative  review  of  the  Legis- 
lature, they  considered  this  the  proper  time  for  representing  to  Parliament 
these  their  religious  principles,  respectfully  beseeching  the  House  not  to 
rest  satisfied  with  any  modification  of  the  present  system  of  tithes,  but  to 
take  measures  for  the  entire  removal  of  such  imposts.  In  conclusion,  they 
"  expressed  to  Parliament  their  heartfelt  prayer,  that  Almighty  God  may 
bless  and  preserve  the  government  and  legislation  of  their  country,  and  may 
direct  all  their  counsels  for  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind in  general,  and  for  his  own  glory."  ' 

Mr.  R.  Grant  presented  a  Petition  from  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  Association  for  promoting  Rational  Humanity  toward  the 
Brute  Creation,  at  Cambridge  and  its  vicinity,  praying  the  House  to 
take  measures  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  towards  the  animals  sub- 
servient to  man.  The  learned  gentleman  introduced  this  subject  with 
gi-eat  feeling  and  eloquence  to  the  House,  and  descanted  with  con- 
siderable force  on  the  cruelty  of  inflicting  wounds  or  corporal  sufTering 
on  the  brute  creation  ;  and  he  was  supported  by  Lord  Granville 
Somerset,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr.  Lennard,  and  others, — the  dis- 
cussion occupying  nearly  an  hour. 

Mr.  Buckingham  presented  a  Petition  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Tavistock  in  the  county  of  Devon,  against  the  infliction  of  corpoi*al 
punishment  on  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  army  and  navy :  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  all  the  sympathies  of  the  House  had  not  been  so 
entirely  exhausted  in  favor  of  the  brute  creation,  as  to  leave  none  for 
the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-men,  the  gallant  seamen  and  soldiers  of 
England — the  heroic  defenders  of  their  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  petitioners,  being  conscious  of  the  importance  of  all  the  laws 
of  the  land  being  based  on  the  principles  of  humanity,  stated  that 
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they  were  fully  convinced,  as  Britons,  that  the  system  of  corporeal 
punishment,  adopted  in  the  British  service,  was  abhorrent  to  all  good 
feeling — that  it  was  inefficient,  cruel,  unmanly,  and  unchristian  ;  de- 
basing and  demoralizing  to  the  sufferer,  and  offensive  and  injurious  to 
the  spectators,  whether  officers,  private  soldiers,  or  sailors.  They  felt 
that  this  cruel  mode  of  correction,  now  condemned  even  in  our  West 
India  islands,  was  wholly  unnecessary.  They  therefore  earnestly 
implored  the  House  to  pass  a  law,  immediately,  entirely,  and  for  ever, 
to  aboHsh  the  unfeeling  punishment  of  Naval  and  Military  Flogging, 
— a  punishment  more  severe  than  the  law  allowed  to  be  practised 
towards  the  brute  creation,  and  such  as  could  not  but  be  highly  offen- 
sive (more  especially  in  a  nation  called  Christian)  in  the  sight  of  that 
Righteous  Judge  of  the  whole  earth,  who,  whilst  governing  with 
mercy,  is  at  the  same  time,  the  just  avenger  of  cruelty.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  had  another  Petition  from  the  seamen  in  St.  Katherine's  Docks, 
praying  for  the  abolition  of  Impressment,  as  unjust,  cruel,  and  de- 
grading, alike  to  the  seamen,  and  the  service  of  a  free  people  and  a 
patriotic  king.  To  both  of  these  Petitions  he  should  give  his  most 
cordial  support :  but  as  he  was  aware  that  this  was  not  the  proper 
time  for  doing  more  than  stating  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  he  should 
reserve  himself  for  the  discussion,  which  he  hoped  to  bring  on  on 
Tuesday  ;  when  he  should  be  prepared  to  prove  that  both  these  prac- 
tices, of  Flogging  and  Impressment,  were  equally  unnecessary ;  and 
he  trusted  the  sense  of  the  House  would  be  expressed  in  favor  of 
their  abolition.  (Hear,  hear.) 

In  the  evening  sitting,  the  Irish  Church  Bill  was  brought  on  early  ; 
and,  bat  for  a  sharp  and  protracted  discussion  on  an  impoitant  clause, 
would  have  been  finished  to-night :  but  as  it  involved  a  principle  of 
the  highest  moment,  and  is  likely  to  change  the  public  feeling  greatly 
with  respect  to  this  Bill,  we  shall  give  the  discussion  somewhat  at 
length.  The  clauses,  up  to  147,  were  severally  put  and  agreed  to,  with 
a  few  verbal  amendments,  with  the  exception  of  clauses  136  and  138, 
which  were  struck  out.  On  the  proposal  of  the  147th  clause,  which, 
relates  to  the  application  of  monies  arising  from  the  sale  of  perpe- 
tuities, 

'Mr.  Stanley  said  that  the  Committee  had  now  come  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  clause  upon  which  considerable  objections  had  been  expressed, 
not  only  on  the  part  of  hon.  Members  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House, 
but  on  that  of  his  own  particular  friends  :  he  alluded  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  alienation  of  the  church  property.  He,  however,  did  not  consider 
the  application  of  money  proposed  to  be  made  by  the  present  Bill,  in  the 
light  of  an  alienation  of  the  property  of  the  Church.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
thought  a  distinction  might  fairly  be  drawn  between  church  property  and 
that  of  private  individuals,  the  first  being  a  species  of  property  in  posse, 
the  latter  a  bona  fide  property.  He  was,  however,  well  aware  that  a  strong 
feeling  existed,  not  only  within  the  walls  of  the  House,  against  the  clause 
in  question,  as  containing  an  enactment  for  the  alienation  of  church  pro- 
perty. (Hear.)  This  being  the  case,  it  became  a  question  whether  it  would 
be  expedient  or  desirable,  when  the  conflicting  nature  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  was  considered,  to  apply  the  surplus  fund  accruing  to  tlie  credit  of 
the  commissioner,  to  other  than  purposes  connected  with  the  Churcli 
Establishment.     The  amount  of  this  surplus  fund  would  be  very  consider- 
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ably  reduced  from  what  it  had  been  at  first  anticipated,  owing  to  the  vote 
which  tlie  Committee  had  come  to  that  night :  and  even  in  the  first  in- 
stance, it  liad  never  been  contemplated  that  it  should  be  applied  to  pur- 
poses so  distinct  from  ecclesiastical,  as,  for  example,  the  army  or  navy 
estimates  ;  but  it  had  been  intended  to  apply  the  surplus  fund  to  such  pur- 
poses as  would  aid  religion  and  general  charity.  Now,  knowing,  as  he 
did,  the  immense  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  present  measure — 
feeling  the  folly  of  endangering  its  principle  for  the  acquisition  of  no  prac- 
tical result — knowing  also,  that  the  loss  of  the  measure  would  be  the  loss 
not  only  of  the  advantages  derivable  from  the  Bill,  but  would  involve  other 
consequences,  to  which  he  would  not  then  allude,  but  which  he  was  sure 
there  was  no  man  in  that  House  but  must  deprecate  and  feel  a  strong- 
anxiety  to  avoid.  They  were  not  intending  to  give  up  any  great  or  leading 
principle  of  the  measure,  and  what  they  proposed  to  relinquish,  would  not, 
he  thought,  justify  any  great  contention  for  its  maintenance.  The  surplus 
fund,  in  the  first  place,  might  never  be  realized  ;  hut  if  it  were  to  arise, 
when  the  results  so  much  to  be  deprecated,  of  maintaining  the  provision  of 
its  application  "to  such  purposes  as  Parliament  shall  hereafter  appoint  and 
direct,"  were  fully  contemplated,  he  thought  it  would  be  sound  policy,  good 
judgment — nay,  both  proper  feeling  and  patriotism,  to  abandon  ihat  pro- 
vision. (Hear,  hear.)  What  he  proposed  to  do  was  this — to  move  the 
omission  from  the  Bill  of  the  147th  clause  altogether,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  strike  out  from  the  54th  clause,  the  exception  which  related  to  the 
perpetuity  purchase  fund.  This  alteration,  he  believed,  would  leave  the 
question  of  the  surplus  fund  precisely  where  it  w  as  at  present.  He  earnestly 
entreated  the  House  to  act  in  that  spirit  of  conciliation  by  which  alone  it 
was  possible  to  carry  any  great  measures.' 

'  Mr.  O'CoNNELL  said  that  he  was  not  disappointed.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  addressed  the  committee,  was  the  same 
person  who,  during  the  progress  of  the  coercive  bill,  came  forward  and 
stated  that  the  government  were  about  to  establish  a  great  principle  in  the 
Church  Temporalities'  Bill, — that  they  were  going  to  open  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  for  the  first  time,  the  prospect  of  being  relieved  from  one  of  the 
heavy  burdens  which  oppressed  them,  physically  and  morally,  by  establish- 
ing the  great  principle  that  the  property  of  the  church  was  at  the  disposal 
of  Parliament.  (Loud  cries  of"  Hear.")  When  they  a.sked  for  the  coercion 
bill,  they  said  that  they  meant  to  introduce  another  measure  with  respect 
to  the  church,  which  would  make  the  recurrence  of  disturbances  impossible, 
by  removing  their  causes, — they  came  to  the  reformed  Parliament,  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  England,  and  said  "  We  ask  you  for  un- 
constitutional measures,  but  at  the  same  time  be  convinced  that  we  are 
about  to  establish  a  great  and  important  principle  of  relief,  and  we  will 
stand  or  fall  by  both  measures."  (Cheers.)  Who  talked  of  collision  then  ? 
—  who  talked  then  of  shrinking  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
said  the  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  the  bill  would  be  to  be  deplored. 
They  might  be  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  but  they  would  not  by  the 
country.  Many  a  time  when,  during  the  discussion  on  the  coercion  bill, 
he  taunted  the  hon.  members  opposite  with  "  lip  service"  with  respect  to 
Ireland,  the  reply  he  received  was:  "  We  are  acting  harshly  now,  it  is  true, 
but  we  are  about  to  establish  a  great  principle,  wliich  will  meet  the  most 
anxious  wishes  of  the  Irish  people."  The  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not 
perhaps  say,  but  many  others  on  his  side  of  the  house  did,  "  We  arc  going 
to  establish  a  principle,  the  result  of  which  will  he,  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
land shall  not  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  a  church  to  which  they  do  not 
belong.  Many  hon.  members  went  even  further  that  that,  and  said  that  it 
was  an  absurdity  to  maintain  a  church  without  a  lluck.  Where  were  those 
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honourable  members  now  ?  Would  they  vote  with  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man ?  (Cheers.)  Would  they  allow  the  Irish  members  to  go  back  to  Ire- 
land, and  state  that  such  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons? 
No,  he  would  not  anticipate  that  they  would  beguilty  of  such  base  trickery, 
for  he  called  God  to  witness  it  would  be  the  basest  act  which  a  national 
assembly  ever  perpetrated.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  not  condescend  to  talk 
about  the  probability  of  there  being  no  surplus, — he  would  not  make  it  a 
question  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence :  he  contended  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  great  principle  that  church  property  was  at  the  disposal  of 
Parliament.  It  was  upon  the  faith  of  establishing  that  principle  that  Mi- 
nisters carried  the  coercion  bill.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  heard  during  the 
week  various  reports, — amongst  other  things  it  had  been  said  that,  in  an- 
other place,  the  most  valiant  soldier  the  world  ever  produced  had  shrunk 
from  an  anticipated  contest, — that  he  had  avoided  a  collision, — that  having 
taken  one  false  position,  he  was  unwilling  to  take  another.  It  was  seen 
who  had  shrunk  from  the  collision.  (Continued  cheering.)  If  the  fact  were 
written  upon  the  wall  in  words  of  fire,  it  could  not  be  more  legible.  Minis- 
ters had  sacrificed  their  principles  in  order  to  keep  their  places  ;  but  when 
their  principles  were  gone,  what  was  tbe  value  of  their  places.  (Hear.)  Oh 
shame  !  Would  the  high-minded  gentry  and  nobility  of  England  surround 
the  Ministers  now,  after  such  a  flagrant  abandonment  of  principle  ?  He 
appealed  to  the  House — he  appealed  to  the  common  sense  of  members, — 
ay,  and  he  appealed  from  that  spot  to  the  British  nation,  and  called  upon 
them  not  to  lend  themselves  to  such  a  shameless  proceeding.  The  only 
benefit  which  the  people  of  Ireland  were  now  to  expect  from  the  bill,  was 
the  abolition  of  the  vestry  cess,  but  upon  that  point  nothing  was  yet  settled, 
and  if,  indeed,  it  were,  there  would  be  no  security  for  the  plan  being  carried 
into  effect,  for  what  the  Government  determined  on  one  day,  they  aban- 
doned the  next.  With  the  exception  of  the  vestry  cess,  the  bill  did  not 
propose  to  reduce  the  burdens  of  the  people  of  Ireland  a  single  shilling. 
It  was  true  that  the  number  of  Protestant  prelates  was  to  be  reduced ;  the 
Government  knocked  down  bishops  as  they  would  nine-pins.  What  did  he, 
or  what  did  the  people  of  Ireland,  care  about  the  number  of  bishops  ?  He 
did  not  wish  to  overturn  the  Protestant  religion.  The  Catholics  had  27 
bishops,  and  he  was  quite  content  the  Protestants  should  have  as  many, 
provided  they  would  pay  for  them.  The  reduction  of  10  bishops,  however, 
would  not  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  Irish  people  to  the  extent  of  one  shil- 
ling. Ministers  last  year  pledged  themselves  to  extinguish  tithes.  This  was, 
to  be  sure,  afterwards  modified,  and  the  government,  by  means  of  employ- 
ing horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  collected  12,000/.  at  an  expcnce  of  15,000/. 
That  was  their  mode  of  extinguishing  tithes;  and  now,  after  they  had 
pledged  themselves  to  the  great  principle  contained  in  the  bill,  they  shrunk 
from  carrying  it  into  effect.  The  principle  which  Ministers  now  turned  their 
backs  upon  was  that  of  placing  the  church  property  in  Ireland  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Parliament  which  had  given  it  away  before.  No  man 
would  say  that  the  church  property  in  Ireland  passed  to  the  Protestant  es- 
tablishment by  the  assent  of  a  convocation  of  clergy.  No ;  it  was  taken 
away  from  the  Catholic  church  by  the  strong  hand  of  power.  The  bill  pro- 
posed to  sanction  the  principle  that  Parliament  should  reassume  dominion 
over  that  property,  and  Ministers  shrunk  from  carrying  the  bill.  They  made 
their  apology,  but  it  would  not  be  accepted.  (Hear.)  Let  them  carry  their 
apology  to  Carl  ton-terrace ;  but  they  had  done  so  already,  and  it  w  as  ac- 
cepted. (Hear.)  He  would  record  his  vote  against  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill,  and  he  repudiated  it  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland.'  (Hear,  hear.) 

'  Mr.  Stanley  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  tone  of  indignation,  real  or 
assumed,  (hear,  hear)  in  which  the  hon.  member  for  Dublin  had  addressed 
the  committee.    The  hon.  member  stated  that  Government  had  pledged 
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themselves  to  carry  two  measures,  one  for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  in 
Ireland,  and  the  other  for  the  reform  of  the  Irish  church.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber always  contended  that  the  two  measures  must  be  considered  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  compromise,  one  against  the  other,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  proceed 
mri  passu.  Government  disclaimed  the  notion  of  a  compromise,  but  they 
dedged  themselves  to  the  support  and  carrying  of  the  coercion  bill ;  and 
;hey  also  pledged  themselves  to  the  support  and  carrying  of  the  Church 
Temporalities  Bill,  and  by  those  pledges  they  were  prepared  to  stand. 
^"  Oh  !  oh  !")  Notwithstanding  the  mockery  of  honourable  gentlemen  op- 
posite, he  repeated  that  by  those  pledges  they  were  prepared  to  stand.  He 
begged  leave  to  ask  hon.  members  whether  the  coercive  bill,  since  he  must 
place  in  juxtaposition  two  measures  which  had  no  connexion  with  each 
each,  was  carried  through  that  House  in  all  its  integrity,  as  it  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Lords  ?  ("  Oh  !"  and  laughter.)  Hon.  members 
might  laugh ;  but  would  they  deny  the  fact  ?  When  the  bill  was  returned 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  were  not  Ministers  actually  charged  with  deluding 
those  who  had  supported  it  when  introduced  there,  by  having  consented  to 
its  being  stripped  of  some  of  the  most  efficient  clauses  in  it  i*  By  persons 
who  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  Government  on  one  side,  as  the  honour- 
able member  was  on  the  other, — and  that  was  saying  a  great  deal,  it  was 
stated  that  the  bill  had  been  returned  in  such  a  shape  as  to  be  scarcely 
worthy  of  support.  (Hear,  hear.)  Did  the  honourable  member  then  accuse 
Ministers  of  basely  truckling  and  sacrificing  their  principles  in  order  to  re- 
tain their  places  ?  ("  Hear,"  and  "  Oh  !")  When  Ministers  accepted  the 
modifications  which  were  proffered  from  the  other  side  of  the  House,  they 
heard  none  of  the  clamour  which  was  now  raised.  He  admitted  that 
Government  were  pledged  to  the  most  important  details  of  the  present  mea- 
sure, but  the  hon.  member  had  no  right  to  charge  them  with  sacrificing  their 
principles  in  order  that  they  might  retain  their  places.  The  hon.  member 
said  that  the  bill  was  good  for  nothing  unless  it  established  a  principle 
which,  to  the  extent  to  which  he  would  carry  it,  would  strip  the  church  of 
Ireland  of  the  whole  of  its  possessions,  and  enable  Parliament  to  do  what 
they  pleased  with  them.  Gentlemen  might  entertain  what  opinions  they 
pleased  upon  that  point,  but  he  begged  to  state  that  this  was  not  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  bill  was  introduced.  To  maintain  the  respectability 
of  the  Protestant  church,  and  to  insure  the  due  performance  of  its  duties, 
was  the  principle  upon  which  the  bill  had  been  introduced,  and  on  which 
it  had  been  supported.  That  principle  they  were  bound  to  maintain,  as 
they  had  maintained  the  principle  of  the  coercion  bill.  By  both  measures 
they  were  prepared  to  stand  or  fall,  and  they  would  not  be  deterred  from 
taking  the  course  which  they  conceived  to  be  best  calculated  to  secure  the 
efficiency  of  the  bill,  and  to  give  peace  and  hapi)iness  to  the  country,  by 
any  such  taunt  as  had  that  night  been  thrown  out  against  them,  and  which 
he  would  not  condescend  to  reply  to.*  (Hear.) 

'  Mr.  Hume  assured  Ministers  it  was  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  he 
beheld  the  picture  which  they  exhibited  at  that  moment.  (Hear,  hear.) 
At  the  time  the  coercion  bill  was  under  discussion,  the  noble  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  he  was  sorry  was  not  present,  pledged  himself,  and  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  repeated  the  pledge,  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  Church 
Reform  Bill.  If  they  wished  to  stand  before  the  country  as  men  of  con- 
sistency and  honour  they  were  bound  to  redeem  that  pledge.  The  right 
hon.  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had  not  met  the  question  fairly.  The  great 
principle  of  the  bill,  which  obtained  for  it  his  support,  and  he  believed  also 
that  of  the  great  majority  of  the  house,  was  that  which  admitted  that  the 
property  of  the  chtircli  was  public  property,  and  might  be  dealt  with  as 
Parliament  thought  fit.  (Hear,  hear.)  Ministers  recommended  the  bill 
upon  that  principle,  and  the  noble  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that 
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at  no  very  remote  period  Parliament  would  have  3,000,000/.  at  its  disposal. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  now  attempted  to  change  his  sentiments;  but 
they  were  written  down — the  people  of  England  knew  that  they  had  been 
expressed,  and  the  attempt  to  deny  them  exhibited  a  lamentable  example 
of  want  of  firmness  and  want  of  public  faith.  (Hear,  hear.)  Ministere 
carried  the  coercion  bill,  which  v^as  a  greater  violation  of  the  constitution 
than  the  Tories  ever  attempted  to  make,  upon  the  promise  that  they  would 
also  carry  the  present  measure  ;  but  now  the  authors  of  the  bill  proposed  to 
abandon*  that  part  of  it  which  had  been  hailed  as  the  first  step  towards 
the  removal  of  a  sinecure  church.  Why  should  Ministers  shrink  from 
their  pledges  on  account  of  what  they  anticipated  would  be  done  else- 
where? What  right  had  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  suppose  that  the  bill 
would  be  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords  ?  Let  the  House  pass  the  bill, 
and,  if  it  should  be  thrown  out  by  the  other  house,  Ministers  might  say 
"  We  have  done  all  we  could,  but  we  find  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Lords  is  against  us,  and  therefore  we  retire  from  office."  (Hear.)  Had 
they  done  that  they  would  have  redeemed  their  pledges  and  preserved  their 
honour.  For  several  months  the  public,  relying  on  the  pledges  of  Minis- 
ters, had  been  looking  forward  confidently  to  the  carrying  of  the  bill  with 
the  important  principle  which  chiefly  recommended  it  to  their  favour,  and 
now  they  shrunk  from  the  attempt.  They  had  abandoned  their  duty  to 
their  country,  their  duty  to  their  king  ;  they  had  forfeited  their  own  honor; 
they  had  given  up  all  in  order  to  preserve  their  places.  ("  Hear,  hear," 
and  "  No.")  He  trusted,  however,  that  the  majority  of  that  House  would 
express  their  sense  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  mocked  and  duped 
them  during  the  last  four  months,  by  rejecting  the  bill  altogether.'  (Hear.) 

'  Mr.  Macaulay  said  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  course  which  Govern- 
ment meant  to  pursue  upon  this  occasion,  but  he  fully  approved  of  it.  Some 
hon.  Members  seemed  to  think  that  Government  had  come  forward  with 
the  principle,  that  whenever  there  was  a  surplus  arising  out  of  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  church  property.  Parliament  would  have  a  right  to  deal  with 
it  as  they  thought  fit.  He  had  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that  this 
was  a  principle  which  he  individually  advocated,  and  therefore  he  ought 
to  be  considered  an  impartial  witness  when  he  stated  that  not  only  was 
that  principle  not  advanced  by  the  noble  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
when  he  brought  the  question  forward,  but  it  was  distinctly  repudiated  by 
him.  (Hear.)  The  noble  lord  distinctly  declared  that,  whatever  his  pri- 
vate opinion  might  be,  the  right  of  Parliament  to  deal  with  church  pro- 
perty was  a  question  reserved  and  postponed.  ("  Oh  !")  Were  hon. 
Members  aware  that  it  had  always  been  denied  that  the  surplus  was  church 
property.'*  ("  Oh !")  That  it  was  the  ground  which  the  Government  took? 
They  might  have  been  right  or  wrong  in  taking  that  view  of  the  question, 
but  the  ground  on  which  they  placed  the  surplus  at  the  disposal  of  Parlia- 
ment was,  that  it  was  not  ecclesiastical  property.  Government  by  the  bill 
had  not  declared  whether  ecclesiastical  property  was  or  was  not  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Parliament ;  they  had  merely  applied  a  remedy  to  certain  existing 
evils,  and  finding  in  the  course  of  their  proceedings  property  which  they 
did  not  consider  ecclesiastical,  they  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament. 
He  would  venture  to  say  that  no  Member  of  the  Cabinet  supported  the 
bill  on  the  principle  that  church  property  was  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament. 
He  himself  considered  the  question  suspended  till  the  surplus  should  have 
actually  arrived.  (A  laugh.)  To  say  that  Ministers  were  abandoning  a 
principle  was  absurd.' 

'  Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  said  it  was  some  comfort  to  inferior  minds  to  find 
that  the  most  splendid  talents  were  not  sufficient  to  make  sophistry  beguile 
a  single  listener.      (Hear,  hear.)      How  any  man   with  even  a  tithe 
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of  tlie  understanding  possessed  by  the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last  could 
expect  to  lead  the  House,  having  the  clause  before  them,  to  the  interpreta- 
tion which  he  put  upon  it,  it  was  difficult  to  imagine.  (Hear.)  What  said 
the  clause?  "And  the  surplus  of  the  said  monies  accruing  to  the  credit 
of  the  said  Commissioners  shall  be  applied  to  such  purposes  as  Parliament 
shall  hereafter  appoint  and  direct."  Now,  if  that  clause  did  not  give  Par- 
liament a  control  over  church  property,  why  was  it  not  allowed  to  remain  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  remembered  that  when  the  noble  lord  brought  forward 
this  measure,  and  erected  his  standard  of  popularity  upon  it,  he  calculated 
that  the  sum  which  it  would  place  at  the  disposal  of  a  future  Parliament 
would  be  no  less  than  3,000,000/.  sterling.  It  was  true  that  the  vote 
which  the  Committee  had  recently  come  to,  and  he  regretted  that  he  had 
not  been  present  upon  that  occasion  to  add  to  the  minority,  had  consi- 
derably damaged  the  measure  in  a  financial  point  of  view  ;  and  he  was 
much  surprised  at  the  supineness  with  which  Ministers  had  suffered  one  of 
the  most  valuable  provisions  of  the  Bill  to  be  dispensed  with,  until  he  found 
that  they  were  prepared  to  abandon  the  great  principle  of  the  Bill, 
which  had  been  looked  forward  to  as  the  basis  of  the  reformation  of  the 
church  of  England,  in  order  to  avoid  the  hostility  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  hereditary  council  of  the  nation  had  been 
swamped,  but  the  proposition  was  now  reversed  and  the  Commons  of 
England  were  to  be  swamped.  (Cheers.)  He  congratulated  the  high 
minded  Tories  upon  having  a  Government  subservient  to  them,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  they  (the  Tories)  incurred  no  responsibility.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  people  were  told  to  expect  ecclesiastical  reform  as  one  of  the  promi- 
nent measures  which  were  to  grow  out  of  the  reform  which  gained  Minis- 
ters their  passing,  and  fast  expiring  popularity.  What  was  the  result  ? 
In  the  worst  days  of  Toryism,  when  the  Tories  sat  on  that  hot-bed  of  cor- 
ruption, the  ministerial  bench,  nothing  so  paltry  as  this  Church  Reform 
Bill  ever  sprung  from  it.  He  was  much  disposed  to  concur  with  what  the 
hon.  member  for  Dublin  had  stated  respecting  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  bishops.  He  was  surprised  that  the  representatives  of  the  church  in 
that  House  should  view  that  proposition  with  such  apparent  indifference. 
If  Catholicism  was  making  that  rapid  advance  in  Ireland  which  some 
persons  believed,  and  others  regretted,  what  was  more  likely  to  sustain  the 
Protestant  religion  than  the  exertions  of  the  bishops  ?  (Laughter  from  the 
ministerial  benches.)  He  was  not  surprised  that  men  who  were  changing 
their  principles  w  ith  every  wind,  should  laugh  at  the  expression  of  such  an 
opinion.  No  doubt  they  would  be  as  ready  to  abandon  the  church  as  they 
were  the  all-important  'principle  of  the  Bill,  if  they  thought  that  by  so 
doing  they  could  preserve  their  places.  ( Hear,  hear.)  As  long  as  they  had 
a  Protestant  church  it  was  important  that  its  integrity  should  be  maintained. 
In  his  opinion  it  would  be  better  to  retain  the  present  number  of  bishops 
in  Ireland,  with  moderate  stipends,  who,  by  constant  residence  and  perse- 
vering exertions,  might  liave  shed  the  light  of  Protestantism  over  that 
benighted  country.  (Hear.)  He  trusted  that  the  House  would  throw  out 
the  Bill,  which  was  a  ministerial  delusion,  put  forward  under  the  name  of 
church  reform.  There  was  no  one  element  in  it  which  deserved  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  term  reform  in  its  comprehensive  sense. 

'Mr.  Stanley  felt  it  but  due  to  the  Government  of  which  he  was  a 
Member,  to  offer  one  word  in  explanation  of  the  heavy  charge  which  had 
just  been  urged  against  it.  It  was  said  that  the  proposition  to  withdraw  the 
147th  clause  was  the  abandoning  an  important  principle  of  the  bill.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Now  he  denied  the  assertion  ;  he  maintained  that  the  abstract 
right  or  principle  of  alienation  was  not  only  no  part  of  the  present  bill,  but 
that  his  noble  friend,  on  introducing  it  to  the  house,  distinctly  stated  that 
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it  was  not.  (Heaw)  As  the  character  of  the  Government  for  consistency 
and  good  faith  was  implicated  in  the  present  charge,  he  woukl  refer  to  the 
words  spoken  hy  his  noble  friend  on  the  occasion  alluded  to.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  here  read  a  passage  from  Lord  Althorp's  speech,  in  an- 
nouncing the  Ministerial  plan  of  Irish  church  reform,  to  the  effect  that  the 
proposed  commissioners  should  take  cognizance  of  the  property  of  the 
church,  solely  with  a  view  to  its  heing  applied  to  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
and  that  the  abstract  right  of  Parliament  to  deal  with  the  property  of  the 
church,  so  as  to  apply  it  to  secular  purposes,  was  left  wholly  untouched  by 
the  bill.  (Hear.)  The  property  which  was  then  spoken  of  as  resumable 
by  the  State  was  a  property  not  now  in  existence,  and  which,  therefore,  the 
church  could  not  claim ;  it  was  the  property  of  increased  value  of  the 
church  lands,  which  they  would  derive  from  removing  those  obstructions 
(the  twenty-one  years'  maximum  of  a  bishop's  lease)  that  impeded  the  agri- 
cultural improvement  of  those  lands,  and  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  could  not 
be  said  to  belong  to  the  church.  No  principle,  therefore,  was  abandoned 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  147th  clause  in  its  present  form.  ("  Hear,"  and 
"  No.") 

'  Sir  R.  Peel  had  come  down  to  the  house  with  the  intention  of  voting 
for  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle,  which  would  in- 
sure the  application  of  all  surplus  monies  of  the  church  to  ecclesiastical 
purposes  only,  but  as  the  object  of  that  amendment  was  attained  by  the 
proposition  of  lyiinisters  to  omit  the  147tli  clause  altogether,  leaving  the 
54th  in  all  its  original  integrity,  he  presumed  that  amendment  would  not 
be  pressed  to  a  division,  and  he  would  give  the  ministerial  proposition  his 
best  support.  The  learned  Member  for  Dublin  told  them,  in  his  usual 
manner,  that  this  proceeding  of  Ministers  was  the  result  of  a  compromise 
with  his  (Sir  R.  Peel's)  political  associates.  He  utterly,  for  his  own  part, 
disclaimed  the  existence  of  such  a  compromise,  indeed  knew  nothing  of 
the  intentions  of  Ministers  till  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  that  evening. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  right  hon.  Baronet  having  dwelt  upon  this  point,  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that  he  would  have  offered  the  147th  clause  his  most  decided 
o])position,  as  involving  a  principle  that  struck  at  the  root  of  all  property. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  would  do  away  with  all  the  bishops  of 
Ireland,  except  four ;  and  what  was  his  reason  for  retaining  them  ?  Why, 
said  the  hon.  Member,  I  look  upon  the  non-residence  of  the  clergy  as  one 
of  the  evils  of  Ireland,  but  I  would  retain  those  four  bishops  because  they 
have  seats  in  Parliament ;  (hear)  that  is,  because  they  are  non-residents.' 
("  Hear,"  and  laugh.) 

'  Mr.  RoNAYNE  contended  that  the  effect  of  the  vacillating  conduct  of 
Ministers,  in  reference  to  church  reform,  would  seriously  aggravate  the  in- 
testine commotions  of  Ireland. 

'  Mr.  GisBORNE  was  one  of  those  who  had  voted  for  the  Irish  Coercion 
Bill,  but  who  would  not  have  so  voted,  did  he  not  rely  on  Ministers  follow- 
ing it  up  with  an  efficient  measure  of  Church  Reform.  He  was  sorry  to 
say  that  they  had  not  redeemed  his  confident  expectation.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  present  Bill  would  effect  no  benefit,  but 
he  would  maintain  tliat  the  147th  clause,  which  Ministers  now  proposed  to 
expunge,  was  one  of  its  most  important  features,  and  one,  the  expunging 
of  which  would  therefore  occasion  great  disappointment  in  the  public 
mind.  (Hear.)  And  what  was  the  pretext  for  this  backsliding?  They  were 
told,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  a  collision'  with  the  House  of  Lords. 
Admitted  i  did  it  not  follow  that  when  Ministers  proposed  this  clause,  they 
either  anticipated  such  a  result,  or  they  did  not?   If  they  did  not  anticipate 
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it,  it  followed  they  deceived  themselves,  and  lacked  the  sagacity  essential 
to  the  government  of  this  great  empire  ;  if  they  did,  and  obtained  our  sup- 
port for  their  Coercion  Bill  on  the  faith  of  an  efficient  Church  Reform,  it 
was  as  plainly  evident  that  they  have  greatly  deceived  us,  the  supporters  of 
that  Bill.  (Cheers.)  Were  they  not  bound  to  explain  the  circumstances 
■which  had  led  to  so  great  a  disappointment  of  the  public  mind  ?  They 
distinctly  pledged  themselves  to  effect  such  changes  in  the  present  Irish 
church  property  system,  as  would  benefit  the  State  some  3,000,000/.  sterling; 
and  now  they  turned  round  and  denied  such  patriotic  intentions,  and  talked 
much  of  the  inalienable  character  of  church  property.  What  signified  their 
present  explanations  and  repinings  ?  Did  they  not  take  credit  to  themselves 
for  removing  such  restrictions  upon  the  tenure  of  church  lands  in  Ireland 
as  would  raise  their  value  so  high  as  to  afford  a  large  surplus  "  to  be  applied 
to  such  uses  of  the  State  as  Parliament  should  think  fit?"  (Loud  cries  of 
"  Hear.")  And  yet  they  were  now  told  that  this  church  property  was  in- 
alienable to  other  than  ecclesiastical  purposes.  The  doctrine  was  mon- 
strous. Who  made  it  inalienable  ?  An  act  of  the  Legislature.  Did  that 
Legislature  possess  a  power  binding  on  posterity  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  But  the 
assertions  respecting  the  inalienable  character  of  the  property  of  the  Church 
were  so  absurd  and  self  refuting  that  they  would  be  hissed  out  of  any  as- 
sembly that  entertained  even  a  faint  respect  for  the  maxims  of  common 
sense.  After  raising  the  expectations  of  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland, 
it  was  no  answer  for  not  satisfying  them  that  the  act  might  occasion  a  col- 
lision with  the  House  of  Lords.  Was  that  the  answer  wliich  a  reformed 
House  of  Commons  should  give  to  the  people  of  England,  when  tasked  for 
their  vacillation  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  He  trusted  that  the  decision  that  evening 
would  save  them  the  necessity,  by  retaining  the  clause  in  its  present  form.' 

'  Colonel  Davies  protested  against  the  withdrawal  of  this  clause ;  nor 
could  he  conceive  what  motives  had  induced  it,  unless  there  were  some 
truth  in  the  allegations  that  had  been  made ;  but,  whatever  were  those  mo- 
tives. His  Majesty's  Ministers  had  this  night  degraded  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country.  Hitherto  they  had  had  an  obsequious  Hous3  of 
Commons,  but  he  trusted  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  England, 
would  no  longer,  for  their  own  sakes,  show  themselves  thus  easily  led. 
Collision  with  the  other  House  had  been  spoken  of,  but  were  they  to  be 
frightened,  and  to  stultify  themselves  in  their  best  measures  by  a  dread  of 
tliis  kind.'*  and  were  they  to  be  deprived  of  their  best  rights  through  a  fear 
of  what  might  occur  elsewhere?  (Hear,  hear.)  If  they  were  to  have  Tory 
measures,  let  them  be  carried  under  Tory  banners ;  and  if  this  were  to  be 
the  conduct  of  Government,  he  for  one  should  feel  disposed  to  give  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  right  hon.  baronet  near  him,  (Sir  R.  Peel.) — (Hear,  hear.) 
He  had  never  been  that  right  hon.  baronet's  supporter,  but  he  admired  his 
talent,  and  believed  that  he  had  more  in  his  head  than  all  the  Ministers 
pat  together.'  ("  Hear,"  and  laughter.) 

'  Mr.  F.  O'Connor  said  it  was  extremely  hard  of  Ministers,  after  having 
deluded  the  House  for  two  months,  now  to  come  down  and  reject  the  only 
two  lines  which  were  worth  any  thing  in  the  whole  152  clauses  of  this 
Bill.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  repeated  the  arguments  used  on  this 
subject ;  and  observed  that  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had 
described  this,  as  well  as  other  Bills,  as  intended  for  the  security  of  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland.  He  would  ask  then  what  Bill  was  there  for  the 
people  of  Ireland  ?  The  House  had  better  be  at  once  dissolved,  if  they 
were  to  go  on  in  this  way,  and  only  agree  to  what  might  meet  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel  (Davies)  was 
mistaken  in  saying  that  Ministers  had  degraded  themselves  that  night — 
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they  had  only  added  to  the  measure  of  their  degradation.  (A  laugh.)  He 
hoped  the  House  would  now  reject  the  Bill  altogether,  and  it  should  cer- 
tainly have  his  decided  opposition.' 

*  Mr.  Grote  said  that  he  would  preface  the  very  few  observations  he  in- 
tended to  address  to  the  House,  by  saying  that  his  recollection  of  the  lan- 
guage used  by  Ministers  on  the  introduction  of  this  Bill,  perfectly  coincided 
with  what  they  had  stated  to-night,  and  that  it  was  not  from  any  difference 
upon  this  point,  but  on  higher  grounds,  that  he  could  not  agree  with  His 
Majesty's  Government  upon  this  clause.  His  ground  was,  that  without 
this,  the  Bill  would  be  inadequate  to  effect  its  great  object — to  put  down 
what  been  justly  called  the  great  ecclesiastical  enormity  of  Europe.  He 
had  perceived  from  the  beginning,  that  even  with  this  clause,  the  Bill 
would  not  be  efl&cient  for  that  purpose ;  nevertheless,  he  had  been  prepared 
to  give  it  his  support :  but  when  he  found  that  the  Bill,  defective  and  in- 
adequate at  the  beginning,  was  now  to  be  robbed  of  one  of  its  most  parti- 
cular clauses,  he  could  not  refrain  from  coming  forward,  and  instead  of 
voting  silently  against  it,  openly  declaring  that  it  should  have  his  most  de- 
*cided  opposition.  (Loud  cries  of  "Hear.")  The  hon.  gentleman  then  went 
into  the  arguments  before  given  relative  to  the  surplus,  and  declared  that  the 
erasure  of  the  clause  would  be  an  absolute  negative  of  the  whole  principle 
of  the  Bill.  But  why,  he  would  ask,  reject  the  clause?  What  worse  would 
they  be  by  sending  it  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  they  should  throw 
it  out?  (Hear,  hear.)  They  were,  by  the  course  now  proposed,  creating 
difficulties  for  themselves,  (hear,  hear)  for  how  could  they  say  but  that  the 
House  of  Lords  would  deprive  them  of  other  clauses  of  the  Bill  ?  Much 
had  been  said  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  another  assembly,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  harmony, — but  why  were  they  to  anticipate  any  differences. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Under  all  circumstances,  then,  he  would  protest  against  the 
withdrawal  of  this  clause  ;  and  if  he  were  permitted,  humble  as  he  was,  to 
give  advice  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  he  would  tell  them,  instead  of  giving 
crumbs  of  reform,  and  paring  down  their  measures  to  what  might  be  ac- 
ceptable to  another  assembly,  to  adopt  the  full  measures  necessary  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  people,  and  then  leave  it  to  the  other  assembly  to  act  as 
they  thought  fit.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sure  he  was,  from  the  experience  the 
country  had,  that  no  one  would  suspect  the  Ministers  of  any  desire  to  carry 
their  reform  too  far.'  (Hear,  hear.) 

'  Mr.  H.  Grattan  accused  the  Ministers  of  breach  of  faith,  or  of  not 
having  made  up  their  minds  till  now,  when  they  abandoned  the  most  im- 
portant clause  of  this  Bill,  on  the  simple  assertion  that  it  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  the  other  House.  It  had  been  said  that  this  course  was  not 
unconstitutional,  but  he  said  it  was  highly  so  thus  to  attempt  to  terrify  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  quoted  the  speeches  of 
Lord  Althorp  and  Mr.  Stanley  on  the  introduction  of  the  measure,  when 
they  declared  that  the  surplus  must  be  devoted  to  such  pui-poses  as  Parlia- 
ment should  decide  upon,  not  binding  themselves  to  purposes  merely  eccle- 
siastical, but  to  others  if  they  were  deemed  advisable.  He  would  then  call 
on  the  House  to  stand  by  the  pledges  they  had  given  relative  to  this  sub- 
ject, on  the  passing  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  and  the  country  would  stand  by 
them.  But  the  people  of  England  would  not  stand  by  them  if  they  were 
cowards,  nor  would  the  country  longer  stand  by  the  most  vacillating  Mini- 
sters that  had  ever  been  seen  in  any  stage  of  its  history.  He  would  not  use 
any  harder  language  towards  them,  but  he  would  give  his  decided  opposi- 
tion to  the  erasure  of  this  clause.' 

'  Lord  J,  Russell  wished  to  put  the  House  in  the  situatio-n  in  which  it 
was  when  the  Bill  was  brought  in ;    and  he  would  say  that,  although  he 
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was  not  one  to  declare  that  Church  property  should  be  lightly  touched,  yet 
he  would  avow  the  principle  that,' whenever  the  religious  or  moral  welfare 
of  the  people  required  it,  then  the  legislature  were  at  liberty  to  deal  with 
that  species  of  property.  Those  who  opposed  the  clause  contended  that 
.Church  property  ought  not  to  be  appropriated  in  any  other  manner.  But 
what  said  those  who  supported  the  clause  ?  What  said  the  hon.  Members 
for  Derby  and  London?  They  declared  the  clause  valuable  because  it 
sanctioned  the  principle  that  Church  property  might  be  appropriated  to 
State  purposes.  They  said  that  the  principle  Ministers  now  endeavoured 
to  enforce  was  not  their  own  principle,  but  introduced  under  the  cover  of 
another — the  conversion  of  Church  property  to  the  purposes  of  the  State. 
If  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  a  collision  with  the  other  House,  let  it  be 
done  for  some  great  object;  let  not  this  House,  for  the  shadow  of  a  shade, 
risk  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country.  (Hear.)  The  two  Houses 
ought  not  to  be  placed  in  hostility  unless  it  were  for  the  sake  of  a  measure 
essental  to  the  public  benefit.  As  far  as  he  (Lord  J;  Russell)  could  judge, 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  the  other  House  as  to  the  taking 
away  the  Church  Cess  and  other  alterations,  the  Bill  was  not  one  which 
the  other  House  would  voluntarily  pass ;  if  they  did,  it  would  be  because 
they  valued  the  constitution,  and  considered  it  their  duty  to  yield  to  the 
sense  of  the  country,  and  to  the  declared  wish  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Ministers  put  it  to  this  House,  as  wise  and  prudent  men, whether  they 
did  not  consider  it  their  duty,  at  the  present  time,  to  press  this  Bill,  which 
conferred  many  benefits,  though  it  did  not  recognize  a  principle  to  which 
they  knew  there  existed  a  great  and  insuperable  objection — whether  it  was 
the  wish  of  this  House  to  enter  inio  a  contest  with  the  other  House  on  a 
question  of  this  kind  ?  They  (the  Ministers)  did  not  think  it  proper,  for  an 
object  so  trifling,  wantonly  to  provoke  a  collision.  They  thought  it  would 
be  better  for  this  House  to  endeavour,  by  temperance  and  moderation,  to 
put  themselves  in  tjie  right;  and  theh  if  the  Bill,  or  the  eiJicient  parts  of 
it,  should  be  rejected,  they  could  say  that  they,  (the  House  of  Commons) 
though  they  were  the  stronger  of  the  two, — though  they  had  the  power,  did 
not  use  it  wantonly,  and  when  a  collision  came,  it  was  not  their  fault,  but 
brought  on  by  others.  (Hear.)' 

.  Notwithstanding  this  overwhelming  strength  of  argument  against 
the  withdrawal  of  the  clause, — and  the  absence  of  all  reasoning 
in  its  support,  the  Ministers  were  as  triumphant  as  ever ;  for,  on  the 
Division  there  appeared, — For  the  Ministerial  proposition,  280; — 
Against  it,  148. —  With  such  majorities  at  their  command  as  these,  the 
Ministers  may  carry  any  thing:  and  we  sincerely  believe,  that  if  Lord 
Althorp  and  Mr.  Stanley  were  to  propose  a  measure  which  even  the 
Tories  would  call  "  tyrannical  and  inefficient,"  (the  Coercive  Bill  was 
the  one,  and  this  Church  Bill  is  the  other)  they  would  find  men 
enough  in  the  House  who  would  be  so  proud  to  be  on  their  side,  that 
they  would  not  be  ashamed  to  support  them. 

After  the  third  reading  of  the  Separatists'  Affinnation  Bill, — ^and 
a  motion  relative  to  the  Warwick  Election  were  earned,  the  House 
adjourned  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning:  and  this  being  the  longest 
day  in  the  year,  the  sun  was  up  by  the  time  that  most  of  the  Members 
reached  their  homes, — as  it  rose  at  44  minutes  after  three.  Verily, 
the  mental  darkness  of  such  liegislation  as  this,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  midnight  hours  at  which  it  takes  place.  Such  legislators  may  well 
love  iiarkness  better  than  the  light,  because  their  diieds  are  evil. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS.— June  24. 

The  Local  Courts  Jurisdiclion  Bill  underwent  another  discussion 
in  the  Upper  House,  on  which  occasion  Lord  Eld  on  made  a  solemu 
protest  against  the  Bill,  and  moved  that  it  should  be  recommitted  this 
day  six  months  ! — in  other  words,  that  it  should  not  be  recommitted 
at  all. 

Lord  Brougham  replied  to  the  Earl  of  Eldon ;  and  quoted,  from 
a  former  speech  of  the  ex-Chancellor,  passages  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  sentiments  he  now  avowed.  It  is  said  to  be  dangerous  to  meddle 
with  edge-tools ;  and  we  should  recommend  Lord  Brougham  not  to 
bring  this  practice  of  raking  up  former  opinions,  too  much  in  fashion, 
or  it  may,  one  day,  be  very  powerfully  applied  to  himself.  A  division 
took  place,  when  there  were — For  Lord  Eldon's  amendment,  38  : 
against  it,  52  ; — so  that  the  Bill  went  into  Committee. 

The  discussion  being  afterwards  on  points  of  detail,  was  wholly  un- 
interesting, until  a  sharp  discussion  arose  upon  the  question  of  whether 
this  Bill  was  or  was  not  a  "  Government  Measure ;"  and  whether  the 
opposition  to  it  was  not  made  for  party  purposes.  We  give  a  short 
extract,  which  is  instructive  as  well  as  amusing. 

'The  Duke  of  Cumberland  rose  to  address  a  few  words  to  their  lord- 
ships, but  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  in  consequence  of  the  very  low  tone  in 
which  his  royal  highness  spoke,  he  was  scarcely  heard  in  the  gallery.  We 
understood  him  to  say  that  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  he  was  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  present  Government,  but  he  should  be  ashamed  of  himself,  and 
he  felt  that  he  should  be  degrading  his  character,  if  he  could  allow  party 
spirit  to  direct  his  vote  on  a  measure  of  great  general  and  national  im- 
portance. He  protested  against  this  measure  being  discussed  as  a  party 
measure. 

*  Lord  Lyndiiurst  assured  the  House  that  if  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
could  only  satisfy  him  that  this  was  a  proper  measure,  it  should  have  his 
support,  without  any  regard  to  the  quarter  from  whence  it  emanated  ;  but  it 
certainly  would  not  have  his  support  otherwise.  He  assured  their  lordships 
that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  friends  had  treated  this  Bill  as  a  party  mea- 
sure. It  was  true  that  at  a  meeting  held  previously  to  the  second  reading 
of  it,  they  had  determined  not  to  divide  against  the  principle  of  it,  and  to 
that  determination  they  had  come  upon  this  principle — that  the  Bill  was 
recommended  to  the  House  by  a  commission  acting  under  the  authority  of 
His  Majesty.  If  he  and  others  had  considered  it  as  a  party  measure,  he 
could  assure  their  lordships  that  the  result  of  a  division  would  not  have 
been  such  as  would  have  given  His  Majesty's  Ministers  any  satisfaction, 
and  of  that  no  persons  were  more  aware  than  His  Majesty *s  Ministers 
themselves. 

'  The  Lord  Chancellor. — These  things  escaping  from  the  lips  of  noble 
lords  tend,  I  suppose,  to  maintain  the  high  character  of  this  House  in  the 
estimation  of  the  country.  (Loud  cries  of  "  Hear.")  I  have  never  yet  been 
accused  of  showing  any  want  of  respect  to  this  House ;  I  have  never  yet 
been  accused  of  attempting  to  lower  its  dignity.  I  have  heard  of  such 
charges  being  made  against  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  but  nothing  can  have 
so  great  a  tendency  to  produce  that  effect  as  the  words  which  have  fallea 
from  ray  noble  and  learned  friend  within  the  last  few  minutes.  (Hear^ 
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hear.)  Whether  they  will  produce  that  effect,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  sure  I  am 
that  they  have  that  tendency.  (Hear,  hear.) 

'LordLvNDHURST  (interrupting) — I  have  been  strangely  misunderstood, 
if  anything  I  have  said  deserves  the  reproof  I  have  just  received  from  my 
noble  and  learned  friend.  Are  such  things  as  party  feelings  unknown  to 
this  House  ?  I  ask  whether  the  noble  lords  who  come  here  nightly,  andj 
range  themselves  on  the  opposite  benches,  do  not  act  upon  party  motives 
(Order,  order.) 

'Lord  Holland. — I  speak  to  order;  and  in  so  doing,  I  am  compelled 
myself  to  commit  a  breach  of  order :  for  I  must  request  your  lordships  to 
let  me  address  you  sitting,  as  my  infirmities  prevent  me  from  addressing 
you  standing.  (Hear,  hear.)  Speaking,  then,  to  the  point  of  order,  I  must 
say  that  a  more  disorderly,  a  more  irregular,  and  a  more  unparliamentary 
conversation  than  that  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  ten  minutes, 
I  have  never  heard,  since  I  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  this  House.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  have  heard  of  party,  and  of  party  motives  in  this  House,  where, 
if  we  act  as  honest  men  by  our  country,  we  are  bound  to  consider  the  public 
interests  only.  It  is  irregular  to  allude  to  any  motives,  and  certainly  most 
irregular  to  allude  to  party  motives  in  this  place.  (Hear.)  The  noble  and 
learned  lord  says  that  he  never  considered  this  as  a  party  measure :  he  tells 
us  that  for  certain  reasons  he  and  his  friends  determined  not  to  divide 
against  the  second  reading  of  it ;  he  adds,  that  if  they  had  divided  against 
it,  and  had  acted  together  as  a  party,  he  knows  what  the  result  would  have 
been  in  that  case.  (Hear.)  Now,  it  is  most  irregular  to  describe  a  measure, 
brought  in  avowedly  upon  public  grounds,  as  a  party  measure ;  and  to  say, 
how  the  House  would  have  dealt  with  it,  had  they  considered  it  to  be  a 
party  measure  or  not  a  party  measure,  is  to  use  language  which  I  am  sure 
would  not  have  been  listened  to  fifteen  years  ago  in  this  place.  (Hear.)  A 
more  certain  mode  of  disparaging  the  character  of  this  House  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public,  cannot  be  found  than  in  our  describing,  ourselves, 
the  Bills  introduced  for  the  public  benefit,  as  party  measures.  (Hear.)  The 
speech  of  theneble  lord,  which  I  rose — I  beg  pardon — which  I  speak  to  in- 
terrupt, appealed  to  the  existence  of  party  motives  in  this  House.  Is  that 
Parliamentary  language,  or  is  it  not?  (Hear,  hear.)  Is  it  even  consistent 
with  the  question  which  we  are  now  pretending  to  discuss?  The  question 
before  the  House  at  present,  is,  whether  the  registrars  shall  be  removable 
from  their  office  by  address  from  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,or  whether 
an  act  of  Parliament  shall  be  passed,  to  enable  the  judges  who  preside  ia 
the  Courts  of  which  they  are  ministerial  officers,  to  remove  them  whenever 
they  become  incompetent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  them  from  age  or  other 
infirmity — for  as  yet  we  have  had  no  answer  to  that  point. 

'  Lord  LvNDiTURST  agreed  with  the  noble  baron  who  had  just  sat  down, 
that  the  sooner  an  end  was  put  to  this  irregular  convei-sation,  the  better  it 
would  be  for  all  parties.  He  would  only  remind  their  lordships,  in  his  own 
justification,  how  this  discussion  had  originated.  His  noble  and  learned 
friend  had  charged  him  with  opposing  this  Bill,  as  the  political  opponent 
of  the  law  reforms  of  the  Government.  His  noble  and  learned  friend  had 
said  that  he  opposed  it  on  party  principles ;  that  he  denied,  and  in  his  de- 
nial he  had  defended  himself  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  appealed  to 
the  speech  which  he  had  made  against  the  committal  of  the  Bill,  to  prove 
that  he  was  not  influenced,  and  he  had  then  said  that  he  was  not  influenced 
in  his  opposition  to  it  by  party  principles,  but  by  geneml  considerations  of 
state  policy  and  expediency.  (Hear,  hear.) 

'  Loixl  Wynford  would  only  say,  that  from  what  had  just  passed  in  the 
Hous^,  it  must  be  quite  clear  that  party  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
its  discussions.  (A  laugh.) 
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The  drift  of  all  this  is  so  manifest,  that  we  need  not  wonder  at  th© 
tenderness  and  anxiety  of  the  Lords,  lest  their  own  proceedings  should- 
have  the  tendency  to  bring  their  House  into  contempt. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— June  24. 

Several  petitions  were  presented  in  the  morning  sitting ;  one  o£ 
which  was  from  the  Great  Birmingham  Meeting  at  Newhall  Hill, 
presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood, — which  gave  him  occasion  to 
denounce  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  Monetary  System,  as  being  con-" 
jointly  the  cause  of  almost  all  the  evils  that  afflict  the  Country. 

In  the  evening  sitting,  Mr.  Hume  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to 
move,  on  Tuesday-week,  that  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  re- 
commending  the  erection  of  a  new  House  of  Commons,  should  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  House,  in  the  event  of  which  he  should  move  that  at 
sum  of  25,000/.  be  granted  for  that  purpose. 

After  this  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the  L'ish  Churcli 
Bill,  debating  it  clause  by  clause.  The  subject  had  now,  however, 
become  so  wearisome,  that  but  for  the  shrinking  of  Ministers  from 
their  original  proposition,  and  the  absence  of  Lord  Althorp,  from  in- 
disposition, there  would  probably  have  been  no  debate  on  any  of  the 
remaining  clauses.  As  it  was,  however,  the  discussion  was  animated, 
and  elicited  many  opinions  and  facts  worthy  of  record.  We  select 
the  following  as  most  important : — 

'  Mr.  Hume  said  that  if  he  understood  the  right  hon.  gentleman  corr 
rectly,  this  Bill  should  be  described  as  a  Bill  for  adding  3,000,000/.  ia 
value  to  the  already  enormous  income  of  the  overpaid  and  sinecure  es- 
tahlished  chnrch  of  Ireland.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  was  the  position,  the 
unenviable  position,  in  which  that,  the  first  reformed  House  of  Commons 
was  placed.  He  would  appeal  not  only  to  the  House,  but  to  the  country, 
whether,  after  all  the  complaints  that  had  been  justly  made,  after  all  the 
exposures  that  had  been  witnessed  as  to  the  enormous  and  overgrown 
wealth  of  the  established  church  in  Ireland,  it  was  not  too  much  that  a 
reformed  House  of  Commons  should  be  called  upon  by  His  Majesty's 
Ministers,  not  to  reform  that  church, — not  to  curtail  and  lessen  its  expendi- 
ture,— but  actually  to  add  to  its  wealth,  by  increasing  the  value  of  its  pro- 
perty? (Hear.)  It  was  too  much  that  they  should  be  now  called  upon  to 
give  up  this  surplus  to  the  church,  seeing  that  it  had  been  explained  by 
the  noble  lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  in  the  first  instance,  ana 
also  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  that  the  appropriation  of  this 
surplus  to  other  than  ecclesiastical  purposes  would  not  be  depriving  the 
church  of  any  property,  as  the  lands  out  of  the  purchase  of  which  in  per- 
petuity it  would  arise,  would  be  purchased  at  present  only  for  the  lives  of  the 
incumbents.  The  fact  was,  that  this  act  gave  a  new  value  to  that  descrip- 
tion of  property,  by  allowing  it  to  be  sold  in  perpetuity,  and  the  surplus 
Arising  from  that  sale  obviously  became  public  property,  as  it  was  in  the 
first  instance  explained  to  be  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  by  the 
noble  lord  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  This  he  would  say,  that  it 
was  nothing  less  than  an  attempt  at  a  gross  delusion  upon  the  country, 
thus  to  bring  in  a  Bill  ostensibly  for  the  reform  of  the  already  overgrowa 
and  sinecure  church  establishment  of  Ireland ;  and  by  a  subsequent  alte- 
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ration  in  tLe  Bill, instead  of  reducing  the  income  of  that  far  too  rich  church, 
actually  to  place  at  its  disposal  in  perpetuity  land  that  at  present  could 
only  be  purchased  for  the  lives  of  the  incumbents.  He  would  submit,  that 
much  as  that  House  might  be  disposed  to  yield  to  the  demands  or  wishes  of  His 
Majesty's  Ministers,  it  should  not  proceed  to  sanction  such  a  proposition  as 
that — a  proposition  that  went  to  transfer  the  fee-simple  of  all  this  property 
to  the  church  of  Ireland,  that  at  present  only  possessed  a  life  interest  in  it. 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  noble  lord  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  lend  his  sanction  to  such  a  monstrous  proposition. 
It  was  so  completely  contrary  to  all  the  promises  that  noble  lord  had  made 
— it  was  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  the  pledges  he  had  given — it  was  so 
diametrically  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  country,  that  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
would  put  it  to  the  Committee  whether  they  were  prepared  to  proceed  to  vote 
3,000,000/.  additional  for  the  support  of  a  sinecure  church  in  the  absence  of 
that  noble  lord,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  more  advisable  that  they 
should  wait  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  presence,  in  order  that  they  might 
tnovv  from  himself  whether  he  approved  of  such  a  proposition,  and  in  order 
that  he  might  explain  to  them  a  change  in  his  sentiments  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  them  as  stated  by  himself  in  the  first  instance,  and  also  as 
explained  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  a  former  occasion.  (Hear.) 

*  He  had  always  given  the  noble  lord  the  credit,  and  the  country 
had  given  him  the  credit,  of  being  a  plain,  well-meaning,  direct,  and 
honest  man.  (A  laugh,  and  "  Hear,  hear.")  He,  therefore,  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  noble  lord  could  be  a  party  to  such  a  pro- 
ceeding as  the  present  one, — to  such  a  violation  of  all  his  previous  promises 
and  pledges,  on  the  faith  of  which  the  country  depended,  on  the  faith  of 
which  that  House  for  three  or  four  months  depended,  and  on  the  faith  of 
which  hundreds  of  members  had  given  their  votes  for  the  passing  of  that 
odious  act,  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill ; — he  could  not,  he  repeated,  bring  him- 
self to  believe  that  such  a  thing  was  possible.  He  could  not  believe  that 
the  noble  lord  had  relinquished  that  part  of  the  Bill  to  which  alone  the 
country  had  looked  with  anxietj^  and  on  which  that  House  had  depended, 
until  he  heard  the  noble  lord  so  declare  himself,  and  until  he  heard  him 
state,  that  instead  of  reducing  the  revenues  of  this  sinecure  church,  he 
approved  of  a  proposition  for  adding  3,000,000/.  to  them  in  value.  He 
made  that  estimate  upon  the  authority  of  the  noble  lord  himself.  (Mr. 
Stanley  here  said  something  across  the  table.)  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
now  said  "  Oh !  that  was  nothing."  Why,  lie  would  ask,  did  the  light 
hon.  gentleman's  colleague,  the  noble  lord,  make  such  a  statement  at  the 
time  ?  Why  did  he  then  estimate  this  surplus  at  3,000,000/.  ?  If  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  then  considered  that  statement  to  be  incorrect,  why 
did  he  not  at  once  correct  it,  and  why  did  he  allow  what,  upon  his  own 
showing,  was  a  delusion,  thus  to  be  practised  upon  the  country  ?  (Hear.) 
The  object  of  this  clause,  as  it  was  proposed  to  be  amended,  was  to  transfer 
to  the  church  of  Ireland  the  fee-simple  of  the  whole  of  this  property,  and 
to  keep  up  for  ever  the  enormous  revenues  of  an  overgrown  establishment, 
that  was  odious  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  expensive  to  the  people  of 
England.  The  object  of  the  clause  was  to  keep  up  that  establishment  at 
an  expense  of  20,000  military  in  Ireland.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  ready  to 
allow  8,000  or  9,000  military  for  that  country  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
but  the  additional  20,000  men  were  necessary  there  for  the  maintenance 
and  preservation  of  a  sinecure  church.  Instead  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
military  in  that  country,  as  he  would  contend  they  should,  to  the  standard 
of  1792— namely,  to  10,000  men — they  would  be  obliged  to  maintain  thera 
at  their  present  amount  if  they  passed  this  clause  in  the  proposed  amended 
from,  in  order  to  secure  the  existence  of  a  sinecure  church  in  that  country. 
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J'eeling,  therefore,  that  they  should  not  proceed  in  the  absence  of  the  nohle 
lord  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  that  they  should  wait  to  have 
the  benefit  of  his  presence  in  discussing  this  part  of  the  Bill,  he  would  beg 
to  move  as  an  amendment  that  the  Chairman  should  report  progress,  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again.  (Hear,  hear.) 

'  Major  Beauclerk  said  that  the  hon.  member  for  IMiddlesex  had  fore- 
stalled him  in  what  he  was  going  to  say.  He  did  think  that  at  this 
time  of  day,  when  all  Europe  reproached  them  with,  and  laughed  at  them 
for,  their  overgrown  and  enormous  church  establishments,  it  was  too  much 
to  call  on  them  to  vote  3,000,OOOZ.  additional  in  value  to  the  income  of 
the  Irish  church  establishment.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  recommend 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  to  withdraw  the  clause  altogether.  He  would 
give  his  cordial  support  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex. 

'  Mr.  Shaw  could  show  that  there  was  in  Ireland  no  church  without  a 
congregation. 

'  Mr.  O'CoNNELLsaid  that  might  be,  because  there  were  five  or  six  per- 
sons to  each  church,  who  held  offices,  all  of  whom  before  they  died  sent 
for  the  priest.  (A  laugh.) 

'  Mr.  RoNAYNE  could  not  avoid  stating  to  the  House  the  course  whicli 
had  been  pursued  with  regard  to  tithes  by  another  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Devereux  (as  we  understood),  of  Stradbally.  That  individual  had  sued 
a  widow  of  the  name  of  Macarthy,  through  his  agent,  for  I7s.  Gd.,  for  tithes 
up  to  1832,  which  she  was  compelled  to  pay,  with  21.  Ws.  costs  of  a  latitat; 
and  the  receipt  given  was  on  a  mutilated  stamp,  stating  that  she  had  paid 
Tier  tithes  and  the  costs  up  to  a  certain  time,  but  without  specifying  the 
amount.  The  roceipt  was  signed  "  J.  Claridge,"  and  the  circumstance  was 
verified  by  the  affidavit  of  the  widow,  which  he  now  held  in  his  hand.  After 
such  a  proceeding,  what  could  be  said  of  the  humanity  of  the  church  ? 
(Hear.)  He  had  other  affidavits  detailing  similar  events  and  transactions. 
He  could  not  but  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the  147th  clause  had 
"been  dealt  with,  and  he  thought,  if  the  same  benefits  were  now  intended  by 
the  present  amendment,  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  Government,  on  the 
last  night,  to  dwell  upon  the  anticipations  of  a  collision  with  another  place, 
as  a  ground  for  voting  against  that  clause.  He  could  not  but  add  that  he 
trembled  for  the  consequences  that  might  arise  from  announcing  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  that  the  Legislature  had  no  power  to  remove  those 
grievances  in  the  church  of  which  they  had  so  long  complained.' 

We  must  say,  that  even  when  this  Irish  Church  Bill  was  first 
brought  in,  it  was  but  a  miserable  modicum  of  reform  ;  but  now  that 
it  is  shorn  of  the  only  clause  which  established  the  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  dispose  of  the  surplus  of  church  property  for  state  purposes, 
it  is  utterly  unworthy  of  the  time  that  had  been  spent  upon  it:  and 
it  has  consequently  become  a  matter  of  indifTerence  to  those  wlio  desire 
a  real  reform  of  church  abuses,  wdiether  this  Bill  shall  be  accepted  by 
the  Lords  or  not.  We  believe  it  will  turn  out  in  the  end,  that  these 
concessions  of  Ministers,  large  and  unjustifiable  as  they  have  been, 
will  not  win  over  the  Lords  to  their  cause  after  all ;  and  that  they  will 
consequently  find  that  they  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people  by 
their  timidity  and  vacillation,  and  not  gained  that  of  the  aristocracy 
by  the  surrenders  made  at  their  dictation  :  so  that,  as  the  proverb  has 
it,  "  between  the  two  stools  they  will  fall  to  the  ground,"  without 
either  party  being  disposed  to  help  them  out  of  their  deserved  and 
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unpitied  humiliation :  whereas,  had  they  but  pursued  a  straightfor- 
ward and  manly  course,  and  left  it  to  the  Lords  to  do  as  they  pleased, 
they  would  have  thrown  the  whole  weight  of  the  responsibility  upon 
the  Upper  House,  and  thus  have  compelled  them  to  shew  deference 
to  public  opinion ;  which  they  may  now  safely  affect  to  disregard,  as 
the  desertion  of  the  main  principles  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  greatly  abate  the  indignation  at  its  ultimate  rejection  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  "  Honesty  is,  therefore,  the  best  policy,"  after  all; 
?ind  we  are  only  sorry  that  this  maxim  of  the  nursery,  which  all  the 
Ministers  must  have  heard  of  in  their  boyhood,  should  not  have 
appeared  to  them  a  wise  one,  now  that  they  are  men. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS.— June  25. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Commons  respecting  Colonial 
Slavery  were  this  evening  introduced  to  the  Lords  by  the  Earl  of 
Hipon,  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  present  Lord  Privy 
Seal:  and  a  great  number  of  the  members  of  the  Lower  House 
attended  below  the  bar,  and  before  the  throne,  to  hear  the  debate. 
But  though  the  speakers  were  each  eminent  men  of  their  respective 
parties,  there  was  nothing  touched  on  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
that  had  not  been  previously  exhausted  in  the  Commons. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  began  with  an  expression  of  his  extreme 
anxiety  and  embarrassment,  greater  he  said  than  he  had  ever  before 
experienced  during  a  period  of  about  thirty  years  duration  that  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  After  proceeding  for  about  ten 
minutes  in  this  strain,  while  speaking  of  the  purity  of  ministerial  in- 
tentions, the  Noble  Lord  appeared  to  be  taken  ill,  and  was  for  some 
minutes  imable  to  proceed.  At  length,  however,  he  rallied,  and 
being  encouraged  by  loud  cries  of  "  hear,  hear,  hear,"  he  proceeded 
with  his  address.  Jiefore  he  had  proceeded  far,  however,  he  was 
again  so  much  more  embaiTassed,  as  to  lose  all  utterance,  and  was 
•obliged  to  sit  down ; — whereupon. 

The  Earl  ofWiNCHELSEA  rose,  and  said,  that  seeing  the  Noble 
Lord  opposite  in  a  state  of  evident  illness,  his  feelings  being  probably 
excited  by  the  importance  of  the  subject,  he  begged  leave  to  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate  till  the  following  day. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon,  after  a  short  time,  again  recovered,  however, 
and  went  on  with  his  address ;  but  before  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  he  was  again  overcome  with  embarrassment,  and  obliged  to 
,  resume  his  seat. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  then  rose,  and  moved  that  the  House 
sshould  adjourn  during  pleasure ;  which,  being  interpreted,  means, 
not  to  separate,  but  merely  to  suspend  proceedings  for  an  hour  or 
two,  or  any  shorter  time,  till  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the  House  to 
resume  and  proceed. 
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After  a  short  interval,  theEarl  of  Ripon  again  rallied,  and  went  on 
without  inteiTuption  to  the  end. 

We  were  present  during  the  greater  part  of  his  speech,  and  gathered 
from  the  conversation  of  memhers  around  us,  that  this  exessive  degree 
of  nervous  sensibility  was  not  altogether  unusual  in  the  Noble  Lord — 
that  it  had  frequently  been  evinced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  par- 
ticularly during  the  short  period  when,  as  Mr.  Robinson,  he  occupied 
the  place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  appears  to  have  no 
connection  with  the  state  of  his  health  (for  at  the  present  period  his 
Lordship  appeared  in  excellent  health  and  strength),  nor  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  for  on  many  comparatively  unimportant 
questions,  the  same  degree  of  embaiTassment  had  been  shewn.  But 
it  was  the  result  of  some  constitutional  peculiarity  altogether  beyond 
mental  control,  like  sudden  fits  of  cowardice,  which  sometimes  over- 
come the  bravest  men,  and  sudden  fits  of  imbecility,  which  sometimes 
seize  the  wisest,  and  which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  misfortunes 
to  which  large  indulgences  should  be  extended. 

After  explaining  the  nature  of  the  resolutions,  seriatim,  in  ternis 
which  we  need  not  repeat  after  the  length  to  which  we  have  given  Mr. 
Stanley's  explanations  of  the  same  resolutions  in  the  Lower  House, 
the  Noble  Lord  concluded  thus  : — 

*  The  noble  earl  proceeded  to  say  that  he  was  sensible — painfully  sen- 
sible— of  the  very  imperfect  mode  in  which  he  had  addressed  their  lord- 
ships on  this  important  subject — an  imperfection  for  which  he  could  offer 
no  excuse.  (Cries  of  "  Hear,  hear,"  from  both  sides  of  the  House.)  He  had 
had  some  experience  in  matters  of  this  kind,  which  ought  to  be  familiar 
to  him,  inasmuch  as  his  life  had  been  passed  in  dealing  with  public  affairs, 
and  he  really  could  scarcely  account,  even  to  himself,  for  the  very  imper- 
fect manner  in  which  he  had  addressed  the  House.  [The  noble  earl  de- 
livered the  two  preceding  sentences  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling,  which  was 
most  cordially  responded  to  from  all  parts  of  the  House.]  He  could  not 
pretend  to  address  their  lordships  with  the  authority,  weight,  and  eloquence, 
of  the  great  men  who  had  preceded  him  on  this  subject,  but  who  had  passed 
away, — such  men  as  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke,  or  as  Wilberforce  and  Lord 
Grenville  among  the  living — (and  among  the  other  illustrious  dead  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  on  this  subject  he  might  mention  the  names 
of  Lord  Londonderry  and  Mr.  Sharpe.)  He  repeated  he  could  not  speak 
with  the  authority,  but  nevertheless  hoped  he  had  spoken  in  the  spirit,  of 
those  celebrated  men.  They  would  have  urged  the  question  with  an  elo- 
quence and  power  of  which  he  was  incapable  ;  they  would  have  laboured 
under  no  imperfection  or  impediment,  nor  stood  in  need  of  any  apology. 
Nevertheless,  following,  as  he  humbly  trusted,  in  the  spirit  of  those  great 
men,  and  attempting,  but  in  vain,  to  follow  out  their  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings, he  had  called  upon  the  House  to  entertain  this  important  subject. 
Their  lordships  had  the  advantage  of  the  riper  experience  of  later  times, 
which  some  of  the  illustrious  men  who  were  s'one,  did  not  enjoy;  and 
resting  upon  that  experience,  he  thought  he  might  with  confidence  ask  the 
House  to  agree  to  propositions  which  he  considered  calculated,  to  promote 
the  public  good  :  and  of  which,  if  passed,  and  carried  into  effect,  the  fame 
would  not  rest  with  him,  but  with.  Parliament  and  the  English  nation. 
If  their  lordships,  in  concurrence  with  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
should  bring  this  most' momentous  and  difficult  question  to  a  safe  and  satis- 
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factory  issue,  tliey  would  accomplish  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  justice 
and  humanity  that  had  ever  been  achieved  within  the  walls  of  Parliament/ 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  followed,  and  made  a  speech  of  great 
length  and  well  argued,  against  the  plan  of  Ministers,  though  on 
grounds  very  different  from  those  assumed  by  the  Abolitionists.  We 
give  a  short  extract  from  his  Grace's  address,  which  we  think  un- 
answerable. 

^  *  He  must  say  that  he  considered  the  Government  no  very  good  autho- 
rity for  the  assertion  that  free  negroes  would  he  found  willing  to  work  for 
hire,  for  Ministers  themselves  seemed  to  have  no  fixed  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. They  first  sent  out  their  orders  in  council,  which  they  soon  withdrew 
as  impracticable,  and  in  the  short  space  of  three  months  they  had  changed 
their  plan  several  times,  and  in  some  of  its  most  important  features.  First, 
there  was  the  plan  by  which  the  negro  was  to  be  coerced  into  labour  by  a 
tax  on  provisions,  which  would  force  him  to  do  a  greater  share  of  work  ; 
that  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  loan  to  the  Colonists  of  15,000,000/.  He 
wished  to  know  why  were  they  to  give  or  to  lend  15,000,000/.  to  the  Colo- 
nists, if  the  free  negroes  were  to  work?  He  could  easily  understand  the 
principle  of  compensation /or  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  labour  done 
by  the  slave  and  the  free  negro  ;  but  then  what  became  of  their  boasted  im- 
provement of  the  negro,  and  of  liis  willingness  to  work,  when  he  was  placed 
in  a  great  degree  at  his  own  disposal  ^  If  these  improvements  were  as  they 
were  described,  why  give  compensation  ? — If  no  such  improvement  was 
yet_  to  be  found,  then  all  these  measures  were  premature.  (Hear,  hear.) 
This  part  of  the  plan  of  coercion  by  the  tax  on  provisions  was  given  np  : 
and  then  came  the  plan  of  apprenticeship,  which  was  also  to  beaccompa- 
nied  by  a  gift  of  15,000,000/.  (A  noble  lord  said— "  of  20,000,000/.") 
No  ;  that  was  the  result  of  a  subsequent  charge  :  for,  in  about  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  just  after  the  Easter  holydays,  they  found  this  turned  into  a 
gift  of  20,000,000/.  Now,  seeing  that  these  various  changes  were  made 
by  the  same  set  of  noble  lords  and  right  hon.  gentlemen  who  now  recom- 
mended the  resolutions  before  the  House  to  their  lordships,— seeing  so  little 
accordance  in  their  plans,  or  so  little  adherence  to  any  fixed  principle, — 
considering  that  the  Noble  Earl,  in  his  address  to  the  House,  had 
left  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  measure  unexplained,  and  had 
touched  on  others  so  very  lightly,  he  must  say  that  he  looked  to  the  whole 
plan  with  less  of  confidence  than  he  had  ever  viewed  any  measure  that 
had  been  submitted  to  Parliament.  (Hear,  hear.)  If,  he  repeated,  these 
free  negi-oes  should  work,  and  if  there  should  a  return  of  sugar  to  the 
country,  for  what  was  the  compensation?' 

The  advocates  of  compensation  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  answer 
ibis  :  and  we  rejoice  to  find  so  strong  a  feeling  against  compensation 
for  anything  but  that  which  the  Noble  Duke  says  he  could  clearly 
understand, — the  difference  between  the  value  or  productiveness  of  free 
labour  and  slave  labour, — and  which  is  the  only  thing  for  which  com- 
pensation could  be  fairly  claimed.  We  trust,  tnerefore,  that  the  voice 
of  the  Country  will  be  expressed  on  this  subject,  with  sufficient  force 
to  compel  the  Ministers  to  abandon  this  part  of  their  plan,  and  make 
no  promise  of  compensation  whatever,  until  the  slaves  are  actually 
free,  and  until  loss  shall  have  been  proved  to  have  arisen  from  the 
substitution  of  free-labour  on  the  existincr  estates. 

o 

Lord  Suffield,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Harewood,  Lord  Ellenborough, 
and  Lord  Brougham,  each  spoke  on  the  matter ',  the  latter  in  a  very 
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subdued  tone  indeed,  compared  with  his  former  denunciations  of 
Slavery  in  every  shape  :  and,  in  illusion  to  some  expressions  that  had 
fallen  from  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  Noble  Chancellor  concluded  with 
the  following  remarkable  eulogy  on  the  present  House  of  Commons: 

'  Whatever  was  the  popularity  of  that  House,  and  whatever  was  the  re- 
spect entertained  for  it  by  the  people  of  the  Country,  which  he  would  not 
then  stop  to  discuss,  surely  that  popularity  and  that  respect  the  elaborate 
vituperation  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  by  any  Member  of  their 
Lordships'  House,  could  not,  by  any  means,  extend ;  and  yet  the  Noble 
Baron  had  indulged  in  language  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  would  have  been  much  better  dispensed  with. 
He  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  would  say,  and  he  would  repeat  it  with  a  con- 
fidence that  could  not  be  shaken,  that  a  more  honest,  a  more  upright,  and 
a  more  independent  House  of  Commons  tium  the  present,  had  never  been 
elected  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  a  great  and  a  free  people.  Their 
lordships,  by  cordially  co-operating  with  that  House  of  Commons,  in  for- 
warding the  great  measure  before  them,  would,  he  confidently  repeated,  in- 
sure themselves,  the  love,  gratitude,  and  respect  of  the  Country.' 

We  do  not  believe  the  Country  generally  entertains  this  high  opi- 
nion of  the  indejjendence  of  the  Lower  House  :  or  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  love,  or  gratitude,  or  respect,  is/elt  generally  for  its  present 
Members.  But,  as  they  have  supported  by  large  majorities  the  mea- 
sures of  liord  Brougham's  colleagues,  for  coercing  by  arbitrary  power 
the  people  of  Leland,  for  refusing  all  relief  from  taxation  to  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  and  for  prolonging  for  twelve  years  more  the  slavery 
of  the  negroes,  and  lavishing  20  millions  on  their  masters,  it  is  but 
cheap  repayment  for  all  this  servility — to  give  them  a  few  flattering- 
phrases,  and  these  no  doubt  will  be  received  with  all  grace  and  thank- 
fulness by  those  on  whom  they  have  been  bestowed. 

The  resolutions  were  ultimately  adopted  by  the  Lords — the  only 
amendment  moved,  being  one  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  leave 
out  the  words  "  on  liberal  and  comprehensive  principles,"  as  applied 
to  the  education  of  the  slaves,  which,  however,  was  negatived,  (and 
not  adopted  as  the  Papers  have  generally  stated)  without  a  division. 

It  was  a  matter  of  general  observation,  that  the  Bishops,  who  had 
come  down  in  such  numbers,  and  remained  in  so  close  a  phalanx,  to 
support  the  Tory  Peers  in  their  eulogies  on  the  bigot  and  tyrant  Don 
Miguel,  felt  so  little  sympathy  for  the  unhappy  slaves  in  the  Colonies, 
that  they  all  left  the  House  during  the  Earl  of  Ripon's  speech, 
excepting  only  two  — and  did  not  even  remain  to  gi'ace  by  their  pre- 
sence an  Act  for  lessening  the  sufferings  of  800,000  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  in  stripes  and  bondage  ! — The  right  reverend  "  Fathers  in 
God"  (what  a  profanation  of  the  divine  name  !)  seem  fast  hastening 
their  own  destruction. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— June  25. 

There  was  a  morning  sitting  for  petitions  as  usual — but  when  bu- 
siness proceeded  for  a  short  time,  Mr.  Ruthven  moved  that  the 
House  be  counted — and  there  being  only  25  members  present,  the 
House  immediately  adjourned. 
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In  the  evening  sitting,  several  motions — to  the  extent  of  14  or  15  — 
were  expected  to  have  been  brought  on  ;  but  the  Irish  Church  Bill  not 
having  yet  been  got  through  the  Committee,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
House,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Ministers,  being  very  strong  in  favour  of 
finishing  this  Bill  to-night,  so  as  to  have  the  third  reading  on  Friday, 
and  get  it  passed  during  the  present  week,  —  all  who  had  notices  of 
motions  consented  to  give  way. 

On  the  Speaker  calling  on  Mr.  Ruthven,  whose  motion  for  the 
reduction  of  Taxation  stood  first  on  the  list, 

Mr.  Stanley  said  he  hoped  that  at  the  present  late  period  of  the 
Session,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  business,  the  hon. 
Member  would  consent  to  withdraw  his  motion.  The  resolution 
which  the  hon.  Member  intended  to  propose,  only  went  to  affirm  a 
principle  of  which  no  man  entertained  a  doubt,  and  which  was  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  whole  of  the  House.  The  motion,  even  if  carried, 
would  at  present  lead  to  no  practical  result,  while  it  might  produce  a 
long  discussion.  He  trusted  that  the  hon.  gentleman  would  withdraw 
it,  seeing  that  his  noble  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was 
unavoidably  absent,  (from  illness)  and  that  it  was  most  desirable  to 
proceed  with  the  Church  Temporalities  Bill. 

Mr.  KuTHVEN,  after  a  few  words  as  to  the  importance  of  the  mo- 
tion, consented,  under  the  circumstances,  to  withdraw  it  for  the 
present,  giving  notice  that  he  would  bring  it  forward  upon  an  early 
day. 

On  Mr.  Buckingham,  whose  motion  relative  to  flogging  in  the 
army  and  navy  stood  next,  being  called, 

Mr.  Ellice  rose  and  said,  that  before  the  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
ceeded to  make  his  motion,  he  wished  to  inform  the  House  that  since 
the  subject  had  been  under  discussion  in  the  House,  it  had  occupied 
the  serious  attention  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  and  that  an  order 
had  been  framed,  he  could  not  as  yet  say  it  had  been  issued — but  if 
not  issued,  no  delay  would  take  place  in  issuing  it,  restricting  the 
practice  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
those  cases  specified  in  the  amendment  moved  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex  on  a  former  occasion,  and  which  had  been  seconded  by 
the  hon.  baronet,  the  Member  for  Westminster.  (Hear,  hear.)  Al- 
though he  might  mislead  the  House  by  stating  that  the  resolution  in 
question  had  been  couched  in  the  very  terms  of  the  amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member,  yet  he  believed  it  was  nearly  so,  and  of  this  he 
could  assure  the  House,  that  His  Majesty's  Government  were  most 
anxious  that  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  should  be  restricted 
within  the  utmost  possible  limits  that  were  supposed  to  be  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  discipline  in  the  army.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
hoped,  therefore,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  hon.  Member 
would  withdiaw  his  motion,  and  that  he  would  not  renew  it  during 
the  present  Session.  It  was  most  important  that  they  should  not  have 
a  discussion  agfiin  upon  it  during  the  present  Session,  and  he  there- 
fore trusted  that  the  hon.  Member  would  be  disposed  to  place  confi- 
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dence  in  His  Majesty's  Government,  who  were  most  anxious  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  restrain  the  practice  in  question,  and  that  he  would 
not  renew  his  notice  on  the  subject  during  this  Session.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Buckingham  had  heard  the  statement  just  made  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  with  very  great  satisfaction,  and  he  was  sure  that  it 
would  be  satisfactory  both  to  the  House  and  to  the  country.  To  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  himself,  in  no  small  degree,  was  due  the  credit 
that  attached  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  this  instance.  He 
was  willing  to  give  a  proof  of  the  confidence  which  he  placed  in  the 
good  intentions  of  the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  at  War,  by  withdrawing 
his  motion  for  the  present  session,  and  thus  giving  a  trial  to  the  expe- 
riment which  he  proposed  of  reducing  the  amount  of  corporal  pu- 
nishment in  the  army.  He  begged,  however,  in  doing  so,  to  give 
notice,  that  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  system  which  was  now  pro- 
posed should  not  be  found  to  work  well,  he  would  renew  his  motion 
next  session  for  the  abolition  altogether  of  corporal  punishment  in 
the  army. 

Mr.  H.  L.  BuLWER  felt  reluctantly  compelled,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  postpone  his  motion  relative  to  reduc- 
tions in  the  public  expenditure  until  the  first  supply  day. 

Mr.  Hume,  for  the  same  reason,  postponed  his  motion  relative  to 
the  warrant  of  appointment  of  Privy  Seal  in  Scotland  to  that  day 
sennight. 

Mr.  F.  O'Connor]  said  that,  taking  into  account  'the  lateness  of 
the  session,  he  felt  that  he  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  question 
of  Poors  Laws  for  Ireland  if  he  should  bring  it  on  now.  He  therefore 
begged  to  withdtaw  his  motion  on  that  subject  for  the  present  session. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  would  recommend  sincerely  to  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  instead  of  seeking  for  information  on  this  subject  through 
the  medium  of  commissioners,  who  might  be  partial,  or  prejudiced  in 
their  views  respecting  it,  to  have  the  whole  of  this  most  important 
question  referred  to  a  select  committee,  to  sift  and  examine  it  in  all  its 
points  and  bearings.  (Hear.) 

Mr.  F.  O'Connor  said,  that  in  reference  to  another  notice  of 
motion  of  his  which  stood  in  the  order-book  for  to-morrow,  he  wished 
to  take  that  opportunity  to  postpone  it  to  a  future  day.  The  motion 
in  question  related  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  He  was  sorry  that  he 
felt  obliged  owing  to  circumstances  which  he  could  not  entirely  con- 
trol, to  postpone  that  motion  to  the  16th  of  July,  which  was  the  first 
open  day  that  he  found  upon  the  order-book.  He  was  most  anxious 
to  bring  on  the  discussion  of  that  question  without  delay,  and  upon 
the  earliest  day  he  could  ;  and  he  would  now  pledge  himself  positively 
to  bring  it  forward  on  the  day  he  had  named.' 

Mr.  Stanley  next  rose  to  express  a  hope  that  the  hon.  member  for 
SheflSeld  would  also  consent  to  postpone  his  motion  relative  to  the 
Impressment  of  Seamen  till  some  future  day,  as,  in  addition  to  the 
general  reason  of  a  desire  to  proceed  with  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  the 
unavoidable  absence  both  of  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  the 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  would  render  it  extremely  inconvenient 
to  have  the  discussion  hrought  on  now. 

Mr.  Buckingham  said,  that  he  yielded  on  this  occasion  with  much 
more  reluctance  then  on  the  former — as  the  subject  of  Impressment 
was  one  to  which  he  attached  a  professional  as  well  as  a  political 
interest :  and  as  he  had  already  postponed  it  once  in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Government,  he  was  afraid  that  by  too  easily  yielding 
a  second  time,  he  should  be  thought  indifferent  to  its  success.  He 
took  this  occasion,  however,  to  say  that  it  was  precisely  because  he 
was  anxious  for  that  success,  that  he  would  not  press  his  motion  at 
a  moment  when  the  general  feeling  of  the  House  was  against  it. 
He  could  not,  however,  consent,  as  he  had  done  in  the  former  case, 
to  defer  his  motion  to  another  session  to  await  the  result  of  any 
experiment — as  none  had  been  proposed  to  be  tried  :  but  he  would 
certainly  not  permit  the  session  to  pass  over  without  taking  the  sense 
of  the  House  upon  this  important  national  question  :  and  he  should 
therefore  postpone  it  to  the  earliest  day  that  he  found  not  already  fully  • 
engaged  on  the  hooks — namely,  till  Tuesday  the  23rd  of  July. 

The  House,  after  some  slight  delay,  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  which  after  a  short  and  desultory  discussion 
on  an  amendment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  exempt  from  taxation  all 
livings  under  £300  per  annum,  was  carried  through  the  Committee, 
and  the  report  ordered  to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  Friday. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— June  26. 

There  was  a  morning  sitting  as  usual  to  day,  but  it  lasted  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  Mr.  Cobbett  having  moved  that  the  House  be 
counted,  when  there  being  only  thirty-one  members  present,  it  was 
necessarily  adjourned.  Every  day  shews  the  absurdity  of  the  existing 
rule,  that  twenty  members  may  make  a  House,  but  it  requires  forty 
to  keep  it ;  and  for  this,  and  other  reasons,  we  doubt  not  that  the 
morning  sittings  will  soon  be  given  up.  The  business  should  be 
done  in  one  continuous  and  unbroken  sitting  only ;  either  by  day, 
from  10  to  6,  or  by  night,  from  4  to  12,  the  former  of  which  however 
would  be  far  preferable,  and  eight  hours  uninterrupted  attention  is  as 
much  as  any  man  can  well  bestow.  But  day  and  night  is  more  than 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  business  of  legislation,  as  being  unfavour- 
able to  the  health  of  the  members  themselves,  and  leading  to  the  great- 
est evils  of  imperfect  legislation,  as  we  have  already  repeatedly  shewn. 

The  business  of  the  evening  was  confined  to  the  advancement  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Irish  Marriage  Bill,  and  of  several  Scotch  Bills 
connected  with  Burgh  Reform,  a  stage  on  their  progress.  The  latter, 
however,  gave  rise  to  so  many  divisions,  on  various  clauses,  that  they 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  night ;  so  that  it  was  one  o'clock  when 
the  order  of  the  day  was  read  for  the  House  going  into  Committee 
on  the  Jewish  Emancipation  Bill. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  and  Sir  Charles  Burrell  objected  to  proceed- 
ing with  so  important  a  measure  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night,  and 
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when  so  mcany  were  absent,  who  liad  gone  away  under  an  impression 
that  the  Bill  would  not  come  on  :  and  being  determined  to  oppose 
the  Bill  in  every  stage,  they  moved,  first,  an  adjournment  of  the 
House,  then,  an  adjournment  of  the  debate,  and  divided  ui)on  each 
occasion.  As  they  were  however  beaten  on  both,  the  numbers  on 
their  side  being  22,  and  on  the  other  side  118,  the  House  went  into 
Committee,  when,  further  opposition,  by  way  of  amendments  on  the 
clauses,  was  made  by  Sir  Oswald  Mosely,  Mr.  A.  Johnston,  and  Mr. 
Plumptre,  supported  by  Mr.  John  Maxwell,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Sin- 
clair, Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  Mr.  C.  Bruce,  and  Lord  Stormont ;  but 
all  the  divisions  were  in  the  same  proportion  of  about  20  against  the 
Bill,  to  100  in  its  favour,  and  it  was  consequently  carried  through 
the  Committee.  The  House  did  not  adjourn  until  three  in  the  mor- 
ning, and  sun-rise  saluted  our  curtains  before  we  retired  to  bed. 
The  idea  of  discussing  such  a  measure  as  the  one  in  question,  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  a  hard  day's  labour  had 
previously  exhausted  the  strength,  blunted  the  perceptions,  and  irri- 
tated the  tempers,  of  all  who  were  to  take  part  in  it,  could  not  have 
been  entertained  for  a  moment  in  any  other  country  than  England  ; 
which,  nevertheless,  assumes  to  itself  the  superiority  over  all  other 
nations,  for  the  wisdom  of  her  institutions  ! 


BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


Leaue  of  Absence. 

Tp  Mr.  French,  a  month ^    Mr.  Charles  O'Connell,  six  weeks;  Mr.  William 

Roche,  a  month. 
To  Mr.. Fort,  a  month j  Mi*.  Gore  Langton,  a  fortnight;  Mr.  Marsland,  three 

weeks. 
To  Mr.  Hope  Johnston,  a  month;  Marquis  of  Blandford,  three  weeks;  Sir  Robert 

Heman,  three  weeks. 
To  Mr.  William  Stewart,  a  month;  Earl  Grosvenor,  a  fortnight. 

Notices  of  Motions. 

Mr.  O'Connell. Resolution,  declaratory  of  the  means  by  which  the  destitution 

of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  was  effected; — of  the  miseries  which  the  Measure 
called  the  Legislative  Union  has  produced  in  Ireland; — of  the  evils  which  that 
Measure  has  inflicted  on  the  labourers  in  husbandry,  and  on  the  operatives  in 
manufacture  in  England;— of  the  accumulating  pressure  of  the  Poor  Laws  ia 
England  occasioned  by  that  Measure; — and  of  the  inevitable  separation  of  the 
two  Countries  which  must,  result   from  a  perseverance  in  the  Union,  as  at 

present  arranged  and  acted  upon. [At  the  earliest  practicable  period  of  the 

Session.] 

Ml-.  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer. Select  Committee,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  our 

Diplomacy,  with  a  view  to  see  whether  it  may  not  be  rendered  more  generally 
eflScient. [Next  Session.] 

Mr.  Tennyson. Bill  to  repeal  the  Septennial  Act. [Tuesday,  2nd  July.] 

Dr.  Baldwin. Select  Committee,  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  the  various 

forms  of  absentee  expenditure  by  which  Ireland  is  afflicted,  to  ascertain  its  ef- 
fects on  the  prosperity  of  that  country,  and  on  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and 

to  discover  a  remedy,  if  possible,  for  the  evils  it  occasions. [Defei'red  till 

Thursday  11th  July.] 
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DIVISION  ON  MR.  STANLEY'S  MOTION  TO  STRIKE  OUT 
THE  47tli  CLAUSE  OF  THE  IRISH  CHURCH  TEMPORA- 
LITIES BILL,  ON  THE  21st  OF  JUNE. 

LIST  OF  MEMBERS 

Who  divided  on  the  21st  of  June,  for  retaining  the  147th  clause,  which 
directed  that  the  surplus  monies  from  the  sales  of  the  Bishops'  lands  "  shall  be 
applied  to  such  purposes  as  Parliament  shall  hereafter  appoint  and  direct."  For 
retaining  the  clause,  150;  for  striking  it  out,  281  ;  majority  with  Ministers,  131. 


MINORITY. 


England. 
Agliouby,  H.  A. 
Attwood,  T. 
Bainbridge,  E.T. 
Beauclerk,  Major 
Beaumont,  T.W. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Bewes,  Thomas 
Blamire,  W, 
Bowes,  J. 
Briggs,  R. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Brocklehurst,  I. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Buckingham,  J.  S. 
Buller,  C. 
Bulwer,  H.  L. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chaytor,  Sir  W. 
Chichester,  J.  P.  B. 
Childcrs,  J.  W. 
Clay,  W. 
Clements,  Lord 
Cobbett,  W. 
Curteis,  H.  B. 
Dashwood,  G.  H. 
Davies,  Lieut.-Coi. 
Divett,  E. 
Dundas,  Capt.  J.W. 
Dundas,  Hon.  J.  C. 
Ellis,  W. 
Evans,  W. 
Evans,  Colonel 
Ewart,  W. 
Faithful,  G. 
Fellowes,  H.;.N. 
Fielden,  J. 
Fitzroy,  Charles 
Gaskell,  D. 
Gisborne,  T. 
Grote,  George 
Guest,  J.  J. 
Guise,  Sir  B.  W. 


Hall,  B. 

Handley,  Major 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hawes,  Benjamin 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Heathcote,  J.  J. 
Heron,  Sir  R. 
Hill,  M.  D. 
Hoskins,  K. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howard,  Ralph 
Hudson,  T. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  J. 
Ingilby,Sir  W.  A. 
James,  W. 
Jervis,  J. 
Lambton,  H. 
Landale,  Hon.  C. 
Lee,  J.  L.  H. 
Leech,  J. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lister,  E. 
Lloyd,  J.  H. 
Lopes,  Sir  R. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
Martin,  J. 
Methuen,  P. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Moreton,  Hon.  A.  H 
Moirison,  J. 
O'Callagan,  C. 
Ord,W.H. 
Palmer,  Gen. 
Parrott,J. 
Pease,  J. 
Philips,  M. 
Potter,  R. 
Pryse,  P. 
Richards,  J. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 


Rolfe,  R.  M.  Blake,  M.  J. 

Romilly,  J.  Chapman,  M.  L. 

Romilly,  E.  Clements,  Viscount 

Russell,  LordC.J.F.Coote,  Sir  C.  H. 
Scholefield,  J.  Copeland, Alderman 

Stanley,  Edward  J.  Don,  O'Conor 
Strutt,  E.  Evans,  G. 

Tayleure,  W.  Finn,  W.  F. 

Tennyson,  Rt.Hn.C.  Fitzgerald,  T. 
Thicknesse,  R.  Fitzgibbon,  Col.  the 

Todd,  R.  Hon.  R. 

Tooke,  W.  Fitzsimon,  C. 

Torrens,  Col.  R.        Fitzsimon,  N. 
Trelawney,  W.  L.  S.  Grattan,  H. 
Turner,  W.  Jephson,  C.  D.  O, 

Vincent,  Sir  F.  Lalor,  P. 

Wigney,  I.  N.  Macnamara,  W.  N. 

Wood,  Alderman  M.  Martin,  J. 


Walter,  J. 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  J.  L. 
Wason,  R. 

Scotland. 


Nagle,  Sir  R. 
O'Brien,  C. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connell.J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connor,  F. 


Abe,«o.by.  Right  «:Far.a^.«-M- 

Hon.  J.  R  n 

Fergusson,  R.  r>^^u       'i^'o 

r,,    ^.        ri      Kj  r>  Ruthven,  E.  S. 
Fleming,  Hn.  Ad.  C.„   ^,        '  t- 

Gillon,W.P.  ?r^r^,'      , 

Hallyburton,Hn.  D-  5^^;^^^"'  ^{J^^"^'* 
,r\  _   1 1   T>    \  Sullivan,  R. 

Talbot,  J.  H. 


Oswald,  R.A. 
Oswald,  J. 
Parnell,  Sir  H. 
Stuart,  R. 
Wallace,  R. 


Ireland. 
Baldwin,  Dr. 
Barron,  W. 
Bellew,  R. 
Bernard,  Hon.  W.S. 
Browne,  J.  D.  teller. 

Browne,  D.  O'Connell,  D. 


Talbot,  J. 
Trelawney,  W.  S. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Walker,  C.A. 
Wallace,  T. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
White,  S. 
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tMAJORlTY. 


England.  Fenton,  Capt.  L. 

Andover,  Lord  Vise.  Ferguson, Gen.SirR. 


Apsley,  Lord 
Ashley,  Lord 
Atherley,  A. 
Attwood,  M. 
Baring,  A. 


Fielden,  W. 
Finch,  G. 
Folkes,  Sir  W. 
Foster,  C.  S. 
Fox,  Lieu.-CoLC.R. 
Freemantle,  Sir  T. 
Gaskell,IJ.  M. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 


Bentinck,  Lord  G. 

F.  C. 

Berkeley,  Hon.  C.F.  Gladstone,  T. 
Bethell,  R.  Gordon,  R. 

Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Boss,  J. 

Brigstock,"W.  P. 
Brodie,  Captain 


Brougham,  J. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Buller,  J.W. 
Buller,E. 
Bulteel,  J.  C. 
Burton,  H. 
Buxton,  Fowell 
Byng,  G. 
Byng,  Sir  J. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Carter,  J.  B. 


Goulburn,  Rt.Hn.H. 
Graham,  Sir  J. R.G. 
Grant,  Rt.  Hon.  R. 
Grey,  Hon.  Col. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Gronow,  Cap.  R.  H. 
Hughes,  H. 
Halse,  James 
Handley,  W.  F. 
Handley,  H. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J, 
Harcourt,  G.  V. 
Hardinge,Hn.Sir  H. 
Hardy,  J. 
Heathcote,  G.  J, 


Cartwright,  W.  R.    Henniker,  Lord 
Cavendish,  Hon.  C.  Herbert,  Hon.  S. 
Cavendish,  Col.         Herries,   Rt.     Hon 
Cayley,  Sir  G.  J.  C. 

Chandos,  Marquis    Hodges,  T.'L. 
Chaplin,  Col.  T.        Hodgson,  J. 
Chapman,  A.  Hornby,  E.  G. 

Chetwynd,  Capt.       Home,  Sir  W. 
Clive,  E.  B.  Hotham,  Lord 

Clive,  Viscount         Houldsworth,  T. 
Clive,  Hon.  R.  Howick,  Viscount 

Codrington,  Sir  E.  Halcomb,  J. 
Collier,  J.  Hope,  H.  F. 

Copeland,  W.  T.  Hurst,  R.  H. 
Cooper,  Hon.A.H.A.  Hyett,  W.  H. 
Crawley,  S.  Ingham,  R. 

Dare,  R.  W.  Inglis,  Sir  R. 

Darlington,  Earl  of  Jermyn,  Earl 
Donkin,  Sir  R.  S.     Jerninghara,    Hon. 
Dugdale,  W.  S.  H.  V. 

Duncannon,  Vise.     Johnstone,  Sir  J.  V, 
Duncombe,Hon.  W.  Keppel,  Major  G. 
Dundas,    Hon.    Sir  Kerry,  Earl 
R.  L.  Key,  Sir  J. 

Edwards,  J.  King,  E.  B. 

Ebrington,  Viscount  Knatchbull,  Sir  E. 
Egerton,  W.  T.  Labouchere,  Henry 

Ellis,  E.  Lamont,  Captain  N 

Estcourt,  T.  G.  B.    Langston,  J.  H. 
Fancourt,  Major       Langston,  Col.  G. 
Fazakerley,  I,  N. 


Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lester,  B.  L. 
Lewis,  Hon.  T.  F. 
Lincoln,  Earl 
Littleton,  E.  J. 
Locke,  W. 
Lowther,  Hon.  H. 
Lumley,  Viscount 
Lushington,  Dr.  S. 
Lygon,Hon.  H.  B. 
Lyall,  G. 
Maberly,  Colonel 
Macauley,  T.  B. 
Mangles,  J. 
Marryat,  J. 
Marshall,  J. 
Mildmay,  P.  St.  J. 
Miller,  W.  H. 
Milton,  Lord  Vise. 
Molyneux,  I,ord 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Mosley,  Sir  O. 
Mostyn,  Hn.E.M.L. 
Norreys,  Lord 
North,  F. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Owen,  H.  O. 
Palmer,  C.F. 
Palmei',  R. 
Palmerston,  Vise. 
Parker,  J. 
Pechell,  Sir  S.  J.  B. 
Peel,  Sir  R. 
Peel,  Col.  J. 
Pelham,  Hn.C.A.G. 
Pendarves,  E.  W. 
Perrin,  Louis 
Peter,  W. 
Phillips,  C.  M. 
Philips,  Sir  G. 
Phillpotts,  J. 
Pigott,  R. 
Pinney,  W. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Ponsonby,  Hn.W.F. 
,  Poulter,  J 
Powell,  CoL  W.  E. 
Poyntz,  W.  S. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Prime,  G. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Rice,  Hon.  T.  S. 
,  Rickford,  W. 
Rider,  T. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 


Robarts,  A.  W. 
Ross,  C. 
Rotch,  B. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  W.  C. 
Ryle,  J. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Sandford,  E.  A. 
Scott,  Sir  E.  D. 
Scott,  J.W. 
Scrope,  G.  Poulett 
Sebright,  Sir  N. 
Shawe,  R.  N. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Simeon,  Sir  R.  G, 
Skipwith,  Sir  G. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Somerset,  Lord  G, 
Spankie,  Mr.  Serj:  | 
Stanley,  E.  G.  S. 
Stanley,  Hon.  H.  T. 
Stanley,  E. 
Staveley,  J.  K. 
Stormont,  Viscount 
Strickland,  G. 
Surrey,  Earl 
Sutton,  Ri.  Hon.  C. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Taylor, Rt.Hn.M.A. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thompson,  P.  B. 
Tower,  C.  T. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Troubridge,SirE.T. 
Tullamore,  Lord 
Tyrrell,  Sir  J.  T.  : 
Verney,  Sir  H. 
Vernon,  Hon.  G.  J. 
Vernon,  G.  H. 
Villiers,  Viscount 
Vivian,  SirH. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Vyvyan,  Sir  R. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 
Winnington,  Sir  T. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wood,  C. 
Walker,  R. 
Wall,  C.B. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Waterpark,  Lord 
Watson,  Hon.  R, 
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MAJORITY— Continued. 


Wedgwood,  J.  Ewing,  J.  Stewart,  E.  Daly,  J. 

Weyland,  Major  R.  Ferguson,  Capt.  G.  Steuart,  SirM.  S.  Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 

Whitbread,  VV.  H.    Gordon,  Hon.  Capt.  Traill,  G.  Hayes,  Sir  E. 

Wrottesley,  Sir  J.      Grant,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  Hill,  Lord  M. 

Wynn,  Rt.Hn.C.W.  Hay,  Sir  J.  Ireland.  Knox,  Hon.  J.  J. 

Yorke,  Capt.  C.  P.    Hay,  Col.A.L.  Acheson,  Viscount  Lefroy,  A. 

Young,  G.T.  Jeffrejs  Rt.  Hon.  F.  Archdall,  Gen.  M.  Maxwell,  H. 

Johnston,  A.  Bateson,  Sir  R.  Mullins,  F.  W. 

Scotland.  Johnstone,  J.  J.  H.  Belfast,  Earl  O'Neill,  Hon.  J. 

Adam,  Admiral         Loch,  J.  Castlereagh,  Vise.  Oxmantown,  Lord 

Agne.v,  Sir  A.  Mackenzie,  J.  A.  S.  Christmas,  J.  N.  Perceval,  Col. 

Arbuthnot,  Hon.  H.  Macleod,  R.  Cole,  Lord  Perrin,  L. 

Bannernian,  A.         Maxwell,  Sir  J.  Cole,  Hon.  A.  Shaw,  F. 

Colquhoun,  J.  C.      Murray,  J,  A.  Cnnolly,  Col.  E.  M.  Tennent,  J.  E. 

D  unlop,  Capt.  J.       Ross,  H.  Cooper,  E.  J.  Verner,  Col.  W. 

Elliott,  Hon.  Capt.  Sinclair,  G.  Cony,  Hon.  H.  L.  Young,  J. 


TO  CORRESPONi)ENTS. 


We  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  to  our  Correspondents  that  it  will  be 
greatly  to  our  convenience^  and  not  detrimental  to  their  oivn,  if  tliey  will 
have  the  kindness  to  observe  the  folloxving  rules  : — 

1.  To  write  their  communications,  when  intended  to  he  printed,  on  Note 
Paper,  in  small  pages,  with  the  writing  on  one  side  only,  and  in  a  large  and 
legible  hand.  For  the  want  of  this,  errors  arise,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
correct, 

2.  To  confine  their  communications  within  a  reasonable  limit ;  not  to 
exceed  for  any  one  Letter,  more  than  ten  or  twelve  pages  of  Note  Paper 
neatly  uritten.  For  want  of  this  necessary  brevity,  many  communications 
have  been  unavoidably  omitted. 

3.  To  keep  each  separate  packet  or  cover,  sent  us  by  the  Post,  ivithin  one 
ounce  weight ;  and  where  the  whole  communication  exceeds  that,  to  divide  it 
into  two  packets,  as  the  weight  of  a  single  hair  beyond  the  ounce,  subjects 
the  whole  weight  to  heavy  postage.  For  ivant  of  attention  to  this,  we  have 
been  obliged  to  refuse  the  receipt  of  a  great  number  of  Letters. 

4.  To  accompany  each  Communication  ivilh  the  real  name  and  address 
of  the  writer,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  contained  in 
it ;  that  we  may  know  to  whom  to  refer  in  case  of  need.  For  the  want  of 
such  guarantees^  a  great  number  of  communications  are  every  week  rejected. 
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EXTRAORDINATY  CASE  OF  A  SLAVE  MADE  FREE— SERV- 
ING THE  KING— AND  BEING  ENSLAVED  AGAIN. 

Among  the  number  and  variety  of  cases  which  have  come  under  our 
notice  as  connected  with  the  horrors  of  Slavery  in  the  Colonies,  we 
do  not  remember  any  one  of  greater  hardship  or  cruelty  than  the  one 
we  are  now  about  to  record.  It  is  taken  from  the  Grenada  Free  Press, 
of  the  8th  of  May  last,  1833,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Massie  of  Dublin,  has  been  communicated  to  one  of  the 
Journals  of  that  city,  Stewarfs  Dispatch,  in  an  animated  and  impas- 
sioned letter,  printed  in  that  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

"  Will  our  patriot  and  sailor  ting  give  countenance  to  such  an  in- 
stance of  oppression  and  hardship  as  is  here  exposed  ?  Will  his 
Colonial  Minister  suffer  the  negroes  to  remain  under  the  impression, 
that  even  His  Majesty's  sailors  may  be  enslaved  again  ?  Is  this  a 
national  reward  for  eight  years'  service  afloat  ?  I  call  upon  the  brave 
and  generous  Admiral  Fleming  to  exert  himself  on  behalf  of  John 
Lewis.  Can  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  throw  the  British  shield 
over  the  coloured  British  tar  ?  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell,  who 
stands  foremost  as  the  negro's  friend,  among  our  Irish  representatives  ; 
— to  Mr.  Buckingham,  a  guardian  of  all  our  Colonial  interests,  and 
the  zealous  and  talented  advocate  of  freedom  all  over  the  world  ; — to 
Mr.  Buxton,  the  long,  the  faithful  champion  of  African  bondsmen  ; 
and  to  all  to  whom  has  been  given  the  hallowed  sympathy  of  a  son's 
affection,  to  arouse  the  British  senate  in  behalf  of  John  Lewis,  who 
*  having  been  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  again  to  see  his  parents,' 
braved  storms,  hardships,  and  slavery,  after  a  twenty-two  years  ab- 
sence, to  receive  a  father's  blessing,  and  to  shed  his  tribute  of  affection 
as  a  last  ray  of  comfort  on  the  heart  of  his  enslaved  and  aged  parents: 
but  who,  in  the  discharge  of  this  sublime  mission,  in  the  display  of 
this  heaven-born  affection,  in  the  hour  of  this  ineffable  liappiness  to  a 
child  and  his  parents, — a  scene  where  angels,  suspending  their  hea- 
venly exercises,  might  rest  in  rapturous  admiration — was  arrested  on 
the  charge  of  having  deprived  a  fellow-man  of  his  property,  and  by  his 
absence  ^having  wronged  his  owner  of  the  value  of  bis  labour  or  hire.' 
Hear  it,  Britons  ! — such  a  charge  against  a  man  that  was  a  British 
sailor  for  eight  years,  and  as  an  affectionate  son  had  ventured,  leaving 
wife  and  children  in  England,  to  visit  his  slave-bound  parents,  and 
solace  their  declining  years,  evx^n  at  his  own  peril !  !" 

The  case  is,  in  itself,  so  striking,  that  we  should  only  weaken  its 
effect  by  preliminary  comment :  but  having  pledged  ourselves  to  bring 
before  our  readers  the  crying  abuses  of  our  Colonial   Governments 
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and  Courts,  in  the  East  and  in  tlie  West ;  and  conceiving  tliis  to  be 
a  case  strongly  claiming  the  utmost  publicity  we  can  give  it  at  this 
eventful  moment,  while  the  question  of  Slave  Emancipation  is  still 
pending  before  the  Legislature  of  the  Country,*we  record  it  as  it  is  re- 
ported in  the  Colonial  Journal  already  referred  to. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  1833,  John  Lewis,  a  slave  of  Samaritan  estate, 
was  brought  up,  by  habeas  corpus,  before  his  honour  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Grenada,  claiming  his  discharge  from  prison  on  the 
plea  that  the  magistrates  had  exercised  an  unlawful  jurisdiction  in 
committing  him  to  prison  as  a  slave,  he  claiming  to  be  a  free  subject 
of  his  Majesty.  It  was  proved  by  the  evidence  adduced,  that  John 
Lewis  was  born  a  slave  on  the  estate  mentioned,  from  which  he  ab- 
sented himself  on  the  1 7th  of  April,  1810.  The  prisoner  did  not  deny 
that  he  was  born  a  slave  on  the  said  property,  and  that  he  had  quitted 
it  in  1810; — that  in  1811  he  proceeded  to  England,  where  he  had 
mamed  a  white  woman,  by  whom  he  had  two  children  ; — that  he  had 
been  impressed  into  his  Majesty's  naval  service,  where  he  had  been  for 
eight  years ; — and  that  having  been  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire 
again  to  see  his  parents,  he  had  left  England,  and  amved  in  St.  Vin- 
cent on  the  26th  of  February,  whence  he  had  come  to  Grenada; — and, 
on  his  going  to  Samaritan,  he  was  arrested  without  cause  by  Mr.  Scott, 
the  manager  of  the  property.  After  the  argument  of  the  case  at  con- 
siderable length,  his  Honour  adjourned  the  hearing  until  Friday,  when 
he  gave  the  following  judgment : — 

'  The  case  of  John  Lewis,  confined  in  the  common  gaol  as  a  run-away 
slave,  praying,  as  a  free  man,  to  be  discharged  under  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, and  contending  that  his  imprisonment  is  unlawful,  even  if'  he  be  a 
slave. 

'  The  petition  of  John  Lewis  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  Grenada,  has  been 
read  by  the  Attorney-General  as  his  counsel.  This  petition  sets  forth  a 
variety  of  matters,  which,  if  they  had  been  sufficiently  proved  to  be  matters 
of  fact,  could  not  be  judicially  considered  as  grounds  for  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  towards  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner,  although  they  may  have 
weight  in  another  place. 

'  This  case  is  of  peculiar  interest  at  this  crisis  of  West  India  affairs. 

'  1st.  It  has  been  contended  for  the  prisoner,  that  he  is  a  freeman,  and 
therefore  that  he  ought  not  to  be  incarcerated  as  a  slave. 

*  2nd.  It  has  been  contended  that  if  even  the  prisoner  were  a  slave,  yet 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  case,  he  ought  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  Majesty's  Collector  of  Customs,  under  the  5th  of  Geo.  IV.  cap. 
113,  as  forfeited,  instead  of  being  in  gaol,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  be 
discharged  under  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

'  In  support  of  the  first  position,  that  under  the  circumstances  of  this 
case,  he  ought  to  be  deemed  a  freeman,  it  has  been  shown  by  his  counsel 
that  the  prisoner  declared,  before  certain  magistrates  of  the  island,  that  he 
ran  away  from  the  Samaritan  estate  in  this  island,  when  he  was  a  slave  on 
the  said  estate  about  twenty-two  years  ago ;  and  in  his  petition  to  the 
Governor,  on  which  this  application  has  been  directed  or  founded,  he  de- 
clares that  after  makinj^  his  escape  in  a  schooner,  he  was  impressed  on 
board  a  British  man  of  war  ;  and  that  Mr.  Scott,  the  manager  of  the  Sa- 
maritan estate,  swore  before  the  magistrates,  that  he  found,  by  the  estate's 
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journal,  he  ran  away  on  tlie  I7tli  of  April,  1810,  and  returned  to  the  estate 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1833,  and  that  this  same  John  Lewis  had  heen  duly 
registered  as  a  slave  belonging  to,  and  runaway  from,  the  said  estate,  at  the 
first  and  every  subsequent  registration  of  slaves,  and  that  the  driver  of  the 
slaves  of  the  said  estate,  named  Reubin,  together  with  Mackay  and  Marie, 
also  slaves  on  the  same  estate,  on  oath  before  the  magistrates,  identified 
John  Lewis  as  the  same  slave  that  ran  away  in  April,  1810. 

'  Thus  it  appears  that  the  question  of  John  Lewis's  being  a  freeman,  was 
refen-ed  to  and  considered  by  the  Colonial  magistrates,  under  the  20th 
clause  of  the  consolidated  slave  act  of  Grenada,  and  the  result  of  that  re- 
ference, inquiry  and  decision,  appears  by  the  return  to  the  writ  by  which 
the  person  of  the  prisoner  is  now  before  the  court,  was,  that  this  John  Lew  is 
is  a  slave  attached  to  the  Samaritan  estate. 

'  But,  notwithstanding  this  reference  of  John  Lewis's  case,  according  to 
the  law  of  this  colony,  and  the  result  of  that  reference,  the  prisoner  never- 
theless petitioned  this  tribunal  for  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  obtain 
thereby  his  discharge  as  a  freeman  ;  and  the  Attorney-General,  as  his  coun- 
sel, after  putting  in  the  matters  of  evidence  already  mentioned,  has  con- 
tended for  the  prisoner  that  the  magistrates  had  no  jurisdiction  over  John 
liCwis,  and  that  if  they  had  such  jurisdiction,  they  had  exercised  it  im- 
properly. Now,  the  Court  must  observe  that  the  Attorney-General  has  not 
in  any  manner  shewn  that  the  magistrates  exercised  their  jurisdiction  im- 
properly, nor  has  he  attempted  to  support  that  point.  But  as  to  their  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  case — the  Attorney-General  has  contended  that  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Grenada  Consolidated  Slave  Act, — to  wit,  on 
the  26ih  of  April,  1825,  John  Lewis  was  a  free  British  subject,  and  had 
served  his  king  and  country  in  the  British  navy.  No  other  evidence  of 
these  facts  has  been  adduced,  but  the  mere  declaration  of  the  prisoner ; 
but  the  rule  of  evidence  is,  nemo  debet  esse  testis  in  propria  causa  ;  and,  in- 
deed, if  it  be  true,  such  service  involves  no  merit,  since  he  declares  in  his 
petition  to  the  Governor,  that  he  was  impressed  into  that  service.  The 
Attorney-General,  however,  quoted  the  act  which  gives  to  his  Majesty's 
subjects  the  right  to  exercise  their  profession  or  calling,  in  corporate  towns 
in  England,  after  the  prescribed  service.  This,  however,  relates  to  persons 
in  England,  and  not  to  those  who  are  slaves  in  the  Colonies.  If  the  pri- 
soner wished  to  enjoy  that  privilege,  he  ought  to  have  remained  where  such 
a  privilege  could  be  enjoyed,  but  he  abandoned  that  privilege  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  place  of  his  birth  and  his  slavery. 

'  As  to  the  fact  of  his  enjoying  freedom  when  the  Consolidated  Slave  Act 
of  Grenada  was  enacted,  to  wit  on  the  26th  of  April,  1825 — it  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  denied,  that  after  that  enactment  he  was  "  absent"  from  his  owner's 
estate,  on  which  he  had  been  born  and  lived  long  as  a  slave,  "  for  a  term 
exceeding  six  months,"  whereby  he  became  liable  to  the  punishment  or- 
dained by  that  law,  the  24th  clause  of  the  act  No.  164  of  Grenada. 

'  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  said  law  should  have  a  retrospec- 
tive effect,  to  make  it  include  the  case  of  John  Lewis. 

*  The  prospective  effect  is  sufficient,  and  therefore  the  wrongful  absence 
of  John  Lewis,  after  the  enactment  of  that  law,  brought  him  within  its 
provisions,  nor  can  any  construction,  however  strict  and  favourable  to  him, 
exempt  him  from  the  penalty  of  that  law.  Nothing  but  his  return  to  sla- 
very on  the  said  estate,  immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  that  law,  could 
save  him  from  the  penalties  thereof. 

'  The  Attorney-General  would  infer,  by  analogy  with  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations, that  because  the  prisoner  had  been  absent  twenty-two  years,  there- 
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fore  a  writ  of  ejectment  could  not  lie  in  respect  of  this  slave, — but  lie  forgot 
that  during  the  wrongful  absence  of  the  slave,  no  term  of  limitation  could 
run  against  his  lawful  owner,  besides  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  analogy 
het\'.een  this  case,  and  a  cause  for  ejectment. 

*  Having  noticed  the  principal  points  made  for  the  prisoner  by  his  coun- 
sel, in  the  first  division  of  his  argument,  some  observations  will  now  be 
added  to  those  notices. 

'  The  petition  of  the  prisoner  shews  that  this  case  involves  in  it  matters 
of  a  mixed  nature ;  for  a  slave  who  has  been  "  absent"  from  his  owner 
against  his  will,  during  "  a  term  exceeding  six  months,"  has  certainly  com- 
mitted an  ofi'ence,  and  is  punishable  under  the  24th  clause  of  the  Grenada 
Consolidated  Slave  Act.  But  such  an  absence  is  also  a  civil  wrong,  since  he 
has  thereby  wronged  his  ow  ner  of  the  value  of  his  labour  or  hire,  and  by 
pretending  to  be  a  freeman,  he  endangers  the  loss  of  his  owner's  property 
iu  his  person  ;  these  last  matters  constitute  a  civil  cause.  But  the  eighth 
section  of  the  31st  of  Charles  II,  chap.  2,  negatives  the  extension  of  that 
act  to  any  civil  cause.  The  Attorney-General  says,  this  act  has  been 
amended  in  respect  of  civil  causes  ;  he  alludes,  no  doubt,  to  the  56th  of 
Geo.  Ill,  but  without  discussing  the  extent  of  that  act  in  respect  of  civil 
causes,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  last-mentioned  act  is  not  in  force  here, 
never  having  been  legislatively  adopted  as  law  in  this  island,  like  many 
other  legislative  omissions  here. 

*  But  as  far  as  relates  to  the  offence  of  a  run-away  slave,  the  law  of  this 
colony  seems  to  be  sufficient,  and  its  provisions  ought  to  be  enforced. 

'  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  would  be  excessively  inconvenient  if  the 
habeas  corpus  act  of  England,  which  was  made  to  preserve  the  liberty  of 
freemen,  could  be  enforced  on  every  commitment  of  a  runaway  slave,  or  on 
the  usual  imprisonment  of  a  slave  on  every  estate  where  legal  process  is 
never  used. 

'  It  is,  however,  easily  conceivable  that  cases  may  occur  in  which  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  may  be  requisite  in  respect  of  a  slave,  either  for  himself 
or  for  or  against  his  owner. 

'  It  would  be  also  equally  inconvenient  to  justice,  that  any  right  of  pro- 
perty in  a  slave  should  be  disposed  of  in  this  left-handed  way,  as  is  at- 
tempted by  his  application  for  a  discharge  under  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

'  It  is  a  maxim  of  equity,  quod  inconveniens  est,  non  licitum  est. 

'  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  justice  that  this  case  should 
have  been  submitted  to  a  jury,  before  which  proof  might  have  been  made 
of  all  the  circumstances  alleged,  and  especially  the  right  of  property  in  the 
slave,  which  would  try  his  right  to  freedom. 

'  But  upon  the  alleged  grounds  of  freedom  set  forth  in  the  petition,  there 
certainly  is  not  that  strength  on  which  the  prisoner  might  otherwise  more 
firmly  rely. 

*  If  John  Lewis  had,  by  any  means,  been  forced  from  England,  or  had 
been  compulsively  brought  within  this  jurisdiction,  he  would  have  had  a 
strong  claim  to  be  discharged  under  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  but  he  has 
voluntarily  returned  to  the  place  where  he  was  born,  and  lived  in  the  state 
of  slavery  on  the  Samaritan  estate  in  this  island,  until  he  absconded  from 
that  estate,  to  the  damage  of  his  owner.  And  on  such  a  voluntary  return 
to  slavery,  Lord  Stowell,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  conscientious  judges 
that  ever  adorned  a, tribunal  in  any  nation,  decided  the  case  of  a  female 
slave,  named  Grace,  who  returned  with  her  owner  from  England,  and  was 
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imported  into  Antigua,  with  omission  of  certain  forms,  in  some  cases  im- 
posed on  the  importation  of  a  slave. 

'  This  case  applies  to  the  second  point  made  by  the  Attorney-General, 
on  the  right  of  the  collector  to  seize  John  Lewis,  for  being  illegally  intro- 
duced into  this  island,  for,  that  if  he  be  a  slave,  he  is  forfeited  to  the  King, 
and  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  the  collector,  and  therefore  he  is  unlawfully 
imprisoned,  and  ought  to  be  discharged. 

'  But  suppose  this  man,  like  the  woman  Grace,  had  been  imported,  as 
Grace  was  imported,  from  England  by  his  owner — even  then  the  case  has 
been  decided  against  any  illegality  of  such  an  importation  ;  for  in  that  case 
Lord  Stowell  held,  that  "  the  fact  certainly  is,  that  it  never  had  happened 
that  the  slavery  of  an  African  returned  from  England  has  been  interrupted 
in  the  colonies,  in  consequence  of  this  sort  of  limited  liberation  conferred 
upon  him  in  England."  There  has  been  no  act  nor  ceremony  of  manu- 
mission, nor  any  act  whatever  that  could  even  formally  destroy  those 
various  powers  of  property  which  the  owner  possessed  over  his  slave  by  the 
most  solemn  assurances  of  law,  such  as  pledging  him,  or  selling  him  for 
the  payment  of  the  owner's  debts,  or  making  any  other  use  of  him  that  the 
law  warranted.  Such  rights  could  not  be  extinguished  by  mere  silence, 
or  by  this  country's  declining  to  act  in  such  a  conveyance. 

'  There  is  nothing  that  marks  a  liberation  from  slavery  ;  he  goes  back 
to  a  place  where  slavery  awaits  him,  and  where  experience  has  taught 
him  that  slavery  is  not  to  be  avoided. — 2d.  Hoggard's  Rep.  part  1.  p.  112. 

'  Lord  Stowell,  therefore,  considering  that  in  such  a  case  those  formalities 
were  not  requisite  on  importation  that  are  observed  to  ]>revent  the  slave 
trade  in  the  colonies,  pronounced  against  the  appeal,  and  confnmed  the 
sentence  of  the  judge  in  the  court  below. 

'  But  in  that  judgment  another  case,  namely  Williams  v.  Browne,  was 
fully  quoted  and  much  relied  on,  and  that  being  a  Grenada  case,  it  may 
be  aptly  applied  to  this  case  of  John  Lewis,  and,  therefore  it  shall  be 
read. 

'  "  This  was  a  case  of  a  runaway  negro  slave  who  had  gone  to  England, 
and  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  master  of  a  vessel  to  serve  as  a  seaman 
during  a  voyage  to  and  from  the  West  Indies.  The  ship  was  bound  to 
Grenada,  the  very  island  from  which  the  man  deserted  ;  and  when,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  he  was  discovered  by  his  master,  who  claimed 
him  as  his  slave,  and  who  subsequently  agreed  with  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  to  sell  his  manumission  for  a  price  which  the  master  paid,  where- 
upon the  manumitted  slave  entered  into  a  contract  with  such  master  to 
serve  for  three  years.  Upon  his  return  to  England  he  sued  the  master  of 
the  vessel  for  his  wages  for  the  voyage,  and  had  a  verdict ;  but  a  rule 
nisi  was  obtained,  and  afterwards  argued  in  the  Common  Pleas.  Mr. 
Sergeant  Shephard,  who  was  counsel  for  the  man,  and  was  well  known  as 
a  person  who  would  never  omit  any  plea  that  would  be  useful  to  his  client, 
never  urged  the  point  that  because  the  man  had  been  in  England,  and 
was  free  there,  he  was  consequently  free  at  Grenada ;  and  Mr.  Justice 
Heath  observed,  that  when  the  man  '  was  claimed  at  Grenada,  he  was 
incapal)le  of  performing  the  service  for  which  he  brought  the  action;  he 
was  liable,'  he  said,  '  to  severe  punishment  for  having  run  away  from  his 
master ;  he  was  a  slave  for  life.'  Mr.  Justice  Rooke  said,  '  that,  though 
the  man  might  enter  into  a  contract  to  go  to  any  other  place  but  Grenada, 
yet  he  could  not  engage  to  go  there  without  danger  of  being  detained  ; 
and  further,  that,  'being  a  runaway  slave,  he  became  liable  to  punish- 
ment, and  the  forfeiture  to  his  master  in  Grenada,  of  all  the  wages  which 
he  had  earned  during  the  outward  voyage  ;  and  that  being  a  slave  in 
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Grenada,  he  could  not  enter  into  any  contract  there  without  the 
leave  of  his  master.'  Mr.  Justice  Chambre  observed,  that,  '  being 
claimed  as  a  runaway  slave,  he  was  considered  as  a  criminal ; 
he  was  liable  to  very  severe  punishment ;  he  was  incapable  of 
recovering,  for  his  own  benefit,  the  money  which  he  had  earned  upon  the 
outward  voyage.'  He  adds  that,  '  from  the  contract  he  could  receive  no 
benefit,  for  his  master  was  entitled  to  all  the  wages  he  might  earn.'  Lord 
Alvanley,  who  disagreed  with  the  other  judges  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
contract  merely,  but  not  upon  the  general  question,  stated  '  the  plaintiff 
being  as  free  as  any  of  us  while  in  England,  engaged  to  serve  the  defend- 
ant, who  undertook  to  pay  him  a  stipulated  sum ;'  and,  adverting  to 
the  agreernent  in  Grenada,  whereby  he  obtained  his  manumission,  his 
lordship  further  stated,  '  that  the  man  was  thereby  redeemed  from  slavery, 
and  the  penal  consequences  attending  his  situation  ;'  and  he  proceeds 
thus — '  When  the  plaintiff  was  claimed  in  Grenada  as  a  runaway  slave, 
he  was  not  only  liable  to  be  remanded  into  slavery,  but,  by  the  laws  of 
the  island,  he  was  amenable  to  severe  punishment.'  " 

*  Lord  Stowell  hereon  proceeds  in  the  case  of  Grace  to  say — "  The  man 
then  was  clearly  entitled  to  his  freedom  when  he  first  engaged  into  the 
service  of  the  ship  in  London,  although  a  runaway;  at  least,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  these  expressions  "  that  as  soon  as  a  man  sets  his  foot  in  England, 
if  he  breathes  the  air  of  England,  he  is  free  without  any  further  ceremony ;" 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  to  him,  although  a  runaway,  as  observed  by  Lord 
Alvanley,  that  this  runaway  was  as  free  as  any  of  us  in  England :  but  it 
appears  that  this  runaway  was,  to  preserve  his  freedom  in  Grenada,  under 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  manumission  there ;  and  he  subsequently  en- 
joyed his  freedom  in  consequence  of  that  ceremony,  or  as  that  manumission 
implies,  he  must  remain  a  slave  in  Grenada  without  it.  It  is  a  clear  re- 
cognition of  the  necessity  of  a  manumission  in  that  country,  notwithstand- 
ing he  had  been  in  England,  and  the  judges  were  all  concordant  in  that 
particular,  though  Lord  Alvanley  expressed  some  doubts  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  contract  upon  other  grounds.  "  I  think,"  said  Lord  Stowell,  "  that 
this  case  bears  directly  upon  the  point,  and  is  a  direct  recognition  of  the 
principle  contended  for, — that  a  slave  who  returns  to  his  country,  returns 
to  a  state  of  Slavery.  It  is  not  to  be  said  that  the  man's  desertion  is  al- 
leged as  the  cause  of  his  return  to  Slavery  ;  he  had  become  a  freeman  by 
landing  in  England,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  judges,  and  it  is  only  by 
virtue  of  his  pre-existing  state  of  Slavery  that  he  became  subject  to  be  re- 
turned into  it  again,  until  his  manumission." — "  The  fourjudges  all  concur 
in  this,  that  he  was  a  slave  in  Grenada  though  a  freeman  in  England,  and 
he  would  have  continued  a  freeman  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  ex- 
cepting Grenada." 

•  '  Such  are  the  principles  on  which  Lord  Stowell  deemed  it  just  to  limit 
the  application  of  this  cry  of  "  once  free  for  an  hour,  free  for  ever  ;"  and  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  profound  respect  and  confidence  I  feel  in 
the  soundness  of  the  principles  of  so  learned  and  so  good  a  judge  as  Lord 
Stowell,  were  I  not  to  ground  my  opinion  in  the  case  of  John  Lewis,  upon 
the  same  principles,  and  therefore  John  Lewis  must  be  considered  a  slave 
in  Grenada,  and  cannot  be  discharged  under  this  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
on  the  ground  of  freedom. 

'  I  therefore  come  to  the  next  ground  on  which  his  discharge  is  claimed 
from  false  imprisonment,  as  a  slave  pretended  to  be  forfeited  under  the 
5th  of  Geo.  IV.  chap.  113. 

*  This  was  considered  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  as  a  strong  and  in- 
surmountable point  in  favor  of  his  discharge  ;  it  does  not,  however,  upon 
examination,  appear  to  be  so  much  in  favor  of  the  discharge  of  John 
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Lewis,  as  has  been  urged  for  him,  for  it  is  a  maxim  that  no  man  shall  take 
advantage  of  his  own  wrong  ;  besides  that,  this  is  a  point  comm  nonjudice; 
such  a  matter  of  forfeiture  under  the  Consolidated  Slave  Act,  is  the  subject 
for  trial  in  a  Court  of  Admiralty  ;  but  since  the  prisoner  seeks  my  opinion, 
as  Chief  Justice,  I  may  give  it,  to  satisfy  him  that  his  whole  case  has  been 
considered. 

'  The  5th  of  Geo.  IV.  chap.113,  is  intended  to  abolish  all  traffic  in  slaves, 
in  the  Colonies,  and  therefore  it  prohibits  the  introduction  of  all  slaves 
into  a  Colony  belonging  to  his  British  Majesty,  unless  under  certain  pro- 
visions in  respect  of  domestics  and  certain  other  descriptions  of  slaves,  the 
importation  of  which  may  be  allowed  under  the  observance  of  the  formali- 
ties prescribed  by  that  act,  the  omission  of  which  observances  or  the  im- 
portation of  the  prohibited  slaves  by  their  owners,  or  any  other  person  on 
behalf  of  such  owners,  or  in  possession  of  such  slaves,  operates  a  forfeiture 
of  the  property  in  such  slaves,  and  incurs  pecuniary  penalties  by  the  offend- 
ing parties. 

'  But  this  case  of  John  Lewis  is  not  an  importation  of  him  by  his  owners 
or  any  other  person  in  possession  of  him. 

'  It  is  the  case  of  a  slave,  after  a  wrongful  absence  from  his  lawful  owner, 
introducing  himself  into  this  island,  not  with  the  intent  to  he  dealt  ivith  as 
a  slave,  hut  ivith  the  express  intent,  avowed  by  himself  under  his  own  hand- 
writing, to  be  dealt  with  as  a  freeman,  which  is  not  a  case  within  the  act. 

'  The  circumstances  of  the  prisoner's  case,  as  made  out  by  himself,  de- 
monstrate that  no  wrong  has  been  done  by  any  person  but  by  John  Lewis 
himself,  which  wrong  it  is  not  competent  to  him  or  any  person  for  him,  to 
set  up  for  his  own  right. 

'  If  it  could  be  otherwise,  self-emancipation  might  be  daily  practised, 
until  all  the  slaves  here  would  be  soon  at  liberty  ;  for  to  leave  the  island, 
and  return  without  the  usual  forms  being  observed  in  the  offices  and  cus- 
tom-house, would  become  the  only  means  requisite  to  obtain  freedom. 
Such  a  proposition  is  so  monstrous,  that  it  is  wonderful  to  find  it  set  up, 
especially  by  any  person  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  obser- 
vations of  Lord  Stowell,  in  the  case  already  quoted.  His  lordship  says, 
"  the  public  inconvenience  that  might  follow,  from  an  established  opinion 
that  negroes  become  totally  free  in  consequence  of  a  voyage  to  England, 
without  any  expressed  act  that  declared  them  to  be  so,  is  not  altogether  to 
be  overlooked.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  with  such  a  temptation 
presented  to  them,  many  slaves  might  be  induced  to  try  the  success  of 
various  combinations  to  procure  a  conveyance  to  England  for  suoh  purpose  ; 
and  by  returning  to  the  colony  in  their  newly  acquired  state  of  freedom,  if 
permitted,  might  establish  a  numerous  population  of  free  persons,  not 
only  extremely  burthensome  to  the  colony,  but  from  their  sudden  transi- 
tion from  slavery  to  freedom,  highly  dangerous  to  its  peace  and  security." 

'  It  does  not  appear  that  the  collector  of  the  customs  has  any  right  to 
interfere  in  this  case,  which  could  be  within  5th  Geo.  IV.  chap.  113,  only 
upon  an  illegal  importation  of  this  slave  by  some  other  person,  and  not 
upon  the  mere  introduction  of  himself,  ivith  his  own  intent  to  he  dealt  with 
as  a  freeman. 

'  The  prisoner  must  be  remanded,  and  may  be  prosecuted  before  the 
magistrates  ap])ointed  under  the  24th  clause  of  the  164th  Act  of  Grenada, 
imless,  in  consideration  of  the  worthy  excuse  for  his  return  once  more  to  see 
his  aged  parents,  and  of  his  services  to  his  King  and  country,  and  his 
unhappy  wife  and  children  in  England,  the  owner  shall  pardon  him,  which 
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would  "be  a  termination  of  his  case  very  consistent  with  humanity,  and  the 
liberality  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.' 

Can  it  be  necessary  to  add  another  word  to  this  ?  Here  is  an 
unfortunate  being,  escaped  from  one  species  of  bondage.  Slavery  in  the 
West  Indies,  to  be  driven  into  another,  by  impressment  into  a  ship 
of  war;  and  after  serving  his  King  and  Country  (alas!  what  a 
mockery  in  the  term!)  faithfully  for  eight  years,  marrying  a  free 
English  woman,  and  having  by  her  several  free  children,  returns,  with 
the  strongest  and  most  pardonable  of  all  desires,  to  revisit  the  land  of 
his  birth,  under  the  belief  that  he  is  free,  and  is  there  declared,  by  the 
highest  judicial  authority,  to  be  still  a  Slave  !  How  long  will  it  be 
endured  that  such  a  system  shall  stain  the  name  and  reputation  of 
England,  or  continue  to  desolate  the  earth  ! 


SLAVERY. 

The  weight  of  chains,  number  of  stripes,  hardness  of  labour,  and  other 
effects  of  a  master's  cruelty,  may  make  one  servitude  more  miserable  than 
another ;  but  he  is  a  slave  who  serves  the  best  and  gentlest  man  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  he  who  serves  the  worst — and  he  does  serve  him  if  he 
must  obey  his  commands  and  depend  upon  his  will. — Algernon  Sidney. 

Slavery  is  so  vile  and  miserable  an  estate  of  man,  and  so  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  generous  temper  and  courage  of  our  nation,  that  'tis  hardly  to  be 
conceived  that  an  Englishman,  much  less  a  gentleman,  should  plead  for 
it. — Locke. 

HIGH    AND    LOW  AVHIGGISM. 

A  RIGHT  Whig  looks  upon  frequent  parliaments  as  such  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  Constitution,  that,  even,  no  parliament  can  part  with  this  right. 
High  Whiggism  is  for  annual  parliaments,  and  Lotv  Whiggism  for  triennial, 
with  annual  meetings.  I  leave  it  to  every  man's  judgment,  which  of  these 
would  be  the  truest  representative,  would  soonest  ease  the  House  of  that 
number  of  members  that  have  offices  or  employments,  or  take  pensions 
from  the  court,  is  least  liable  to  corruption,  or  is  most  conformable  to  an- 
cient custom.  The  law  that  lately  (1690)  passed,  with  so  much  struggle 
for  triennial  parliaments,  shall  content  me,  till  the  legislature  shall  think 
fit  to  make  them  annual. — Lord  Molesworth. 

SIMPLICITY    OF   STYLE. 

Like  simplicity  of  manner,  it  shows  us  a  man's  sentiments  and  turn  of 
mind,  laid  open  without  disguise.  More  studied  and  artificial  manners  of 
writing,  however  beautiful,  have  always  this  disadvantage,  that  they  ex- 
hibit an  author,  in  form,  like  a  man  at  court,  where  the  splendour  of  dress, 
and  ceremonial  of  behaviour,  conceal  those  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
one  man  from  another.  But  readinf^  an  author  of  simplicity,  is  like  con- 
versing with  a  person  of  distinction,  at  home,  and  with  ease,  where  we  find 
natural  manners  and  a  marked  character. — Blair. 
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TURKISH    BRIDAL    PROCESSION  —  FUNERALS  —  FIRES — 
DERVISHES— AMUSEMENTS. 

This  day  (the  29th  of  August)  was  honoured  by  the  marriage  of  the 
Governor  of  Smyrna's  daughter  to  a  rich  Eflendi,  and  was  celebrated 
with  all  the  usual  demonstrations  of  joy,  in  addition  to  a  grand  pro- 
cession for  conveying  the  bride  from  the  house  of  her  father  to  that  of 
the  bridegroom. 

The  procession  was  in  the  following  order : — First,  came  fifty 
janissaries,  in  their  dresses  of  state,  each  armed  with  pistols,  a  carbine, 
and  an  immense  sabre.  These  were  on  foot.  Their  costume  is  not 
easy  of  verbal  description  ;  its  greatest  peculiarity  was  a  cap  of  white 
leather,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  head  at  the  bottom,  but  square  at 
the  top,  and  at  least  three  feet  wide,  falling  over  the  back,  and  reach- 
ing to  the  legs.  These  were  followed  by  other  men  on  foot,  with 
green  turbans  and  green  wands,  immediate  descendants  of  Moham- 
med, as  none  but  those  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  this  holy  colour 
of  the  prophet.  Next  followed  the  richer  Turks  on  horseback.  Their 
horses  are  small,  but  well  made,  and  have  in  general  finely  curved 
necks.  It  appeared,  on  this  occasion,  as  if  there  was  among  their 
riders  a  general  emulation  to  outvie  each  other  in  the  splendour  of 
their  decorations.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  richness  of  the  capari- 
sons; for  scarcely  a  horse  among  them  was  inferior  to  that  of  a  Field- 
marshal  on  a  grand  review  in  Europe,  and  many  of  them  superior. 
These  were  succeeded  by  about  ten  persons  on  horseback,  having  a 
sort  of  kettle-drum,  but  not  so  large  as  a  common  wash-bason,  which 
they  beat  with  a  piece  of  stiff  leather,  and  the  noice  exactly  resembled 
that  of  caulkers  at  work  on  a  ship's  bottom.  Behind  them,  on  foot, 
were  the  singers,  who  bawled  in  the  most  discordant  manner  that  can 
be  imagined,  without  order,  melody,  or  harmony;  the  Indian  war- 
whoop  would  be  musical,  compared  with  it.  I  could  not  obtain  the 
exact  words  of  the  songs,  but  learnt  that  the  subject  of  them  all  was 
the  pleasures  of  gratified  passion.  After  them  came  a  strong  guard 
of  janissaries,  who  were  followed  by  two  men  carrying  a  sort  of  wire 
cage,  containing  jewels  of  great  value  ;  among  them  I  could  distinguish 
diamonds,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones,  with  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  pearls  of  large  size  and  fine  colour ;  besides  which  were  a 
profusion  of  gold  chains,  bracelets,  broaches,  &c.  Five  male,  and  ten 
female  black  slaves,  on  horseback,  with  about  twenty  mules  laden 
with  presents,  that  had  been  sent  to  the  father's  house  by  the  bride- 
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groom,  came  next  in  order ;  another  guard  of  janissaries  followed ; 
and  after  these  a  superb  litter,  borne  by  mules,  richly  caparisoned  ;  the 
litter  itself,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  contained  the  happy  bride  ;  but 
the  vehicle  was  so  completely  covered,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
obtain  even  a  glimpse  of  her.  A  body  of  janissaries  followed  close  to 
the  litter,  and  the  remainder  of  the  procession  corresponded  to  that 
part  of  it  which  preceded  the  bride,  forming,  in  the  whole,  a  scene  of 
novelty,  interest,  and  barbarous,  yet  imposing,  grandeur.  The  forts 
discharged  their  caunon,  while  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  followed 
the  example,  and  were  decorated  with  the  flags  of  every  nation,  in 
compliment  to  the  Governor  of  the  port. 

Being  with  an  English  gentleman,  in  a  Greek  house,  when  the 
procession  first  passed,  I  was  anxious  to  get  to  one  of  the  Frank 
residences  for  a  better  view,  and,  going  into  the  street,  crept  along 
close  to  the  wall,  to  avoid  the  insolence  of  the  Turks ;  but  I  had 
scarcely  moved  ten  steps,  before  I  received  a  blow  on  the  back 
with  the  butt-end  of  a  pistol,  when  I  stepped  into  a  door  to  avoid 
any  further  injury.  Shortly  after,  the  procession  halting,  and  there 
being  a  large  open  space,  I  again  ventured  to  advance,  when  a 
Tuikish  soldier  came  up  to  me  and  snapped  a  pistol  in  my  face.  A 
French  gentleman  perceiving  this,  invited  me  into  his  house,  where 
I  remained  until  the  whole  had  passed.  Arriving  at  the  English 
residence,  which  I  had  endeavoured  to  reach,  a  crowd  was  assembled 
round  the  door,  looking  at  the  marks  of  pistol  balls  that  had  been 
lired  at  some  ladies  who  sat  in  their  window.  It  appeared  that 
two  drunken  soldiers,  who  were  marching  in  the  procession,  dis- 
charged their  pistols  at  the  window  where  these  ladies  were  sit- 
ting, and  that,  being  admonished  by  some  of  their  more  sober 
comrades,  who  told  them  they  would  perhaps  kill  some  one,  they 
repeated  their  discharge,  exclaiming  in  Turkish,  "  It  is  a  matter  of 
no  consequence ;  there  will  only  be  an  infidel  or  two  the  less  in  the 
world  ! " 

In  the  afternoon  we  attended  the  funeral  of  the  French  Consul's 
son,  a  lad  of  about  ten  years  old,  who  was  inteiTed  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  procession  commenced 
with  Turkish  janissaries,  whom  the  Governor  had  sent  in  compli- 
ment to  the  Consul,  it  being  considered  a  great  honour.  Next  fol- 
lowed a  body  of  Capuchin  friars,  with  large  wax  candles,  chaunting 
the  service  of  the  dead.  After  them  came  the  corpse,  lying  unco- 
vered on  a  bier,  dressed  in  a  neat  blue  dress,  and  bearing  flowers  in 
its  hand.  The  Deputy-Consul  followed  as  chief  mourner,  in  the 
uniform  of  his  ofBce,  attended  by  a  long  train  of  French  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  all  holding  wax  candles,  and  chaunting  the  solemn  ser- 
vice of  the  dead.  It  was  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  festivities  of 
the  morning. 

The  following  day  was  passed  in  an  excursion  on  the  water,  from 
which  we  returned  early  in  the  evening  to  join  a  large  party  of  Franks 
at  dinner.  We  had  scarcely,  however,  risen  from  the  table,  before 
the  company  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  sound  of  a  crowd, 
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wiih  persons  striking  large  iron-shod  staves  against  the  pavement, 
and  crying  "  Yangen  var  !  Yangen  var  ! " — literally,  "  There  is  a 
fire  ! "  Immediately  all  the  populace  were  in  commotion  ;  and  a 
small  engine,  which  had  lately  been  received  by  the  British  Consul, 
and  which  indeed  was  the  only  engine  in  the  city,  was  soon  transported 
to  the  spot  by  Greeks.  We  repaired  to  the  kiosque,  and,  it  being 
now  past  sun-set,  it  presented  a  scene  of  awful  grandeur.  The  houses 
being  constructed  with  wood,  and  communicating  with  magazines 
filled  with  combustible  materials,  a  vast  column  of  flame  rose  from 
the  centre,  which,  lighting  up  the  mosques  and  contiguous  cypress 
groves,  produced  an  effect  of  great  magnificence  ;  infinitely  surpassing 
the  appearance  of  the  largest  fire  in  cities  of  which  the  buildings  are 
of  stone,  where  the  flames  are  but  partially  seen,  or  are  overpowered 
by  smoke. 

Fires  in  Turkey  are,  however,  so  frequent,  that  iew  months  pass 
without  them  ;  and  they  are  generally  so  furious,  that  whole  districts 
are  laid  by  them  in  ashes.  In  1633,  at  Constantinople,  70,000  houses 
were  burnt;  and,  in  1788,  the  conflagration  was  so  great,  as  to 
threaten  the  destruction  of  the  whole  city ;  and  even  at  Smyrna,  but 
a  short  period  previous  to  our  arrival,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  public  bazaars,  at  sun-set,  which  raged  for  two  days,  and  de- 
stroyed 40,000  houses,  besides  eight  or  ten  mosques.  It  was  remark- 
able, that  not  a  brHding  of  any  other  sect  was  hurt,  although  the  fire 
raged  with  great  violence  around  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews;  and 
this  circumstance  gave  such  offence  to  the  Turks,  as  nearly  to  occasion 
a  general  massacre  of  the  whole  of  that  people. 

Throughout  the  Ottoman  empire,  it  is  a  custom  on  the  breaking 
oul  of  a  fire,  to  summon  the  Sultan,  Governor,  or  Agha  of  the  place 
three  times,  and  he  is  compelled  to  come  in  person  before  the  con- 
flagration has  lasted  an  hour,  and  to  bring  with  him  mules  laden 
with  piastres,  which  he  distributes  with  his  own  hands  to  the  firemen, 
who  are  very  inactive  before  he  arrives.  These  in  large  cities  are 
armed  against  accidents  by  peculiar  dresses,  and  are  said  to  be 
extremely  expert  and  adventurous ;  but  in  smaller  cities  and  towns, 
fires  are  extinguished  by  pulling  down  the  adjoining  houses,  as  there 
are  no  engines  out  of  Constantinople,  and  even  these,  which  are  not 
more  than  four  or  five  in  number,  are  so  small  as  to  admit  of  being 
carried  to  the  spot  on  men's  shoulders. 

We  saw  the  Governor  of  Smyrna  pass  on  horseback  at  full  gallop, 
with  a  numerous  retinue ;  no  lives  were  lost,  but  at  nine  o'clock,  by 
the  help  of  the  Consul's  engine,  the  whole  was  extinguished :  forty 
houses  being  destroyed. 

The  perfect  resignation  with  which  a  good  Musulman  sees  his 
house  consumed  by  the  flames,  and  himself  reduced  from  affluence  to 
poverty,  has  been  often  and  justly  remarked.  He  exclaims,  ''Allah 
Kareem!"  '' God  is  merciful ! "  without  apparent  emotion,  and  has 
persuaded  himself,  that  the  same  Providence  that  made  him  poor  and 
abject,  can  also  restore  him  to  wealth,  if  it  be  his  will. 
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For  the  women,  they  have  not  the  praise  of  such  philosophy  ;  they 
assemble  in  a  groupe  near  the  Sultan  or  Governor,  and  if  he  is  at  all 
unpopular,  unmercifully  load  him  with  the  bitterest  revilings,  par- 
ticularizing his  own  crimes,  and  the  errors  of  his  government,  and 
charging  him  with  the  cause  of  their  present  calamity.  At  such  ren- 
counters, the  situation  of  the  Sultan  or  Governor  cannot  be  enviable, 
as  this  is  the  only  privileged  time  of  conveying  the  voice  of  the  people 
to  his  ears ;  and  as  the  women  in  Turkey  are  allowed  to  say  any 
thing  with  impunity,  it  is  presumed  that  many  of  the  fires  are  not 
accidental. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening's  conversation,  I  learnt  that  some 
years  ago,  a  young  Englishman,  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  being 
on  horseback,  taking  an  evening  ride,  meeting  with  two  intoxicated  sol- 
diers, one  of  them  exclaimed  in  Turkish,  "  Let  us  shoot  that  infidel !" 
and  accordingly  fired  at  him ;  the  Englishman,  having  pistols,  fired 
in  self-defence,  and  one  of  the  soldiers  fell.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  young  man  was  murdered  by  the  populace,  the  father's  house 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  whole  European  quarter  of  the  town 
destroyed  by  fire,  not  a  single  Frank  building  having  one  stone  left  on 
another. 

Having  been  invited  to  join  a  party,  assembled  to  pass  another 
day  at  Sediquey,  the  village  in  the  neighbourhood  before  described, 
I  readily  assented,  and  proceeded  there  on  horseback  in  company  with 
a  number  of  friends. 

The  Governor  of  Smyrna  had  sent  a  message  to  the  Dutch  Consul, 
to  say  he  intended  to  honour  him  with  a  visit,  and  had  accordingly 
sent  before  him  about  twenty  cooks,  and  twenty  or  thirty  other  ser- 
vants to  prepare  for  his  reception. 

It  was  in  the  house  of  this  gentleman,  which  was  indeed  a  perfect 
palace,  both  as  to  extent  and  furniture,  that  we  were  all  furnished 
with  apartments,  and  full  range  of  the  grounds  and  gardens  during 
our  stay  to  be  witnesses  of  the  festival. 

At  eight  o'clock,  the  Governor  himself  arrived,  attended  with  a 
numerous  train  of  guards  and  servants,  besides  four  J3ektashi  Der- 
vises,  in  their  proper  dresses,  having  musical  instruments  with  them  ; 
one  resembled  a  violin,  but  had  ten  strings ;  another  was  not  unlike  a 
guitar ;  the  other  was  a  sort  of  pipe  or  oboe,  with  four  holes  only,  and 
Pandean  reed. 

Dervise  is  a  name  given  to  all  Mohammedan  monks,  though  of 
various  orders :  the  most  noted  among  them  are  the  Bektashi,  the 
Mavelevi,  the  Kadri,  and  the  Seyah.  The  Bektashi,  who  are  allowed 
to  marry,  and  live  in  cities  and  towns,  are  obliged  by  the  rules  of  their 
order  to  visit  remote  lands,  and  to  salute  every  one  they  meet  with 
gazel,  or  love-songs,  and  with  esma,  or  the  invocations  of  the  names 
of  God,  and  humbly  to  wish  him  prosperity,  which  they  do  by  repeat- 
ing the  word  "  eivallah,"  a  solemn  exclamation  of  the  wrestlers,  by 
which  the  conquered  yields  the  palm  to  the  conquerors. 

The  Mavelevi,  so  called  from  Mavelava,  their  founder,  arc  used  to 
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turn  round  for  two  or  three  hours  together,  with  such  swiftness  that 
their  faces  cannot  be  seen  ;  they  are  also  great  lovers  of  music  ;  in 
their  monasteries  they  profess  humility  and  poverty,  and  when 
visited  make  no  distinction  of  persons ;  they  first  bring  their  guests 
coffee  to  drink,  and  if  the  streets  or  roads  through  which  they  have 
come  have  been  dirty,  they  wash  their  feet  and  sandals,  as  a  religious 
duty. 

The  Kadri,  with  a  peculiar  superstition,  emaciate  their  bodies ; 
they  go  quite  naked  except  their  thighs,  and  often  join  hands  and 
dance,  sometimes  a  whole  day,  repeating  with  great  vehemence, 
"  Hu  !  Hu  !  Hu  !"  (one  of  the  names  of  God,)  till,  like  madmen, 
they  fall  on  the  ground,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  completely 
washed  in  their  own  perspiration.  The  prime  Vizir,  Kupruli  Ach- 
med  Pasha,  thinking  this  sect  unbecoming  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion, ordered  it  to  be  suppressed,  but  after  his  death  it  revived,  and 
is  at  present  more  numerous  than  ever,  especially  at  Constantinople. 

The  Seyahs  are  wanderers,  and  though  they  have  monasteries,  yet 
they  often  spend  their  whole  lives  in  travelling ;  when  they  are  sent 
out,  their  superiors  impose  upon  them  a  certain  quantity  of  money  or 
provisions,  forbidding  them  to  come  back  until  they  have  procured 
and  sent  it  to  the  monastery;  so  that  when  a  Seyah  comes  into  a 
town,  he  cries  aloud  in  the  market-ploce,  "  O,  God  !  give  me,  I  pray, 
five  thousand  crowns,  or  a  thousand  measures  of  rice!"  Many  of 
these  dervises  travel  over  the  whole  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  enter- 
taining the  people  wherever  they  come,  with  agreeable  relations  of  all 
the  curiosities  they  have  met  with.  There  are  dervises  in  Egypt,  who 
live  with  their  families,  and  exercise  their  trades,  of  which  kind  are 
the  dancing  dervises  at  Damascus. 

They  are  all  distinguished,  among  themselves,  by  the  different 
forms  and  colours  of  their  habits ;  those  of  Persia  wear  blue  ;  the  soli- 
taries and  wanderers  wear  only  rags  of  different  colours  ;  others  carry 
on  their  heads  a  plume  made  of  the  feathers  of  a  cock ;  and  those  of 
Egypt  wear  an  octagonal  badge,  of  a  greenish  white  alabaster  at  their 
girdles,  and  a  high  stiff  cap  without  anything  round  it.  Those  Bek- 
tashi  dervises  who  were  in  the  Governor's  train  were  clad  with  cloth  of 
holy  green,  in  a  flowing  dress,  and  white  turbans. 

The  whole  of  the  party  partook  of  a  sumptuous  supper,  and  were 
entertained  with  music  from  the  dervises,  which  was  dreadfully  dis- 
cordant ;  we  were  all  too  much  fatigued  to  join  the  entertainment, 
and  therefore  retired  early,  to  hold  ourselves  in  reserve  for  to-mor- 
row. 

At  day-break  on  the  following  morning,  our  ears  were  saluted  with 
an  early  serenade,  which  awoke  my  companions  and  myself,  who 
slept  in  adjoining  rooms  ;  but  it  was  of  that  dismal  kind  which  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  funeral  dirge,  than  any  other  species  of  music, 
if  indeed  it  deserved  that  name.  To  avoid  such  harsh  dissonance,  we 
dressed  in  a  great  hurry,  although  scarcely  daylight,  and  having  to 
pass  through  the  great  hall,  into  which  our  bed-rooms  opened,  found 
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the  Governor  and  his  attendant  Turks  snoring  on  the  floor,  each  rolled 
up  in  his  own  carpet  without  a  pillow,  and  not  a  garment  off;  even 
their  turhans  and  slippers  were  on.  The  dervises  stood  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  room,  exerting  their  lungs  :  but  what  had  awakened 
us,  seemed  to  make  no  impression  on  the  sound-sleeping  Ottomans, ' 
whom  we  left  to  their  repose. 

Such  of  the  gentlemen  of  our  party  as  had  yet  risen,  enjoyed  the 
cool  of  the  morning  tw^ilightin  a  second  visit  to  the  Fountain  of  Sighs, 
where  we  found  a  devout  Musulman,  who,  travelling  with  a  troop  of 
camels,  had  halted  here  to  perform  his  morning  devotion. 

The  devotee  w^as  not  in  the  least  disturbed  at  our  appearance,  but, 
after  his  ablutions,  went  through  the  whole  of  his  prayers  and  pros- 
trations to  the  earth,  which  he  kissed  with  fervency,  lifting  the  hands, 
accompanied  with  ejaculations  and  repeated  turnings  of  the  whole  body 
to  different  points  of  the  horizon. 

There  are  five  canonical  hours  of  prayer  observed  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans :  1.  Between  day-break  and  sun-rise,  which  they  consider  to 
have  been  first  observed  by  Adam,  after  his  expulsion  from  Para- 
dise. 2.  At  mid-day,  first  observed  by  Abraham,  after  the  sacrifice 
of  his  son.  3.  In  the  afternoon,  three  hours  after  the  former,  first 
observed  by  the  prophet  Jonas.  4.  At  sun-set,  first  observed  by  Jesus 
Christ.  5.  At  night,  when  the  horizon  is  entirely  obscured,  first  ob- 
served by  Moses. 

These  are  considered  to  be  of  divine  institution,  and  are  to  be  per- 
formed with  certain  attitudes  peculiar  to  each,  as  prescribed  by  Mo- 
hammed, and  stated  ablutions,  not  to  be  omitted  whether  travelling  or 
at  rest. 

At  these  five  stated  hours,  wherever  there  is  a  mosque,  the  muez- 
zin, or  crier,  ascends  to  the  gallery  of  the  minaret,  or  slender  tower, 
always  annexed  to  those  buildings,  and  chants  the  ezann,  the  form  of 
announcing  the  hours  of  prayer,  in  a  very  loud  and  distinct  tone  of 
voice :  "  O  God  !  Most  High  !"  (four  times)  "  I  attest  that  there  is 
no  other  God  but  God  !  I  declare  that  Mohammed  is  the  messenger 
of  God  !  Come  to  prayer,  come  to  the  temple  of  salvation ;  God  is 
gi'eat,  and  there  is  no  other  !"  all  which  is  twice  repeated.  To  the 
ezann  of  day-break  is  added,  "  Come  to  prayer,  prayer  should  be 
preferred  to  sleep."  On  Friday,  which  is  their  sabbath,  some  addi- 
tional prayers  are  added ;  but  that  is  all  which  distinguishes  this  day 
from  any  other,  as  public  and  private  business  meet  no  interruption  on 
that  account. 

With  such  strictness  are  those  obligations  of  prayer  enjoined,  that 
a  good  Musulman  is  exempted  from  them  only  in  sickness  and  dur- 
ing a  journey.  When  interrupted  or  rendered  inefl^cacious  by  im- 
purity, they  must  be  renewed  ;  and  alms  must  be  bequeathed,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  prayers  which  the  testator  acknowledges 
himself  to  have  omitted  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 

We  waited  until  the  Turk  had  risen  from  his  sitting  posture,  when 
he  again  washed  at  the  fountain,  and  proceeded  with  his  train  of 
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camels,  liimself  mounted  on  an  ass,  at  the  head  of  them,  humming  a 
Turkish  song. 

After  our  return  to  Sediquey,  our  time  from  breakfast  to  dinner 
was  passed  principally  in  observing  the  peculiarities  of  the  Turkish 
visitors.  Just  as  we  were  rising  from  the  break  fast- table,  the  chief 
cook  of  the  Governor  came  into  the  room  unasked,  and  seating  him- 
self with  great  composure,  desired  the  servant  to  bring  him  a  bowl  of 
tea.  One  of  the  largest  was  presently  brought,  and  filled  with  about 
three  pints  of  tea,  boiling  hot.  He  was  offered  sugar,  but  declined  it, 
begging,  at  the  same  time,  for  a  few  spoonfuls  of  salt.  When  the 
salt-stand  was  brought  to  him,  nearly  full,  he  emptied  the  whole  of  its 
contents  into  the  tea,  and  drank  it  off  so  hot  that  it  soon  threw  him 
into  a  violent  perspiration.  On  his  being  asked  where  he  had  learnt 
that  mode  of  drinking  tea,  he  replied,  that  he  was  cook  in  the  Turk- 
ish army,  when  they  were  encamped  on  the  frontiers  of  Russia,  and 
that  there  he  used  regularly  to  drink  five  such  bowls,  thus  deliciously 
hot  and  salt,  every  morning. 

The  dervises  were  busily  employed  in  amusing  the  Governor  with 
love-songs,  chanted  in  a  most  vehement  style,  and  accompanied  by 
music  in  the  loudest  strain ;  indeed,  it  appeared  as  though  they  were 
desirous  of  excelling  each  other  in  strength,  rather  than  in  sweetness 
of  voice  or  grace  of  execution,  and  to  entertain  an  idea  that  he  who 
sang  the  loudest  sang  the  best.  The  discord  was  so  grating  that  we 
were  happy  to  steal  into  the  garden,  where  we  witnessed  an  amuse- 
ment of  a  less  noisy  kind. 

A  swing  had  been  erected  among  the  trees,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
young  children,  which  some  of  the  Turks  discovering,  immediately  en- 
tered, and  were  swung  in  turns  by  each  other.  Nothing  could  form  a 
more  ludicrous  contrast  than  the  gravity  of  their  long  beards  and  the 
dignity  of  their  flowing  robes  engaged  in  such  a  childish  employment; 
and  that  contrast  was  still  heightened  by  their  descending  from  the 
swing,  and  kneeling  immediately  down  on  the  spot  to  kiss  the  earth, 
and  perform  their  noon  devotions. 

After  prayers  and  ablutions,  they  retired  to  dinner,  which  was 
formed  of  an  immense  parade  of  dishes,  not  less  than  100  in  number, 
many  of  which  were  placed  on  the  carpet,  and  taken  away  untouched. 
Their  dinner  lasted  but  a  short  time,  after  which  every  one  retired  to 
sleep.  Some  lolled  on  sofas,  others  rolled  themselves  in  carpets  on 
the  floor,  and  several  reposed  themselves  under  the  shade  of  the  trees 
in  the  garden.  The  pipe  and  the  viol  of  the  dervises  were  laid  aside, 
and  we  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  at  least  three  hours  profound  and  undis- 
turbed silence. 

At  four  we  dined,  and  at  six  visited  a  Dutch  family,  whom  we 
found  preparing  to  visit  their  Consul,  to  partake  of  the  entertainment 
likely  to  be  afforded  by  the  novelty  of  Turkish  society,  and  a  view  of 
their  manners.  We  were  accordingly  prepared,  and  accompanied 
them  there. 

When  we  entered  the  grand  hall,  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  we 
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could  scarcely  gain  admittance.  Forcing  our  way  in,  we  found  the 
Turks  with  the  Consul's  family,  occupying  the  sofas  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  room.  To  them  we  were  introduced,  and  seated  near  the  pri- 
vileged persons  of  the  party.  It  might  be  literally  said  that  all 
Sediquey  was  present :  not  less  than  300  individuals  were  in  the  room. 
After  some  desultory  conversation  with  the  Turks,  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  dragoman  or  interpreter,  the  hall  was  cleared  for  a  dance. 
The  music  consisted  of  a  piano-forte,  two  violins,  and  a  pandean 
reed,  on  which  a  Greek  played  extremely  well.  I  was  highly  amused 
with  the  singular  appearance  of  the  Armenians,  who  joined  in  the 
dance.  They  are  at  best  a  heavy  and  saturnine  race,  and  their  square 
calpacks,  and  long  cloth  robes,  make  them  appear  additionally  so. 
With  erect  figures,  like  tall  cypresses,  they  paced  sedately  down  the 
room,  while  the  more  active  Frenchmen  who  were  of  the  party,  were 
as  light  and  elastic  as  these  were  ponderous  and  unwieldy.  The 
Greek  young  ladies  were,  many  of  them,  exceedingly  pretty,  and  some 
few  really  beautiful ;  they  danced  with  as  much  grace  as  spirit,  and 
evident  delight. 

The  dancing  lasted  until  midnight,  when  the  Greek  who  played 
on  the  pandean  reeds,  and  who  was  one  of  the  Governor's  musical 
train,  was  called  upon  by  him  for  the  cossack-dance,  a  sort  of  horn- 
pipe, which  some  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  had  learnt  in  Russia.  He 
acquitted  himself  with  surprising  agility  and  grace,  and  after  com- 
pletely exhausting  himself,  retired  to  his  chair  amidst  great  applause. 

A  poor  Greek  barber  was  in  confinement  by  order  of  the  Agha  of 
the  village,  for  non-payment  of  the  capitation-tax,  to  which  he 
pleaded  inability  from  poverty,  but  without  avail.  This  man  having 
the  repute  of  a  necromancer,  or  dealer  with  the  devil,  the  Agha,  who 
was  of  our  party,  sent  two  armed  Turks  to  bring  him  thither  from  his 
dungeon,  at  this  late  hour,  to  exhibit  his  powers  for  their  amusement. 
In  about  half  an  hour  he  arrived,  and  as  he  entered  the  room,  kissing 
the  ground  three  times,  he  approached  the  Agha  to  know  his  will  and 
pleasure,  which  being  signified,  glasses  and  other  apparatus  were  pro- 
vided, and  he  commenced  his  operations.  The  poor  fellow  was  under 
evident  embarrassment,  either  from  a  fear  of  not  pleasing  his  perse- 
cutor, or  some  other  cause  :  however  he  went  through  a  long  series  of 
sleight-of-hand  tricks  with  admirable  skill,  though  every  means  were 
taken  to  detect  and  interrupt  him,  The  last  piece  of  his  performance 
was  the  apparent  transformation  of  paras,  (a  small  tin  coin,  value 
about  a  farthing)  into  gold  pieces  often  piasti'es.  A  number  of  his 
other  tricks  had  astonished  those  ignorant  and  credulous  Turks,  who 
believed  many  of  his  deceptions  to  be  realities  ;  but  this  last  was  a  chef 
</Vi/i?r^  of  conjuration,  and  they  made  him  repeat  it  a  dozen  times  in 
order  to  detect  him.  Not  being  able,  however,  to  cfTcct  this,  the  Turk 
exclaimed,  (as  we  learnt  from  his  dragoman)  "Who  can  disbelieve 
the  evidence  of  their  own  senses  ?  This  fellow  surely  communicates 
with  the  devil." 

On  his  concluding,  the  company,  partly  as  a  reward  for  the  enter- 
tahiment  he  had  afforded  them,  and  partly  in  commiseration  for  his i 
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"unfortunate  cas6,  made  a  very  handsome  contribution,  which  he  re- 
«ceived  with  great  appearance  of  gratitude  :  but  observed,  at  the  same 
^tim'e,  that  they  would  contribute  more  essentially  to  his  benefit,  if  they 
would  use  their  interest  with  the  Agha  for  his  release.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  company,  but 
the  Agha  expressed  his  astonishment,  and  exclaimed,  "  No,  no ;  the 
man  that  can  turn  paras  into  gold,  must  have  money  at  his  command, 
and  I  shall,  before  the  year  is  out,  either  have  the  capitation-tax  or  his 
head  " 

The  horror  of  such  a  sentence  excited  the  compassion  of  all  present, 
and  a  second  contribution  being  set  on  foot,  a  sufficient  sum  was 
raised  to  rescue  the  poor  man's  head  from  jeopardy  He  was,  how- 
ever, remanded  to  prison  under  his  Turkish  guards,  and  intended 
to  release  himself  by  payment  of  his  arrears  in  full  to-morrrow. 

At  two  o'clock,  the  Turks  began  to  prepare  for  supper.  A  carpet 
was  spread  on  the  floor,  and  on  that  a  table-cloth,  around  which  the 
Turks  as  well  as  the  Consul  and  his  brother,  sat  cross-legged,  as  the 
Turks  never  use  either  tables  or  chairs.  Four  servants  stood,  one  at 
each  corner  of  the  carpet,  holding  a  candle.  The  Governor  observing 
me  to  be  the  only  person  who  remained  behind,  except  the  family, 
beckoned  to  me,  and  invited  me  (by  his  dragoman)  to  join  them, 
which  I  accordingly  did  with  great  readiness,  and  sat  myself  dowa 
cross-legged  with  the  rest.  Our  first  dish  was  a  pz7aw,  a  well-known 
preparation  of  rice,  which  was  eaten  with  wooden  spoons,  as  their  re- 
ligion forbids  them  the  use  of  either  gold  or  silver  in  their  domestic 
utensils.  There  were  no  plates,  knives,  or  forks ;  and,  after  each 
taking  a  few  spoonfuls,  it  was  removed.  Pilau  is  a  dish  in  high  es- 
teem among  the  Turks,  and  is  generally  the  one  with  which  they 
commence  their  meals.  When  the  corps  of  the  janissaries  receive  their 
annual  pay  in  the  court  of  the  seraglio,  they  are  fed  with  pilau  from, 
the  Grand  Siguier's  kitchen,  as  a  mark  of  gi*eat  honour. 

The  next  dish  which  followed  the  pilau  was  a  broiled  fowl.  This 
the  Governor  tore  in  pieces  with  his  hands,  and  applying  his  teeth 
to  the  breast,  stripped  ofT  nearly  one  side,  and  threw  the  remainder 
into  the  dish,  which  a  Turk  opposite  took  up  with  gi-eat  composure, 
and  finished.  This  was  instantly  removed,  and  followed  by  upwards 
of  thirty  other  dishes  in  such  quick  succession,  that  we  had  scarcely 
time  to  dip  our  fingers  into  each.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  ragouts 
and  stews,  but  were  changed  with  such  rapidity,  that  of  some  I  barely 
obtained  a  sight,  and  tasted  but  of  few. 

After  the  repast,  water  was  brought  to  drink  and  wash.  Fruit  was 
next  served,  and  pipes  and  tobacco  followed.  Although  it  was  now 
four  in  the  morning,  the  discordant  yellings  of  the  musical  dervises, 
were  again  renewed,  by  their  performing  a  serenade  to  the  Governor 
who  listened  to  their  strains  with  the  most  evident  delight!  So  variable 
is  that  capricious  thing,  taste,  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe. 

At  five,  the  English  gentlemen  of  the  party  retired  to  take  an  hour's 
repose,  having  to  perform  an  early  jouraey  to  Smyrna,  to  avoid  the 
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ieat  of  the  sun ;   but  the  Turks  continued  their  revels  until  sun-rise, 
•when  they  repaired  to  devotion. 

The  fatigue  of  the  preceding  day  prevented  our  awaking  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  and  the  sun  was  several  degrees  above  the  horison  when 
we  arose.  We  regaled  ourselves  with  a  breakfast  of  bread  and 
mountain  honey,  and  some  fruit  fresh  from  the  garden,  while  our 
horses  were  preparing. 

Passing  through  the  court-yard,  we  observed  a  number  of  Turks 
assembled  round  a  sun-dial,  which  they  had  loosened,  and  were  turn- 
ing and  shifting  in  every  position,  lost  in  conjectures  on  what  could 
be  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  when  one  of  the  Franks  of 
the  Consul's  family  joining  them,  explained  the  nature  and  use  of  it, 
^t  which  some  of  the  Turks  lifted  up  their  hands  in  astonishment,  and 
others  laughed  at  the  joke  of  having  turned  it  out  of  its  proper  posi- 
tion, from  an  idea  that  the  Consul  would  be  puzzled  to  set  it  right 
again. 

About  eight  we  left  Sediquey,  and  after  a  pleasant  ride  reached 
Smyrna  at  ten. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  ENQUIRER. 


ON  THE  COMMERCIAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  POLAND,  AS  AN 
INDEPENDENT  STATE. 

**  You  in  England  are  very  apt  to  say, — '  We  are  an  island,  and  what  have  we 
to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  Continent?'  True,  sir,  if  you  have  enough  of  primitive 
aimplicity,  and  self-denial,  to  give  up  your  wealth,  the  conveniences  and  luxuries 
of  life,  and  live  contented  on  the  produce  of  your  own  farms,  then  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them ;  hut  if  you  cannot  do  this,  you  must  maintain  your 
commerce,  to  which  you  owe  the  value  of  your  lands,  your  wealth,  and  your  im- 
portance in  Europe  ,•  and  therefore  whenever  the  transactions  on  the  Continent 
^ect  your  commerce  so  materially,  as  the  present  designs  do,  you  are  as  much 
concerned  in  them  as  the  powers  on  the  Continent  themselves.  It  was  to  Great 
Britain  that  men  looked  up  for  the  preservation  of  Constantinople,  for  preventing 
Hussia  from  obtaining  estabhslunents  on  the  Black  Sea,  which  would  destroy  a 
considerable  and  most  advantageous  branch  of  our  commerce,  and  bring  another 
preponderent  power  into  Europe." — Lind*s  Letters  on  Poland,  1773. 

We  need  not,  we  are  sure,  make  any  professions  of  our  deep  interest 
in  the  cause  of  Poland.  We  have  evinced  it  by  acts  as  well  as  words, 
wherever  the  opportunity  presented  itself.  We  abhor  oppression  and 
cruelty  of  eveiy  kind,  whether  practiced  on  the  Hindoos  in  the  East, 
^e  Negroes  in  the  West,  the  Poles  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  or  the  Fac- 
tory Children  nearer  home.  Our  love  of  Freedom,  and  our  desire  for 
iiuman  happiness,  is  a  universal  passion,  and  has  no  limits  of  time  or 
apace,  no  boundaries  of  nationality  or  creed,  no  exceptions  of  colour. 
pt  condition.  It  therefore  includes  the  Poles,  and  ev^ry  other  people 
Qn  the  face  of  the  Globe. 
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The  cause  of  this  deeply  injured  nation  has  hitherto  been  advocated. 
on  pohtical  grounds  alone.  We  will  indeavour  to  give  a  new  feature 
to  the  discussion,  by  treating  it  as  a  commercial  question,  and  endea- 
vouring to  shew  that  English  merchants  and  all  who  are  in  any  way 
engaged  in  Trade,  or  connected  with  the  Shipping  or  Manufacturing 
Interests  of  the  Country,  ought  to  exert  themselves,  on  purely  selfish 
gi-ounds,  to  effect  if  possible  the  restoration  of  Poland.  In  proof  of 
this,  we  select  from  a  highly  interesting  and  most  valuable  auxiliary 
to  this  noble  and  holy  cause,  "  The  Hull  Polish  Record,"  the  follow- 
ing short  but  most  appropriate  and  convincing  statement. 

"  The  immense  importance  to  Great  Britain  of  commercial  relations 
with  Poland,  independent  and  entire,  it  will  be  one  of  our  objects  to 
prove  in  this  and  subsequent  numbers. — Now  that  the  grand  drama  of 
Kussian  policy  approaches  its  denouement^ — to  which  the  first  parti- 
tion of  Poland  was  but  the  overture, — no  better  scheme,  perhaps, 
could  be  devised  for  counteracting  the  views  of  Muscovy,  than  the 
restitution  of  the  maritime  territory  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Poles,  and  of  which  they  were  dispossessed  by  an  ingenious  but  in- 
famous system  of  intrigue  and  treachery. 

"Formerly  the  Poles  carried  on  commerce  with  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
the  Eastern  Countries,  by  means  of  the  Dniester,  the  Boh,  and  Dnieper, 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Black  Sea.  From  the  time  of  the  Piasts, 
and  especially  the  reign  of  Casimir  the  Great, — during  the  age  of  the 
Jagellons,  and  principally  in  the  reigns  of  the  Sigismunds, — Poland 
maintained  a  commerce  with  Plolland,  the  Hanseatic  Towns,  with 
England,  and  the  ports  on  the  Black  Sea.  This  epoch  is  called,  in 
Polish  annals,  their  (':Aden  Age.  The  English  had  their  magazines 
and  depots  not  only  in  the  Polish  ports  of  Dantzic  (Gdansk,)  Riga, 
and  Elbing,  but  also  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  at  Kowno,  Troki, 
Kazimierz,  Cracow,  &:c. 

"Dantzic  was  the  chief  port  through  which  the  Poles  carried  on  thflil^ 
commerce  with  the  north  and  west  of  Europe.  It  was  through,  the 
usurpations  of  Frederic  II,  of  Prussia,  that  the  Poles  were  deprived  of 
this  important  depot,  and  outlet  for  the  productions  which  ai^e  con- 
veyed by  the  Vistula  ;  notwithstanding  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
Dantzic  were  guaranteed  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  that  not 
in  a  slight  and  transient  manner,  but  by  such  a  regular  succession  oF 
acts,  as  is  almost  unexampled  in  history. 

"Not  to  mention  the  treaties  of  the  15th  and  17th  centuries,  we  will 
go  no  further  back  than  the  year  1 707,  when  Queen  Anne  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  town  of  Dantzic,  by  which,  among  other  privileges, 
the  English  are  allowed  to  have  magazines  of  their  own,  and  there  to 
keep  their  goods  as  long  as  they  please,  and  sell  them  when  the  pnce 
is  most  advantageous  to  them.  Again,  by  the  13th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  all  the  privileges  gi-anted  to  the  town  of  Dantzic, 
and,  reciprocally,  those  granted  by  that  town  to  England,  are  con* 
^rmed  ;  and,  though  this  article,  as  well  as  the  treaty  of  Queen  Aime> 
laay  be  thought  to  contain  only  assurances  of  mutual  privileges  iii 
inatters  of  commerce,  yet  most  certainly  they  implied  assurances  also  of 
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protection  on  the  part  of  England,  so  far  as  necessary  to  secure  the 
town  from  being  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  these  priveleges  by  any 
acts  of  external  violence.  But  in  spite  of  these  treaties,  Frederic 
seized  upon  Dantzic  and  Thorn  with  impunity,  and  afterwards 
behaved  with  unparalleled  insolence  to  Great  Britain,  and  all  the 
powers  trading  to  Dantzic ;  for  he  augmented  the  duties  upon  all 
goods  exported  and  imported,  which  was  a  direct  breach  of  the  first 
and  second  articles  of  the  treaty  with  Queen  Anne,  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressly stipulated,  that  the  duties  should  remain  as  they  were  then 
fixed,  and  British  goods  be  subject  to  no  other  payment  whatever. 
Mr.  Lind,*  in  his  "Letters  on  Poland^'  well  observes — ''Great 
Britain  did  not  guarantee  the  walls  of  a  town,  but  a  place  which  was 
to  be  a  general  mart  for  her  goods,  from  whence  a  great  and  extensive 
kingdom  was  to  be  supplied  with  her  manufactures  and  merchandize; 
the  spirit  of  such  a  guarantee  requires  that  she  should  secure  to  the 
town  all  that  is  necessary  to  this  end.  Were  the  claims  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  upon  these  districts  of  Poland  authenticated,  still  Britain 
would  have  a  right  to  insist  on  his  ceding  every  thing  necessary  to 
this  end  ;  with  how  much  stronger  reason,  since  those  claims  are  seeu 
to  be  false  and  supposed  ?  p.  273. — "  With  regard  to  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain  with  Dantzic,"  continues  this  writer,  "  the  British 
goods  consumed  in  Poland  and  Lithuania  are  almost  all  sent  by  way 
of  this  port ;  the  goods  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  Poland  greatly 
exceed  those  sent  from  Poland  to  Britain ;  all  British  goods,  without 
exception,  are  permitted  the  duties  upon  them  are  very  low ;  many 
articles  are  sent  there,  for  which  there  is  no  longer  a  demand  in  other 
countries;  Poland  is,  I  believe,  almost  the  only  country  that  imports 
your  sugars,  thoroughly  refined  to  the  last  stage  of  that  process,  which 
it  does  in  large  quantities.  The  exports  from  England  of  tobacco, 
manufactured  in  all  its  species,  is  considerable ;  Poland  consumes 
large  quantities  of  your  woollen  goods;  it  takes  great  quantities  of 
hardware,  malt  liquors,  pimento,  ginger,  pepper,  rice,  coffee,  leather, 
lead,  tin,  sea-coals,  &c.,  and  would  take  large  quantities  of  tea,  if  that 
trade  were  free  ;  and  large  quantities  of  cod  and  herring  from  Scot* 
land,  if  that  fishery  flourished." — "  You  will  find  a  wide  difference 
between  the  quantity  of  goods  consumed  in  the  countries  occupied  by 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  and  those  consumed  in  the  same 
countries,  while  they  were  under  the  Polish  Government:  your  goods 
will  no  longer  reach  the  countries  occupied  by  the  two  former  ;  and 
many  will  be  prohibited  in  the  latter." — Sagacity  is  uninspired  pro- 
phecy ;  and  well  would  it  have  been  for  England  had  the  warnings  of 
this  far-sighted  writer  been  regarded  ! 

*  This  sagacious  writer  was  tlie  son  of  a  clergyman,  who  was  by  parentage,  if 
jiot  by  birth,  a  Scotclnnan,  and  had  a  living  in  Colchester.  In  the  Bibliotheca 
yarrkna,  p.  373,  Dr.  Parr  justly  applies  the  epithet  'celebrated'  to  Mr.  Lind's 
Letters  o7t  the  present  slate  of  Poland,  1773,  and  subjoins  the  following  note:— 
^'  This  Book  was  written  by  the  sagacious  and  benevolent  Mr.  Lind,  the  friend  of 
^he  profoundly  philosophical  Dr.  Nathaniel  Forster,  of  Colchester,  and  the  cele- 
Jbrated  Jeremy  Ikntham,  and  Tutor  to  the  worthy  and  enlightened  King  of  Poland^ 
■[Stanislas  Augustus  Poniatowski.] — See  Parriana,  1829,  Vol.  ii.  p.  '1:4,  by  E.  H»: 
Barker,  Esq.  of  Thetford. 
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*'  Poland  being  chiefly  an  agricultural  country,  and  its  inhabitants 
little  addicted  to  commerce,  or  engaged  in  manufactures,  as  wide  a 
iield  might  be  opened  to  British  enterprise  as  if  a  gold  mine  had  been 
discovered,  ^y  a  direct  trade  with  Poland  restored,  we  might  supply 
our  deficiency  of  corn,  and  procure  wool,  cordage,  hides,  tallow,  and 
timber,  at  nearly  half  price.  Hence,  also,  we  might  obtain,  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  the  wines  of  Hungary,  of  which  she  produces  about  120 
different  sorts,  to  the  extent  of  thirty-six  millions  gallons  annually  : 
excellent  Hungarian  tobacco  might  also  be  procured  through  this 
channel.  The  country  (of  Poland)  is  fine,  living  is  cheap,  and  many 
poor  persons  in  Britain  might  be  able  to  settle  and  prosper  there  : 
Poland  would  thus  offer  a  new  land  for  emigration  and  be  connected 
Avith  us  by  fresh  and  powerful  ties.  As  a  mart  for  our  manufactures 
it  would  be  of  incalculable  importance.  The  population  of  the  ancient 
Lithuanian  provinces  seized  on  by  Russia  is  estimated  at  twelve 
millions  ;  amongst  them  are  no  manufactories.  These  provinces  are 
thus  obliged  to  purchase  Russian  commodities  of  common  pedlars, 
(burlaki)  and  this  benefits  Russia.  The  transport  of  merchandize 
from  the  west  is  contraband,  and  enriches  the  Germans  instead  of  the 
Enghsh. 

*'  Poland  is  intersected  by  numerous  rivers,  every  district  possessing 
one  or  two  considerable  streams,  which  might  easily  be  united  into 
one  great  system  of  inland  navigation,  taking  Pinsk  for  the  centre. 
This  has  been  partially  effected  by  canals ;  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  are  the  Oginski  and  the  Beresin.  Various  kinds  of  barges  are 
used  (statki,  striigi,  wiciny,)'m.  inland  navigation  for  the  transport  of 
corn,  wool,  salt,  &c.  Wood  is  floated  down  the  streams  of  the  Vistula 
and  Niemen  to  Riga,  Koenigsberg,  and  Dantzic.  It  is  well  known 
that  Polish  timber  is  admirably  adapted  for  Ship-building,  and  their 
cordage  of  most  excellent  quality. — The  communications  by  land 
offer  still  greater  facilities  by  means  of  wagons  :  the  roads  are  good, 
horses  are  cheap,  and  the  expense  of  keeping  them  trifling. 

"  Before  the  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka  and  Bochina  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians,  they  were  of  considerable  importance  ;  and 
they  would  again  become  profitable  under  the  management  of  an 
emancipated  people. 

"  In  concluding  this  article,  we  recur  for  a  moment  to  Dantzic  :  this 
town  has  not  forgotten  the  country  to  which  she,  of  right,  belongs. 
Not  only  during  the  patriotic  struggle  of  Kosciuszko,  but  at  the  last 
revolution,  the  inhabitants  raised  considerable  sums  and  sacrificed 
them  on  the  altar  of  Polish  liberty." 


STATE-CHURCH. 

It  does  not  follow  that  we  must  have  bishops  still,  because  we  have  had 
them  so  long.  They  are  equally  mad,  who  say  bishops  are  so  jure  divino, 
that  they  must  he  coritinued,  and  they  \vho  say  they  are  so  antidhrisiian 
that  they  must  he  put  away.    All  is  as  the  State  pleases.-^/SeWen. 
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l)omestic  Architecture ;  being  a  Series  of  Designs  for  MansionSy 
Villas,  ^'c.  ^c.  By  Fra-ncis  Goodwin,  Architect.  Parti.  4to. 
Forty-one  Plates.     London,  1833. 

To  unite  the  picturesque  with  the  practicable,  and  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  taste,  as  well  as  those  of  convenience,  seems  to  be  no  easy 
matter — at  least  if  we  may  judge  from  the  numerous  published 
designs  which  offend  cither  the  eye  or  the  judgment, — occasionally 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  Not  very  longago,  some  plans  of  this  kind 
were  submitted  to  our  examination,  and,  on  looking  at  them,  we  per- 
ceived that  in  one  there  was  no  access  whatever  to  the  drawing-room, 
except  through  the  dining-room  ;  and  in  another,  a  wide  and  lofty  flight 
of  steps  in  the  garden-front  of  the  house,  led  up  to — a  bedchamber  1 
Such  extreme  violations  of  all  taste  and  propriety  are,  indeed,  not  of 
very  frequent  occurrence ;  but  there  are  others  far  more  likely  to 
mislead,  because  not  so  palpable,  and  consequently  not  easily  detected 
until  too  late  to  be  remedied. 

Much  as  it  has  been  commended,  as  containing  very  eligible  models 
for  the  architect,  even  Hunt's  Tudor  Exemplari  presents  several  very 
imperfectly-planned  designs.  In  one  there  are  two  doors  at  the  end 
of  a  narrovv  drawing-room,  both  opening  into  the  same  vestibule,  and 
between  them  is  squeezed  the  fire-place,  so  as  not  to  leave  space  for  a 
chair  on  either  side  of  it  between  that  and  the  door ; — and  this,  too, 
when  the  opposite  end  of  the  apartment  is  a  plain  wall,  where  there 
was  nothing  to  hinder  the  chimney-piece  from  being  placed,  facing 
the  entrance  into  the  room.  A  design  by  Mr.  Smallwood,  in  Lou- 
don's Encyclopoedia,  affords  another  curious  instance  of  gross  over- 
sight ;  the  vestibule,  which  by-the-by  is  double  the  size  of  any  of  the 
principal  apartments,  is  intended  to  serve  also  as  a  billiard-room; 
and  when  we  say  that  the  kitchen-door  opens  just  by  the  billiard- 
table,  that  there  is  no  other  way  for  the  servants  to  pass,  except  through 
this  vestibule,  and  that  there  is  neither  scullery,  pantry,  nor  a  single 
closet,  attached  to  the  kitchen  itself,  we  have  said  enough  to  enable  any 
one  to  judge  what  kind  of  accommodation  such  a  house  would  afford. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  for  us  to  enumerate  many  other  cases  of 
similar  perversencss,  that  have  fallen  within  our  own  observation; 
neither  would  it,  although  an  invidious  task,  be  altogether  an  unpro- 
fitable one,  or  rather  it  could  not  fail  to  be  serviceable;  we  must, 
however,  content  ourselves  with  offering  these  i^w  specimens  of  defects 
in  other  works,  and  with  adding  that  we  have  met  with  none  in  the 
work  before  us,  of  which  it  is  time  now  to  speak. 

,  Books  of  unexecuted  designs  have  generally  been  the  production  of 
novices  in  their  profession — of  persons  who,  if  they  have  been  era- 
ployed  at  all,  have  never  been  employed  on  any  building  of  import- 
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ance.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  Mr.  Goodwin,  who  has  erected 
many  pubHc  structures  of  acknowledged  merit,  and  many  private 
residences.  Of  the  taste  and  abihty  displayed  by  him  in  the  latter, 
we  have  a  specimen  in  the  present  volume,  the  Frontispiece  to  which 
exhibits  a  perspective  view  of  the  Gallery  at  Lissadell,  the  mansion 
of  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth — other  plates  of  which  house  are,  we  find, 
to  be  given  in  the  second  part.  Independently  of  the  intrinsic  merit 
they  may  possess,  designs  of  this  class  carry  an  authority  which  others 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  do,  because  a  variety  of  minor  points  must 
necessarily  be  attended  to  in  the  working — drawings,  and  actual 
execution,  which  are  apt  to  escape  the  architect's  consideration  in 
the  general  draughts,  however  excellent  may  be  the  ideas  they 
contain. 

In  making  this  remark,  we  would  not  be  thought  to  detract  from 
the  merit  of  the  other  designs,  many  of  which  are  calculated  to  sa- 
tisfy both  the  painter  and  the  architect :  some  are,  of  course,  superioc 
to  others ;  but  nearly  every  one  will  assist  in  affording  many  useful 
hints,  both  as  regards  the  plans  and  the  external  elevations.  To  say 
the  truth,  the  plans  will  generally  be  found  not  only  unexceptionable 
in  respect  to  convenience  of  arrangement,  but  also  in  regard  to  much 
pleasing  effect  in  the  interior ;  and  many  of  the  forms  employed  for 
the  individual  rooms  are  as  remarkable  for  their  beauty  as  for  their 
singularity.  Plates  8  and  12  afford  examples  in  point;  and,  al- 
though one  of  them  belongs  only  to  a  design  for  a  Gardener's  Lodge, 
and  the  other  to  one  for  a  small  parsonage,  they  might  be  brought  in 
with  admirable  effect,  in  houses  of  a  very  superior  character.  Another 
plan,  marked  by  some  pleasing  '  passages'  in  it,  is  that  of  the  designt 
for  a  Marine  Gothic  Villa,  where  the  diagonal  view  across  the  octagon 
hall,  through  an  octagon  library  and  boudoir,  of  the  same  shape,  is 
happily  managed.  In  its  exterior,  too,  this  last-mentioned  design  is 
one  of  the  best ;  being  unaffectedly  picturesque  in  its  divisions  and 
outline,  at  once  original  and  correct  in  its  features,  and  sufficiently  rich, 
without  much  of  positive  decoration.  There  is  also  much  to  admire  in 
'  the  Gardener's  Lodge'  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  in  design 
No.  6,  a  Rectory  House. 

Each  design  is  illustrated  by  a  perspective  view,  and  two  or  more 
elevations,  and  as  many  plans;  consequently  they  may  be  clearly  un- 
derstood, and  the  interest  as  well  as  the  utility  of  the  work  is  thus  greatly 
increased.  Many  of  the  designs  are  really  very  pleasing  pictures,  as 
regards  landscape,  no  less  than  architecture,  exhibiting  beautiful  views 
of  scenery,  marked  by  a  bold  and  sparkling  effect.  We  are  glad 
of  this,  because  the  volume  is  likely  to  attract  many  who  would  be  in- 
sensible to  the  merit  of  mere  elevations,  howeverbeautiful  in  themselves^ 
and  several,  who  begin  by  looking  at  these  drawings,  may  find  them-- 
selves  seduced  to  be  at  the  pains  of  dihgently  examining  the  other 
plates. 

We  look  forward  with  high  expectation  to  the  Second  Part ;  and 
we  trust  that  the  work  will  be  speedily  followed  by  the  Supplementary 
Volume,  which  the  author  has  announced. 
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LETTER   TO    EARL    GREY,    ON    THE    SUBJECT  OF    THE 
IRISH    CHURCH. 

My  Lord, —  Ireland,  1 5th  June,  1833. 

The  impression  now  on  tlie  minds  of  an  anxious  people  is,  that 
the  measure  for  Irish  Church  Reform  will  have  to  encounter  opposition 
when  it  reaches  the  Upper  House ;  while  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  a 
superior  number  will  resist,  so  as  to  throw  out  the  Bill,  and  bring  Minis- 
ters into  a  minority.  Now,  as  your  Lordship's  House  is  an  arena,  where 
Tictory  can  be  obtained  only  by  giving  man  to  man,  not  exactly  by  gladia- 
torship,  or  scholastic  wrangling,  but  by  numbering  so  many  rank  and  file, 
to  meet  so  many  rank  and  file;  and  as  I  have  already  enjoyed  the  plea- 
sure of  co-operating  under  your  Lordship's  banner,  with  other  well-wishers 
to  our  country,  if  you  will,  my  Lord,  accept  the  services  of  a  volunteer,  I 
am  prepared  to  act  in  the  most  subordinate  capacity,  even  as  a  sharp- 
shooter, and  to  pursue  measures,  which,  if  crowned  with  success,  will  effec- 
tually cut  off"  in  detail  the  adversaries  of  this  country's  improvement.  I 
confess  myself  not  particularly  solicitous  about  the  security  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cal establishments  :  I  desire  the  prosperity  of  my  religion,  but  that  depends 
not  on  any  adventitious  aids ;  I  would  seek  the  peace  of  my  country,  and 
for  that  purpose  the  permanence  of  the  present  Ministry,  till,  at  least,  a 
tetter  can  be  found. 

^  Ireland,  in  former  days,  was  reputed  an  island  of  saints,  and  the  title  to  sucli 
<listinction  seems  to  have  been  founded,  not  on  the  ascendancy  which  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  had  acquired  within  her  shores,  or  the  influence  which 
lie  possessed  among  the  clergy,  who  taught  the  people  knowledge.  This 
country  was  famed  for  learning  and  piety,  when  surrounding  nations  were 
an  darkness,  or  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  sacerdotal  domination,  and  episcopal 
tyranny.  In  the  fourth  century,  the  renowned  St.  Patrick  was  a  Missionary 
to  the  Irish  and  Scots  ;  and  his  labours  were  crowned  with  signal  success. 
In  the  year  521,  Columbus,  or  Coluin  Cille  was  born,  an  Irishman,  and  of 
Toyal  descent ;  when  a  child,  he  was  dignified  with  the  epithet — Saint ;  and 
at  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  or  in  the  year  549,  he  founded  the  Monas- 
tery of  Derry.  When  forty-two  years  old,  he  became  a  Missionary  to  the 
benighted  Scots,  and  carrying  with  him  the  principles  he  had  inculcated  in 
Ireland,  he  established  an  order  of  labourers,  who  were  so  devoted  and  dili- 
gent in  their  work,  that  they  obtained,  by  the  suffrage  of  their  fellow  men, 
the  appellation  Cultores  Dei,  contracted  afterwards  into  Culdee ;  who  stu- 
died the  holy  Scrip>tures  with  such  intense  application,  and  so  proved  things 
by  the  authority  of  the  inspired  word,  that  they  became  an  asylum  for  truth 
and  pure  religion  for  ages,  and  were  witnesses  for  the  spirituality  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  Christian  faith  against  the  darkening  and  superstitious  en- 
croachments of  the  middle  ages.  They  differed  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
both  in  the  observance  of  Easter  and  the  clerical  tonsure.  It  is  believed," 
upon  no  despicable  authorities  in  ecclesiastical  annals,  that  the  Culdees, 
who  became  the  Evangelical  Missionaries  in  Scotland,  and  who  there 
founded  religious  instilutions  of  remote  antiquity,  were  generous-hearted 
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Irishmen,  breathing  the  spirit  of  martyrs,  and  performing  the  labours  of 
holy  men  and  apostles.  It  is  recorded  in  the  most  authentic  Church  his- 
tory, that  the  Hibernians,  who  were  sometimes  called  Scots,  were  lovers  of 
learning,  and  distinguished  themselves  by  the  culture  of  the  sciences  be- 
yond all  the  European  nations,  travelling  through  the  most  distant  lands, 
fcoth  with  a  view  to  improve  and  to  communicate  their  knowledge  ;  dis- 
charging, with  the  highest  reputation  and  applause,  the  function  of  Doctor 
in  France  and  Germany,  and  even  Italy  itself;  while  the  most  eminent  of 
them  in  the  darkest  age,  thought  common  sense  no  heresy,  and  declared 
that  in  the  liord's  Supper  we  receive  not  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord, 
but  only  a  memorial  of  Him. 

In  the  year  1156,  the  King  of  England,  Henry  the  Secondj'was  exhorted, 
by  Pope  Adrian,  to  invade  Ireland,  in  order  to  extirpate  the  vice  and  wick- 
edness (the  peculiarities  of  their  religion  ?)  of  the  natives,  and  oblige  them 
to  pay  yearly,  from  every  house,  a  penny  to  the  See  of  Rome.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  the  Irish  entertained  and  practised  Christianity  in  a  form 
not  exactly  according  to  the  model  dictated  by  the  Pontiff,  and  had  mani- 
fested a  tenacious  reluctance  to  mould  their  proceedings  according  to 
his  authority.  Henry  the  Second,  A.  D.  1172,  acquired  an  ascendancy 
in  the  political  rule  of  Ireland  ;  and  having  been  confirmed  in  the  sove- 
reign power  by  a  renewed  papal  grant,  he  lent  his  resources  with  energy 
and  success,  to  consolidate  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  Hierarch  in  this 
country,  and  invest  him  with  actual  spiritual  authority  over  her  children  : 
perhaps  not  so  much  from  love  and  veneration  to  the  ecclesiastical  occupant 
of  the  Seven  Hills,  as  that  on  the  maxim,  "iVo  bishop,  no  king,^^ — or '^Church 
and  King,"" — he  might  more  securely  manage  his  conquered  province,  and 
lender  the  people  more  amenable  to  his  mandates.  On  the  same  hypocri- 
tical principle  did  Ireland  continue  to  be  oppressed,  not  governed,  by  every 
succeeding  despot,  till  the  Reformation  :  and  then  the  power  which  had  en- 
forced conformity  to  papistical  canons,  and  by  persecution  had  grafted  Ire- 
land on  the  stork  of  Romanism,  attempted  to  constrain  a  national  reforma- 
tion, and  change  the  seasons,  customs,  and  worship  of  the  people.  And  as 
by  the  unholy  arts  of  hypocrisy  and  cruel  despotism,  the  yoke  of  ignorance, 
priestcraft,  and  superstition  had  been  imposed,  so  it  was  imagined  that  by 

like  means,  aided  by  penal  enactments  and  confiscation,  the  people  might 
be  conformed  to  the  fluctuations  of  a  libidinous  king,  or  the  caprice  of  a 
domineering  and  imperious  woman.  But  donations  are  easier  made  to  the 
church  than  reclaimed  by  the  giver.  The  sacerdotal  treasury  is  like  the 
horse-leech  and  her  two  daughters — "Give,  give,"  is  the  cry,  but  all  that  she 
has  received  are  vested  rights :  while,  in  reference  to  opinions,  if  error  be 
not  more  diffusive  in  its  nature  than  truth,  it  has  less  to  contend  with,  and 
is  propagated  with  more  facility  among  ignorant  men  than  are  the  details 
of  wisdom. 

George  Brown,  a  monk  of  the  Augustine  order,  was  created  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  the  year  1535  ;  within  five  years  after 
he  enjoyed  that  see,  he  caused  all  superstitious  relics  and  images  to  be  re- 
moved out  of  the  two  cathedrals  in  Dublin,  and  out  of  the  churches  in  his 
diocese,  and  caused  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
Creed,  to  be  placed  in  gilded  frames  about  the  altars.  He  was  the  first  of 
the  clergy  that  turned  from  the  Romish  religion  in  Ireland.  This  was  after 
Henri/  had  been  declared  Supreme  Head  upon  earth  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Archbishop  Brown  caused  this  king's  supremacy  to  be  acknow- 
ledged in  Ireland.  At  this  transference  of  papal  power,  from  a  foreign 
priest  to  a  neighbouring  and  wicked  king,  the  machinery  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy  was  retained,  while  the  places  were  filled  by  the  fawning  depen- 
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dents  of  the  English  Court :  men  that  sought  preferment  under  the  new 
order  of  things,  with  as  much  love  of  the  m  orld  as  had  heen  displayed  by 
their  predecessors  in  office,  and  with  more  secularity  than  such  of  their 
predecessors  as  had  a  scrupulous  regard  to  consistency,  and  a  conscientious 
attachment  to  their  Romish  connexion,  and  were  therefore,  cast  upon  their 
people  lor  support  and  security. 

A  census  has  recently  heen  taken  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  the  details 
of  w  Inch  are  more  accessible  to  your  Lordship  than  to  me :  but  the  num- 
bers computed  are  not  far  short  of  eight  millions.  I  shall  satisfy  myself  at 
present  by  specifying,  in  general  terms,  the  proportion  of  the  respective  re- 
ligious communities  in  this  country  ;  hereafter,  we  may  detail  more  mi- 
nutely the  numbers  and  denominations.  We  have  the  chief  divisions  of 
Roman  Catholic,  Church  of  England,  Presbyterians,  and  other  dissenters. 
Now,  I  presume,  if  we  reckon  the  Methodists  and  other  minor  dissenting 
bodies  in  Ireland,  as  amounting  to  about  100,000  souls,  of  all  ages,  our 
immbers  will  be  within  limits:  if  I  take  the  two  chief  divisions  of  Presby- 
terians — the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  the  general  seceding  Synod  of  Ireland, 
and  the  smaller  societies — such  as  the  Cameronians,  the  Munster  Synod, 
the  Remonstrant  Synod,  and  others,  as  containing  about  700,000  children 
and  adults,  I  shall  not  greatly  err.  If  I  compute  for  every  Protestant 
parish,  two  hundred  and  hfty  adherents  to  the  Church  established  by  law, 
I  shall  find  not  quite  620,000  members  of  that  community  :  all  which 
added  together,  will  make  a  population  of  1,500,000,  in  round  number's, 
who  are  not  Roman  Catholics,  and  will  leave  6,000,000  and  upwards  as  the 
nominal  members  of  the  Romish  Church.  Three  hundred  years  after 
Church  of  England  Episcopacy  had  been  established  by  legislative  enact- 
ment in  Ireland,  and  such  a  consummation  ! !  It  is  a  curious  question,  if 
such  has  been  the  result,  what  has  been  the  machinery  ;  what  has  been  the 
apparatus  brought  to  bear  upon  the  moral  condition  of  this  people  under  le- 
gislative auspices,  enforced  by  penal  sanctions,  and  cherished  by  the  smiles 
of  noble  patrons,  and  a  kingly  court  ? 

I  mean  to  give,  my  Lord,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  materials,  details  con- 
nected with  the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  ecclesiastical  communities  in 
Ireland  :  I  have  also  prepared  some  educational  and  benevolent  statistics  to 
be  presented  in  brief  compass  to  your  Lordship's  inspection  ;  but  I  shall, 
at  present,  confine  myself  and  my  enquiries  to  the  Church  of  England. 
My  Lord,  the  following  illustration  is  not  from  vague  hearsay  from  the  Red 
Book,  or  the  Black  Book;  but  is  from  a  work  patronised  by  the  bishops, — 
it  must  be  true  !  There  are  in  the  Church  of  England  established  in  Ire- 
land,- 


Parishes 2450 

Benefices    1396 

Churches    1192 


Perpetual  Curacies 109 

Chapelries 80 

Cathedral  Churches 24 


In  the  province  of  Cashel,  one  half  the  benefices  are  altogether  destitute 
of  churches  ;  and  in  the  province  of  Tuam,  one-third  of  the  benefices  are 
in  a  similar  state  of  destitution.  So  much  for  divisions,  boundaries,  walls, 
and  accommodation.  We  come  now  to  the  more  dignified  but  less  dur- 
able materials.    There  are  of 


Incumbents  or  beneficed  Clergy  1422 

Of  whom  arc  parochial  Clergy  1076 
Perpetual   Curates,   and  other 

such,  are  computed 555 

It  is  presumed  tliese  other  Cu- 
rates    1000 

Prebendaries,  simple  dignitaries  180 

Archdeacons  ditto ••••..  34 


Deans 

Precentors  • 
Chancellors 
Treasurers  • 
Bishops  . . . 
Archbishops 
Provosts  •  •  • 


33 
26 
22 
22 
18 
4 
2 
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This  last  ecclesiastical  distinction  I  shall  reserve  for  a  concluding  ob- 
servation :  but  of  the  Archbishops  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  they  are  distin- 
guished, first,  as  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Primate  and  Metropoli- 
tan of  all  Ireland ;  second,  as  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Primate  and 
Metropolitan  of  Ireland,  and  Bishop  of  Glandelagh ;  third,  as  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  Munster,  and  Bishop 
of  Ernly ;  and,  fourthly,  as  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Primate  and 
Metropolitan  of  Connaught,  and  Bishop  of  Ardagh.  Fine  sounding  enough 
names  these,  and  long  and  pompous  titles  to  boot,  for  these  meek  and  labo- 
rious successors  of  the  fishermen  of  Gallilee.  If  the  honour,  which  coraeth 
from  man,  would  convert  a  people,  long  enough  has  its  vapoury  breath 
been  inhaled  by  the  prelatical  nobles  of  this  land,  and  rapid  should  have 
been  the  advances  of  that  hierarchy.  The  eighteen  episcopal  Diocese* 
were  originally  twenty-seven.  But  three  are  subject  to  the  Bishop  of  Lime- 
rick ;  what  a  pluralist  is  he  of  Limerick  !  and  two  each  have  hitherto  been 
held  by  the  Bishops  of  Clonfert,  Cork,  Down,  Ferns,  Killala,  Kilalloe, 
and  Waterford.  My  Lord,  have  you  heard  any  complaints  from  the 
wearers  of  these  double  honours?  It  is  probable  that  since  the  days  of 
their  junction,  few  of  the  aspirants  after  the  mitre,  even  when  they  faintly 
muttered,  "  Nolo  JEpiscopari"  would  be  disposed  to  controvert  the  maxim, 
"  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,"  and  "  what  the  king  has  united,  let  not  any 
man  put  asunder."  However,  the  churchman  is  more  scrupulous  in  these 
days,  and  there  is  fearful  hostility  to  a  union  of  bishoprics  now.  This  is  one 
of  the  consequences  of  the  march  of  ambition — all  the  rules  of  Malthus 
will  not  keep  the  population  within  bounds, — and  many  would  be  bishops. 

The  Treasurerships  are  divided  into  sixteen,  with  which  is  associated 
some  other  incumbency  with  the  cure  of  souls,  and  six  that  are  sinecure: 
but  the  official  duty,  which  of  old  consisted  in  receiving  and  disbursing  the 
rents  and  revenues  of  monasteries  is  now  limited  to  a  superintendance  and 
control  over  the  chapter-rents,  &c.  The  collection  and  management,  the 
receipt  and  disbursement,  now  devolve  on  the  registrar  or  agent  of  the 
dean  and  chapter.  Except  the  man  who  was  a  thief,  and  held  the  bag, 
in  the  little  community  of  disciples  who  first  followed  Jesus,  we  do  not  read 
of  any  Treasurer  among  the  primitive  Christians  mentioned  in  sa.cred 
history. 

The  Chancellorship  is  merely  a  title  of  office  (how  many  such  there  are 
in  this  Established  Church !)  without  jurisdiction  or  service,  except  to  preach 
in  propria  persona,  or  by  deputy,  in  his  turn,  in  the  cathedral  church ;  fif- 
teen of  the  Chancellors  are  connected  with  other  active  duties,  and  seven 
are  without  cures.  Would  the  Church  suffer  if  she  were  without  them? 
or  would  they  be  coveted,  if  they  were  without  emolument? 

Nine  of  the  Precentors  are  declared  to  be  sinecures,  and  seventeen  are 
represented  as  connected  with  incumbencies,  which  have  the  cure  of  souls. 
In  the  times  of  singing  men  and  singing  women  for  the  Church,  the  care 
of  the  choir  service  devolved  on  the  Precentor,  and  he  provided  books  for 
them,  paid  their  salaries,  repaired  the  organ,  sackbut,  or  psaltery,  presided 
over  the  music,  &c.  There  are,  however,  but  few  now  of  the  cathedral 
churches  in  which  a  choir-service  is  maintained,  and  we  have  vicars-choral, 
&c. ;  the  office,  therefore,  is  only  one  of  distinction  and  emolument. 
Would  Asaph's  songs,  or  any  of  the  songs  of  Korali  and  Heman,  of  old, 
have  been  so  plaintive,  sweet,  and  heavenly,  had  they  been  such  Pre- 
centors ? 

Of  the  thirty-three  Deans,  twenty-six  are  said  to  have  the  cure  of  souls; 
(I  cannot  say  whether  the  right  hon.  and  very  Rev.  James  Lord  Viscouiit 
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Liffard,  LL.D.  be  one  of  tliem  or  not)  seven  are  sinecures:  some  of  them  are 
even  without  chapters,  as  Kihiiore,  Ardagh,  and  Clonmacnoise.  So  far 
from  the  interference  of  Deans  being  expected  in  the  government  of  the 
diocese,  it  would  be  Iqoked  upon  as  an  intrusion.  Their  signatures  are, 
however,  required  by  law  to  confirm  leases  and  appoint  to  offices :  for  such 
viovk  is  it  a  fitting  appellation  to  be  used — The  very  Rev.  the  Dean 
of  — ^ —  ?  would  not  parish-clerk  do  just  as  well  ? 

In  Ireland,  Archdeacons  possess  a  visitorial  jurisdiction;  their  power  is, 
however,  very  limited  and  circumscribed.  They  seem  to  be  regarded  as 
part  of  the  episcopal  train,  and  attend  at  ordinations  to  examine  candidates 
for  the  office  of  clerk  ;  also  at  the  consecration  of  churches.  Three-and- 
twenty  have  combined  with  this  office  the  cure  of  souls — eleven  are  sine- 
cures. Why  will  the  Reformed  Church  adhere  so  tenaciously  to  the  rags  and 
tinsel,  the  vain  shadows  of  what  once  were  at  Rome  ?  Does  she  hold,  or 
■«?ill  her  doctors  affirm,  that  these  are  the  insignia  of  a  true  Church  ? 

The  distinction  of  Prebendary  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  assistance 
afforded  by  the  Church,  to  the  holders  of  this  office,  in  meat,  drink,  and  other 
Decessaries ;  or  perhaps  from  the  assistance  which  they  rendered  her  in 
consuming  the  good  things  provided  by  the  profusion  of  an  ignorant  and 
superstitious  age.  None  of  the  Irish  prebendaries,  as  such,  are  possessed 
of  any  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction;  they  are  all  simple  prebendaries,  having 
no  cure,  and  no  more  than  their  revenue  for  support.  We  must  except  the 
episcopal  gentlemen,  (some  five  or  six,  who,  being  prebends, help  the  lower 
clergy  to  assist  the  Church  in  using  her  good  things.)  Yet  a  simple  pre- 
hendary  is  not  deemed  incompatible  with  a  parochial  benefice,  which  may 
he  held  without  a  dispensation  ;  since  though  possession  is  acquired  by 
institution,  the  holder  is  not  instituted  to  the  cure  of  souls,  notwithstanding 
that  the  cure  of  souls  attaches  not  to  any  office  in  the  Chapter  as  such. 
There  have  been  united  to  most  of  the  prebendaries,  by  charter  or  other- 
ivise,  one  or  more  parishes  with  cure  of  souls  annexed.  Fifty-eight  are 
sinecure,  but  122  have  the  cure  of  souls,  by  parishes  being  appended  to 
them.  If  the  kingdom  of  God  were  meat  and  drink  merely,  we  should 
perceive  an  adaptation  of  character  in  these  prebends ;  but  since  a  man's 
life  consists  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  he  possesses,  the  prebendary 
law  seems  designed  more  for  the  body  than  the  soul. 

There  is  no  duty  whatever  connected  with  the  office  of  Provost  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland;  neither  have  they  any  cure  or  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  might  have  found  a  use  for  them  in  the  Peninsula, 
nad  they  been  provosts-marshal ;  but  what  work  can  be  found  for^them  in  a 
peaceful  establishment  perplexes  an  inquirer.  These  offices  are  denominated 
simple  dignitaries  in  Ireland;  would  it  not  be  well  if  they  had  become 
obsolete  as  well,  in,  a  Church  which  is  now  set  forth  as  the  butt  of  sarcasm 
and  reproach — and  on  that  account  is  tottering  to  her  very  foundations. 
Remove  these  stumbling-blocks,  out  of  the  way,  and  the  Establishment  may 
yet  live  a- while  and  serve  her  country.  I 

I  shall,  in  my  next,  draw  your  Lordship's  attention  to  other  points  con-f 
nected  with  this  important  subject ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  remain, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  Servant, 

A  RESIDENT  IN  IRELAND. 
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BENEFITS   TO    BE   DERIVED   FROM   THE   ADOPTION  OF 
AN  INCOME  TAX. 

Sir,  June  16th,  1833. 

I  am  glad  to  find  a  Correspondent  has  advised  you  to  reprint,  in 
a  separate  form,  the  article  on  an  Income  Tax,  in  the  Tenth  Number  of 
the  Review,  as  it  appears  to  me  its  general  circulation  would  be  very  be- 
neficial. 

The  circumstance  mentioned  by  the  same  Correspondent,  that  the  amount 
of  taxation  which  he  found  he  had  paid  per  annum  was  much  more  than 
he  had  anticipated,  is,  I  think,  generally  the  case;  for,  from  the  great 
cunning  with  which  the  various  penalties  upon  industry  (for  such  are  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  taxes  paid  by  this  kingdom)  have  been  arranged,  it 
is  almost  (if  not  quite)  impossible  to  calculate  the  vast  amount  of  evil 
brought  upon  all  classes  of  the  community,  by  the  present  ridiculous  way 
of  obtaining  the  revenue. 

As  a  tax  upon  any  article  of  trade  or  commerce  effects  the  nation  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  the  precise  amount  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
it,  I  hold  that  all  such  taxes  (unless  they  are  absolutely  necessary,  to  keep 
our  manufacturers  on  as  good  a  footing  as  those  of  other  countries)  are  a 
gross  imposition,  calculated  to  mislead  superficial  observers.  Our  fore- 
fathers certainly  were  deceived,  and  great  numbers  in  the  present  day  are 
so  still ;  therefore,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  an  Income  Tax,  graduated 
in  the  manner  explained  in  the  article  referred  to,  and  superseding  all  other 
taxes  (except  as  before-mentioned  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  of  this 
country,  if  any  such  be  necessary,)  by  its  beneficial  operation  in  freeing 
trade  from  the  innumerable  shackles  by  which  it  is  at  present  bound,  and 
by  apportioning  the  burthen  of  taxation  according  to  the  ability  of  the  per- 
son to  pay,  would,  without  taking  into  account  any  reduction  in  the  expen- 
sive establishments  of  the  Government,  which  sooner  or  later  must  take 
place,  diff'use  the  great  blessing  of  universal  employment  and  subsistence 
among  the  industrious  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

Although  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  great  good  (as  well  as  many  others) 
will  be  rejected  by  the  present  "  Collective  wisdom  of  the  nation,"  as  the 
sample  already  given  of  this  wisdom  is  very  discouraging,  yet  the  time  is 
not  far  distant,  when  these  subjects  will  be  pressed  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  legislature  with  irresistible  force,  and  it  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  change  the  whole  system  of  taxation ;  to  ^abandon  the  inju- 
rious monopolies  which  yet  remain ;  to  sweep  the  East  India  Company, 
(that  monster  of  injustice  and  oppression)  with  all  the  evils  whicli 
have  accumulated  under  its  influence,  and  so  long  disgraced  the  Bri- 
tish name,  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth;  when  the  detestable  system 
of  Slavery  shall  be  for  ever  abolished  in  the  British  dominions ;  when,  by 
the  operation  of  the  extra  duties  on  slave-labour,  and  the  declaring  the 
Slave  Trade  piracy,  as  proposed  by  you  for  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  existence  of  this  state  of  cruelty  and  murder,  may  receive  its 
final  doom  all  over  the  civilized  world  ;  and  when  every  man  shall  have 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood,  without  being  subjected 
to  an  undue  portion  of  the  public  burthens. 

OBSERVER. 
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PLAN    FOR    THE     EMANCIPATION    OF    OUR    ENSLAVED 

FELLOW  SUBJECTS. 

Sir,  Lincoln,  June  20,  1833. 

It  is  pretended,  by  some  persons  of  great  reputation  for  discern- 
ment (Sir  R.  Peel  and  others)  that  the  British  Parliament  have  no  right  to 
legislate  for  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  without  the  consent  of  the 
"  Local  Legislature,"  as  the  Americans  decided  they  had  not  the  right  to 
tax  them  without  their  own  concurrence :  hut  even  if  this  principle  he  ad- 
mitted, the  Home  Government  have  certainly  the  power  of  directing  their 
military  force  ;  and  a  very  simple  mode  of  emancipation  might  be,  to  order 
the  British  troops  not  to  act  against  the  slaves  in  any  endeavour  they  might 
make  for  the  recovery  of  those  rights,  of  which  they  are  unlawfully  de- 
prived, which  belong  to  every  man,  and  which  cannot,  without  great  injus- 
tice, be  taken  away,  except  as  the  punishment  for  a  real  crime.  Were  this 
course  pursued,  undoubtedly  it  would  occasion  great  distress,  and  loss  of 
life,  and,  therefore,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  recommending  it; 
but,  as  it  would  only  be  placing  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed  in  their 
proper  situations,  the  Colonists  have  cause  for  rejoicing  that  this  courseis  not 
aken. 

The  Plan  proposed  by  you,  as  developed  in  the  Resolutions  you  proposed 
as  an  amendment  to  those  of  the  Government,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a 
real  kindness  to  the  Colonists  of  every  class,  as  it  is  calculated  greatly  to 
benefit,  and  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  injurious,  even  to  the  slave- 
owners themselves,  as  compensation  is  provided  by  it,  if  loss  shall  be  ac- 
tually proved. 

The  Ministerial  project  is,  on  the  other  hand,  composed  of  such  discord- 
ant principles,  that,  from  the  medley  of  freedom  and  slavery  which  it  con- 
tains in  its  operation  (if  it  be  possible  to  carry  it  into  effect,)  would  be  pro- 
.ductive  of  great  misery  and  disorder,  besides  which,  it  would  be  very  far 
from  giving  the  slave  his  just  claim,  entire  and  immediate  freedom, 
without  delay  and  without  cost.  That  it  may,  therefore,  be  entirely  re- 
jected, and  the  politic  and  Christian-like  plan  brought  forward  by  you,  and 
briefly  explained  in  the  postcript  to  the  Seventeenth  Number  of  the 
jReview  be  passed  into  a  law,  is  my  earnest  prayer. 

DISCIPULUS. 


.STATE   OF   PUBLIC  FEELING— GLOOMY  APPREHENSIONS 
OF  SOME  SUDDEN  CHANGE. 

;     Sib,  Manchester,  June  20,  ISS3. 

The  prospects  of  paper,  and  restricted  cash  payments,  have  created 
*  sort  of  feverish  yet  hesitating  feeling  of  speculation  here,  and  led  to  a 
|)artial  and  temporary  rise  of  cotton,  and  some  other  articles ;  yet  I  never 
«aw  a,rise  of  prices  come  with  so  little  hope  or  confidence  in  its  stability. 
There  is  a  dread  of  something  undefined :  people  appear  without  energy, 
and  orerborne  with  an  apprehension  of  the  future.  There  is  even  an  in- 
disposition to  speak  on  public  affairs.  There  appears  to  be  no  confidence 
in  public  men.    If  a  xraa«rk  be  made  on  any  pnWicman  (or  measure  even), 
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an  impatient  exclamation  escapes  of  "  What  can  he  do  P  They  are  all 
alike.  Look  at  Burdett ; — look  at  Hume.  They  are  all  endeavouring  to 
serve  themselves  or  their  connections. 

In  a  state  like  this,  as  you  say,  "  we  are  drifting  along" — but  whither 
I  cannot  tell.  The  first  thing  that  rouses  the  people  may  overwhelm  the 
present  system.  Not  one  single  good  which  the  people  had  promised  them- 
selves as  a  certain  fruit  of  the  Reform  Bill,  has  been  realized.  The  poor 
man  in  vain  cries  for  bread — the  Corn  Laws  unnaturally  enhance  its  price ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  they  close  the  markets  of  the  foreigner  against  his 
labour.  The  middle  classes  and  the  shopkeeper,  with  a  trade  without 
profit,  must  pay  several  hundred  per  cent,  more  than  the  aristocracy,  on 
their  humble  dwellings  and  windows.  The  hateful  Monopoly  of  theBa  nk 
is  to  be  enlarged  and  perpetuated ;  and  the  Country  Bankers  seem  filled 
-with  gloom  at  the  incubus  that  is  to  bear  down  their  energies.  The  reli- 
gious and  the  humane  feel  the  iron  of  Slavery  enter  their  soul,  at  the  frustra- 
tion of  their  hopes,  by  the  twelve  years  apprenticeships,  which  they  regard 
as  a  cruel  mockery,  and  loudly  declare  that  it  is  only  a  pretext  to  enable 
the  Ministers  to  distribute  twenty  millions  of  money  among  the  West  In- 
dian mortgagees,  who  are  either  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
or  nearly  connected  with  them.  Though  the  hope  of.a  trade  to  China  does 
make  the  East  India  affair  a  little  more  palatable ;  yet  the  deep  thinkers 
say  it  is  a  delusion,  while  the  Leadenhall-street  men  retain  their  sovereignty 
of  India,  and  can  eject  from  the  country,  at  their  caprice,  any  one  uhom 
they  dislike. 

As  to  the  Church  and  Tithes,  we  hardly  expected  much ;  for  so  long  as 
the  Church  is  a  refuge  for  the  younger  branches  of  the  aristocracy,  and  a 
source  of  corrupt  patronage  to  so  many  connected  with  the  Government, 
nothing  can  be  done  that  would  be  effective ;  for  even  the  gentle  touch  at 
the  Irish  Church  temporalities  is  expected  to  throw  the  noble  lords  into 
convulsions.  It  may  indeed  be  now  said,  "  There  is  wickedness  in  high 
places ;  the  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint ;  from  the  crown 
of  the  head  even  to  the  foot  there  is  no  soundness,  but  wounds  and 
Tjruises,  and  putrifying  sores  which  have  not  been  healed."  Pandora's  box 
is  open,  whether  Hope  remains  at  the  bottom  it  is  hard  now  to  say.  These 
men  have  thrown  away  such  an  opportunity  as  neither  they  nor  any  after 
them  will  ever  have  again,  of  settling  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  various 
classes.  They  have  only  indemnified  the  fundliolder,  the  landholder,  the 
hierarchy,  the  monopolists,  the  placemen,  the  pensioners,  and  the  sine- 
curists,  by  boldly,  unblushingly,  and  it  will  at  length  appear,  impolitically, 
sacrificing  the  industrious  classes  of  every  grade  to  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  go  on,  Sir,  in  your  straightforward  and  independent 
course ;  remember  the  noble  motives  which  have  actuated  you  in  your 
exertions  for  so  many  years,  in  the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  slave,  and  the 
oppressed,  of  every  land ;  and  the  degree  (at  least)  of  success  which  has 
attended  your  labours.  Ere  long  you  will  have  justice  done  to  you: 
events  fight  for  you.  There  is  a  bound  beyond  whicb-iaisruLe  cannot  pass ; 
and  we  are  now  near  it.  What  may  follow,  it  is  not  for  feeble  short- 
sighted mortals  to  predicate ;  but  *■'■  post  nuhibus  Phcebus." — There  is  one 
comfort — it  will  be  difficult  to  make  the  condition  of  the  industrious  classes 
"worse  than  it  is  at  present. 

REFLECTOR. 
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DEFECTS    IN    THE    GOVERNMENT  PLAN  FOR  THE    NEW 
BANKING  SYSTEM. 

Sir,  Hereford^  June  19,  1833, 

Permit  me,  througli  the  medium  of  your  pages,  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  Bank  Monopoly,  which  I  consider  to  be  most  unwise, 
unjust,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  of  free  trade. 

I  will  just  observe,  that  the  accumulation  of  Country  Banks,  arising  from 
their  notes  and  deposits,  is  mostly  employed  for  the  benefit  of  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  (where  it  should  be)  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
those  who  are  most  deeply  interested  in  their  prosperity,  and  not  in  distant 
districts  and  foreign  securities,  when  they  can  be  employed  at  home ; 
therefore,  to  deprive  the  depositor  of  the  opportunity  of  making  interest  on 
his  surplus  capital,  the  needy  and  industrious  borrower  of  his  timely  loan, 
and  the  banker  of  his  small  profit,  must  be  a  great  evil,  as  tending  to  im- 
poverish the  Country. 

The  proposed  system  of  the  Bank,  if  adopted,  would  deprive  thousands 
of  the  most  useful  classes  of  society  of  the  support  needful  for  their  very 
existence,  and  which  is  now  afforded  them  by  the  Country  Bank  System. 

Foreign  speculations  could,  and  most  likely  would,  be  fostered  and  en* 
couraged  by  the  intended  alteration,  to  the  great  detriment  of  agriculture 
and  internal  commerce. 

If  Country  Bankers  submit,  they  would  be  mere  machines  of  the  Bank, 
and  be  worse  off  than  their  clerks ;  they  are  expected  to  mortgage  their 
estates  to  the  Bank,  to  purchase  their  notes  at  2  per  cent.,  losing  interest 
on  them  till  they  can  be  safely  lent  out ;  and  to  be  at  the  expense  of  rent, 
taxes,  clerks'  salaries,  losses  by  bad  debts,  and  forgeries — all  of  which  are 
now  borne  by  the  Bank  and  its  branches ;  and  all  this  for  the  purpose  of 
circulating  the  paper  of  a  monstrous  Monopoly,  that  may  some  time  wield, 
its  power  to  destroy  our  best  rights  and  privileges. 

If  the  Commons  allow  this,  and  the  Country  Bankers  submit  to  it,  thej 
are  both  undeserving  the  estimation  which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 
Opposition  to  tlie  Bank  Monopoly  is  now,  it  appears  to  me,  become  one  of 
urgent  necessity  and  justice. 

AN  OBSERVER. 


C.  Richard*,  Printer,  100,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Charing  C  ross. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— June  27. 

The  House  met  at  twelve  o'clock,  proceeded  with  petitions  for  a  short 
while,  and  then  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  two.  It  resumed  again 
at  five,  but  from  the  slenderness  of  attendance  was  counted  out  about 
seven,  there  being  less  than  forty  members  present  at  that  hour  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  business  of  the  evening  was  accordingly  postponed. 
This  is  really  a  disgraceful  state  of  things.  Almost  every  night  some 
excuse  is  made  for  putting  off  some  important  queslion  because  of  the 
great  quantity  of  business  before  the  House  ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely 
a  week  passes  without  the  House  being  counted  out,  either  from  the 
absence  of  the  ministerial  party,  or  the  slenderness  of  attendance ;  so 
that  an  entire  night  is  lost,  and  instead  of  the  amount  of  business 
being  lessened,  arrears  are  augmented  and  accumulated  to  an  extent 
that  leaves  little  or  no  hope  of  their  being  cleared  off,  except  by  some 
general  sweep  just  before  the  close  of  the  Session. 

During  the  short  period  that  the  House  sat,  the  principal  topic  of 
discussion  was  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Finch,  for  the  suppression  of 
Political  Unions.  This  gentleman  is  the  representative  of  Stamford, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter — and  is  therefore  regarded  by 
many  as  his  Lordship's  nominee,  sitting  under  his  auspices  as  much 
as  any  nominee  did  under  the  old  and  rotten  system  of  boroughmon- 
gering.  He  is  a  Conservative  of  the  ultra  school ;  and  his  hostility  to 
Political  Unions  of  every  kind,  except  his  own,  may  accordingly  be 
accounted  for.  After  denouncing  the  motives,  aim,  and  object,  of  all 
these  associations,  and  dwelling  with  peculiar  force  on  the  great  Poli- 
tical Union  of  Birmingham,  which  he  thought  intended  nothing 
short  of  a  revolution,  to  be  brought  about  by  military  organization  and 
armed  force,  if  gentler  means  did  not  succeed,  and  which  contemplated 
making  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood  Prime-Minister,  with  a  Cabinet  of  a 
similar  composition,  Mr.  Finch  continued  thus  :  — 

'  It  might  be  said  that  the  subject  was  too  insignificant  to  legislate  upon, 
and  that  the  unions  were  expiring.  He  admitted  that  they  were  less  pow- 
erful now  than  they  were  two  years  ago ;  but  still  they  were  even  now  not 
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SO  insignificant  as  to  induce  the  legislature,  by  its  silence,  indirectly  to 
sanction  their  existence.  The  House  having  already  inadvertently  given 
a  prescriptive  legality  to  the  unions,  in  having  received  petitions  emanating 
from  them  after  the  proclamation  had  declared  them  to  he  subversive 
of  the  Crown,  unconstitutional  and  illegal,  the  House  now  ought  to  declare 
them  to  be  so  by  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  which  in  all  respects  was 
harmless.  There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  more  important  that  the 
country  should  at  least  present  the  appearance  of  apparent  tranquillity,  for 
when  foreign  enemies  were  menacing  the  American  possessions  of  this 
country,  internal  convulsion  must  lead  to  ruin.  There  was  at  this  moment 
a  controversy  abroad  between  two  adverse  principles — despotism  and  su- 
perstition on  one  hand,  and  anarchy  and  infidelity  on  the  other,  and  no 
man  could  say  how  soon  a  similar  controversy  might  arise  in  this  country 
in  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  the  political  unions.  The  existence 
of  these  political  unions,  which  were  established  under  the  pretence  of 
reform,  was  inconsistent  with  the  well-being  of  the  100,000,000  who  peopled 
the  British  empire.  Entertaining  this  opinion,  he  should  therefore  submit 
to  the  House  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  House 
that  certain  voluntary  associations,  denominated  political  unions,  at  present 
existing,  were  subversive  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  inconsistent  with 
good  government,  and  in  their  nature  illegal,  and  that  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  are  fully  justified  in  suppressing  them,  and  all  other  political 
unions,  whatever  be  their  denomination,  which  in  their  nature  or  principles 
may  be  subversive  of  the  j  ust  authority  of  government.' 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Plumptre,  who  said  a  few  words 
only  in  its  support ;  and  it  was  replied  to  by  Lord  Althorp,  whose 
speech,  wearing  an  official  character,  and  treating  the  question  with 
perfect  fairness,  we  give  entire : — 

'  Lord  Althorp  observed  that  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Finch)  had  insisted 
on  the  illegality  of  political  unions.  He  confessed  from  all  the  information 
he  had  been  able  to  collect  respecting  those  associations  that  he  was  not 
able  to  arrive  at  that  conclusion.  The  hon.  member  had  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  alluded  to  the  proclamation  issued  two  years  ago ;  but  had  he 
considered  the  circumstances  under  which  that  proclamation  was  issued  ? 
It  was  promulgated  against  political  unions  and  associations  which  assumed 
the  right  not  only  to  organize  their  members,  but  to  organize  them  in  a 
military  manner,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  taking  arms  in  their  hands. 
Such  was  not  the  case  at  the  present  time,  for  on  being  warned  by  that 
proclamation  of  the  effect  of  their  proceedings,  those  associations  abandoned 
the  course  they  were  pursuing,  and  had  not  since  renewed  it.  If  the  hon. 
member  wished  him  (Lord  Althorp)  to  state  his  opinion  as  to  whether  a 
very  great  prevalence  of  political  unions,  and  their  spreading  all  over  the 
country,  was  not  detrimental  to  the  constitution  of  the  country,  he  would 
certainly  admit  that  such  would  not  only  be  not  a  desirable  but  a  very  dan- 
gerous state  of  things.  The  hon.  member  had  also  said,  in  one  part  of  his 
speech,  that,  taking  the  word  in  its  proper  sense,  there  was  a  strong  con- 
servative feeling  throughout  the  country — that  is,  that  a  great  majority  of 
the  people  supported  the  institutions  of  the  country  only  to  improve  them, 
and  thus  to  render  them  still  more  worthy  of  being  preserved.  It  was 
true,  that  in  a  large  society  such  as  this  country  presented,  there  always 
would  be,  as  there  always  had  been,  different  views  taken  by  different  men 
of  the  same  subject;  but  before  any  measures  were  adopted  to  the  effect 
proposed,  it  ought  to  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  danger  existed  to  the 
extent  described  to  warrant  such  an  aggression.  This,  however,  he  be- 
lieved could  not  be  done.     The  hon.  member  had  described  his  resolution 
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as  beinj^  quite  innocent ;  but  lie  had  described  the  unions  as  being  illegal, 
a  fact  which  he  (Lord  Althorp)  could  not  admit,  because  he  considered 
them,  in  their  present  form,  perfectly  legal.  Knowing,  therefore,  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people  of  this  country,  he  did  not  think  their  existence  dangerous 
at  the  present  time.  They  had  arisen,  not  at  the  late  period  of  excitement, 
but  previous  to  that  period,  under  which  they  had  certainly  increased  in 
power  and  influence.  But  their  power  was  now  diminished,  the  country 
not  being  in  an  actual  state  of  excitement.  In  making  these  observations, 
he  (Lord  Althorp)  could  not,  he  trusted,  be  suspected  of  entertaining  feel- 
ings of  any  great  partiality  towards  political  unions ;  for  no  bodies  of  men, 
he  believed,  had  displayed  greater  hostility  to  His  Majesty's  government 
than  they  had  done.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  hon.  member  had  also  asserted 
that  the  members  of  these  unions  came  forward  at  elections  for  members  of 
Parliament,  and  by  their  influence  prevented  the  return  of  gentlemen  who 
ought  to  be  elected ;  but  had  they  not,  he  would  ask,  exerted  that  influence 
also  in  favour  of  gentlemen  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  ?  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  believed  that  though  the  direct  opponents  of  the  political  unions 
in  opinion,  they  had  not  on  some  occasions  scrupled  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  assistance.  (A  laugh.)  The  hon.  member  had  mentioned  a  programme 
of  a  new  administration  which  he  stated  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  poli- 
tical unions,  but  it  was  no  peculiar  objection  to  political  unions  that  they 
disapproved  of  administrations  of  which  they  did  not  form  a  part.  He 
believed  every  political  association  which  ever  existed  wished  to  have  an 
administration  framed  according  to  his  own  views  and  opinions.  In 
conclusion,  the  noble  lord  said,  that  as  he  did  not  think  the  motion  ought 
to  be  treated  very  seriously,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  give  it  his  direct 
negative.' 

The  debate  was  sustained  for  a  short  period  only  after  this,  by  Mr. 
Cobbett,  Mr.  O'Connell,  Mr.  Walter,  and  Mr.  Attwood,  each  in  de- 
fence of  the  Political  Unions  :  and  Mr.  Finch,  perceiving  the  fewness 
of  his  supporters,  wished  to  withdraw  his  motion ;  but  Mr.  Charles 
BuUer,  in  order  to  force  on  a  division,  and  to  shew  the  weakness  of 
the  anti-union  party,  called  out,  when  the  question  was  put,  "  The 
Ayes  have  it" — and  was  jocosely  named  by  the  Speaker  as  a  teller  for 
the  Ayes;  so  that  his  vote  was  by  that  means  added  to  the  list  of  the 
miserable  minority  he  had  thus  compelled  to  go  forth.  The  numbers 
at  the  division  were — For  the  suppression  of  the  Political  Unions,  10 ; 
against  it,  70. 

Mr.  Halcomb  next  rose  to  bring  on  his  motion  for  the  revision  of 
the  Poor-Laws  in  England.  The  subject  is  one  undoubtedly  of  the 
deepest  interest,  and  ought  to  have  commanded  the  attention  of  any 
legislative  assembly.  But  Mr.  Halcomb  being  what  is  called  a  "  very 
prosy  speaker,"  and  the  hour  of  dinner  being  arrived,  the  seventy 
members  who  were  present  at  the  division  on  Mr.  Finch's  motion, 
were  soon  reduced  to  about  thirty ;  when  Mr.  Fergus  O'Connor,  who 
seems  to  have  made  a  vow  to  count  the  House  whenever  he  thinks  it 
below  the  established  number  of  forty  members,  moved  that  the  House 
should  be  counted — w^hen  there  being  less  than  that  number  present, 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Halcomb  w^as  necessarily  cut  short,  and  the  House 
adjourned  until  the  following  day. 

The  hours  of  meeting  must  be  changed,  the  morning  sittings  given 
up,  and  the  House  revert  to  its  former  plan  of  meeting  at  four,  and 
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continuing  on  till  twelve,  if  it  will  not  adopt  the  more  rational  hours 
of  from  ten  to  six ;  for  every  one  seems  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
double  attendance,  and  the  broken  and  inteiTupted  manner  in  which 
the  public  business  is  conducted. 


HOUSE  OF  commons—June  28. 

In  the  morning  sitting  two  petitions  were  presented,  of  sufficient 
interest  to  elicit  a  short  discussion  on  each.  The  first  was  from  the 
Newsmen  of  London,  complaining  of  the  undue  privileges  enjoyed 
over  them  by  the  Post-office  clerks :  the  other  was  from  the  mer- 
chants of  Liverpool,  praying  for  the  admission  of  East  India  sugar  on 
the  same  scale  of  duties  as  that  charged  on  West  India  sugar — as 
well  as  one  from  Manchester,  from  the  proprietors  of  the  Joint  Stock 
Bank,  in  favour  of  a  system  of  free  banking.  There  was  also  a  sharp 
discussion  on  a  private  Bill,  relating  to  the  Dublin  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  in  which  many  members  took  part.  But  as  there  was  no 
motion  dependant  on  either,  and  no  result  followed  the  discussions, 
we  think  it  unnecessary  to  record  them,  though  we  took  part  in  that 
on  the  case  of  the  Newsmen,  and  of  East  India  Sugar. 

In  the  evening  sitting,  the  principal  business  was  the  question  of 
the  Bank  Charter,  which  was  considered  in  Committee. 

Colonel  ToRRENS,  in  pursuance  of  a  notice  given  to  that  effect, 
proposed  that  the  whole  question  should  be  deferred  for  another  Ses- 
sion— on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  on  which  the  Ministry  were 
now  about  to  legislate,  was  avowedly  imperfect  and  ex-parte,  on  the 
admission  of  Lord  Althorp  himself.  After  dwelling  at  length  on  the 
defects  of  the  Government  plan  in  many  particulars,  and  founding 
thereon  his  claims  for  delay,  to  admit  of  revision,  he  concluded 
thus : — 

'  Let  not  those  who  deemed  that  an  expansion  of  the  currency  would 
give  a  stimulus  to  industry,  fall  into  the  delusion  that  the  plan  of  the  go- 
vernment for  making  Bank  of  England  paper  a  legal  tender,  would  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  circulation.  It  would  produce  a  contrary  effect, 
and  narrow  the  circulation,  for  the  increase  of  Bank  of  England  paper 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  con-espondin^  decrease  of  country  bank  paper, 
and  the  general  aggregate  result  would  be,  not  an  expansion,  but  a  con- 
traction of  the  currency.  The  evil  would  not  rest  here.  As  the  country 
bank  paper  was  driven  out  of  circulation,  country  banking  would  become 
less  profitable ;  and  in  the  smaller  country  towns  and  agricultural  districts 
the  business  of  private  banking,  ceasing  to  be  profitable,would  be  abandoned 
altogether.  The  mischief  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  credit  would  exceed 
that  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  circulation.  When  a  banker 
opened  credit  accounts  with  the  farmers  and  dealers  in  his  neighbourhood, 
the  transfer  of  those  credits,  by  means  of  bills  and  checks,  might  have  the 
same  effect  as  making  payments  in  money  or  bank-notes  ;  and  thus  it  was 
that  cash  credits  in  the  books  of  bankers  might  form  a  part,  and  even  the 
larger  part,  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country.  The  plan  of  the 
government  would  not  only  narrow  the  aggrej^ate  amount  of  bank  paper  in 
circulation,  but  in  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts  would  destroy  alto- 
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getlier,  and  without  a  substitute,  that  accommodation  and  credit  which 
supply  the  place  of  money  or  currency,  and  form,  in  reality,  a  most  import- 
ant portion  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country.  He  entertained  the 
most  serious  apprehensions  lest  that  part  of  the  government  scheme  which 
went  to  extend  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  to  supersede 
the  functions  of  the  country  hanks,  should  inflict  upon  all  the  great  interests 
of  the  country,  and  particularly  upon  agriculture,  a  paralysis  more  severe 
and  more  enduring  than  that  which  followed  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments. He  ventured  to  hope  that  he  had  now  succeeded  in  establishing 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  motion  with  which  he  should  conclude.  He  could 
not  believe  that  the  plan  proposed  for  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  charter  was 
one  which  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  induced  to  sanction.  He 
could  not  believe  that  it  was  one  in  which,  upon  reflection,  ministers  them- 
selves would  wish  to  persevere.  He  had  a  strong  conviction,  derived  from 
much  i'eflection  on  the  subject,  that  the  adoption  of  the  measures  proposed 
by  government  for  continuing  and  increasing  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
Bank  of  England  would  inflict  upon  the  country  a  periodical  recurrence,  in 
aggravated  forms,  of  revulsions  of  trade,  and  of  panics  in  the  money- 
market,  while,  by  the  adoption  of  sound  principles  of  banking  and  of  cur- 
rency, all  these  evils  might  be  avoided,  and  very  important  advantages 
secured.  At  all  events,  he  implored  the  House  not,  on  this  most  vital 
question,  to  legislate  in  the  dark.  He  was  convinced  that  if  the  House 
should  now  consent  to  the  recommitment  to  this  responsible  body,  for  ten 
years,  a  trust  which  had  been  most  unwisely  conferred  on  them,  the  country 
would  be  visited  with  a  recurrence  of  former  distress,  panics,  and  fluctua- 
tions in  the  currency.  He  should  therefore  move,  that  the  consideration  of 
the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  of  England  charter  should  be 
postponed  until  the  next  Session  of  Parliament.' 

Mr.  PouLETT  ScROPE  socondcd  the  motion  of  Colonel  Torrens; 
and  argued  with  great  force  against  the  Government  plan.  He  de- 
nounced the  system  of  the  Bank  of  England  as  fraught  with  evils  to 
the  country ;  and  after  describing  their  various  operations  at  different 
periods,  he  said — 

*  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  proceedings,  instead  of  paying  a  due 
regard  to  the  public  interest,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  seemed  merely  to 
consider  their  own,  and  they  persevered  in  conducting  their  operations  in 
silence  and  secrecy.  The  change  was  brought  about  for  the  purpose — the 
avowed  purpose — of  depreciating  every  marketable  commodity  in  this  coun- 
try twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent.  In  1818,  when  the  nation  was  perfectly 
prepared  for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  and  when  the  country  was 
thinking  all  its  previous  sacrifices  would  be  remedied,  what  did  they  do? 
Instead  of  resuming  their  payments,  they  obtained  the  continuance  of  the 
restriction  act  for  two  years  longer ;  and  all  that  time  it  appeared  that  they 
had  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  in  their  coffers,  of  which  they  made 
their  profit.  In  1818,  again — a  period  when  prices  were  high — when  the 
exchanges  were  against  us — when  the  gold  was  sent  out  of  the  country, 
and  the  circulation  consequently  contracted — the  Bank  worked  up  their 
stock  of  bullion,  so  that  in  February,  1822,  it  appeared  they  had  a  stock  in 
their  coff'ers  of  11,000,000/.  and  upwards;  and  then,  histead  of  issuing 
their  bullion,  they  contracted  the  circulation  by  6,500,000/.  Not  only  did  they 
contract  the  gold,  but  the  note  circulation  also.  After,  in  this  way,  directly 
starving  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  consequently  giving  encourage- 
ment to  all  the  wild  schemes  which  flourished  in  1825,  they  relaxed  not 
only  the  issues  of  their  notes,  but  lent  money  on  all  hands,  and  continued 
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this  improvident  system  even  after  the  exchanges  had  turned  against  us ; 
the  consequence  of  this  conduct  was  the  occurrence  of  the  crash  in  1825, 
when  the  bubbles  burst,  the  country  banks  along  with  them,  and  a  scene  of 
unexampled  distress  presented  itself. 

*  And  yet  the  government  were  about  to  bring  forward  a  measure  to 
renew  the  flagi'ant  monopoly  of  the  Bank.  What !  after  all  their  decla- 
mations in  favour  of  trade,  were  they  now  willing  to  establish  this  greatest 
monopoly  of  all  ?  The  government  of  Lord  Liverpool  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  restoring  the  heptarchy  as  of  renewing  the  Bank  charter.  Such 
an  idea  was  out  of  fashion  even  fifteen  years  ago.  Mr.  Robinson  (now 
Earl  of  Ripon)  expressed  similar  sentiments  upon  this  head.  The  right 
hon.  baronet  opposite  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  also  declared,  in  a  pamphlet  he 
had  published  on  corn  and  currency,  in  the  most  emphatic  terras  against 
the  fatal  connexion  between  the  government  and  the  chartered  Bank,  and 
described  it  as  facilitating  the  prodigality  of  Ministers.  Mr.  Ellice  (the 
present  Secretary  at  War)  had  expressed  a  similar  opinion,  insisting  that 
the  connexion  was  directly  opposed  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
public,  and  hoping  that  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Bank  would  never 
again  be  conferred.  He  (Mr.  Scrope)  shoulcl  like  to  be  informed  of  the 
reason  of  the  right  hon.  baronet's  conversion.  He  could  also  quote  the 
opinion  to  the  same  effect  of  an  individual  who  once  occupied  an  important 
position  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  who  had  since  been  removed  to  the 
other  house  of  Parliament  (Lord  Brougham.)  That  noble  and  learned 
personage  had,  in  1826,  expressed  his  conviction  that  there  would  soon  be 
an  end  put  to  that  system,  so  painful  and  unjust — a  system  not  only  detri- 
mental to  the  money-market,  but  to  the  whole  trade  of  the  kingdom.  Some 
change,  the  noble  and  learned  lord  continued^  was  absolutely  necessary. 
It  was  indispensable  for  the  interests  of  the  whole  empire  to  withdraw  the 
absolute  controul  which  twenty-four  men  exercised  over  the  financial  con- 
cerns of  the  nation ;  in  fact,  the  same  notion  had  been  entertained  by  all 
the  celebrated  men  who  had  adverted  to  the  subject, — by  Tierney,  Horner, 
and  Grenville,  and  had  been  echoed  by  all  the  ablest  members  of  the  pre- 
sent ministry.  To  renew  the  charter  would  indeed  be  like  reverting  to  the 
feudal  system,  or  like  a  man  who  should  return  his  head  into  the  lion's 
mouth  after  having  escaped  from  his  grasp.' 

Speeches  against  the  plan  of  Government  were  also  made  by  Mr. 
Gisborne,  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood,  Mr.  Baring,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
though  there  was  some  difference  in  the  views  of  each  :  but  Lord 
Althorp  was  the  only  defender  of  the  plan  as  it  stood.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  no  doubt  it  will  undergo  much  alteration  before  it  is  finally 
passed  into  a  law ;  for  here,  as  well  as  in  other  cases,  the  argument 
was  all  on  the  one  side  and  the  voting  on  the  other :  in  consequence 
of  which,  though  the  arguments  in  favour  of  postponement  were 
unanswered  and  unanswerable,  the  division  gave — For  postponement, 
83;  against  it,  316. 

After  this,  disordtr  began  to  reign;  and  the  object  of  the  Sub- 
servients  being  attained  hy  the  division  being  in  their  favour,  they 
would,  as  usual,  hear  no  one  speak.  That  we  may  not  give  a  sus- 
pected or  a  partial  description,  we  copy  the  following  report  from  the 
papers  of  the  day  : — 

'  Lord  Althorp  next  addressed  the  House,  but  from  the  noise  of  mem- 
bers returning  to  the  House,  and  the  influx  of  strangers  into  the  gallery, 
not  a  single  word  reached  the  gallery. 
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'  The  Chairman  then  put  the  original  question,  when 

'  Mr.  P.  ScROPE  rose  amidst  loud  and  general  cries  of  "  Divide"  and 
"  Adjourn,"  which  prevailed  during  the  entire  time  the  hon.  member 
spoke.  The  hon.  member  was,  however,  understood  to  repeat  his  objections 
to  the  longer  continuance  of  what  he  conceived  a  prejudicial  monopoly,  on 
the  grounds  which  he  had  already  stated  that  evening.  The  hon.  member 
was  interrupted  by  renewed  and  general  cries  of  "  Divide,"  and  the  noise 
and  uproar,  in  particular  the  imitation  of  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  which 
prevailed,  baffles  description,  and  at  length 

*  An  hon.  Member  was  understood  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

'  Mr.  O'DwYER  rose  amidst  continued  confusion.  The  hon.  member 
said,  that  the  proceedings  of  political  unions  had  recently  been  much 
stigmatized,  but  he  must  protest  that  he  never  had  witnessed  at  any 
political  union  to  which  he  belonged  so  disgraceful  an  uproar  as  that  he 
had  seen  that  night.  It  was  monstrous  for  hon.  members  to  come  down 
to  the  House  to  disturb,  by  their  ignorant  uproar,  the  deliberations  of  the 
House.  (The  crowing  of  the  cock  repeated.)  The  question  was  one  of  vast 
importance,  and  at  least  ought  to  be  debated  with  decency,  and  he  there- 
fore seconded  the  motion  of  adjournment. 

'Lord  Althorp  thought  that  the  debate  should  not  be  adjourned  until 
at  least  the  first  resolution  was  agreed  to.  No  man  felt  more  strongly  than 
he  did  that  the  question  was  one  which  ought  to  be  debated  with  attention; 
but  he  could  not  feel  surprised  that  at  the  present  advanced  hour,  after  a 
debate  on  a  question  which  from  its  details  must  be  dull,  a  certain  degree 
of  impatience  should  be  manifested.  He  hoped,  however,  the  first  resolu- 
tion would  be  allowed  to  pass.' 

We  know  not  which  deserves  the  severest  condemnation — this 
uproar  and  confusion  created  by  the  Subservients,  or  the  palliation  of 
it  by  their  indulgent  master.  If  the  hours  of  sitting  are  too  long,  why 
does  not  Lord  Althorp  agree  to  a  plan  for  shortening  them  ?  If  the 
subject  of  the  debate  is  dull,  why  arc  not  the  speakers  limited  to  time 
in  giving  their  opinions  on  it  ?  and  why  do  not  those  who  are  tired 
leave  the  House  to  those  whose  interest  in  the  subject  is  sufllicient  to 
command  their  quiet  attention  ?  A  word  from  Lord  Althorp  would 
be  sufficient  to  quell  the  clamour,  but  that  word  he  will  not  give ;  or 
if  he  speaks  at  all,  it  is  rather  to  palliate  or  excuse  that  which  he 
ought  to  condemn  in  the  severest  terms  of  censure- 
In  this  frame  of  temper  which  pervaded  the  House,  and  at  this  late 
hour  (considerably  past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning),  the  new  East 
India  Bill  was  brought  in,  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
— a  measure  that  many  even  did  not  hear  announced,  and  those  who 
did,  felt  that  it  was  useless  to  say  a  word  against,  when  half  of  the 
jaded  few  that  remained  in  the  House  were  asleep  or  stupified  by  long 
sitting:  and  the  House  adjourned  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  ! 

Again  we  enter,  for  the  fiftieth  time,  our  protest  against  this  bar- 
barism of  Nocturnal  Ledslation. 
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The  morning  sitting  of  the  House  was  given  up  to-day ;  and  no 
meeting  of  the  members  took  place  until  four  o'clock — the  old  hour  of 
assembling.  Some  petitions  were  presented,  and  private  business 
forwarded ;  but  the  great  topic  of  the  evening  was  the  renewal  of  the 
Bank  Charter — or  rather  the  passing  the  Resolutions  on  which  the 
Bill  for  that  purpose  is  to  be  founded. 

As  in  almost  every  instance  of  a  measure  proposed  by  Lord  Althorp 
since  his  holding  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  so  in  this, 
a  most  important  alteration  was  made  in  the  resolution,  between  the 
time  of  its  being  first  propounded  and  its  being  submitted  to  the  vote. 
The  original  resolution  (the  second  of  the  series)  was,  that  so  long  as 
the  Bank  of  England  should  continue  to  pay  all  demands  upon  it  in 
gold,  either  at  the  Bank  in  liondon  or  at  its  branches  in  the  country, 
its  notes  should  be  made  a  legal  tender  for  all  sums  of  five  pounds 
and  upwards ;  that  is,  that  any  country  banker  might  have  the  power 
of  paying  his  own  notes,  by  giving  Bank  of  En  gland  notes  in  exchange 
for  them,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  discharge  them  in  gold  as  hereto- 
fore. This  proposition  was  highly  acceptable  to  Mr.  Attwood,  and 
the  party  of  what  are  called  ''  the  currency  men,"  of  which  he  is  the 
head,  because  it  gave  greater  facilities  to  a  paper  circulation,  and  ren- 
dered a  smaller  amount  of  gold  necessary  for  the  business  of  the 
country.  But  Lord  Althorp  subsequently  altered  it,  so  as  not  to 
include  five  pound  notes,  as  it  did  at  first,  but  to  apply  to  sums  above 
five  pounds  only — a  difference  so  material  as  to  deprive  the  resolution 
of  its  principal  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  party  who  before  most  highly 
approved  of  it,  and  to  give  rise  therefore  to  a  very  long  debate.  We 
subjoin  the  most  important  portions  of  the  speeches  made  on  both 
sides  on  this  occasion. 

'  Sir  R.  Peel  said  that  if  he  rightly  understood  the  purport  of  the  noble 
lord's  alteration,  it  meant  that  for  every  5l.  note  presented  at  the  country 
banks,  the  person  holding  it  might  demand  payment  in  gold.  Of  course, 
then,  if  any  one  presented  100  51.  notes,  he  might  receive  gold  for  them 
all.'*  (Hear,  hear.) 

*  Lord  Althorp  replied  in  the  negative. 

*  Sir  R.  Peel. — What,  not  if  he  present  them  separately  ? 

*  Lord  Althorp. — No,  not  at  the  same  time,  as  that  would  have  a  serious 
eflfect  upon  the  bank.  He  would  add,  that  if  it  should  appear  that  the 
alteration  he  now  proposed  would  have  the  effect  the  right  hon.  baronet 
anticipated,  it  would  defeat  his  original  intention,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances he  would  not  persevere  in  it.  (A  laugh.)  The  alteration,  however, 
was  not,  in  his  opinion,  calculated  to  do  so. 

*  Sir  R.  Peel  said  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  shaken  the  noble 
lord's  confidence  in  his  own  proposition,  which,  however,  he  was  disposed 
to  believe  he  had  not  well  considered  ;  but  he  must  say  that  nothing  could 
be  more  absurd  than  that  one  man  presenting  a  5l.  note  should  be  able  to 
get  five  sovereigns,  while  another  who  presented  two  51.  notes  should  not 
be  able  to  get  ten  sovereigns  in  exchange. 
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*  Mr.  Warburton  observed  that  the  object  of  the  proposition  might  be 
superseded,  unless  country  bankers  were  obliged  to  issue  only  51.  notes,  or 
notes  multiples  of  51.  It  was  evident  they  might  evade  the  obligation  to 
pay  in  gold  by  issuing  notes  of  51.  and  a  fraction. 

*Mr.  E.  Denison  wished  clearly  to  understand  the  extent  of  the  altera- 
tion proposed  by  the  noble  lord.  As  far  as  he  understood  it,  he  perfectly 
agreed  in  the  view  taken  by  the  right  hon.  baronet,  and  that  it  would  get 
rid  of  the  advantages  which  were  held  out  on  the  proposal  of  the  original 
plan. 

*  Sir  R.  Peel  said  he  did  not  anticipate  such  a  consequence,  nor  did  he 
apprehend  there  would  be  a  great  demand  on  the  country  banks  for  gold, 
because  the  country  bankers  would  no  doubt  fall  upon  the  expedient  of 
issuing  five-guinea  notes. 

'  Mr.  Robinson  said  that  as  he  understood  the  noble  lord,  he  wished  to 
postpone  the  two  last  resolutions  in  order  to  avoid  any  discussion  on  them 
until  those  more  immediately  affecting  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  charter 
was  disposed  of;  but  he  was  afraid  that  as  there  was  a  greater  diversity  of 
opinion  on  those  two  resolutions  than  on  all  the  rest  together,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  withdraw  them  entirely  in  order  to  proceed  with  the  others 
more  easily.  At  present  the  pressing  of  those  two  resolutions  might  mate- 
rially embarrass  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  and  in  that  case 
it  might  be  found  difficult  to  settle  that  important  question  this  Sesssion. 
He  saw  no  necessity  for  discussing  the  question  of  the  joint-stock  com- 
panies while  they  were  debating  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  Bank 
charter. 

'  Mr.  FoRSTER  suggested  that  the  Bank  should  be  prohibited  from 
issuing  any  notes  between  the  amounts  of  5l.  and  10/.,  as  was  the  case  at 
present  with  the  country  bankers. 

*  Mr.  P.  Thomson  thought  that  all  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place 
had  arisen  from  a  misconception  of  the  object  in  view  in  making  Bank- 
notes a  legal  tender.  It  was  not  so  much  to  meet  the  demands  upon  the 
country  bankers  for  their  notes  as  for  their  deposits.  If  gentlemen  would 
refer  to  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  of  the  House,  they  would 
find  that  in  1825  there  was  a  danger  of  running  the  Bank  dry  for  gold,  so 
continual  was  the  demand  for  it.  The  amount  of  notes  issued  by  the 
country  bankers  bore  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their 
engagements  and  deposits,  for  meeting  which  latter  they  were  obliged  in 
times  of  pressure  to  apply  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  bullion.  It  was  to 
guard  against  the  danger  of  this  pressure  on  the  Bank  that  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable  to  make  the  Bank-notes  a  legal  tender;  for  in  a  moment 
of  commercial  panic,  as  was  the  case  in  1825,  the  country  bankers  sent  up 
to  London  not  simply  for  sovereigns  to  pay  their  notes,  which  never  could 
wholly  be  returned  upon  them,  but  they  likewise  asked  for  gold  to  meet 
their  other  engagements. 

'  Sir  J.  Wrottesley  said  that  he  would  not  now  discuss  the  important 
point  whether  Bank  of  England  notes  should  be  made  a  legal  tender, 
though  he  would  not  deny  that  such  a  measure  was  called  for  by  the 
country  bankers.  He  did  not,  however,  anticipate  any  benefit  from  it. 
He  thought  it  would  tend,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  to  depreciate  those 
notes,  when  it  was  known  that  they  would  not  be  paid  in  o^old  in  the  coun- 
try as  hitherto. 

'Sir  G.  Philips  said-  that  the  proposition  for  making  the  Bankjpf 
England  note  a  legal  tender  was  uncalled  for;  and  he  confessed  it  was 
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with  feelings  of  astouislinient,  he  niiglit  almost  say  surprise,  that  he  first 
heard  of  it.  One  of  the  consequences  would  be,  that  people  in  the  coun- 
try, not  being-  able  to  get  their  notes  converted  into  cash,  would  have  to 
send  them  up  to  London,  and  thus  a  pressure  would  be  created  on  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  more  he  reflected  on  the  subject  the  more  danger  he 
discovered.  After  all  the  sufferings  which  had  been  endured  by  the  people 
from  the  successive  tamperings  with  the  currency  of  the  country,  were  they 
now  about  to  tamper  with  it  anew  by  attempting  to  make  the  Bank-note  a 
legal  tender  ?  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  almost  tantamount  to  another  act 
of  restriction. 

'  Mr.  Baring  said,  that  as  there  existed  the  greatest  difference  in 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  question  then  under  consideration,  it  therefore 
behoved  them  to  proceed  with  caution  and  deliberation  in  forming  any 
decision.  For  his  part  he  should  support  the  original  resolution,  because 
he  did  not  think  a  paper  circulation  in  this  country  was  safe  unless  the 
Bank  of  England  notes  were  made  a  legal  tender.  With  respect  to  the 
alteration  just  proposed  by  the  noble  lord,  he  must  say  that,  in  his  opinion, 
it  w  as  a  most  unfortunate  concession.  He  felt  a  perfect  conviction  of  the 
danger  of  allowing  a  most  extensive  paper  circulation,  such  as  was  main- 
tained in  this  country,  to  be  exposed  to  constant  fluctuations,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bankers  being  debarred  from  offering  Bank  of  England 
notes  in  exchange  for  their  own.  There  was  something,  to  be  sure,  very 
alarming  in  the  term  "  legal  tender,"  as  applied  to  Bank-notes,  but  what 
was  the  real  nature  of  the  case?  The  proposition  only  caused  one  more 
step  to  intervene  before  the  conversion  of  the  note  into  specie.  Ii  was  just 
the  same  as  a  banker  in  Lombard-street  giving  Bank  of  England  notes 
instead  of  gold.  He  gives  a  delegation  on  the  Bank  in  the  nature  of 
an  order,  and  in  what  did  that  differ  from  a  payment  in  specie  ?  Only 
in  this, — that  it  interposed  one  immediate  stage  between  the  presentation 
and  the  gold  payment.  The  practice  was  purely  one  of  convenience,  and 
one  which  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  frights  and  panics  which 
so  much  disturbed  the  commercial  world. 

'  Sir  R.  Peel  said  that  the  argument  which  had  always  been  maintained 
in  that  House  was,  that  the  issue  of  IZ.  notes  stimulated  undue  speculation, 
and  had  the  effect  of  encouraging  the  withdrawal  of  coin  from  the  country. 
It  was  very  true  that  when  a  crisis  arose  under  those  circumstances,  there 
would  be  a  demand  for  the  deposits  placed  in  the  hands  of  country  bankers, 
because  confidence  in  the  paper  circulation  was  weakened ;  l)ut  his  hon. 
friend,  the  Member  for  "Essex,  was  in  no  respect  justified  in  contending  that 
the  paper  currency  of  1825  was  the  same  as  the  paper  currency  of  the 
present  moment;  because  now  we  had,  by  the  prohibition  of  1/.  and  2l. 
notes,  secured  an  equal  distribution  of  paper  and  coin,  and  had  thus 
guarded  against  the  risk  of  a  commercial  panic.  His  hon.  friend  was 
right  in  saying  that  Parliament  ought  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
ensure  the  stability  of  the  Bank  of  England,  because  everything  which 
tended  to  increase  the  public  confidence  in  that  establishment,  augmented 
and  strengthened  the  resources  of  the  country ;  but  the  question  was, — 
could  an  act  of  Parliament  give  confidence?  could  legislation  compel 
people  to  think  that  paper  was  as  good  as  gold?  (Hear,  hear.)  His  hon. 
friend  had  said  that  a  banker  in  London  would  not  give  cash  for  a  check 
of  large  amount,  but  an  order  on  the  Bank  of  England,  and  he  remarked 
that  nobody  hesitated  to  receive  the  paper  instead  of  the  gold  in  this  case. 
How  happened  that  ?  v\hy  had  people  confidence  in  the  paper?  Because 
there  was  no  act  of  P.-^rliament  to  «lcclarc  it  a  legal  tender.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Burke  exemplified  this  principle  when  he  said,  "Your  notes  arc  current  on 
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the  Royal  Exchange,  because  they  are  not  in  Westminster  Hall."  People 
now  had  confidence  in  paper,  because  it  was  not  encompassed  with  legal 
securities,  but  the  moment  the  proposed  Bill  should  pass,  persons  would  no 
longer  be  satisfied  with  receiving  anything  but  coin  for  their  checks.  If 
the  making  of  bl.  notes  a  legal  tender  were  to  be  the  only  security  that 
country  bankers  would  obtain  in  this  respect,  it  would  not  be  of  much 
benefit  to  them,  for  their  customers  would,  in  order  to  get  gold,  draw  checks 
upon  them  for  4/.  19s.  Qd.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  noble  lord  ought  to  have  con- 
sidered all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  question,  before  he  came 
down  to  the  House  with  a  new  proposition.  The  noble  lord  now  said  that 
a  man  who  presented  one  61.  note  should  be  entitled  to  demand  coin  for  it, 
but  if  he  presented  another  at  the  same  time,  he  should  not  be  enabled  to 
obtain  gold  for  it.  But  suppose  the  second  note  should  be  presented  in 
half  an  hour  after  the  first ;  when  a  panic  prevailed,  persons  who  wished 
to  obtain  gold  would  be  astute  enough  to  find  out  the  means  of  defeating 
the  noble  lord's  arrangement.  A  man  who  had  twenty  61.  notes  might  em- 
ploy his  own  servants  or  friends  to  get  them  converted  into  gold.  He  never, 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  was  more  surprised  than  when  he  heard  the 
noble  lord  propose  to  make  Bank  of  England  paper  a  legal  tender.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  doctrine  which  had  uniformly  been  maintained  by  the  noble 
lord  and  those  who  acted  with  him  was,  "  You  may  issue  what  paper  you 
please,  provided  you  will  undertake  to  pay  on  demand  in  the  precious 
metals."  To  take  one  particular  description  of  paper,  and  give  it  a  value 
above  every  other  sort,  was  the  most  extraordinary  mode  of  increasing 
public  confidence  in  a  paper  currency,  that  ever  was  devised.' 

'  Mr.  Grote  confessed  that  up  to  a  short  time  ago,  the  noble  lord's  plan 
had  his  full  concurrence  ;  and  that  it  was  only  on  subsequent  inquiry  he 
had  been  induced  to  alter  his  first  impression,  and  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  effect  more  harm  than  good.  He  admitted,  that  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  the  noble  lord's  proposition  would  operate  beneficially  in 
times  of  commercial  panic,  assuming  that  the  panic  was  not  carried  to  the 
extent  of  distrusting  the  Bank  of  England  circulation ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  he  must  say,  that  the  plan  did  not,  on  reconsideration,  appear  to  him 
to  give  proper  security  for  a  full  and  adequate  retail  circulation  of  coin. 
(Hear,  hear.)  On  that  ground  he  was  induced  to  withhold  his  assent  from 
the  proposed  measure.  We  should  refrain  from  making  alterations  in  the 
system  of  our  currency,  unless  we  had  a  clear  view  of  the  remedy  which 
we  were  proposing,  and  also  of  the  consequences  which  those  alterations 
were  likely  to  produce.  Hitherto  every  change,  both  of  relaxation  and  of 
contraction,  in  our  currency,  had  had  effects  attributed  to  it  which  it  was 
impossible  that  they  could  have  produced,  and  for  which,  in  common  fair- 
ness, they  ought  not  to  have  been  held  responsible.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  our  present  system  of  currency  was  free  from  all  objection  ;  but 
this  he  must  say,  that  he  knew  of  no  system  of  currency  against  which  equal 
objections,  if  not  greater  objections,  might  not  be  advanced.  (Hear,  hear.) 

'  Lord  Althorp  said  that  as  the  lion.  Member  for  the  city  of  London, 
who  had  just  spoken,  had  seen  reason  to  change  his  opinion  since  the  time 
when  he  gave  evidence  before  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  propriety  of  renewing  the  Bank  Charter,  he  could  not  complain  of  him 
(Lord  Althorp)  for  having  done  the  same,  especially  as  he  (Mr.  Grote)  was 
one  of  those  gentlemen  who  had  suggested  the  very  plan  on  which  he  was 
then  acting.  The  noble  lord  then  contrasted  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Grote  before  the  Bank  Committee  with  his  speech  of  that  evening,  and 
then  proceeded  to  remark,  that  the  hon.  Member's  defence  for  this  change 
of  opinion  was,  that  since  that  time  other  circumstances  had  come  to  his 
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knowledge,  and  particularly  this — that  a  difference  of  commission  had  been 
given  for  payments  in  gold  before  and  since  the  establishment  of  the  branch 
banks  in  Lancashire.  He  then  proceeded  to  contend  that  this  change  was  a 
serious  advantage  to  the  country,  and  that  the  arguments  proving  the  disad- 
vantages of  it  were  not  practical,  but  merely  imaginary.  He  concluded  by 
again  repeating  his  opinion  that  it  was  desirable  to  adopt  this  proposition.' 

*  Mr. Clay  said  that  whatever  the  noble  lord  might  insinuate,  the  mag- 
nanimity with  which  his  hon.  friend  (the  Member  for  the  city  of  London) 
had  come  forward  to  retract  an  opinion  which  he  believed  to  be  erroneous, 
would  only  add  to  the  high  reputation  which  he  already  enjoyed  among 
those  persons  who  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  contend  that  the  noble  lord  had  failed  in  showing  any  necessity 
for  the  change  which  he  now  proposed  to  make  in  our  monetary  system, 
for  there  was  no  likelihood  that  such  panic  as  that  which  occurred  in  1825 
would  ever  occur  again.  There  must  be  danger  in  the  present  plan,  be- 
cause it  infringed  upon  the  convertibility  of  paper  into  gold.  He  con- 
cluded by  recommending  the  Committee  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  the  charters  of  all  incorporated  banking 
companies  were  made  forfeitable  if  they  ever  failed,  in  a  single  instance,  to 
pay  gold  for  their  paper.' 

'  Mr.  John  Smith  next  addressed  the  Committee,  but  during  the  whole 
of  his  speech  was  nearly  inaudible  in  the  gallery.  As  well  as  we  could 
connect  the  detached  fragments  of  his  speech  which  we  heard,  he  commen- 
ced by  praising  the  liberality  with  which  the  Bank  of  England  had  acted 
in  every  crisis  of  public  difficulty,  and  especially  in  the  year  1825,  when 
such  a  panic  occurred  as,  he  believed,  would  never  occur  again.  At  that 
time  the  Bank  had  committed  a  mistake  in  the  extent  to  which  it  carried 
its  liberality.  Now,  it  was  the  interest  of  every  man,  manufacturer  as  well 
as  agriculturist,  to  protect  public  credit ;  and  a  second  mistake  in  the  Bank 
of  England  might  be  injurious  to  the  whole  country.  This  mistake, 
however,  could  not  occur,  if  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  made 
legal  tender.  He  was  of  opinion  that  making  them  a  legal  tender  would 
not  occasion  any  great  scarcity  of  gold.' 

'  Mr.  B  LAM  I  RE  expressed  a  hope,  that  as  so  much  depended  on  the  judi- 
cious settlement  of  this  question,  it  would  receive  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion. He  trusted,  therefore,  that  hon.  members  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
would  state  what  they  thought  would  be  its  effects  in  those  places  with 
which  they  were  most  acquainted.  On  these  grounds  he  would  say  a  few 
words  as  to  what  he  thought  would  be  its  effects  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  country,  in  which  he  considered  that  it  would  be  productive  of  no 
advantage  whatever  to  the  country  banker,  and  would  be  a  serious  incon- 
venience to  the  community.  He  could  not  but  regret  that  the  noble  lord 
had  not  brought  his  plan  to  some  perfect  form  before  he  submitted  it  to 
the  House,  which  was  thus  inconveniently  called  upon  to  pronounce  upon 
a  part  of  the  plan,  before  it  was  made  acquainted  with  the  whole.  That 
part  of  the  measure  which  would  tend  to  diminish  the  circulation  of  country 
notes,  and  to  substitute  those  of  the  Bank  of  England,  would  be  found 
greatly  inconvenient  to  the  people  of  some  of  the  northern  countries,  where 
they  had  a  strong  objection  to  Bank  of  England  paper,  and  preferred 
country  paper,  as  they  had  much  less  difficulty  in  detecting  forgeries  of 
the  latter,  than  of  the  former.  One  effect  of  the  plan  would  be,  that  the 
demand  for  gold  in  the  northern  counties  would  be  increased  instead  of 
being  diminished,  for  those  who  now  took  country  notes  were  satisfied  with 
them,  as  being  better  able  to  detect  any  forgeries  of  them,  but  now  if  the 
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circulation  of  those  notes  was  limited,  they  would  seek  for  gold,  rather  than 
take  Bank  of  England  notes,  with  which  they  were  not  acquainted.' 

*  Sir  J.  Wrotteslev  said  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects that  had  ever  come  under  the  consideration  of  that  House.  It  .was 
one  which  at  different  times  had  occupied  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  modern  times,  who,  differing  in  most  other  points, 
concurred  in  that  of  the  impolicy  of  making  Bank  of  England  notes  a  legal 
tender.  Both  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  had  disclaimed  the  intention  of  mak- 
ing Bank  of  England  notes  permanently  a  legal  tender.  Even  after  the 
restriction  of  1797  it  was  not  admitted  that  in  all  cases  they  were  a  legal 
tender,  and  this  went  on  till  1811,  when  a  noble  lord,  whom  they  all  la- 
mented, (Lord  King)  raised  the  question  in  that  year,  but  not  for  the  mo- 
tives falsely  attributed  to  him,  and  demanded  the  payment  of  his  rents  in 
gold.  On  that  occasion  the  late  Lord  Stanhope  brought  in  a  bill,  which 
was  to  have  the  effect  of  making  the  Bank  of  England  note  a  legal  ten- 
der for  its  full  nominal  amount.  Lord  Liverpool  at  first  declared  that  he 
would  oppose  it ;  but  after  some  consultation  with  the  Bank,  he,  in  a  few 
days  consented  to  the  bill.  A  noble  lord  who,  he  supposed,  would  now  be 
considered  high  authority — the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  His  Majesty's 
Government,  objected  to  that  bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  effect  of  it  would, 
be  to  make  Bank  notes  a  legal  tender  throughout  the  country,  which  he 
deprecated  as  tending  to  produce  the  same  consequences  as  the  issue  of  the 
assignats  in  France,  and  he  cited,  on  that  occasion,  the  debate  in  which 
Mr.  Pitt  had  declared  himself  decidedly  hostile  to  the  principle  on  which 
assignats  had  been  issued.  But  lest  it  should  be  said  that  these  reports 
of  debates  might  not  be  correct,  he  would  quote  an  authority  with  respect 
to  which  there  could  be  no  mistake.  It  was  no  other  than  a  protest  signed 
against  that  bill,  deprecating  the  consequences  to  which  it  would  lead  in 
establishing  a  paper  currency,  and  to  this  protest  he  found  the  names  of 
Grey,  Lansdowne,  and  Vassal!  Holland.' 

'  Mr.  FoRSTER  concurred  in  the  view  of  this  question  taken  by  the  hon. 
Baronet,  and  contended  that  the  result  of  an  approximation  to  making 
paper  a  legal  tender  would  necessarily  be  a  depreciation  of  Bank  paper. 
He  greatly  regretted  that  such  a  change  as  this  should  be  brought  about 
at  the  present  time,  when  we  had  come  into  a  sound  and  settled  system  of 
circulation,  resting  on  the  principle  of  convertibility.' 

'  Mr.  M.  Phillips  opposed  the  resolution,  and  took  that  opportunity  of 
correcting  a  mis-statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
with  respect  to  manufacturers  paying  their  workmen  in  51.  country  bank- 
notes, for  exchanging  which.  Is.  discount  was  allowed  to  publicans  by  the 
men.  The  hon.  Member  had  stated  that  this  practice  prevailed  in  York- 
shire and  Lancashire.  Now,  with  respect  to  one  considerable  place  in  the 
latter— namely,  Manchester,  he  (Mr.  Phillips)  could  safely  say  that  he  ne- 
ver heard  of  such  a  practice  existing  there.  On  the  contrary,  he  knew 
that  the  workmen  were  paid  by  four  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon  in  hard 
cash.' 

*  Colonel  ToRRENs  would  have  no  objection  to  make  the  notesof  a  bank 
of  issue — if  established  on  enlightened  principles,  such,  for  instance,  as 
were  recommended  in  Mr.  Joplin's  work — a  legal  tender ;  but  he  felt  a 
strong  repugnance  to  allow  the  paper  of  a  bank  constituted  as  was  the 
Bank  of  England,  to  be  a  legal  tender.  He  thought  that  all  the  pecuniary 
difficulties  of  the  country  had  arisen  from  the  vicious  mode  in  which  the 
Bank  had  managed  the  currency.  The  theory  of  the  Bank  was  even 
worse  than  its  practice  in  reference  to  the  currency  and  exchanges.     If 
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Parliament  added  to  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  in  the  way  now  proposed, 
the  result  would  he  to  increase  the  evils  arising  from  vibrations  of  the  cur- 
rency ;  if  it  admitted  the  monstrous  proposition  of  making  the  paper  of  an 
irresponsible  body  a  legal  tender,  it  would  abandon  all  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples that  should  govern  a  House  of  Commons  in  dealing  with  this 
subject.' 

*  Mr.  EwART  would  vote  against  the  Government  proposition  on  three 
grounds — first,  because  he  had  not  heard  its  necessity  demonstrated ;  se- 
condly, because  it  increased  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank ;  and,  lastly,  be- 
cause it  tended  in  some  degree  to  a  depreciation  of  the  currency.' 

'  Sir  H.  WiLLOUGHBY  said  that  if  a  panic  arose  from  a  distrust  of  paper 
money,  it  could  not  be  cured  by  a  tender  of  paper  money.  The  people  in 
such  a  case  wanted  gold,  not  paper,  and  an  offer  of  paper  would  increase 
rather  than  diminish  the  alarm.' 

The  Committee  then  divided,  when  there  appeared,  for  the  resolu- 
tion, 214;  against  it,  156. 

The  third  resolution,  for  the  repayment  to  the  Bank  of  England  of 
one-fourth  part  of  the  debt  due  to  it  from  the  public,  was  subse- 
quently passed  without  a  division  :  but  in  the  discussion  it  elicited,  the 
strongest  terms  of  censure  were  passed  on  Lord  Althorp's  improvident 
arrangement  with  the  Bank,  of  which  we  select  only  a  few^  short  spe- 
cimens. 

*  Mr.  Baring  could  not  avoid  repeating,  that  the  loss  which  the  public 
would  sustain,  and  the  advantage  which  the  Bank  would  derive,  from  the 
reduction  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank,  afforded  the  Noble  Lord  good  grounds 
for  making  a  much  better  bargain  than  he  had  made  with  the  Bank. 

'  Lord  Althorp  remarked,  that  the  bargain  which  had  been  made  with 
the  Bank  would  come  more  conveniently  under  discussion  when  the  next 
Resolution  was  before  the  Committee.  In  proposing  the  reduction  which 
the  Government  proposed  in  the  capital  of  the  Bank,  he  conceived  that  it 
would  be  effected  upon  advantageous  terms  for  the  public  at  present,  con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  money-market.  It  was  impossible  to  foresee  what 
changes  might  take  place  in  the  money-market  hereafter,  and  that  conside- 
ration of  course  had  been  taken  into  account  in  making  the  bargain  which 
he  had  made  with  the  Bank.  He  did  not  think  that,  all  circumstances 
considered,  he  could  have  made  a  better  bargain  for  the  public. 

*  Mr.  Attwood  said  that  the  Noble  Lord  appeared  to  be  more  anxious 
for  the  interests  of  the  Bank  than  for  those  of  the  Exchequer,  over  which 
he  presided.  For  his  part,  he  would  rather  see  the  Noble  Lord  exhibit  an 
anxiety  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  Exchequer,  so  as  to  effect  some  re- 
duction in  the  public  taxation,  than  manifest  such  an  anxiety  to  secure  their 
dividends  to  the  Bank  Proprietors. 

'  Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  although  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
made  a  bargain  with  the  Bank  which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  thought  improvident, 
he  was  not  one  that  would  refuse  to  ratify  the  bargain.  His  confidence  in 
the  Bank  Directors  had,  indeed,  greatly  increased  since  these  negociations  ; 
for  if  they  had  got  all  the  privileges,  and  paid  less  than  they  paid  before, 
although  he  would  not  say  they  had  outwitted  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, they  had  made  a  capital  bargain  for  themselves.     (A  laugh  ) 

'  Lord  Althorp  observed,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  said  that  he 
(Lord  Althorp)  was  reducing  the  capital  of  the  Bank  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  increasing  their  liabilities.     He  would  first  observe,  that  in  1797, 
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the  amount  due  by  Goveinment  to  the  Bank  was  6,000,000/.  less  than  au 
at  the  present  time.  When  the  Charter  was  renewed  in  1801,  the  Bank 
advanced  3,000,000/.  for  six  years  without  interest.  Therefore  they  Imd 
advanced  at  that  time  about  10,000,000/.  or  11,000,000/.  to  Government. 
Before  the  last  addition,  the  amount  of  the  liabilities  of  the  Bank  was  a 
great  deal  larger  than  at  present,  or  that  any  arrangement  he  proposed  was 
likely  to  make  it,  being  nearly  30,000,000/.  In  1816,  the  Bank  advanced 
3,000,000/.  These  advances  were  never  made  in  consideration  of  the  se- 
curity of  the  Bank,  but  merely  for  the  renewal  of  their  Charter.  In  1801 , 
about  1,500,000/.  was  given  for  additional  privileges.  The  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  had  asked  what  was  the  principle  of  the  bargain  he  had  made  with 
the  Bank  ?  In  his  first  negociation  with  the  Directors,  their  proposition 
was  founded  on  a  statement  of  their  accounts.  The  actual  capital  of  the 
Bank  was  19,000,000/.,  yielding  1,164,000/.  a-year :  he  did  not  think  this 
a  very  large  profit.  He  proposed  to  reduce  the  funded  capital  from 
14,500,000/.  to  7,000,000/.,  and  he  agreed  with  the  Bank  Directors  that 
they  might  divide  10  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  capital,  or  8  per  cent,  on  the 
whole  capital  of  the  Bank.  The  proposition  made  was,  that  the  Bank  pro- 
posed to  give  Government  50,000/.  a-year  for  the  renewal  of  the  Charter, 
and  a  division  of  the  surplus  profits  of  the  Bank.  He  (Lord  Althorp)  thought 
this  sum  inadequate,  and  he  made  a  proposition  which  he  thought  not  un- 
fair, but  which  the  Directors  could  not  recommend  to  the  Proprietors,  and 
he  was  led  to  consider  the  course  he  must  pursue.  He  felt  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  much  greater  importance  than  a  question  of  how  much  the  Bank 
should  pay ;  that  it  was  important  that  the  Bank  affairs  should  be  put  upon 
a  proper  footing,  and  he  considered  that  though  he  might  establish  a  new 
bank  with  a  capital  of  10,000,000/.,  it  was  a  question  how  much'  such  a 
bank  could  afford  to  do  the  business  of  Government  for.  He  found  that  if 
they  paid  the  same  amount,  the  result  would  not  be  more  than  6  per  cent, 
on  10,000,000.,  and  he  thought  it  better  to  make  a  bargain  with  the  exist- 
ing Bank  than  to  set  up  a  new  bank.  Therefore  the  principle  he  took  was, 
how  much  a  new  bank,  giving  the  same  security  as  the  old  one,  would  do 
the  Government  business  for  ?  It  might  be  said  that  the  Bank  made  a 
larger  profit  than  he  had  calculated,  and  he  believed  they  did ;  but  this  was 
the  principle  upon  which  he  had  proposed  the  bargain;  he  wished,  of 
course,  to  make  the  best  he  could,  and  he  did  not  think  he  had  been  out- 
witted.'  (A  laugh.) 

'  Mr.  Baring  said  that  in  considering  the  profits  of  the  Bank,  the  noble 
lord  should  not  have  looked  merely  to  the  profits  they  derived  from  Go- 
vernment ;  they  derived  advantages  in  other  transactions  from  the  circum- 
stance of  being  the  Bank  of  England.  If  the  noble  lord  had  been'^iore 
alert  he  might  have  made  a  better  bargain  ;  there  was  no  danger  of  a  new 
bank.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  look  at  the  figures,  and  not  say  that  the 
Bank  had  got  the  better  of  the  noble  lord.' 

'  Mr.  Hume  said  that  the  bargain  appeared  to  be  the  most  extraordinary 
one  ever  made.  Never  was  a  Minister  so  much  imposed  upon.  The  Bank 
got  their  monopoly  for  nothing.  The  noble  lord  was  the  last  man  from 
whom  he  should  have  expected  such  a  bargain.' 

'  Mr.  Attwood  remarked  that  that  was  no  reason  why  a  better  bargain 
should  not  be  made,  for  the  Bank  were  not  in  a  worse  condition  than  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  this  respect.  He  conceived  the  bargain  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Government  with  the  Bank  was  most  monstrous ;  they 
had,  in  fact,  made  themselves  partners  with  the  Bank,  but  possessed  no 
share  in  the  management  of  its  concerns.     He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
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suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  would  be  complied  with,  and 
that  the  consideration  of  the  4th  resolution  would  be  postponed.' 

*  Lord  Althorp  hoped  the  Committee  would  nut  hesitate  now  to  agree 
to  the  third  resolution,  and,  in  that  case,  he  should  not  object  to  postpone 
the  fourth  resolution.  With  respect  to  the  bargain,  whatever  it  might  be, 
that  he  had  made  with  the  Bank,  it  was  open  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House.' 

The  business  of  the  night  was  unimportant  after  this  :  and  the 
House  adjourned  at  half-past  two  o'clock;  the  Members,  on  their 
retiring,  appearing  more  weary  and  jaded  than  we  have  seen  them 
during  the  Session  ;  and  all  complaining  of  the  severe  labour  and  late 
hours,  and  consequent  inroad  upon  health  and  comfort. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— July  2. 

Mr.  Tennyson  having  given  notice  that  he  should  move  a  call  of 
the  House  for  this  day,  on  his  motion  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Septennial 
Act,  it  was  expected  that  there  would  have  been  a  very  full  attend- 
ance of  Members ;  but  at  5  o'clock  there  were  scarcely  200  present 
out  of  the  658  of  which  the  House  consists.  Some  negociation  then 
took  place  between  the  individual  Members  who  had  notices  on  the 
Book,  as  to  their  giving  way,  to  allow  Mr.  Tennyson  precedence  for 
the  motion  which  had  been  made  the  subject  of  his  calling  the  House 
together : — when 

Mr.  Tennyson  rose,  arid  begged  as  a  favor,  that  Mr.  Buckingham, 
Mr.  Barron,  and  Mr.  Hume,  who  had  each  motions  on  the  List  be- 
fore him,  would  yield  up  precedence  to  him,  as  the  subject  of  Trien- 
nial Parliaments  was  one  on  which  the  House  and  the  Country  felt 
impatient  to  come  to  a  decision. 

Mr.  Buckingham  said,  that  he  had  really  given  way  so  often  to 
those  who  had  solicited  his  so  doing  as  a  favor,  that  he  felt  great  re- 
luctance in  doing  so  now,  lest  he  should  be  thought  insincere  in  his  pro- 
fessions of  a  desire  to  bring  on  the  discussion  of  his  motion  as  speedily 
as  possible  in  the  House.  It  had  originally  formed  the  subject  of 
two  specific  motions,  which  were  announced  early  in  the  session,  but 
subsequently  deferred  from  day  to  day;— first,  for  the  opening  of 
the  Chancellor's  budget; — then  for  the  progress  of  the  Irish  Church 
Bill : — next,  because  the  Ministers  found  it  inconvenient  to  form  a 
House ; — and  now,  as  the  Session  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  leave 
little  hope  of  obtaining  two  separate  days,  the  two  motions  had,  to 
the  great  disadvantage  of  both,  been  blended  into  one.  He  should 
almost  despair  therefore,  of  finding  another  open  day  for  its  discussion 
if  still  further  postponed.  Nevertheless,  as  the  House  had  been 
called  together  expressly  for  Mr.  Tennyson's  motion  on  Triennial 
Parliaments,  and  as  he  felt  as  strong  an  interest  as  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman  himself  in  the  success  of  his  motion,  he  would,  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  House,  and  of  the  honorable  mover, 
give  another  proof  of  his  readiness  to  yield,  for  the  public  convenience. 
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and  would  accordingly  give  Mr.  Tennyson  precedence,  if  the  other 
gentlemen  who  had  also  motions  on  the  list  for  the  night,  would  do 
the  same.     (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Barron  was  then  appealed  to  :  but  he  said  that  considering 
his  resolutions  respecting  Tithes  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  he 
should  not  give  way  to  any  one,  even  if  the  whole  House  wished  it : — 
he  should  therefore  persist  in  bringing  it  on. 

Mr.  Tennyson  was  then  called  on,  to  know  whether  he  meant  to 
enforce  the  motion  that  the  House  should  be  called  over,  when  he 
rephed,  that  as  Mr.  Barron  would  not  give  way,  he  could  not  of 
course  expect  Mr.  Buckingham  to  do  so,  and  though  he  was  sure 
that  the  House  would  appreciate,  as  highly  as  he  did  himself,  the 
readiness  of  that  honorable  gentleman  to  promote  their  convenience  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  his  power  ;  yet,  as  his  doing  so  in  this  instance 
would  be  of  no  avail,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other  hon. 
member,  which  had  been  refused,  he  should  not  think  it  necessary  to 
detain  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  called  over,  and  would 
now  therefore  move,  that  the  order  of  the  day  for  such  call  be 
discharged.  (Hear,  hear.) 

As  the  greater  number  of  the  Members  had  come  down  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  meet  the  call,  and  avoid  the  risk  of  the  penalty  for 
absence,  without  which  there  would  probably  not  have  been  a  suffi- 
cient number  left  to  form  a  House  at  all — the  greater  number  began 
to  retire,  and  the  gallery  was  then  for  the  first  time  opened — it  being 
the  custom  not  to  admit  any  one  into  it  while  any  matter  connected 
with  the  privileges  of  the  House,  which  this  motion  for  the  call  is 
considered  to  be,  is  under  discussion. 

Mr.  Buckingham  being  then  called  on  by  the  Speaker  to  proceed 
with  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice, — rose,  and  proceeded 
to  address  the  House.  His  speech,  which  was  listened  to  without 
being  interrupted  by  the  slightest  symptom  of  impatience,  or  a  single 
cry  of"  Question,"  throughout  a  period  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  which 
it  occupied  in  the  delivery,  is  nevertheless  so  briefly  and  inaccurately 
reported  in  the  Papers  of  the  day,  that  in  justice  to  the  subject  rather 
than  the  speaker,  it  is  thought  necessary  to  correct  or  counteract  these 
inaccuracies  by  giving  a  fuller  and  more  complete  report  of  it  here. 

'  Mv.  Buckingham  said,  that  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  subject  of  his  motion,  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  disadvantages  under 
which  he  laboured,in  having  to  address  so  small  a  number  of  Members  (there 
being  about  a  hundred  only  present),  more  especially  as  expectations  had 
been  raised  that  another  subject — that  of  triennial  parliaments,  would  have 
been  presented  to  them  ;  and  their  disappointment  at  its  necessary  postpone-, 
ment,  might,  in  some  degree,  indispose  them  to  hear  any  other  topic  with 
equal  readiness  or  attention.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  hoped  that  before 
he  resumed  his  seat,  he  should  be  able  to  convince  them  that  there  was  no 
subject  of  greater  importance  to  tlie  whole  community,  than  that  to  wliich 
he  would  immediately  address  himself:  and  that  there  was  no  time  more 
favourable  than  the  present  for  entering  on  its  consideration.  He  asked 
only  their  patient  attention  for  a  reasonable  portion  of  time  ;  and  he  would 
evince  his  sense  of  its  value,  by  not  wasting  a  single  moment  of  it  on  idle 
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declamation  or  rhetorical  display ;  but  proceed  at  once  to  the  ohject  in 
Yiew.    (Hear,  hear.) 

*  His  motion  embraced  two  distinct  propositions,  which  he  should  hare 
preferred  treating  separately,  had  there  been  time :  but  having  been  ob- 
liged, from  the  impossibility  of  commanding  two  separate  occasions  on 
which  to  effect  this,  to  treat  them  together,  he  would  keep  them  as  distinct 
from  each  other  as  he  could,  shewing,  however,  at  the  same  time,  the  con- 
nection which  notwithstanding  existed  between  them.  His  first  proposi- 
tion was,  to  diminish  progressively,  and  ultimately  to  extinguish  altogether 
the  burthen  of  the  National  Debt:  and  the  next  was,  to  raise  a  tax  upon 
property  or  income,  or  both,  to  form  a  surplus  fund,  which  should  enable 
the  Parliament  progressively  to  repeal  those  imposts  that  bear  most  heavily 
at  present  on  the  various  interests  of  the  country,  and  more  especially  oa 
the  laborious  and  industrious  poor. 

*  He  would  begin,  then,  by  drawing  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
singular  position  in  which  Great  Britain  stood  at  the  present  moment.  She 
had  achieved  extensive  conquests  in  either  hemisphere,  and  spread  her 
extended  dominions  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  yet  all  her  con- 
quests and  her  acquisitions  had  proved  to  be  only  sources  of  difficulty  and 
embarrassment  on  every  side.  Our  empire  in  the  East  had  been  so  ruin- 
ous, that  while  it  impoverished  those  over  whom  our  sway  was  exercised, 
it  encumbered  with  debt  those  by  whom  the  ruling  power  was  enjoyed. 
Our  possessions  in  the  West  had  been  so  unproductive  of  benefit,  that  de- 
clining cultivation,  diminished  population,  and  decaying  fortunes,  were 
their  characteristics  :  and  we  were  now  on  the  point  of  passing  judg-ment 
on  both,  by  an  entire  change  of  system  for  their  management.  Our  posi- 
tion was  indeed  one  of  marked  contrasts.  We  were  the  strongest  of  nations 
in  our  long-established  reputation  ;  we  were  among  the  weakest,  in  actual 
power,  and  strength  :  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  though  we  once  gave  the 
law  to  Europe,  and  dictated  treaties  to  her  crowned  heads,  we  were  now 
unable  to  assist  the  most  oppressed  among  other  nations,  or  even  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  our  own,  from  the  utter  helplessness  to  which  our  em- 
barrassments had  reduced  us.  We  were  overwhelmed,  it  was  said,  by  some, 
with  increased  and  increasing  wealth,  to  such  an  extent,  as  that  capital 
was  represented  as  lying  idle  for  want  of  employment.  We  were  at  the 
same  time  witnessing  around  us,  a  daily  increase  of  misery  and  suffering, 
arising  from  the  abject  poverty  into  which  thousands  were  plunged.  There 
■was  a  superabundance  of  the  means  of  enjoyment  in  the  hands  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  and  a  deficiency  of  the  means  of  subsistence  among  the 
poorer,  and  unhappily,  the  larger  section  of  the  community.  These  were 
the  painful  and  the  fatal  extremes  which  generally  preceded  the  decline  of 
nations;  and  he  could  not  but  feel  alarmed  at  this  melancholy  precursor 
of  that  social  dissolution  which  was  fast  hastening  on  to  its  consummation 
in  England,  and  which  nothing  but  some  prompt  and  timely  remedy  could 
avert.     (Hear,  hear.) 

*  He  would  contend  then,  that  this  remedy  lay,  in  a  more  general  diffu- 
sion of  the  existing  wealth  of  the  country,  which  he  believed  to  be  fully 
adequate  to  the  supply  of  all  our  wants.  Independently  of  the  pleasure 
■which  every  good  and  wise  legislator  must  feel  in  increasing  the  happiness 
of  those  subject  to  his  rule,  as  a  mere  matter  of  state  policy,  it  was  desirable 
to  promote  such  diffusion ;  for,  undoubtedly,  the  competent  enjoyments  of 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  had  been  always  found  to  be  the  best 
security  for  order  and  peace;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  want  and  misery, 
were  the  certain  incitements  to  lawless  outrage  and  reckless  violence:  an^^ 
so  long  as  self-preservation  should  be  held  to  be  the  first  law  of  nature, 
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loTi^  woiild  hunger,  thii*st,  and  nakedness,  drive  men  to  acts  of  despei-atron, 
to  obtain  by  force  what  they  could  not  command  by  other  and  more  peace- 
able means. 

*  Among  the  causes  that  had  been  assigned  for  the  distress  which  almost 
all  parties  now  admitted  to  exist,  the  one  most  generally  admitted  was, 
that  of  surplus  production — and  the  other  which  followed  immediately  in  its 
train,  was  surplus  population.  He  believed  it  was  neither;  but  that  a  far 
more  intelligible  cause  might  be  found  in  unequal  distribution.  The  pro- 
duction was  not  greater  than  the  existing  population  could  consume,  if 
they  could  but  get  it  into  their  possession.  The  population  was  not  greater 
than  could  be  fed,  clothed,  or  lodged,  most  fully  and  comfortably,  if  they 
had  but  the  means  of  purchase.  For,  what  was  the  fact  ?  If  any  human 
"being  suffered  hunger,  was  it  because  there  was  an  actual  deficiency  of  food 
in  the  country.''  Was  any  man  destitute  of  raiment,  because  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  clothing.^  Or,  was  any  family  without  a  home  or  a  shelter, 
because  there  were  no  unoccupied  dwellings  for  their  use  ?  Was  it  not 
notorious,  that  while  the  people  of  Ireland  were  feeding  on  sea-weed,  the 
golden  harvests  of  her  fertile  fields,  and  the  fattened  cattle  of  her  richest 
pastures,  were  sending  away  from  that  country,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  already  overgorged  and  luxurious  landlord  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  And  was 
it  not  a  fact  equally  well  established,  that  while  the  warehouses  of  Leeds 
and  Manchester  were  piled  up  with  materials  of  clothing  for  export  to 
other  countries,  and  while  in  every  town  and  village,  innumerable  dwell- 
ings were  without  occupants,  there  were  thousands  of  industrious  and  vir- 
tuous men,  women,  and  children,  without  a  sufficiency  of  either  food,  rai- 
ment, or  shelter?  (Hear,  hear.)  He  conceived  then,  that  though  there 
might  be  more  goods  produced  than  men  could  buy,  it  was  not  a  super- 
abundance of  produce,  but  a  deficiency  of  the  means  of  purchase,  that 
should  be  corrected  ;  and  though  there  might  be  more  people  than  could 
find  employment,  it  was  not  a  superabundance  of  population,  but  a  defi- 
ciency of  the  means,  which  a  better  distribution  of  the  existing  wealth  of 
the  country  would  give  to  them,  that  required  to  be  remedied. 

*  How,  then,  it  might  be  asked,  did  he  propose  to  effect  this  object.^  He 
should  answer — By  a  complete  revision  of  our  system  of  Finance  ;  first,  by 
diminishing  the  burthen  of  the  Debt — next,  by  reducing  every  other  bur- 
then of  the  state  within  the  narrowest  limits — and,  above  all,  by  raising 
the  amount  of  the  revenue,  which  might  be  deemed  indispensible  for  the 
fulfilment  of  our  engagements,  and  the  maintenance  of  our  institutions, 
in  the  way  that  should  occasion  the  least  injustice  in  its  proportionate 
pressure,  and  be  the  least  wasteful  in  its  collection  and  its  expenditure.  (Hear, 
hear.)  To  shew  that  next  to  a  reduction  in  the  actual  amount  of  the  pub- 
lic burthens,  the  mode  by  which  that  indispensible  amount  should  be 
raised,  was  of  the  highest  importance,  he  would  read,  for  the  information 
of  the  House,  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Member  for  Manchester,  (Mr.  Poulett  Thomp- 
son) whom  he  was  sorry  he  did  not  see  in  his  place,  delivered  on  the  25th 
of  March,  1830,  in  this  House.     It  was  as  follows  : 

"  Revenue  did  not,  according  to  the  judgment  of  sound  observers,  depenrl  on 
the  amount  of  what  passed  actually  into  the  Exchequer,  but  entirely  on  the  manner, 
both  in  regulation  and  in  quantity,  in  which  that  revenue  was  drawn  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people.  Such  were  the  opinions  of  eminent  philosophers  in  this 
and  other  countries.  Of  Frenchmen  he  could  quote  Vauban,  Sully,  Turgot,  and 
others,  who  pointed  out  the  suffering  which  the  people  had  endured  from  mispladed 
taxation.  Sully  said  that  in  one  impost  to  pay  30,000,000  of  francs  into  the  Ex- 
chequer, 120,000,000  were  actually  taken  from  the  people.     Turgot,  in  referring 
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to  the  expence  of  certain  road- works,  to  realize  10,000,000  (francs)  for  the  Ex- 
chequer, 40,000,000  was  the  actual  cost  to  the  public.  Eminent  authors,  when 
looking  to  the  declining  state  of  Spain,  dated  it  from  the  imposition  of  the  Alca- 
vala.  Turning  to  English  authorities,— the  Hon.  Member  quoted  Adam  Smith 
to  shew  the  only  true  principles  upon  which  taxation  ought  to  proceed, — they  had 
on  record  the  opinions  of  eminent  men  iipon  the  general  principles  which  ought  to 
govern  taxation." 

*  Now,  the  chief  argument  that  had  been  brought  forward  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  when  any  extensive  reduction  had  been  proposed,  was  this : — 
"  It  may  seem  very  easy  to  reduce  the  amount  of  our  charges,  and  to 
retrench  something  from  an  expenditure  of  fifty  millions :  but,  in  reality, 
the  amount  on  which  we  have  to  effect  reductions  of  any  kind,  is  so  small, 
as  not  to  admit  of  very  extensive  operations.  The  interest  of  the  national 
debt  alone  is  thirty  millions,  or  more  than  half  of  the  gross  revenue.  The 
dead  weight  of  half  pay,  and  pensions,  the  civil  list,  and  other  fixed  charges, 
cut  largely  into  the  remaining  portion  ;  and  neither  of  these  can  be  touched 
without  a  breach  of  faith,  and  violation  of  the  public  honour;  and  the  four- 
teen or  fifteen  millions  that  remain,  is  the  only  portion  of  the  whole  annual 
expenditure  that  we  can  by  possibility  even  touch  in  the  way  of  reduction." 
This  was  indeed  a  melancholy  picture.  For  what  was  the  certain  consequence? 
It  was  this,  that  while  our  superiority  over  other  nations  consisted  almost 
entirely  in  our  greater  manufacturing  skill,  which  alone  enabled  us  to 
bear  up  against  the  pressure  of  this  debt,  those  other  nations  were  making 
daily,  nearer  and  nearer  approaches  to  us,  in  that  which  constituted  our 
superiority,  while  they,  happily  for  themselves,  made  no  advances  towards 
our  state  of  debt,  so  that  when  they  became  our  equals  in  the  one  respect, 
as  soon  they  would,  they  would  be  greatly  our  supeiiors  in  the  other ;  and  the 
same  exemntion  from  the  burthens  that  bear  us  down,  which  enabled  them  to 
overtake  us  in  the  race,  would  also  enable  them  to  pass  by  us,  with  an  acce- 
lerated rapidity  of  career,  that  would  leave  us  far  and  far  behind  :  our 
relative  conditions  being,  that  while  we  were  laden  with  burthens  that  alto- 
gether impeded  our  progress,  they,  having  no  such  burthens,  would  soou 
leave  us  at  an  immeasurable  distance  behind ;  and  this  advanced  position 
being  once  attained  by  them,  we  could  never  hope  .igain  to  overtake  them 
in  their  career. 

*  The  reduction  of  the  public  burthens  was  the  only  real  cure  for  the  evils 
that  threatened  us  ;  and,  a?  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt  v^as  by  far  the 
largest  item  in  our  expenditure,  that  should  undoubtedly  be  first  placed  in 
the  way  of  a  speedy  and  effectual  reduction.  And  lest  the  parlies  inte- 
rested in  maintaining  the  permanency  of  that  Debt  should  begin  to  be 
alarmed  at  any  invasion  of  their  interests  by  the  step  proposed,  he  (Mr. 
Buckingham)  would  briefly  state  to  them  the  dangers  which  now  endan- 
gered the  security  of  their  property,  should  not  steps  be  taken  to  remove 
them.  There  was  now  spreading,  far  and  wide,  a  continually  increasing 
objection  to  the  payment  of  the  Debt  in  full,  and  grounded  on  the  follow- 
ing reasons  : — 1.  That  it  was  originally  contracted  by  an  irresponsildc  Le- 
gislature— the  loans  being  authorised  by  a  House  of  Commons  filled  by 
the  nominees  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  neither  representing  the  interests  nor 
feelings,  nor  responsible  to  the  judgment  or  opinions  of  the  people  of 
England. — 2.  That  these  loans,  when  so  raised,  were  unjustly  squandered 
in  foreign  wars,  waged  against  the  spread  of  free  and  liber.-xl  opinions, 
and  in  support  of  the  despotic  powers  of  the  Continent. — 3.  That  what 
Mas  not  then  squandered  abroad,  was  expended  at  home  in  the  promotion 
of  the  private  benefits  of  aristocratical  families,  to  the  aggrandisement  of 
favoured  individuals,  and  to  the  people's  wrong. — 4.  That  the  Debt  was 
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contracted  in  a  currency  so  much  inferior  in  value  to  the  present,  that  we 
were  now  called  upon  to  pay  at  least  one  third  more  in  amount  than  was 
actually  due. — 5.  That  in  the  large  interest  and  other  advantages  re- 
ceived, this  Debt  has  been  already  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  repaid. — 
6.  That  while  property  of  every  other  kind  had  been  subject  to  grievous 
imposts,  the  public  funds  had  been  exempted  from  their  fair  share  of  the 
public  burthens. — 7.  That  the  labour  of  the  industrious  poor,  and  that  of 
children  yet  unborn,  had  been  unjustly  pledged,  or  assumed  to  be  pledged, 
and  therefore  assessed  for  the  payment  of  its  interest. 

*  From  all  these  objections,  into  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  which 
he  would  not  now  enter,  there  was  a  continually  increasing  indisposition  to 
acknowledge  the  liability  of  the  public  to  repay  this  debt  in  full ;  and  it 
was  consequently  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  entirely  annihilated  by  the 
first  great  political  convulsion,  or  a  large  portion  of  its  nominal  amount 
cancelled  by  the  decision  of  public  opinion.  As  to  a  repayment  of  the  princi- 
pal, the  most  sanguine  person  now  living  never  dreamt  to  see  that  accom- 
plished ;  indeed  it  might  safely  be  pronounced  to  be  hopeless ;  and  even 
the  discharge  of  its  interest  might  become  impossible  whenever  the  revenue 
should  greatly  decline  ;  as  the  noble  lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
would  undoubtedly  admit,  that  the  first  appropriation  of  the  revenue  should 
be  to  the  support  of  the  necessary  establishments  of  the  country;  and  the 
surplus,  over  and  above  this,  should  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest as  far  as  it  would  go  :  but  if  taxation  should  have  been  found  to  be" 
carried  to  its  utmost  limits,  and  the  public  establishments  be  reduced  as 
low  as  was  consistent  with  national  safety,  and  still  the  surplus  was  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  the  holders  must  equitably  divide 
among  them  whatever  remained,  to  the  extent  of  its  amount,  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  shares,  and  with  that  they  must  be  content,  as  no  more 
could  be  had.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  ask,  then,  whether,  under  all  these 
circumstances,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  adopt  some  plan  by  which  these  risks 
might  be  avoided:  arid  to  seize  the  present  moment  of  a  profound  peace, 
and  when  the  ii>terest  of  money,  from  its  very  abundance,  was  extremely 
low,  to  secure  its  gradual  reduction  and  final  extinction,  within  a  period 
not  too  near  to  create  embarrassment,  nor  too  remote  to  produce  no  benefit. 

'  The  plan  that  he  w ould  propose  for  this  purpose  would  be  as  follows  : 
It  was  well  known  that  the  existing  Stocks,  of  which  the  public  funds  were 
composed,  were  so  varied  in  their  nature  and  denominations,  as  to  puzzle 
all  but  those  initiated  in  their  mysteries. — There  were  the  3  per  cent.  Con- 
sols and  the  3  per  cent.  Reduced — the  New  3^  per  cents. — and  the  Reduced 
3^  per  cents. — the  4  per  cents  of  1820 — and  the  New  5  per  cents.— There 
were  the  Long  Annuities — South  Sea  Stockr— Exchequer  Bills, — and  such 
a  variety  of  denominations  of  principal,  and  different  rates  of  interest,  as 
to  be  quite  confounding.  The  origin  of  this  undoubtedly  was,  to  promote 
the  deceitful  juggles  v;hich  were  continually  practised  in  the  funds,  by  for- 
mer Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  whose  great  aim  it  seemed  to  be  to 
make  every  thing  as  mysterious  and  unintelligible  as  possible,  to  all  parties 
but  themselves,  and  thus  keep  the  people  in  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of 
the  finances  of  the  country.  He  remembered  indeed  to  have  once  heard  a 
reason  assigned  for  Mr.  Pitt  being  called  "  the  heaven-born  minister" — 
which  was,  that  no  "  earthly-born"  person  could  by  any  possibility  unravel 
the  mysteries  in  which  his  budgets  were  always  enveloped.  (A  laugh.)  He 
(Mr.  Buckingham)  would  propose,  then,  that  all  these  various  denominations 
of  Stock  should  be  converted  into  one,  by  a  transfer  of  the  amount  held  by 
different  parties  in  each  of  the  old  Stocks,  to  be  taken  at  the  fair  market- 
able value,  from  thence  into  the  new.     This  new  Stock  to  be  called  "  The 
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National  Annuity  Fund,"  and  to  bear  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  anrmm, 
at  the  commencement,  to  admit  of  its  c^radual  diminution.  The  interest  of 
this  Stock  would  thus  be  100  shillinp:s  per  cent,  in  the  first  year;  and  he 
would  propose  that  it  should  then  diminish  regularly  by  one  shilling  per 
cent,  only,  for  100  years  in  succession,  when  principal  and  interest  would 
both  become  extinct  together.  The  practical  operation  would  then  be  this  : 
that  for  every  £100  of  the  new  Stock  so  held,  the  possessor  would  receive 
an  interest  of  £5  in  the  first  year,  ^£4.  I9s.  in  the  second,  £4.  I8s.  in  the 
third,  and  so  diminishing  a  shilling  per  cent,  every  year.  In  the  year  1843 
he  would  still  be  receiving  £4.10.?.  per  cent. — in  the  year  1853  he  would 
be  receiving  £4.  per  cent. — and  it  would  not  be  until  the  year  1873,  or  40 
years  hence,  that  his  interest  would  be  reduced  to  3  per  cent,  which  might 
then  be  considered  perhaps  about  the  par  of  the  day.  The  advantage  of 
such  a  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  diminution  of  interest  as  this, 
would  be,  that  no  party  now  living  could  be  injured  to  any  extent  by  its 
operation.  The  fluctuation  would  not  be  nearly  so  great  as  that  which  ac- 
tually took  place  in  the  value  of  money,  and  the  consequent  rise  or  fall  of 
interest  in  the  market,  every  year :  while,  the  possessors  of  the  Stock  con- 
stantly varying,  and  the  Stock  perpetually  changing  hands,  the  trifling  re- 
ductions from  year  to  year  would  be  spread  over  a  wide  surface  of  the  whole 
community,  and  consequently  not  be  felt  by  any  class  severely.  Supposing 
the  present  interest  of  money  to  be  4  per  cent.,  and  the  new  Stock  to  be 
opened  at  5, — it  was  clear,  that  for  the  next  20  years,  all  the  holders  of  that 
Stock  would  be  receiving  an  interest  above  par ;  and  this  circumstance 
alone  would  make  the  change  more  advantageous  than  the  existing  rate  to 
all  those  to  whom  the  gains  of  the  next  20  years  were  of  more  consequence 
than  the  80  years  that  were  to  follow, — and  that  would  probably  embrace 
the  largest  portion  of  those  by  whom  the  Stock  would  be  held  :  as  at  pre- 
sent, the  holders  were  chiefly  persons  ofsmall  fortunes,  and  tolerably  advanced 
age,  to  whom  an  increase  of  immediate  income  would  be  of  more  value 
than  any  remote  or  contingent  benefit  to  their  successors.  For  the  first  20 
years,  then,  all  the  parties  consenting  to  such  transfer,  would  be  benefitted, 
by  receiving  an  interest  above  par ;  for  the  next  20  years,  they  or  their 
children  would  be  still  receiving  what  might  be  considered  the  fair  market 
rate  of  interest  at  that  time, — from  4  to  3,  or  averaging  3^  percent. ; — and  it 
would  be  only  the  generation  yet  unborn,  upon  whom  the  latter  portion  of 
the  loss  would  fall ;  and  even  they  would  have  a  large  countervailing  be- 
nefit, arising  from  this  very  diminution,  by  their  coming  into  existence  in 
a  nation,  which,  having  thus  freed  itself  from  the  incumbrance  of  its  800 
millions  of  debt,  would  be  relieved  of  its  greatest  burthen,  and  be  able  to 
run  an  equal  race  with  every  other  country  in  the  world.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 

*  In  this  proposition,  let  it  be  remarked,  there  was  no  confiscation — no 
spoliation — the  national  honor  and  the  public  faith  would  be  as  essentially 
maintained  as  if  the  whole  of  the  800  millions  were  to  be  repaid  in  full : 
as  the  principle  of  sinking  a  fixed  sum  in  capital,  to  receive  an  annuity  for 
a  prescribed  term,  or  the  conversion  of  a  perpetual  into  a  life  annuity,  was 
lecognized  as  perfectly  honest  and  honorable,  and  acted  upon  in  every 
country  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  every  day.  It  would  be  a  bar- 
gain made  by  two  consenting  parties,  each  interested  in  its  success : — and 
aflbrding,  as  it  w  ould,  an  annual  diminution  of  the  amount  of  interest,  and. 
an  annual  extinction  of  a  portion  of  the  principal,  it  would  render  the 
Debt,  thus  gradually  diminishing  in  its  amount  and  pressure,  far  less  liable 
to  those  objections,  or  to  those  risks,  already  enumerated,  by  the  cheerful- 
ness with  which  all  men  consent  to  bear  a  reasonable  and  decreasing  bur- 
then, when  they  see  a  clear  prospect  of  relief  from  it  before  them. 
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*  The  next  consideration  then  was — what  would  be  the  increased  amount 
of  interest  necessary  to  be  paid  for  the  conversion — and  from  what  sources 
of  taxation  ought  the  fund  for  such  increased  payment  to  be  drawn.  It 
would  of  course  be  a  matter  of  consideration  for  the  Committee  which  he 
Risked  to  be  appointed,  and  for  the  accountants  whom  they  might  find  it 
necessary  to  consult,  to  settle  the  exact  rates  at  which  certain  sums  held  in 
existing  Stocks  should  be  transferred  to  the  new.  But  the  object  being  a 
commutation  or  compromise  between  the  holders  of  Stock  and  the  nation — 
he  would  take  the  proposed  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  by  the  Government 
as  the  highest,  and  the  actual  rate  of  interest  for  which  money  could  now 

be  had  as  the  lowest, — and  thus  strike  the  average  between  3^  and  5, 

which  would  be  4i  per  cent.  It  would  be  fair  to  make  the  transfer  at  such 
a  rate,  as  that  whatever  principal  sum  would  yield  £4.  5s.  of  interest,  in 
either  of  the  existing  Stocks,  should  be  transferred  into  the  new  Annuity 
Fund  as  £100  of  principal,  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent,  and  diminishing 
one  shilling  per  cent,  for  100  years,  as  before  described.  This  then  would 
require  an  addition  of  about  5  millions  of  increased  interest,  calculated 
upon  this  data,  that  the  present  amount  of  interest  paid  is  28  millions  ;  and 
that  on  every  £4..  5s.  of  interest  now  paid,  an  addition  would  have  to  be 
made  of  fifteen  shillings,  to  make  it  up  to  £5.  the  interest  of  the  £100  prin- 
cipal in  the  new  National  Annuity  Fund. 

*  For  the  payment  of  this  additional  5  millions  of  interest,  he  consider- 
ed that  the  Property  of  the  Kingdom  should  be  assessed.  Indeed,  there 
were  many  who  held  an  opinion,  and  he  confessed  he  was  one  of  this  num- 
ber, that  the  Property  of  the  Country,  and  that  alone,  should  be  made  to 
pay  the  entire  interest  of  the  Debt :  for  it  was  said,  and  said  truly,  that  it 
was  to  protect  the  property  then  in  existence,  that  the  debt  was  contracted, 
and  those  whose  property  had  thereby  been  saved,  ought  undoubtedly  to 
bear  the  burthen.  He  thought  he  could  illustrate  the  justice  of  this  posi- 
tion by  a  familiar  comparison.  Let  it  be  supposed,  for  instance,  that  a  large 
factory  in  Manchester  was  either  attacked  or  threatened  by  a  mob  from 
without, — and  the  presence  of  the  hon.  member  opposite,  (Mr.  Potter  of 
Manchester)  who  was  seated  immediately  behind  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  had  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  this  illustration,  which  was 
the  passing  thought  of  the  moment, — suppose  for  instance  such  a  factory 
attacked.  The  owner  is  desirous  of  protecting  it  from  the  violence  of  its 
assailers ;  but  his  existing  means  being  exhausted,  he  borrows  money 
to  pay  the  protecting  force  that  he  employs  for  its  defence :  and  he 
pledges  or  mortgages  the  property  itself,  thus  saved  from  destruc- 
tion, for  the  perpetual  payment  of  the  interest.  Now  that  this  pro- 
perty, so  protected,  should  be  made  to  pay  the  cost  of  its  own  protection, 
into  whose  hands  soever  it  might  f'all,w^ould  be  perfectly  just.  But  what 
would  be  said  of  the  master  who  should  tax  all  the  labour  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  who  hereafter  might  work  in  that  factory,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  interest,  for  the  protection  of  a  property  in  which  they  had  no 
Bliare,  and  which  possibly  was  thus  burthened  with  debt,  before  they  were 
"brought  into  existence,  (hear,  hear.)  And  yet  this  was  precisely  the  case  of 
England, — her  Debt,  its  mortgaged  securities,  and  the  payers  of  its  interest. 
It  was  to  protect  the  property  then  existing  that  the  debt  was  contracted, — 
the  property  alone  should  bear  the  charge  of  its  interest :  and  it  was  most 
unjust  to  tax,  as  was  now  done,  the  industry  and  the  labour  of  the  people 
then  unborn,  for  the  payment  of  a  Debt  contracted  to  protect  a  property  in 
which  they  had  no  share,  and  in  which  tliey  were  denied  all  participation, 
(hear,  hear,  hear.)  He  conceived,  therefore,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
just  than  that  this  additional  interest  of  5  millions,  to  be  paid  as  the  price 
of  the  proposed  conversion  of  the  fixed  Debt  into  terminable  Annuities, 
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should  be  raised  from  a  Tax  on  the  Property  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  out  of 
the  annual  saving'  occasioned  by  the  gradual  diminution  of  that  amount; 
which  would  be  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  whole  sum  of  thirty-three 
millions,  (the  conjoint  amount  of  the  present  28  millions,  and  the 
future  6  millions  to  be  added)  or  £330,000  per  annum,  the  taxes  bearing 
most  heavily  on  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  shipping  interests  of  the 
country  might  be  progressively  abolished,  so  as  to  relieve  each  in  their  turn, 
and  all  ultimately,  from  one  common  source.  He  would  not,  however, 
disguise  the  fact,  that  over  and  above  the  immediate  benefit,  which  he  be- 
lieved would  result  from  the  conversion  proposed,  he  wished  to  shew  that  a 
Property  or  Income  Tax  was  the  fairest  as  well  as  the  easiest  of  all  Taxes, 
and  having  once  proved  its  superiority  to  every  other,  by  its  adoption  for 
this  specific  purpose  of  lightening  the  burthen  of  the  Debt,  he  should  hope 
thatit  would  be  ultimately  adopted,  as  the  only  Tax,  from  which  to  raise  the 
entire  revenue,  to  the  gradual  abolition  and  ultimate  extinction  of  every 
other  tax,  duty,  impost,  or  burthen  whatever.  (Smiles  of  incredulity  and 
surprize.)  He  was  quite  aware  that  this  would  be  conceived  an  ultra  doc- 
trine of  Jinance,  by  the  noble  lord  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  by 
many  of  those,  who  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  could  only  venture 
on  a  "  bit-by-bit  reform."  But  he  had  not  taken  up  this  subject  hastily  ; 
he  had  given  to  it  deep  thought,  and  severe  investigation ;  and  was  more 
and  more  convinced,  by  every  reflection  made  upon  the  subject,  that  it  was 
not  by  taking  off  a  little  of  the  pressure  here,  and  putting  on  a  little  there, 
that  the  weight  of  the  burden  was  to  be  alleviated.  The  on'.y  effectual 
remedy,  was  a  total  change  and  an  entire  revision  of  the  whole  System  of 
Taxation,  on  principles  the  very  opposite  of  those  that  were  now  acted  on. 
He  was  aware  that  this  was  a  bold  assertion,  but  if  the  House  would  still 
indulge  him  with  their  patient  attention,  he  thought  he  could  prove  this  to 
their  entire  satisfaction,  by  laying  before  them  the  series  of  considerations 
which  had  progressively  established  him  in  the  convictions  that  he  now 
entertained.  (Hear,  hear.) 

*  He  would  begin  then,  by  stating  what  he  considered  to  be  the  leading 
principles  of  just  and  equitable  Taxation.  They  were  these, — 1.  That  the 
smallest  amount  possible  should  be  taken  from  the  people  :  because,  what- 
ever is  left  in  their  possession  may  contribute  to  their  enjoyment,  or  be 
made  the  nucleus  of  future  increase.  2.  That  the  nature  of  the  tax  should 
be  simple  and  intelligible:  because,  a  cheerful  assent  to  the  justice  of  an 
impost  is  essential  to  its  ready  payment :  and  this  cannot  be  given,  unless 
it  is  clearly  understood.  3.  That  it  should  be  economical  in  its  collection :' 
because,  all  waste  in  that  operation  is  equally  lost,  both  to  payer  and  re- 
ceiver. 4.  That  it  should  be  favorable  to  consumption  :  because,  labour  is 
the  only  source  of  wealth  which  the  great  mass  of  every  community  pos- 
sesses :  and  the  more  consumption  is  increased  the  more  that  labour  is 
called  into  demand,  and  the  higher  are  its  rewards.  5.  That  it  should  bear 
a  strict  relation  to  the  means  of  individuals  to  pay  it :  because,  by  this 
alone  can  content  or  justice,  be  maintained.  6.  That  it  should  be  difficult 
of  avoidance  :  because,  all  shrinking  from  a  common  duty  is  fraudulent  and 
cowardly  :  and  because  all  should  be  compelled  to  bear  their  fair  share  of 
the  burthens  of  the  State.     (Hear,  hear.) 

*  Now,  if  these  principles  were  sound, — and  from  the  token  of  assent  by 
which  they  were  hailed,  he  was  encouraged  to  hope  that  their  accuracy 
was  not  disputed, — then  he  should  be  prepared  to  show  that  nothing  could 
be  more  unsound  than  the  existing  system  of  Taxation,  in  England,  which 
violated  every  one  of  these  principles  in  succession  :  as  would  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  results  with  the  principles,  according  to  their  numerical 
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order.  1.  Much  more  was  taken  from  the  people  by  the  existing  system 
than  was  either  necessary  or  useful ;  their  comforts  were  abridged,  and  their 
means  of  accumulation  stinted,  from  mere  excess  of  taxation  alone.  2. 
The  existing  taxes  were  now  so  multifarious  and  unintelligible,  that  not 
only  were  they  not  to  be  understood  or  remembered  by  ordinary  men,  from 
whom  the  payment  was  exacted  :  but  he  thought  it  might  be  true  to  say 
that  even  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  (Mr. 
Spring  Rice)  who,  he  was  sorry  to  see,  had  just  left  his  place,  that  even  he, 
whose  especial  business  it  was  to  understand  thoroughly  the  whole  of  the 
taxes,  might  be  asked  what  was  the  existing  duty  per  ton,  or  hundred,  or 
foot,  or  pound,  on  a  variety  of  articles  that  might  be  named  to  him,  and 
he  would  be  utterly  unable  to  answer,  without  reference  to  voluminous 
tables  and  schedules,  or  a  conference  with  some  clerk  of  the  department  in 
which  such  information  might  be  found.  3.  Its  expense  of  collection  was 
enormous  :  and  he  had  never  been  more  forcibly  struck  with  this,  than 
when  recently  looking  over  some  papers  connected  with  his  researches  into 
the  evils  of  Impressment,  he  had  found  that  the  collection  of  the  Merchant 
Seamen's  tribute  of  sixpence  per  month  per  man,  for  the  support  of  the 
Greenwich  Hospital,  cost  20^-  per  cent.,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  a  great 
reform  to  reduce  it  down  to  18.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  then,  with  all  costly 
machinery  of  Customs  and  Excise,  blockade  services,  revenue  vessels,  sur- 
veyors and  Clerks,  the  expence  was  altogether  iiiost  extravagant,  and  un- 
der a  simple  system  of  taxation^would  be  wholly  'nnecessary.  4.  The  exist- 
ing taxes  impeded  consumption  in  every  class  of  life  :  for  the  duties  being 
placed  on  commodities,  every  increase  to  their  price  must  lessen  their  use, 
and  consequently  labour  being  thereby  less  in  demand  for  the  preparation 
of  the  smaller  quantity  thus  consumed,  every  man  whose  labour  was  his 
only  wealth,  was  injured  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  market  for  his  labour  be- 
ing narrowed,  by  the  imposts  lessening  the  sale  of  the  article  on  which  his 
labour  is  employed.  5.  Instead  of  its  being  in  proportion  to  men's  means 
of  payment,  it  was  just  the  reverse:  for  it  had  been  proved,  by  careful  in- 
Testigation,  that  while  the  very  wealthiest,  who  could  spare  the  largest 
share,  were  not  taxed  at  a  rate  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  on  their  gross 
incomes,  the  very  poorest  classes  were  taxed  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  25  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  their  scanty  earnings.  6.  The 
avoidance  of  the  existing  taxes  was  easy,  common,  and  scarcely  deemed 
objectionable;  and  between  smugglers,  who  directly  chested  the  revenue, 
in  open  defiance  of  the  laws, — and  absentees,  who  by  spending  their 
fortunes  abroad,  contributed  nothing  to  the  revenue  at  all, — and  misers, 
who,  while  hoarding  their  gold,  are  withholding  their  fair  share  of  contri- 
butions to  the  duties  on  commodities  which  they  abstained  from  consuming, 
the  State  was  defrauded,  and  the  honest  portion  of  the  tax-paying  public 
surcharged  to  a  great  extent  every  year. 

'  In  addition  to  all  this,  there  was  the  great  injustice,  and  he  might  even 
add,  immorality,  of  many  of  the  existing  Taxes,  of  which  he  would  mention 
bu  a  few,  for  the  catalogue  was  too  long  and  too  melancholy  to  be  given 
in  full.  1.  There  were  Taxes  on  Justice,  in  the  shape  of  stamps  and  fines, 
in  almost  every  stage  of  legal  proceedings.  2.  Taxes  on  Knowledge,  by 
the  imposts  on  newspapers,  and  the  duty  on  paper  used  for  written  corres- 

Sondence  and  printed  books.  3.  Taxes  on  Distress,  by  licences  and  other 
.  uties  on  all  sales  by  auction  of  estates,  houses,  furniture,  and  goods, — 
whether  seized  by  a  sheriff  in  execution,  or  a  landlord  for  rent.  4.  Taxes 
on  Prudence,  in  the  duties  on  insurance  by  land  and  by  sea.  5.  Taxes  on 
Inventions,  Discoveries,  and  Announcements,  by  the  fees  for  patents,  duties 
on  advertisements  and  other  similar  imposts.  6.— and  lastly,  Taxes  even 
on  Improvements,  so  ingeniously  contrived,  as  to  impede  the  very  progress 
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331  those  arts  and  manufactures  by  which  we  maintained  our  superierily 
over  all  other  countries,  and  by  wliich  alone  we  could  hope  to  con-« 
tinue  that  pre-eminence  which  we  now  enjoyed.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  ^vils 
really  as  absurd,  as  if  an  individual,  perceiving  that  his  great  superiority- 
over  his  fellow-men  consisted  in  his  muscular  power,  his  vigorous  activity, 
and  commanding  strength, — should  bind  his  limbs  with  cords  and  ligatures, 
on  purpose  to  deprive  himself  of  that  very  superiority  which  constituted  his 
chief  excellence  and  his  honest  pride.  To  show  that  he  was  not  overstating 
this  self-injury  and  self-injustice,  he  would  read  a  passage  from  a  de- 
servedly high  authority  on  all  matters  of  Taxation  and  Finance,  both  ia 
that  House  and  elsewhere, — he  meant  the  right  hon.  baronet,  the  Member 
for  Dundee,  Sir  Henry  Parnell.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  his  excellent  work  oa 
Financial  Reform,  when  speaking  of  the  injurious  operation  of  the  excise 
laws  on  our  processes  of  manufacture,  he  said  : — 

"  By  prescribing  the  processes  of  fabrication,  the  Manufacturer  is  not  allowed 
to  manage  his  trade  in  the  way  his  skill  and  experince  point  out  as  the  best :  but 
he  is  compelled  to  conform  to  such  methods  of  pursuing  his  art  as  he  finds  taught 
in  Acts  of  Parlianaent.  Thus  tlie  unseen  injury  arising  from  excise  taxation,  by 
its  interference  with  the  free  course  of  manufacture,  is  much  greater  than  is  sus* 
pected  by  the  public.  The  consequence  of  the  activity  and  invention  of  the  manu- 
iacturer  being  repressed  is,  that  the  consumers  of  their  goods  pay  increased  prices 
not  only  for  the  duties  imposed  on  them,  but  for  the  additional  expence  incurred 
by  absurd  and  vexatioixs  regulations  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  goods  are  generally 
very  inferior  to  what  they  would  be  if  no  duties  existed." 

*The  consequences,  then,  of  this  state  of  Taxation,  were  those  of  unmixed 
evil.  By  its  varied  operations  on  the  various  classes  of  society,  it  continually 
an-ayed  one  class  or  interest  against  another ;  and  accordingly,  whether  a 
new  tax  was  to  be  imposed,  or  an  old  one  taken  off,  some  party  or  anothei: 
was  sure  to  be  dissatisfied.  He  appealed,  indeed,  to  ihe  noble  Lord  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself,  whether  he  had  ever  yet  conferred  a 
boon,  as  it  was  called,  on  any  one  class,  by  lightening  their  burthens,  with- 
out having  at  the  same  time  dissatisfied  four  or  five  other  classes,  because 
the  preference  had  not  been  shewn  to  each  of  them  before  the  other.  (Lord 
Althorp  nodded  assent.)  In  short,  it  was  something  like  the  exercise  of 
patronage,  where,  though  one  person  was  sure  to  be  pleased  with  receiving 
the  appointment,  half  a-dozen  at  least  would  be  dissatisfied  at  their  not 
having  received  the  fortunate  distinction :  a  consideration  which  would  in- 
duce him,  if  he  should  ever  be  made  Governor  General  of  India,  an  event 
of  all  others  in  the  world  the  least  likely  to  happen,  (a  laugh)  to  depute  the 
dispensation  of  the  patronage  to  any  one,  rather  than  exercise  it  himself;  as, 
in  proportion  to  its  extent,  and  to  the  rigid  justice  with  which  it  should  be  ex- 
ercised, would  be  sure  to  be  the  number  of  the  dissatisfied  who  were  ex- 
cluded from  its  benefits.  By  this  fatal  system  of  Taxation,  in  duties,  boun- 
ties, drawbacks,  prohibitions,  and  all  their  endless  machinery  of  vexation, 
every  interest  was  arrayed  against  all  other  interests.  When  the  Agricul- 
turist clamoured  for  relief,  the  Manufacturer  insisted  on  its  being  first  due 
to  him,  and  next  to  the  land  proprietor;  while  the  Ship-owner  came  in  be- 
tween, and  declared  himself  entitled  to  the  preference  over  both  :  and  all 
this  ended  in  neither  being  relieved.  In  addition  to  the  conflicts  between 
contending  parties  at  home,  the  system  excluded  foreigners  almost  wholly 
from  our  markets,  and  gave  such  a  degree  of  uncertainty  to  all  our  com- 
mercial speculations,  that  it  was  never  safe  to  undertake  a  speculation  ex- 
tending over  a  very  long  period  of  time,  lest,  in  the  interval  between  its 
commencement  and  its  close,  some  legislative  changes  should  take  j^lace, 
which  might  entirely  change  the  issue  of  the  whole  affair.  (Hear,  hear.) 

*  What  then,  it  would  be  asked,  was  his  remedy  for  all  this  evil  ?      He 
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would  state  it,  and  state  it  frankly  and  without  disguise.  He  remembered 
well  that  when  the  honourable  Member  for  Worcester  (Mr.  Robinson) 
moved  for  a  Committee  to  consider  the  proposition  of  a  Property  Tax,  as  a 
substitute  for  a  portion  of  the  duties  drawn  from  other  sources,  he  was  met 
by  an  observation,  that  he  had  no  specific  plan,  and  that  it  was  not  fair  to 
complain  of  an  evil  without  being  ready  to  propose  a  remedy  at  the  same 
time.  For  his  own  part,  he  (Mr.  Buckingham)  wholly  dissented  from  this 
view.  As  well  might  it  be  said,  that  no  patient  should  complain  of  sufifer- 
ing,  unless  he  could  at  the  same  time  suggest  a  cure, — but  surely  that  was 
the  business  of  the  physician.  So,  in  our  own  case, — it  was  our  duty  who 
suffered,  to  describe  the  symptoms, — and,  to  use  a  common  but  expressive 
phrase,  to  "  say  where  the  shoe  pinched."  But  it  was  the  business  of  the 
Government  to  prescribe  the  remedy.  The  Ministers  of  the  Crown  were  se- 
lected for  their  office  on  the  ground  of  their  superior  fitness  for  their  duties; 
they  were  handsomely  paid  for  their  labours ;  and  it  was  their  especial  bu- 
siness to  apply  their  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  correction  of  the  abuses 
and  evils  of  the  State. — But,  he  would  not  shrink  from  offering  the  remedy, 
as  well  as  complaining  of  the  disease, — and  he  contended  that  this  was  to 
be  found,  in  a  just|and  equitable  Property  and  Income  Tax,  graduated  ac- 
cording to  the  respective  fortunes  of  those  on  whom  it  should  be  imposed. 
He  said  a  Property  and  Income  Tax,  for  they  w  ere  in  reality  inseparable  ; 
and  although,  when  speaking  of  this  subject  in  private,  he  had  been  con- 
jured not  to  let  the  words  "  Income  Tax  "  escape  from  his  lips  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  it  would  terrify  a  large  majority  from  eveu  listening  to  him  after- 
wards, he  had  always  answered,  that  it  was  useless  to  disguise  unpalatable 
truths  in  honeyed  words,  and  that  his  only  consideration  ought  to  be,  whether 
the  principle  of  an  Income  Tax  was  sound,  and  whether  the  graduations  of 
its  scale  were  just.  If  so,  he  should  avow  it,  though  every  Member  in  the 
House  should  vote  against  it;  if  not,  no  earthly  consideration  should  induce 
him  to  bring  it  forward.  (Hear,  hear.) 

'  He  would  now,  then,  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  to  tax  the  fixed  or  realized 
property  of  those  who  had  been  prudent  enough  to  accumulate,  and  not  to 
tax  the  incomes  of  those  who  spent  what  they  earned  as  fast  as  they  ac- 
quired it,  would  be  to  give  a  premium  to  extravagance,  inflict  a  penalty 
on  carefulness,  and  commit  a  grievous  and  intolerable  wrong.  He  con- 
ceived it  to  be  perfectly  just  that  incomes  derived  from  fixed  and  perma- 
nent sources  should  bear  a  heavier  rate  of  impost  than  incomes  derived 
through  fluctuating  or  precarious  channels;  and  this  upon  the  ground  of 
the  certainty,  •which  gave  a  higher  value  to  the  former — and  the  uncer- 
tainty, which  diminished  the  full  value  of  the  latter ;  but  further  than 
that,  he  thought  no  exemption  of  either  should  be  permitted,  except,  in- 
deed, that  a  minimum  might  be  fixed,  below  which  all  incomes,  from 
whatever  source  derived,  should  be  left  free.  It  must  be  clear,  however, 
that  it  should  be  Income,  and  not  Property,  that  should  be  the  test  of 
assessment ;  as  the  value  of  the  property  itself  was  entirely  dependant  on 
the  income  it  produced.  A  thousand  acres  of  granite  mountain,  or  barren 
heath  in  Scotland,  was  surely  not  of  the  same  value  as  a  thousand  acres  of 
rich  arable  land  in  Oxfordshire  :  they  were  of  the  same  extent  of  surface : 
but  it  was  the  income  yielded  by  each  that  would  alone  form  a  fair  test  of 
assessment ;  and  if  the  rates  of  such  assessment  were  varied  at  long  in- 
tervals, and  graduated  on  a  just  and  equitably  ascending  scale,  there  could 
not,  he  thought,  be  any  sound  objection  raised  to  its  adoption. 

'  He  held  in  his  hand  a  Tabular  Schedule,  a  copy  of  which  he  should 
be  most  happy  to  furnish  to  the  Noble  Lord  ;  and  he  had  brought  it  with 
him  in  manuscript,  chiefly  to  shew  that  he  had  bestowed  great  attention  to 
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lliis  subject  before  he  ventured  to  propose  it  to  the  House,  in  which  the 
lowest  amount  of  Income  proposed  to  be  taxed  was  100/.  a-year,  which  he 
would  propose  to  have  assessed  at  1/.  per  cent. ; — if  on  Incomes  from  preca- 
rious sources,  such  as  professions  or  trades ;  at  one-third  more,  or  1/.  6s.  Sd. 
per  cent.,  if  derived  from  annuities  terminable  only  with  life  :  and  at  one- 
third  more,  or  IZ,  13*.  4d.,  if  derived  from  perpetuities,  such  as  rents  of 
freehold  houses  or  land,  interest  of  money  in  the  funds,  or  other  property, 
transferable  to  heirs  or  successors  after  death.  Pursuing  out  this  Schedule,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  rates  of  assessment  pei  cent,  went  up,  fromlZ.  per  cent, 
on  incomes  of  100/.  a-year,  by  even  hundreds  and  thousands,  to  15/.  per 
cent,  on  incomes  of  300,000/.  a-year ;  and  few  persons  he  thought  would 
deny,  that,  when  the  tradesman  of  100/.  a-year  had  99/.  remaining  in 
his  pocket  after  all  his  taxes  were  paid,  and- the  nobleman  of  300,000/.  a- 
year,  had  25(>,035/.  left  when  all  his  taxes  were  paid,  (and  that  would  be 
the  result  of  this  scale)  neither  party  would  have  reason  to  consider  them- 
selves aggrieved  or  oppressed  by  the  operation. 

*  There  were  two  main  objections,  and  several  minor  ones,  which  were 
urged  to  an  Income  Tax ;  the  first  was,  that  it  never  would  produce  the 
amount  of  revenue  required ;  and  the  next,  that  it  was  unjust  in  principle, 
and  most  strongly  repudiated  by  those  who  had  most  experience  of  its 
operation  when  formerly  enforced  :  besides  which  there  were  the  lesser 
objections  to  its  inquisitorialness,  Sec.  He  would  advert  to  each  of  them 
in  their  order. 

'  First,  then,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  raising  the  requisite  amount  of 
revenue  from  this  Tax.  It  must  be  clear,  he  thought,  to  all  parties,  that 
whatever  amount  of  revenue  was  now  raised  from  the  people,  by  the  duties 
on  the  various  articles  they  used  or  consumed,  could  be  paid  by  the  same 
peoplCj  in  a  direct,  as  easily  as  in  an  indirect  form,  independently  of  the 
great  saving  in  the  cost  of  collection.  The  sugar  and  the  coffee,  the  in- 
digo and  the  tea,  imported  into  England,  did  not  bring  with  them  the 
money  to  pay  their  own  duiies:  the  money  existed  in  the  country,  and  was 
paid  by  the  importer  in  addition  to  the  purchase-money  for  the  articles 
themselves,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  land  and  distribute  his  commodities. 
Surely,  then,  this  same  amount  of  money  could  be  paid  as  easily  in  one 
■gum  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  a  lax  on  the  whole  Income  of  the  person 
paying  it,  as  well  as  in  many  fractional  sums,  on  the  articles  in  which  he 
dealt,  and  from  his  profits,  on  the  sale  of  which  his  Income  was  derived. 
The  power  to  pay,  would,  in  each  case,  be  the  same:  and  all  that  was 
wanted,  was,  laws  equitable  enough  to  i)e  calculated  to  present  a  strong 
inotive  for  voluntary  payment,  as  an  act  of  justice  for  protection  received — 
and  powerful  enough  to  be  able  to  compel  such  payments,  if  not  volun- 
tarily made.  The  objection  to  the  amount  not  being  as  easily  raised  by 
the  one  mode  as  by  the  other,  was,  therefore,  perfectly  groundless.  ,He 
would  quote,  however,  a  passage  from  a  very  high  authority,  to  show,  that 
Taxes  on  Expenditure,  from  which  the  revenue  was  now  raised,  were  far 
more  unjust,  and  more  objectionable  than  Taxes  on  Income,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  substitute  in  their  stead.  The  authority  was  that  of  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Sayer,  a  gentleman  well  known  to  the  financial  world,  who  had  for 
years  been  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  Taxes — who  was  himself  per- 
sonally engaged  in  the  management  of  the  Income  Tax  of  former  years — 
who  now  held  a  distinguished  place  in  the  Tax-ollice — and  who  had  re- 
cently published  an  admirable  Work,  the  result  of  all  his  long  ofiicial 
experience,  under  the  title  of  "  An  Attempt  to  show  ihe  justice  and  expe- 
diency of  substituting  an  Income  or  Property  Tax  for  the  existing  Taxes,' 
&c." — of  which  it  was  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  In  that  excellent 
Work,  he  said,  at  p.  6 — 
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■  "  Taxation  on  Expenditure  often  falls  heaviest  where  it  should  fall  lightest ;  as 
Expenditure  depends  in  some  on  will  and  in  others  on  necessity,  taxation  on  it 
operates  often  too  leniently  and  often  too  hardly;  and  as,  the  greater  the  indivi- 
dual means  of  expenditure,  the  more  in  general  the  extent  of  it  depends  on  will, 
the  rich  can  escape  it,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  more  than  those  who  are  not 
rich  ;  and  as  the  will  or  necessity  of  individuals  to  expend  are  variously  dispropor-- 
tionate  to  their  respective  incomes,  so  taxation  on  expenditure  is  as  variously  dis- 
proportionate to  the  means  of  contribution  to  it,  and  inequality  in  every  degree  is 
inseparable  from  it.  Taxation  on  articles  of  consumption  and  use  cannot  be  im- 
posed without  falling  most  heavily  on  the  lower  classes,  for  whatever  must  be  de- 
frayed out  of  the  price  of  consumption,  must  be  paid  mostly  by  those  who  form  the 
great  bulk  of  consumers  ;  but  a  tax  on  income  will  fall  not  only  more  lightly  on 
those  classes,  taking  them  in  the  aggregate,  but  also  more  equally  among  them, 
taking  them  in  their  various  denominations  and  employments,  relatively  to  each 
other.  The  inequality  of  taxation  on  expenditure  shews  itself  in  a  very  objection- 
able light,  when  it  favours  a  class  of  persons  who  are  of  all  classes  the  least  entitled 
to  such  favour, — the  Absentees.  The  Absentee,  while  he  gives  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try the  benefit  of  his  expenditure,  wholly  avoids  the  taxation  of  his  own ;  but  as 
Absentees  would  not,  after  the  abolition  of  the  present  taxes,  find  living  abroad  so 
much  cheaper  than  living  at  home,  and  as  an  income  tax  would  reach  the  incomes 
of  the  generality  of  them,  and  they  could  not  escape  their  due  payment  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  their  own  country  by  residing  out  of  it,  most  of  them  might  be  induced 
to  return,  and  give  it  the  benefit  of  their  whole  expenditure.  The  change  would 
at  least  prevent  the  remittance  of  so  much  income  to  foreign  countries  as  is  now 
expended  there." 

'  It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction  which  this  conveyed ;  but  he 
would  follow  this  up  by  another  short  passage  from  an  equally  high  autho- 
rity, Sir  Henry  Parnell,  to  show  that  if  Taxes  on  Expenditure  are  injurious 
and  unjust,  a  Tax  upon  Income  is  that  which  the  concurring  opinions  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  all  parties  approve  and  commend.  Sir  Ilenry 
Parnell  says,  in  his  well-known  Work,  on  Financial  Reform — 

"  In  selecting  a  new  tax  there  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion  with  respect  to  what 
that  tax  ought  to  be.  Persons  who  hold  the  most  opposite  doctrines  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Financial,  Commercial,  and  Agricultural  difficulties,  in  suggesting  reme- 
dies, have  made  an  Income  Tax  a  part  of  them." 

'  The  great  advantage  of  sucli  a  Tax  would  be  that  no  one  interest 
could  complain  of  its  increase  or  decrease  affecting  them  with  peculiar 
hardship,  and  leaving  others  to  go  free  ;  and  if  it  had  but  this  one  recom- 
mendation alone,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  recommend  its  adoption. 
Mr,  Sayer  says,  in  another  part  of  his  Work,  page  107 — 

"  The  principle  of  an  Income  Tax  is  founded  on  justice  ;  it  is  a  maxim,  that  for 
the  attainment  and  maintenance  of  Justice  in  any  branch  of  the  Civil  Polity,  some 
evil  must  be  endured :  — Why  should  not  this  maxim  he  strictly  and  fully  applied 
to  taxation  ? — Justice  in  taxation,  with  its  undeniable  benefits,  can  never  be  ob- 
tained, until  the  community  will  submit  to  pay  the  price  of  it.  With  reference 
again  to  that  frequent  plea  (generally  made  with  great  exaggeration  and  much 
shew  of  feeling)  against  an  Income  Tax,— its  inquisitorial  powers, — are  not  such 
powers  constantly  being  exercised,  in  a  similar  manner,  and  for  similar  objects, 
where  the  rights  of  individuals,  or  local  and  public  purposes  require  it  ?  The  pro- 
cedure of  an  Income  Tax,  under  a  properly  modified  form,  would  subject  the 
honest  part  of  the  community,  in  its  operation  for  their  protection  against  the  dis- 
honest, to  less  annoyance  than  the  proceedings  for  the  attainment  of  justice  in 
other  affairs  of  a  public  nature  often  inflict  on  them. 

"  On  the  justice,  abstractedly  considered,  of  directly  taxing  the  incomes  of  per- 
sons in  trade  and  profession,  and  other  incomes  not  derived  from  property,  there 
may  not  be  entertained  a  difference  of  opinion, — such  incomes  derive  protectioij 
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firom  the  State,  and  should  indisputably  contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  State  in 
proportion  to  that  protection,  and  this  argument  may  hold,  whether  an  Income  or 
a  Property  Tax  be  a  substitute  for,  or  an  addition  to  the  present  taxes  ;  but  as,  in 
case  any  kind  of  a  tax  on  income  be  imposed,  taxes  on  expenditure  may  be  re- 
pealed, and  as  income  from  trade,  &c.  has,  in  the  expenditure  of  it,  ever  contri- 
buted to  those  taxes,  without  a  doubt  of  the  justice  of  such  contribution,  there  ap- 
pears no  just  reason  why  persons  in  trade,  &,c.  should  be  relieved  by  tlie  imposition 
of  a  Property  Tax,  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of  property." 

*  The  greatest  stress,  however,  had  been  laid  on  the  alleged  injustice  of 
a  Graduated  Income  Tax.  Persons  who  were  prepared  to  admit  that  an 
Income  Tax  of  an  equal  per  centage  on  all  Incomes  would  be  just  in  prin- 
ciple though  not  reducible  to  practice,  objected  most  stoutly  to  a  graduated 
scale.  The  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Al thorp)  had  objected  to  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  level  all  men's  incomes  down  to  some 
prescribed  standard,  and  to  give  to  the  State  the  power  of  saying  that  no 
man  should  enjoy  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  income  for  his  use.  This 
was  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  view  of  the  case.  If  the  plan  proposed  was 
that  all  men  who  had  more  than  £500  a-year  should  give  up  all  the  surplus 
for  the  use  of  the  State,  then  it  might  be  said  that  the  effect  of  such  a  law 
would  be  to  bring  all  fortunes  above  iJ500  a-year  down  to  that  common 
level,  though  it  would  still  cease  to  elevate  those  below  it  to  the  same 
standard.  But,  if,  as  by  the  plan  at  present  proposed,  a  man  of  £100 
a-year,  at  1  per  cent,  should  pay  £1  ;  a  man  of  £30,000  a-year,  at  15 
per  cent,  should  pay  £43,965,  which  would  be  the  amount,  how  could  any 
number  of  years  or  centuries  contribute  to  bring  down  the  remaining' 
£266,035,  which  the  man  of  £300,000  a-year,  would  have  annually  left 
untouched,  when  all  his  taxes  were  paid, — to  the  £99  per  annum,  whicli 
the  man  of  £100  a-year  would  have  left  when  his  taxes  were  discharged? 
The  idea  was  altogether  fallacious,  and  the  more  it  should  be  examined, 
the  more  would  persons  of  reflection  wonder  that  it  could  ever  have  been 
entertained.  The  right  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth,  objected  to  the 
Graduated  Scale  on  another  ground ;  namely,  that  it  would  take  away 
from  those  subject  to  it,  the  desire  for  accumulation :  which  he  consider- 
ed to  be  quite  as  fallacious,  though  its  error  was  certainly  not  so  capable  of 
demonstration  as  the  former.  The  one  was  a  matter  of  figures,  the  other  a 
matter  of  opinion  ;  but  for  himself,  he  (Mr.  Buckingham)  must  say  that  all 
his  experience  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion,  that  whereever  a  larger  portion 
than  the  half  of  his  gains  was  left  to  the  acquirer  to  enjoy,  the  love  of 
accumulation  was  scarcely  at  all  abated  ;  and  that  in  a  scale  like  this, 
where  15  per  cent  was  proposed  to  be  the  highest  rate  of  assessment,  and 
where  more  than  five-sixths  of  every  man's  income,  assessed  even  at  that 
rate,  would  be  left  in  his  possession,  it  was  quite  a  gratuitous  assertion  to 
anticipate  the  cessation  of  the  love  of  accumulation.  The  last  objection 
urged  in  that  House  against  the  Graduated  Scale,  was  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Oldham,  (Mr.  Cobbett)  who  said  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
**  confiscation,"  an  expression  whicli  he  had  mere  than  once  repeated,  but 
for  which,  he  must  say,  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  foundation ; 
and  against  which,  therefore,  it  would  be  really  a  waste  of  time  to  argue. 
Now,  although  the  right  hon.  Barronet,  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  said  the 
Other  night,  in  reply  to  an  observation  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport, 
(Mr.  Warburton)  who  had  quoted  the  authority  of  the  celebrated  French 
mathematician,  Laplace,  as  having  shewn,  in  his  "  Theory  of  Probabili- 
ties" that  a  Graduated  Income  Tax  was  the  only  just  Tax  that  could  be 
imposed, — though  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  said  that  with  every  disposition 
to  defer  to  so  high  an  authority,  on  a  question  of  mathematics,  he  did  not 
conceive  him  to  be  infallible  on  a  questiouof  Finance ;   yet,  perhaps,  the 
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right  hon.  baronet,  would  attach  some  importance  to  the  authority  of  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  English  Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paley. 
This  writer  said  :— 

"A  tax,  to  be  just,  ought  to  be  accurately  proportioned  to  the  circumstances 
(or  more  correctly,  perhaps,  to  the  amount  of  the  income)  of  the  persons  who 
pay  it.  But,  upon  what,  it  might  be  asked,  is  this  opinion  founded  :  unless  it 
could  be  shown,  that  such  a  proportion  interferes  the  least  with  the  general  con- 
veniency  of  subsistence  ?  Whereas,  I  should  rather  believe,  that  a  tax  constructed 
with  a  view  to  that  conveniency,  ought  to  rise  upon  the  different  classes  of  the 
community,  in  a  much  higher  ratio  tlian  the  simple  proportion  of  their  incomes. 
The  point  to  be  regarded,  is,  not  what  men  have,  but,  what  they  can  spare  : — and 
it  is  evident,  that  a  man  who  possesses  a  thousand  pounds  a-year,  can  more  easily 
give  up  a  hundred,  than  a  man  with  a  hundred  pounds  a-year  can  part  with  ten ; 
that  is,  those  habits  of  life  which  are  reasonable  and  innocent,  and  upon  the  ability 
to  continue  which,  the  formation  of  families  depends,  will  be  much  less  affected  by 
the  one  deduction,  than  by  the  other.  It  is  still  more  evident,  that  a  man  of  a 
hundred  pounds  a-year  would  not  be  so  much  distressed  in  his  subsistence,  by  a 
demand  from  him  of  ten  pounds,  as  a  man  of  ten  pounds  a-year,  would  be  by  the 
loss  of  one  : — to  which  we  must  add,  that,  the  population  of  the  country  being 
replenished  by  the  marriages  of  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  their  accommoda- 
tion and  relief  become  of  more  importance  to  the  state,  than  the  conveniency  of 
any  higher,  but  less  numerous,  order  of  its  citizens." 

'  Now,  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  this  principle  of  graduation  was 
recognized  and  acted  upon  in  our  present  system,  but  the  scale  was  in  au 
inverse  ratio  to  the  means  of  the  parties  to  pay.  It  was  capable  of  the 
strictest  proof — that  while  the  largest  incomes  of  the  country,  say  the  few 
of  300,000L  per  annum,  did  not  contribute  5  per  cent,  on  their  gross 
amount  to  the  revenues  of  the  State, — the  smallest  incomes  of  the  country, 
those  below  lOOl.  per  annum,  contributed  at  the  least  25  per  cent,  in  taxa- 
tion :  a  proportion  so  contrary  to  all  ideas  of  right  and  justice,  as  to  need 
only  to  be  stated,  to  obtain  the  deserved  denunciationof  all  just  or  benevo- 
lent minds.  He  might  afford  abundant  illustrations  of  this  position  from 
the  duties  on  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  bread,  beer,  &c.,  which  were  paid  in  almost 
as  large  a  proportion  by  the  poor  as  by  the  rich,  man  for  man,  and  not  in- 
come for  income ;  as  it  was  the  quantity  consumed  by  each  individual  that 
regulated  the  amount  of  the  tax  :  and  he  could  shew  also  that  the  Govern- 
ment itself  had  made  this  principle  of  graduation  a  merit  in  their  Irish  Church 
Bill,  and  in  the  House  and  Window  Tax :  but  as  he  was  anxious  to  ad- 
here to  his  pledge,  and  not  to  waste  a  single  moment  of  the  time  of  the 
House  or  the  coimtry,  but  to  confine  himself  within  the  narrowest  limits  of 
rendering  his  subject  clear  and  intelligible — he  would  pass  this  by,  aiid 

?roceed  to  consider  the  last  objection  raised  to  the  imposition  of  an  Income 
'ax,  namely,  its  inquisitorial  nature.  It  had  been  seen,  in  a  passage 
quoted  before,  what  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sayer  on  this  subject ;  but  there 
was  another  passage  of  his  able  Work,  in  which,  after  contending  that  no 
Inquisition  could  be  worse  than  that  which  was  practised  under  the  present 
system,  he  gave  the  following  illustration  of  it : — 

"The  surveys  ofthe  quantities  and  qualities  of  Stock  and  Goods,  the  regulations 
which,  by  their  interference  with,  impede  or  divert  the  operations  of  of  Manufac- 
tures or  Trade,  the  numerous  checks  adopted  for  the  sake  of  security  and  preven- 
tion, the  restrictions,  requisitions,  and  forms  attending  them,  the  searches  made 
at  discretion  and  every  where,  even  in  private  dwellings,  and  on  the  person  itself, 
after  contraband  goods,  and  where  there  is  but  the  bare  possibility  or  slightest  sus- 
picion of  any  concealment  of  them,  are  proceedings  of  the  present  mode  of  taxation 
\vhich  may,  when  strictly  viewed,  be  regarded  as  more  vexatious  and  harassing 
than  those,  which,  in  the  way  of  investigation  into  some  kinds  of  income,  may  be 
necessary  for  obtaining  due  assessments  to  a  direct  tax  thereon,  particularly  when 
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it  is  considered  that  many  of  the  former  take  place  of  course,  and  are  necessarily 
unintermitting.  The  extent  of  profits,  and  the  state  of  trade,  &c.,  of  most  indivi- 
duals, can  he  tolerably  well  estimated  hy  their  neighbours,  among  whom  are  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  charge  them,  and  if  they  make  fair  returns,  scarcely  any  of 
them  need  be  apprehensive  of  undergoing  a  scrutiny." 

*  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  exact  Incomes  of  all  who  have  their  pro- 
perly in  landed  estates,  in  houses,  or  in  the  funds,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
employed  in  the  public  service,  can  be  known  with  very  little  trouble  or 
difficulty:  and  the  honest  and  honourable  iradesmen  need  no  ini.ie  be 
afraid  to  state  his  actual  income,  within  even  hundreds,  and  at  given  pe- 
riods, lest  he  should  make  too  open  a  display  of  his  circumstances — than  he 
need  be  afraid  to  retrencli  or  extend  his  expenditure  for  fear  of  being  mis- 
represented by  his  neighbours.  The  fraudulent  trader,  and  adventurer 
upon  fictitious  capital  would,  no  doubt,  find  it  inconvenient :  but  if  an  In- 
come Tax  exposed  their  false  position  only,  this  would  be  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  its  adoption. 

*  He  would  conclude,  then,  by  saying,  that  an  Income  Tax,  being substii- 
tuted  for  every  other,  by  the  progressive  removal  of  all  existing  imposts, 
and  the  ultimate  absorption  of  every  other  tax  in  this  single  one,  would  be 
in  perfect  harmony  with  every  one  of  the  principles  that  he  liadL.id  down 
at  the  commencement  of  his  address :  and  if  these  principles  were  sound, 
(and  be  invited  their  scrutiny  or  refutation)  then  must  his  plan  be  sound 
also — for  these  principles  were  the  basis  on  which  it  was  grounded: — 
1.  An  Income  Tax  would  take  from  the  people  the  smallest  amount  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  the  state. — 2.  It  would  be  so  simple  and  intelli- 
gible, that  every  child  in  the  kingdom  would  understand  it. — 3.  It  would 
be  more  economical  in  its  collection  than  any  tax  ever  imposed. — 4.  It 
would  be  most  favourable  to  consumption,  as  it  would  leave  all  commodi- 
ties untaxed,  and  give  an  increased  impetus  to  the  demand  for  labour. — 
6.  It  would  bear  a  strict  relation  (o  the  means  of  payment,  as  by  this  alone 
would  it  be  regulated. — 6.  It  would  be  far  more  difficult  to  he  evaded, 
with  proper  regulations,  than  taxes  now  are — as  men  cannot  be  smuggled 
like  commodities  ;  and  by  a  proper  organisation  it  might  be  made  the  inte- 
rest of  men  to  disclose  rather  than  conceal  the  average  amount  of  their 
income,  after  it  had  been  realised,  and  actually  come  into  their  possession. 

'  On  the  expense  of  collection,  he  would  make  one  short  quotation  from. 
Mr.  Sayer's  work.  All  parties  were  aware  of  the  great  advantage  to  the 
Government  of  having  the  duties  on  tea  collected  in  one  large  sum  from 
the  East  India  Company,  almost  without  cost  to  the  Exchequer:  and  if  au 
Income  Tax  were  established,  he  could  show  that  its  collection  might  be 
effected  in  almost  as  cheap  a  manner:  but  he  would  not  go  into  its  detail 
at  the  present  moment:  he  would  give,  however,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sayer, 
who  said,  p.  75 —  '      > 

'•Reverting  to  one  only  of  the  advantages  which  would  have  been  realized  front 
an  Income  Tax,  viz.  economy  in  expense  of  collection  ;  it  is  estimated,  that  if  the 
whole  Revenue  had  been  raised  by  that  Tax  from  the  commencement  of  the  late 
War  to  the  present  time,  the  amount  of  saving  in  the  expence  of  collection,  or  ra- 
ther of  Taxation  (as  so  much  less  Taxation  would  have  been  necessary)  miglit 
have  accumulated  by  this  time  to  nearly  100  millions,  equal  to  about  one-fifth 
part  of  the  Debt  created  witliin  that  period." 

*  The  above  was  a  consideration  of  sufficient  weight  to  cast  the  balance 
in  favor  of  an  Income  Tax  over  every  other.  But  there  was  another,  of 
scarcely  less  importance,  and  that  was,  the  saving  of  time,  expense,  imcer- 
tainty,  and  litigation,  which  it  would  occasion,  and  of  which  the  present 
s^Ktem  was  so  fruitfully  productive.     Not  a  Session  passed,  but  there  werQ. 
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liew  acts  to  repeal  old  ones ;  duties  taken  off  from  one  thing,  and  laid  on 
another ;  acts  passed  to  amend  acts ;  others  to  explain  the  acts  thus 
amended;  and  such  an  intenninable  array  of  endless  legislation,  that  no 
man  for  three  months  together  could  be  sure  of  the  law  not  being  altered 
with  respect  to  duties,  imposts,  and  burthens  of  various  kinds,  imposed 
for  the  purpose  of  revenue.  Let  the  House,  then,  hear  from  Mr.  Sayer  the 
testimony  which  he  gives,  as  to  the  simplicity  of  Legislation  for  an  Income 
Tax,  as  a  contrast  to  its  present  proceedings.     He  says,  at  p.  57 — 

*'  Another  point  of  comparison  between  the  two  systems  of  revenue  may  deserve 
notice,  viz. — the  extent  and  nature  of  the  legislation  required  by  them  respectively. 
To  establish  and  maintain  the  various  systems  or  branches  of  the  present  revenue, 
wliat  a  multiplicity  of  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  and  put  in  force,  what 
constant  legislative  changes  are  necessary  to  regulate  the  effects  of  them,  in  order 
to  accommodate  them  as  nmch  as  possible  to  the  various  conflicting  interests  di- 
versely affected  by  them.  But  the  first  Property  Act  (1803)  was  nearly  sufficient 
to  complete  the  whole  system  on  which  the  Property  Tax  was  founded;  and  though 
some  more  modifications  of  it  than  were  made  in  subsequent  Acts,  might  have 
been  desirable  during  the  13  years  of  the  existence  of  the  tax,  all  the  rules  and 
provisions  under  which  nearly  145  millions  sterling  were  during  that  time  raised, 
were  comprised  in  a  single  Statute,  and  a  greater  compass  of  legislation  may  not 
be  necessary  if  a  future  tax  be  carried,  even  to  the  full  extent  of  the  present  re- 
venue, and  its  enactments  may  remain  the  same  under  any  change  of  circum- 
stances ;  the  simplicity  and  generality  of  its  design  are  strong  recommendations 
of  it,  as  regards  both  legislation  and  execution. 

'  Another  topic  that  has  been  urged,  was  the  hardship  which  would  he  felt 
in  the  levying  of  penalties  for  false  returns  of  income,  or  fraudulent  repre- 
sentations; as  if  no  penalties  existed  now,  and  as  if  the  present  system 
were  entirely  free  from  such  objection.  But  how  stood  the  fact?  Mr. 
Sayer  said,  p.  52 — 

•'Proceedings  of  a  penal  nature  under  the  present  plan  of  revenue  should  be  no- 
ticed, such  as  prosecutions  for  penalties,  forfeitures  of  property,  &c. ;  these,  it  is 
conceived,  are  more  numerous  and  vexatious  than  any  of  a  similar  nature  which 
may  be  necessary  to  punish  frauds  of  an  Income  Tax.  Under  the  operation  of 
the  late  Property  Tax,  proceedings  very  seldom  extended  further  than  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  full  sum  of  tax  which  a  person  had  attempted  to  evade, — in  a  few  gross 
cases  only  some  additional  duty  or  penalty  was  inflicted  as  a  punishment, — but  in 
case  of  detected  evasion  of  Taxation  on  Expenditure,  the  whole  of  the  property  or 
goods  attempted  to  be  smuggled  is  seized  as  a  forfeit,  the  offender  may  be  also 
subjected  to  imprisonment  or  other  penal  consequences,  and  perhaps  be  utterly 
ruined,  the  payment  of  the  full  legal  duty  will  not  expiate  the  offence  ;  the  open 
smuggler  or  dealer  alone  may  often  be  thus  punished,  although  not  the  only  or 
the  most  culpable  offender.  "  The  penalties  of  smuggling  must  rise  in  proportion 
to  the  temptation ; — the  law,  contrary  to  all  the  ordinary  principles  of  justice,  first 
creates  the  temptation,  and  then  punishes  those  who  yield  to  it, — and  it  commonly 
enhances  the  punishment  too  in  proportion  to  the  very  circumstance  which  ought 
certainly  to  alleviate  it, — the  temptation  to  commit  the  crime."  Such  a  visitation 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  particular  system  of  revenue 
to  which  it  is  attached,  but  in  comparison  with  the  penal  consequence  of  evasion 
of  a  Tax  on  Income  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  procedure  of  extreme  and  partial 
severity.'' 

.  '  He  had  now,  he  hoped,  said  enough  to  shew  the  principles  on  which 
he  advocated  the  change  proposed ;  and  all  that  remained  for  him  to  do, 
was  to  add,  to  the  high  authorities  he  had  already  quoted,  and  to  the 
names  of  Huskisson,  Parnell,  Paley,  Laplace,  and  other  able  professors  of 
science  as  well  as  of  legislation,  the  authority  of  the  noble  lord,  the  Chan-, 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Lord  Al thorp)  himself,  who,  in  a  speech  delivered 
by  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1830,  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson's  motion  for  a  Select  Committee  to 
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eiuiuire  into  the  expediency  of  making  a  revision  of  the  existing  system  of 
taxation,  is  thus  reported  ; — 

"  Miicli  had  been  said  about  a  Property  Tax,  and  he  believed  that  on  that  point 
he  differed  considerably  from  his  friends  about  him.  Still  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that,  to  grant  relief  to  the  productive  population  by  a  reduction  of  Taxes, 
and  to  imi>ose  a  Property  Tax  to  meet  the  deficiency  thus  occasioned,  would  be 
a  very  good  measure.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  was  his  own  individual  opinion.  It 
might  be  alleged  that  he  was  inconsistent  in  what  he  now  said,  when  his  present 
was  contrasted  with  his  former  opinion:  and,  perhaps,  it  might  seem  to  many  that 
he  was  so.  But  the  country  was  now  in  a  situation  very  different  from  that  in 
which  it  was  formerly  placed  ;  and  he  would  say  to  the  Land  Owner,  that  if  a 
Property  Tax  of  10  per  cent,  were  imposed,  he  would  be  the  gainer  :  because  he 
thought  that  the  Land  Owner,  in  consequence  of  the  existing  distress,  and  the 
large  sums  which  he  was  obliged  to  advance  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  lost 
considerably  more  than  10  per  cent,  on  his  rents.  He  was  perfectly  convinced, 
that  it  was  the  ill  managed  state  of  the  taxes,  more  than  the  amount  of  the  taxes, 
that  pressed  heavily  on  the  country." 

*  Plere  then,  he  would  conclude,  by  conjuring  the  House  not  to  deny  him 
that  enquiry,  which  was  all  he  asked.  The  lateness  of  the  Session  might 
be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  the  refusal  of  other  Committees — but  a  fort- 
night or  a  month  at  most  would  conclude  the  labours  of  sucli  a  one  as  this, 
as  but  little  evidence  and  few  details  would  be  required.  All  he  asked  was 
enquiry  :  so  that  if  his  positions  were  sound  they  might  be  confirmed  by 
the  authority  of  the  Committee ;  and  if  unsound,  it  would  be  to  him  and 
to  the  country  a  benefit,  to  be  set  right  by  their  refutation.  He  would 
make  another  quotation,  and  it  should  be  the  last.  It  was  in  the  language 
of  the  right  honourable  tlie  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the 
member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Poulett  Thompson),  whom  he  was  sorry  not 
to  have  seen  during  any  part  of  the  evening  in  his  place,  and  who,  when 
moving  for  his  Committee,  on  the  occasion  already  referred  to,  concluded 
in  these  remarkable  words  : — 

"  He  could  not  conceive  how  any  Hon.  Members  could  meet  their  Constituents, 
who  were  daily  sending  up  complaints  of  the  severity  of  taxation,  and  calling  for 
some  alteration  in  the  mode  of  collecting  it,  if  they  refused  to  enter  into  an  in- 
quiry, out  of  which  no  harm  could,  and  from  which  some  good  might,  arise.  On 
the  one  hand,  if  they  granted  this  inquiiy,  they  would  shew  to  the  people,  that  they 
were  anxious  to  remove  their  distress,  by  affording  them  the  articles  most  neces- 
sary to  their  subsistence  and  comfort  at  a  cheap  rate, — to  the  country,  that 
they  were  anxious  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  national  creditor,  and  to  preserve  in- 
violate the  public  faith, — and  to  the  world,  that  as  a  legislative  body,  they  were 
anxious  to  relieve  those  they  governed,  and  to  introduce  a  more  improved  system 
of  finance,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  their  situation.  On  the  other  haaid,  if  they 
refused  this  inquiry,  they  could  only  do  so  under  the  notion  that  Parliament  was 
incompetent  to  conduct  it ;  and  by  such  conduct  they  would  abandon  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  their  rights,  and  would  send  the  people  discontented  and  dissa- 
tisfied away." 

'  The  people  of  the  country  were  at  present  under  an  impression  that  it 
was  useless  for  any  of  their  Representatives  to  propose  to  the  House  a  Tax 
upon  Property  or  Income :  as  the  class  from  which  the  Members  were 
usually  drawn  being  mostly  persons  of  large  property  or  incomes  them- 
selves, were  unwilling  to  tax  their  own  class  for  the  benefit  of  their  infe- 
riors. For  himself,  indeed,  lie  could  not  be  in  that  class,  because,  he  had 
been  almost  disposed  to  say,  he  had  neither  property  nor  income ;  but 
without  some  portion  of  the  latter  a  man  could  not  exist:  he  had,  however, 
about  as  moderate  an  income  as  any  man  could  well  be  content  with ; 
and  beyond  that  he  had  no  property  whatever;  he  was,  perhaps,  on 
hat  very  account,  the  less  open  to  the  charge  of  advocating  his  own  pe- 
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culiai  interest ;  for  if  he  studied  Lis  own  exemption  only,  he  should  have 
advocated  a  Tax  on  fixed  Property  alone  :  but  though  he  himself  had  only 
an  Income  derivable  chiefly  from  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  he  should 
nevertheless  advocate  a  Tax  upon  Income  alone,  distinguishing,  as  before 
observed  between  those  derived  from  permanent,  and  those  from  fluctuating 
sources;  but  taxing  all  in  ftiir  and  just  proportions.  Let  the  House  con- 
sider then,  whether  it  would  give  countenance  to  the  impression,  that  they 
were  too  selfish  to  admit  of  any  system  which  should  fix  heavier  burthens 
on  themselves,  and  relieve  the  suiEfering  poor.  At  the  present  moment,  the 
feelings  of  the  humbler  classes  were  estranged  from  their  superiors,  be- 
cause of  this  belief:  but  let  the  rich  do  them  but  common  justice,  and 
they  were  too  happy  to  evince  their  gratitude.  Every  act  of  kindness  done 
by  them  would  have  its  full  measure  of  reward ;  and  every  concession 
-would  be  rated  at  far  more  than  the  standard  of  its  real  worth.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  implored  the  House,  therefore,  not  to  disappoint  their  hopes  ; 
but  to  grant  the  Committee  for  which  he  asked,  in  the  full  assurance 
that  no  evil  could  by  possibility  ensue  from  its  appointment,  while  great 
good  might  be  its  ultimate  result.     (Hear,  hear,  hear.)' 

The  following  Resolution  was  then  read  from  the  Chair. 

"  Tliat  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  practicability  of  pro- 
gressively reducing  the  National  Debt,  by  its  conversion  into  tenninable  Annuities, 
at  gradually  diminishing  rates  of  interest,  so  as  to  lessen  its  burthen  every 
year;  and  to  detennine  the  best  mode  of  assessing  the  Property  and  Income  of  the 
Kingdom,  to  meet  the  expense  of  such  conversion  ;  and  to  form,  at  the  same  time, 
a  surplus  llevenu.e  Fund,  which  shall  enable  the  Parliament  progressively  to 
repeal  those  imposts  which  bear  most  heavily  on  the  Agricultural,  Manufacturing, 
and  Shipping  interests  of  the  Country." 

'  Lord  Althorp  said  that  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  make  a  few^  ob- 
servations in  consequence  of  the  motion  which  had  just  been  made,  and, 
first  of  all,  he  conld  not  help  remarking  that,  as  the  matter  under  discus- 
sion was  one  dependent  upon  plain  statements,  he  thought  it  was  better 
to  be  disposed  of  by  the  House  than  in  a  Select  Committee.  He  confessed 
that  in  many  of  the  observations  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
he  fully  concuned,  and  had  no  particular  objection  to  the  plan  of  the  con- 
version into  terminable  annuities.  Many  schemes  had  been  broached,  and 
many  attempts  had  been  made  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  to  that  of  the 
hon  Member,  but  they  had  always  been  found,  upon  examination,  to  be 
wanting  in  efficiency.  They  all  appeared  very  plausible  in  theory,  but  it 
was  a  very  great  question  whether  they  would  be  of  advantage  in  the  end. 
He  thought  it  would  be  better  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
thereby  to  enable  it  to  bear  its  burdens,  than  to  adopt  the  hon.  Member's 
plan,  which  would  add  18,000,000/.  a-year  to  the  existing  charge  upon  the 
country.' 

'  Mr.  Buckingham  explained  that  the  adoption  of  his  plan  would  create 
an  additional  charge  of  5,000,000/.  in  the  first  year  only ;  and  then  gradually 
diminish  every  succeeding  year,  a  charge  which  would  be  very  soon  re- 
deemed by  the  diminished  expense  of  collection.' 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  he  had  misunderstood  the  hon.  member,  but  he 
objected  to  increase  the  burthens  of  the  country  to  the  extent  of  even 
5  millions.  He  concurred  in  the  soundness  of  the  hon.  member's  principle 
of  terminable  annuities,  but  he  could  not  consent  to  carry  it  into  effect  by 
increasing  the  charge  on  the  country.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  a  gradu- 
ated Property  Tax,  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham,  that  it  was 
something  like  confiscation.  It  was  fair  debateable  ground  whether  some 
portion  of  the  taxes  of  this  country  might  not  be  commuted  for  an  income 
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tax,  hut  lie  should  he  very  sorry  to  see  Parliament  sanction  the  principle  of 
a  graduated  property-tax.  Seeing,  however,  the  manner  in  which  direct 
taxes  were  complained  of,  he  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  rely  upon  an 
income  tax  for  a  large  amount  of  revenue.  The  nohle  lord  concluded  by 
observing  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  further  into  the  ques- 
tion, which  he  supposed  thehon.  member  had  brought  forward  rather  with 
the  intention  of  explaining  his  own  views  to  the  House  than  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  lead  to  any  practical  result. 

'  Mr.  CoBBETT  said  he  was  one  of  those  who  held  the  opinion  that  the 
child  in  the  cradle  was  not  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  its  father,  and  that 
still  less  were  the  industrious  classes  of  this  country  bound  to  pay  a  debt 
which  was  not  contracted  by  their  fathers,  but  by  a  Parliament  which  ought 
not  to  have  sat,  and  over  which  they  had  no  controul.  With  respect  to  a 
graduated  property  tax,  he  certainly  had  said,  as  stated  by  the  noble  lord, 
that  it  would  amount  to  confiscation.  He  was  quite  content  that  the  man 
with  1,000  acres  should  pay  1,000  times  as  much  to  the  state  as  a  man  with 
one  acre.  A  graduated  property  tax  must,  in  the  course  of  forty  or  fifty 
years,  bring  down  all  men  to  a  level,  and  the  country  1o  a  state  in  which  a 
good  house  would  never  be  built,  and  a  tree  never  planted.  But  whilst  he 
opposed  a  graduated  property  tax,  he  must  also  protest  against  the  system 
which  imposed  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  man  with  one  acre,  and  left  the 
man  with  a  thousand  acres  almost  exempt  from  taxation.  This  was  very 
much  the  case  at  present.  If  a  man  died,  and  left  in  a  savings'  bank  51/. 
which  he  had  scraped  together,  both  legacy  and  probate  duty  would  be  paid 
upon  it ;  but  if  a  riclnnan  died,  and  left  an  estate  worth  a  million  of  money, 
it  would  not  pay  a  farthing  of  duty. 

*  Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  said,  that  the  moment  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham 
had  expressed  his  opinion  that  a  graduated  property  tax  was  confiscation, 
the  noble  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  seized  upon  it,  and  had  ever  since 
put  it  forward  in  reply  to  any  arguments  which  were  used  for  imposing  a 
tax  upon  property.  That  was  not  fair,  but  he  had  too  often  seen  on  the 
part  of  official  gentlemen  a  disposition  to  steer  clear  of  the  point  before  the 
House,  and,  if  possible,  to  cast  incidentally  some  groundless  imputation  on 
their  opponents.  Hence,  if  any  one  spoke  of  reducing  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment, he  was  accused  of  wishing  for  spoliation  ;  and  if  he  hinted  at  a 
reform  of  the  financial  system,  he  was  directly  taunted  with  aiming  at  the 
confiscation  of  property.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  disposed  to  retreat  from 
the  opinion  which  he  had  expressed  in  favour  of  a  graduated  projjcrty  tax. 
What  was  a  graduated  property  tax.^  A  system  which  would  compel  persons 
to  contribute  to  the  burthens  of  the  state  in  a  degree  correspondent  with 
their  means — nothing  more.  He  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  that  per- 
sons so  glibly  subsided  into  the  opinion  that  a  tax  of  this  description  was 
confiscation.  He  would  suppose  that  a  graduated  property  tax  were  im- 
posed upon  this  scale — a  man  with  100/.  a-year  would  pay  1/.;  a  man 
with  1,000/.,  100/.;  a  man  with  10,000/.,  1,000/.;  and  another  with  50,000/. 
10,000/.  Now,  all  these  persons  would  still  retain  as  much  of  their  pro- 
perty as  remained  after  the  tax  was  deducted  ;  for  instance,  the  man  with 
100/.  a-year  would  retain  90/.  and  the  man  with  50,000/.  per  annum  would 
keep  40,000/.,  and  yet  any  one  who  heard  the  statements  of  the  noble  lord 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  would  suppose  that  if  a  graduated  pro- 
perty tax  were  established,  all  the  property  in  the  country  would  at  once 
be  thrown  into  the  crucible  of  spoliatian.  Some  persons  had  represented 
that  the  Refomiers  were  desirous  of  applying  the  sponge  to  the  national 
debt,  and  wiping  it  out  at  once.  He  repudiated  any  such  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  honest  Reformers.    The  public  creditor  was  entitled  to  eveiy 
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shilling  of  his  debt ;  and  whence  was  he  to  get  it  ?  From  the  property  of 
the  country.  (Hear.)  It  was  idle  to  talk  of  the  instability  of  the  public  debt :  at 
the  present  moment  there  was  no  description  of  property  so  well  secured. 
The  amount  of  interest  paid  was  28,000,000/.  This  was  not  a  frightful 
charge,  when  one  considered  the  security  upon  which  it  rested.  The  actual 
rental  of  houses  and  land  in  the  country,  to  say  nothing  of  intermediate 
kinds  of  property,  amounted  to  between  40,000,000/.  and  50,000,000/.  a 
year.  This  being  the  case,  the  fundholder  need  never  fear.  The  moment 
any  one  should  talk  of  a  composition  to  the  public  creditor,  he  would  have 
a  right  to  say,  "  Show  me  that  your  assets  do  not  amount  to  28,000,000/. 
a  year,  and  then  I  will  listen  to  you.  I  stand  in  the  situation  of  a  mort- 
gagee. You  boiTowed  800,000,000/.  of  me,  to  gratify  your  freak  of  de- 
fending the  glorious  Constitution  in  Church  and  State  :  at  that  time  your 
cry  was  "  perish  all  property,  so  that  we  can  preserve  the  Church  and  Con- 
stitution;" I  congratulate  you  now  on  the  possession  of  both;  to  be  sure 
you  have  made  a  costly  purchase ;  but  you  know  it  is  of  measureless  value, 
and  if  you  cannot  now  pay  your  debt,  do  as  other  mortgagers  do — walkout, 
and  give  me  possession."  ("  Hear,  hear,"  and  laughter.)  It  was  not  the 
Radicals,  but  the  great  landed  proprietors  who  liked  to  hear  people  talking 
of  the  "  sponge,"  in  the  same  way  that  the  landlords  in  Ireland,  and  in 
England  too,  stirred  up  the  people  against  tithes  that  they  might  derive 
benefit  from  their  abolition,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  not  honest 
enough  themselves  to  declare  against  that  burden.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
rich  landed  proprietors  would  be  delighted  if  they  could  sweep  away  the 
debt  to-morrow,  but  he  hoped  that  the  Radicals  of  England  would  keep 
them  to  their  engagement  with  the  public  creditor,  (Hear.)  The  charge 
for  the  debt  was  a  bona  fide  one  on  the  property  of  the  kingdom,  and  as 
long  as  that  endured,  the  public  creditor  had  a  right  to  payment  out  of  it. 
Every  day  the  newspapers  furnished  accounts  of  shiploads  of  industrious 
persons  escaping  from  the  horrors  of  poverty  in  their  own  country,  and 
flying  to  distant  lands,  where  they  had  reason  to  expect  that  they  could 
by  their  labour  earn  a  subsistence.  Let  the  lords  and  landowners,  if  they 
pretend  that  they  cannot  pay  the  public  creditor,  emigrate  also,  and  leave 
their  domains,  abbeys,  and  castles,  for  the  Jews  and  mortgagees  to  take 
possession  of.  ("  Hear,"  and  laughter.)  He,  for  one,  protested  against 
the  ungenerous  imputation  which  was  thrown  upon  tlie  Reformers,  that 
they  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  debt.  As  long  as  there  was  a  single  shilling's 
worth  of  property  in  the  country,  the  fundholder  w  as  entitled  to  it.  That 
was  genuine  loyalty.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  The  Hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  expressing  his  conviction  that  it  would  soon  be  found  necessary 
to  change  the  present  system  of  taxation  for  one  less  unjust  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community.' 

',  .*;Mr.HuME  strongly  condemned  the  present  scheme  of  taxation,by  which 
he  said  that  the  working  people  were  made  to  contribute  four-fifths  uf  the 
revenue  A  day  Icbourer  was  taxed  to  the  extent  of  50  or  60  per  cent., 
whilst  a  man  worth  £20,000  a  year,  was  taxed  only  15  per  cent.  A  new- 
system  of  taxation  must  be  adopted  by  which  property  acquired  would  be 
burdened,  and  industry  struggling  for  existence  relieved. 

*  Colonel  Evans  said  he  observed  that,  whenever  graduated  taxation  was 
mentioned  as  applicable  to  the  rich,  the  noble  lord  talked  about  spoliation; 
but  he  never  alluded  to  that  when  the  question  was  a  graduated  tax,  acting 
in  an  inverse  manner  upon  the  middle  and  poorer  classes,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  house  and  wii)  low  duties.    (Hear.) 

*  Mr.  Maxwell  was  not  opposed  to  the  principle  contained  in  the  hon. 
member  for  She Ti aid's  motion,  but  he  thought  it  should  not  be  pressed 
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now,  on  account  of  the  advanced  period  of  the  session ;  at  the  same 
time  he  trusted  that  hefore  the  next  session  the  nohle  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  have  revised  his  opinions  with  respect  to  the  advantages 
of  a  direct  versus  an  indirect  taxation ;  so  as  to  be  able  to  place  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  country  on  a  better  footing  than  at  present. 

*  Mr.TowERs  protested  against  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  landed  inte- 
rest, as  it  was  over-taxed  at  present,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  war  expen- 
diture. 

'  Major  Beauclerk  inew  not  how  hon.  members  could  venture  to  meet 
their  constituents  after  the  disgraceful  doings  of  the  present  session ;  on 
the  hustings,  they  were  prodigal  with  their  professions  of  economy,  yet 
now,  after  five  months'  endless  talking,  had  done  nothing  towards  reducing 
the  enormous  burdens  that  weighed  down  the  industry  of  the  country. 

'Mr.  Buckingham  said,  that  as  he  had  really  heard  no  arguments  urged 
by  any  party  against  the  principles  of  his  motion,  he  should  not  think  it 
necessary  to  detain  the  House  by  making  any  reply.  He  was  content 
with  having  endeavoured  to  discharge  his  duty  ;  and  he  should  therefore 
submit  to  a  decision  of  the  House. 

*A  division  then  took  place,  when  the  numbers  were, — For  the  motion,  38. 
Against  it,  57.     Majority,  19. 

Mr.  Barrois's  resolutions  respecting  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
Tithe  System  in  Ireland,  next  cani3  on  ;  and  occupied  nearly  the  whole 
of  tlie  remainder  of  the  evening  till  midnight :  but  though  a  sharp  and 
angry  debate  was  kept  up  by  the  aid  of  a  severe  invective  against  Mr. 
Stanley  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  a  bitter  personal  attack  on  Mr.  O'Connell 
by  Col.  Conolly,  and  an  almost  angry  defence  of  Mr.  Stanley  by  Lord 
Althorp,  who  was  more  animated  than  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen 
him  before, — yet  it  ended  in  nothing,  and  five  hours  of  the  JHouse 
were  occupied,  without  even  the  mover  of  the  resolutions  pressing  them 
to  a  division,  though  he  (Mr.  Barron)  had  refused  to  give  way  to  Mr. 
Tennyson,  and  therefore  put  off  the  discussion  on  the  Triennial  Bill 
for  another  fortnight. 

The  Report  on  the  New  House  of  Commons  was  then  brought  up 
by  Mr.  Hume,  who  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  present 
House  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  due  accommodation  of  its  Mem- 
bers, and  that,  therefore,  a  new  one  should  be  built ;  for  which  he  sug- 
gested a  vote  of  money  to  the  extent  of  from  £30,000  to  £40,000. 
Colonel  Davies,  ]\Ir.  Warburton,and  Mr.  Mildmay  supported  the  pro- 
position ;  and  Mr.  Peter,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
liord  Althorp,  opposed  it, —  though  the  evidence  contained  in  the  Re- 
port, with  one  suigle  exception,  was  wholly  in  favour  of  such  a  new 
building,  on  the  ground  of  the  impossibility  of  enlarging  the  present, 

Tlie  result  was,  that,  on  a  division,  the  numbers  were, — For  the 
building  the  New  House,  40, — Against  it,  154. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject,  when  we  shall  be  able 
to  lay  information  of  considerable  interest  before  our  readers,  and  we 
therefore  defer  all  further  observations  on  it  until  then. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— July  3. 

The  subject  of  the  Bank  Charter  was  discussed  in  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  this  evening ;  and  the  remaining  resolutions  of  Govern- 
ment were  passed.  After  the  length  to  which  we  have  given  the  pro- 
ceedings on  this  subject  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  Number,  it 
must  be  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  do  more  than  state  the  general 
i*esult. 

The  resolution  moved  by  Lord  Althorp  was  to  the  eiTect  that  the 
present  remuneration  enjoyed  by  the  Bank  for  transacting  the  public 
business,  should  be  continued,  subject  to  a  deduction  only  of  £120,000 
per  annum.  To  this  Mr.  Clay  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  this 
remuneration  should  wholly  cease, — and  that  the  Bank  should  do  the 
public  business  gratuitously.  And  on  this  Mr.  M.  Attwood  moved 
another  amendment,  for  referring  the  whole  subject  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. The  amendments  were  however  lost,  by  a  division  of  88 
against  176,— leaving  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  original  resolution, 
of  88. 

Several  Scotch  Bills,  going  through  the  House,  were  withdrawn  for 
the  present  Session,  under  the  plea  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  them 
through  during  the  present ;  which,  as  they  were  Bills  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Ministers,  may  be  taken  as  a  symptom  of  an  approach- 
ing prorogation  of  Parliament,  at  no  very  distant  day;  though  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Parliament  can  well  separate  before  the 
East  India — the  West  India — the  Bank — and  the  Irish  Church 
Questions  are  finally  settled, — and  several  of  them  are  but  yet  just  be"- 
gun.     Time  will  reveal ! 

We  subjoin  a  short  speech  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  which  will 
shew  what  opinion  he  entertained  of  the  improvident  nature  of  the 
bargain  made  by  Lord  Althorp  with  the  Bank,  and  the  sound  reasons 
urged  for  a  Committee, — which  were  nevertheless  outvoted  by  176  who 
followed  in  the  Chancellor's  train.  It  would  really  save  much  time 
and  trouble  for  those  who  look  on  Lord  Althorp  as  so  infallible,  to  let 
him  keep  their  proxies  in  his  pocket,  to  be  used  exactly  as  he  wishes. 
It  would  save  them  the  trouble,  and  the  House  the  impatience,  of  their 
late  attendance;  and  be  quite  as  independent  a  mode  of  shewing  their 
reverence  for  his  authority  as  the  present. 

*  Sir  H.  Parnell  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  extraord!^ 
nary  circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed.  It  was  going  to  vote  a  resolu- 
tion which  every  Member  who  had  yet  spoken  concurred  in  describing  as 
inexpedient.  He  insisted  that  every  Member  who  had  yet  spoken  had  dis- 
approved of  the  amount  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  Bank,  and.  added,  that 
if  opinion  was  so  strong  as  to  the  impolicy  of  paying  it  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament,  it  was  still  stronger  out  of  doors.  It  would  indeed  be  extraor- 
dinary if  the  Committee  did  not  relieve  itself  from  this  situation  ;  for  it  was 
evidently  all  owing  to  the  obstinate  determination  of  the  Bank  of  England 
to  have  its  own  way.  He  felt  much  disposed  to  support  any  measure  which 
would  get  the  Conaraittee  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  which  would  do  justice 
to  the  public  by  taking  care  of  their  money.  It  was  his  opinion  that  in- 
stead of  the  public  paving  120,000/.  a-year  to  the  Bank,  the  Bank  should 
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pay  no  small  sum  to  the  public  for  the  privileges  which  it  enjoyed.  He 
thought  that  the  Bank  should  be  required  to  manage  the  debt  without  any 
payment  from  the  public,  and  that  it  ought  to  pay  a  considerable  sum  for 
the  advantage  which  it  enjoyed  for  holding  the  public  money.  He  hoped 
that  the  Committee  would  not  adopt  this  resolution.  He  did  not  see  any 
inconvenience  in  referring  this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  a  Committee 
up  stairs.  Instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  settlement  of  the  Government  in 
private,  he  thought  that  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  undertake  the 
settlement  of  it  in  the  first  instance.  The  only  possible  inconvenience  that 
could  by  any  accident  result  ftom  referring  this  bargain  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  Committee  up  stairs,  to  which,  by  the  by,  the  Government  last 
Session  had  expressly  pledged  themselves  to  refer  it,  was,  that  the  settle- 
ment of  it  might  be  postponed  for  a  short  time.  He  would  undertake  to 
siiy,  that  if  a  Committee  were  appointed,  it  would  not  take  them  more  than 
a  week,  certainly  not  more  than  a  fortnight,  to  conduct  the  inquiry,  and  to 
make  their  report.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  House  would  adopt  the  re- 
port of  such  a  Committee,  and  if  so,  less  time  would  be  lost  by  appointing 
such  a  Committee  than  by  proceeding  to  embody  the  resolution  in  a  bill, 
■which,  as  it  was  agreed  to  without  evidence,  would  certainly  be  debated  on 
every  one  of  its  ages.' 


MINORITY  OF  FIFTY-NINE, 


Who,  voted  for  Mr.  Gillon's  Amendment  against 
Burgesses,  in  the  Election  of  Municipal  Officers 


the  Disfranchisement  of 
in  Scotch  Corporations. 


England. 

Philips,  M. 

Oswald,  R.  A. 

Fitzgerald,  T. 

Attwooci,  T. 

Richards,  J. 

Ross,  H. 

Fitzsimon,  C. 

Beau  clerk,  Major 

Trevor,  Hon.  R. 

inclair,  G, 

O'Brien,  C. 

Brotherton,  J. 

Tynte,  C.  J.  K. 

tewart,  B. 

O'Connell,  D. 

Bruce,  Lord  E. 

Wason,  R. 

tuart,  C. 

O'Connell,  M. 

BuckiiiEcham,  J.  S. 

Wood,  Alderman 

M.  Wallace,  R. 

O'Connell,  J. 

Dillwyn,  L.  W. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

O'Connor,  F. 

Ellis,  W. 

Agnew,  Sir  A. 

Baldwin,  Dr. 

O'Dwyer,  W. 

Faithful,  G. 

Bruce,  C. 

Barron,  W. 

Roche,  W. 

Fryer,  R. 

Hay,  Sir  J. 

Barry,  G.  S. 

Rae,  J. 

Gillon,  W.  D. 

Hay,  Colonel 

Blake,  F. 

Ronayne,  D. 

Gully,  J, 

Johnston,  A. 

Butler,  H.  P. 

Ruthven,  E.  S. 

Hume,  J. 

Maxwell,  Sir  J. 

Chapman,  M.  L. 

Shaw,  E. 

Humphery,  J. 

Maxwell,  J, 

Evans,  G. 

Sheill,  R.  L. 

JerviSjJ. 

Oliphant,  L. 

Finn,  W.  F. 

Vigors,  N.  C. 

MINORITY  OF  TEN, 

Who,  on  the  27th  of  June,  voted  for  Mr.  Finch's  Motion  for  the  Suppr( 

sion  of  Political  Unions. 
Blackstone,  W.  S.     Gaskell,  J.  M.  Price,  A.  tellers. 

Callander,  J.  H.       Gladstone,  W.  E.      Talbot,  J.  *Buller,C. 

Dare,  R.  W.  Plumptre,  J.  P.  Finch,  G. 


*  Mr.  Buller  said  that  the  ayes  had  it,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  division, 
and  was  therefore  named  a  teller  by  the  Speaker.  We  understand  that  the  hon. 
Member,  the  gallery  was  cleared,  protested  against  being  named  as  a  teller,  but 
the  Speaker  persisted,  and  the  hon.  Member  told,  as  he  said,  out  of  compassion. 
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SURFACE    AND    POPULATION   OF   THE    VARIOUS    COUN-* 
TRIES  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

In  continuation  of  our  former  article  on  this  subject,  in  No.  XVII  of  the 
Parliamentary  Review,  we  present  a  Table,  which  exhibits  those 
countries  and  portions  of  the  globe  that  are  particularly  remarkable 
for  the  density  of  their  population.  The  fifth  column,  by  showing  the 
number  of  persons  comprised  in  each  square,  mile  of  land,  gives  the 
comparative  estimate  of  the  area  with  the  number  of  inhabitants;  whilst 
the  sixth  determines  the  number  of  acres  for  each  individual.  These 
two  columns  are  decidedly  the  most  important  in  the  Table,  and  worthy 
of  very  particular  attention.  Though  they  exhibit  merely  bare  and 
simple  facts,  yet  the  results  to  which  they  lead  are  not  only  exceedingly 
curious  but  of  a  description  most  conclusive.  The  circumstance  most 
striking  in  them  is,  to  find  so  great  an  abundance  of  inhabitants  in 
countries  naturally  of  inferior  fertility,  and  some,  of  which  are  even 
absolutely  sterile,  or  placed  under  the  influence  of  climates  little  favour- 
able to  the  vegetation  of  the  cereal  plants,  a  sine  qua  non  as.  regards 
the  propagation  of  agriculturists.  But,  on  examining  the  Table,  we 
observe  that,  in  these  places,  human  labour  had  so  far  succeeded  in  mi- 
tigating the  rigour  of  the  climate,  and  in  changing  its  temperature,  that 
soils  naturall_y  ungrateful  and  meagrely  endowed,  had  become  by  art 
amazingly  improved,  or  even  completely  regenerated  by  the  persever- 
ance of  tiie  inhabitants. 

It  will  be  found,  moreover,  that  the  productiveness  of  a  country 
depends  more  on  fertility  produced  by  artificial  than  by  natural  means  ; 
and  that,  whilst  the  application  of  industry  converts  barren  and  sa- 
vage wastes  into  fertile  and  populous  fields,  countries  by  nature  highly 
productive  become,  when  labour  is  withdrawn,  comfortless  solitudes. 
The  fact  is,  the  bounties  of  nature  arc  only  of  real  utility  to  man  iu 
proportion  as  he  renders  them  his  own  by  exertion  and  ingenuity ; 
and  that,  in  general,  he  possesses,  more  or.  less,  the  most  valuable 
qualities  of  social  life  according  as  population  is  more  or  less  dis- 
persed. Where  men  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  soil,  they  are  usually 
but  little  disposed  to  labour;  and  the  incentives  to  exertion  are  less 
effectual  where  the  earth  is  naturally  fertile  than  wheie  it  is  sterile.  It 
is  not  until  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  become  numerous,  and  the 
necessity  of  diligent  industry  compels  them  to  proportion  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  the  increase  of  population,  or  until  they  satisfy  ex- 
citements only  to  be  allayed  when  the  means  of  comfortable  subsist- 
ence are  found,  that  every  species  of  land  is  forced  into  a  state  of  pro- 
ductive cultivation. 
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Countries, 

Number  of 
Acres. 

Squan 
miles. 

Population, 

Persons 
to    sq 
mile. 

Acres 
to  each 
person. 

Netherlands 

15,916,800 

24,870 

5,500,OOC 

226 

3 

Ireland        •        .        .        . 

19,436,800 

30,730 

7,000,OOC 

231 

2  3-4 

Lands  in  cultivation     . 

13,000,000 

20,313 

7,000,00C 

345 

2 

England  with  its  wastes 

32,3^32,400 

50,363 

12,000,OOU 

238 

2  3-4 

Without  the  uncultivated  lands 

24,400,000 

38,125 

12,000,OOC 

315 

2  1-60 

United  Provinces,  a.  1785    . 

6,400,000 

10,000 

2,758,632 

275 

2  1-6 

Duchy  of  Lucca 

268,800 

420 

138,000 

329 

2 

York,  West  Riding 
Lands  in  cultivation 

1,568,000 

2,450 

800,000 

330 

2 

1,050,000 

1,641 

800,000 

488 

1   14 

County  of  Monaghan 

325,760 

510 

174,679 

342 

1  3-4 

County  of  Down 

558,289 

872 

325,410 

373 

1  2-3 

County  of  Louth 

210,560 

330 

124,129 

376 

1  2-3 

Ancient  Egypt,  the  habitable  part 

12,800,00u 

20,000 

8,000,000 

400 

I  1-2 

French  Department  of  the  North 

1,367,040 

2,136 

904,500 

425 

1   1-3 

County  of  Armagh 

290,786 

451 

197,427 

436 

1  1-3 

County  of  Renfrew 

153,600 

240 

112,175 

468 

1  1-4 

County  Dublin,  without  the  City 

142,050 

221 

110,437 

500 

1  1-5 

Island  of  Malta    . 

76,800 

120 

60,000 

500 

1  1-5 

County  of  Surrey 

485,120 

758 

398,658 

526 

1  1-6 

East  Flanders 

128,000 

200 

112,000 

560 

1   1-8 

County  of  Lancaster    , 
Without  itsjwastes 

1,171,840 

',800,000 

1,831 

1,074,000 

586 

11-12 

1,2^50 

1,074,000 

860 

0  34 

Israelitish  Kingd.  under  K.  David 

5,120,000 

8,000 

5,200,000 

640 

1                   1 

Barbadoes,  a.  1676       .        : 

104,840 

164 

150,000 

915 

0  2.3.          1 

Ancient  Egypt,   in  exporting  to   Italy  50,000,000 
bushels  of  corn,  yielded  support  for  a  population  of 

24,000,000 

1200 

0  1-2           1 
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State  of  the  Countries  hy  Nature. 


Flat,  swampy,  and  woody;  one- 
half  unfavourable  to  vegetation. 


One  of  the  most  fertile,industrious,  &  flourishing  coun- 
tries, exporting  the  products  of  its  soil&  manufactui-es 


A  most  stony  soil,  covered  with 
bogs,  marshes,  &.c. ' 


One-third  waste  land. 


Light,  chalky  soil,  covered  with 
downs,  forests,  and  marshes. 


7,932,500  acres  of  uncultivated 
land  still  in  England  alone. 


A  continuity  of  putrid  marshes 
and  bogs  lower  than  the  sea. 


A   swampy  and    stony  ground, 
very  favourable  to  vegetation. 


Woody,  marshy,  or  grassy  lands 
exposed  to  frequent  rains. 


Still  one-third  of  waste  or  uncul 
tivated  lands. 


One  of  the  poorest  and  most  un 
fruitful  soils  in  the  kingdom. 


Mountainous,  woody,  and  stony 
soil;  08,000  acres  still  waste. 


Improved  Condition  by  Art. 


Excellent  pastures;  productive  fields  yielding  exports 
for(),000,000in  provisions;  as  much  in  manufac.  articles 


Desertion  of  tillage  for  the  rearing  of  cattle  hostile 
to  the  growth  of  population.     


The  classic  land  of  industry,  producing  60,000,000  of 
exports,  among  which  are  many  articles  of  provisions, 


14,200,000  acres  of  excellent  pasturage,  and  10,200,000 
acres  of  the  best  cultivated  arable  lands. 


Lands  in  pastux-e  and  in  tillage,  conquered  from  the 
sea,  and  rendered  fertile  and  flourishing  by  industry. 


Changed  into  a  continuity  of  well  cultivated  and  most 
delightful  gardens,  producing  many  articles  for  exporta.' 


Most  productive  land,  in  very  high  cultivation,  and 
crowded  with  rich  mannfactures,  fine  cities,  &c. 


700,000  acres  in  state  of  pasture ;  350,000  acres  in 
state  of  tillage,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  exports. 


One  of  the  best  cultivated  and  most  flourishing  parts  of 
Ireland,  exporting  articles  of  provisions  &  manufactures 


Excellent  lands  for  tillage,  in  a  very  high  state  of  cul 
tivation,  yielding  grain,  provisions,  &c.  for  exportation. 


Low  and  marshy  soil,  cold  and    Almost  all  arable,  extremely  fruitful,  and  yielding  a 
loamy,butof  great  vegetat.  quality !good  deal  of  corn  and  i)rovisions  for  exportation. 


A  valley  and  delta  covered  with 
a  black,  fat,  and  rank  mud. 


The  most  fertile  country,  producing  yearly  3  or  4  crops 
and  considered  as  the  granary  of  the  ancient  world. 


Swampy,  or  woody  lands,  of  a  cold, 
clayey,  and  compact  quality. 


One  of  the  best  cultivated  and  most  productive  depart- 
ments of  France,  exporting  much  of  its  manufactures 


Lands  covered  with   rocks  and 
lakes,  with  wastes  and  forests. 


Lands  indifterent  for  pasture  or  tillage,  but  parcelled 
out  in  small  divisions,  and  very  productive  in  flax. 


Mountainous,  woody,  and  mossy ; 
subject  to  great  moisture  and  rain 


Swampy  soil,  composed  of  cold 
clay  and  a  great  deal  of  turf. 


Still  two- thirds  in  pasture  ;  but  a  county  of  great  im 
portauce  for  its  minerals,  commerce,  and  manufactures. 

The  best  cultivated  and  most  fi'uitful  arable  lands  in  the 
kingdom,  rendered  flourishing  by  79  towns  and  villages, 


A  bare  white  rock,  without  vege- 
table eartlj. 


A  thin  surface  of  earth,  rendered  amazingly  fertile 
and  productive. 


Chalky  downs  and  foivsts ;  a  ste- 
rile soil ;  still  5120  acres  waste. 


Rich  and  luxuriant  county,  fruitful  by  labour.  400,000 
acres  in  excellent  pastures,  &  80,000  do.  of  cultiv.  fields 


Marshy,  heathy,  or  woody  land, 
exposed  to  fogs,  frosts,  and  rains. 

Moorlands  and  forests ;  very  bar- 
ren ;  great  moisture  and  fogs. 


A  fertile  province,  the  barren  parts  of  which  have 
been  rendered  the  most  productive. 


Very  fertile  fields,  excellent  pasturage,  populous  and 
opulent  towns,  and  most  valuable  manufactures. 


371,840  acres  still  waste  or  un 
cultivated. 


350,000  acres  in  state  of  pasture ;  550,000  ditto  of 
tillage  ;   goods  equal  to  the  consumption  of  all  Europe 


Rocky,  sandy,  and  parched  up 
country,  in  many  parts  barren. 


Fine  fertile  land,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  ex- 
porting yearly  quantities  of  corn,  barley,  oil,  wine,  ficc . 


A  savage  &  wretched  island,  with 
scorching  and  sickly  climate. 


One  of  the  most  fruitful  and  populous  spots  on  earth 
employing400  sail  of  ships  to  exp.  the  products  of  its  soi 
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By  reiterated  exertions  of  agricultural  industry,  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  husbandmen  are  enabled  to  provide  food  for  the 
far  larger  population  who  are  manufacturers  and  merchants.  Ar- 
tisans, in  their  turn,  by  inventing  implements  and  machinery,  and 
tradesmen,  by  establishing  division  of  labour,  and  providing  channels 
of  outlet  for  commodities,  facilitate  and  encourage  the  efforts  of  the 
agriculturist.  When,  in  this  manner,  agriculture  has  furnished 
abundantly  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  other  wants  and  desires  than 
those  of  food  are  created, — when  capitalists  and  labourers  have  divided 
themselves  into  the  gi-eat  classes  of  agriculturists,  manufacturers,  and 
merchants, — the  first  supplying  the  raw  material,  the  second  working 
it  into  such  shapes  as  convenience  has  brought  into  demand,  and  the 
third  effecting  the  mutual  exchange  required,  (a  raw  equivalent  of  one 
species  of  industry  for  the  manufactured  produce  of  another,) — a 
vivifying  influence  is  diffused  over  the  whole  frame  of  society,  its 
prosperity  is  promoted,  its  civilisation  advanced,  and  the  population  of 
all  classes  augmented  and  encouraged.  Thus,  then,  an  abundant 
population  is  a  means  of  developing  industry  ;  and,  as  industry  aug- 
ments the  nuuiber  of  inhabitants  in  a  country,  the  one  can  neither 
advance  nor  recede  without  the  other.  By  their  mutual  agency,  all 
the  wants  of  a  community  are  supplied,  and  a  surplus  created  which 
augments  with  the  increment  of  its  creative  power. 

Plain  and  precise  facts  may  be  satisfactorily  adduced  to  show  that 
countries  which  to  all  appearance  are  overloaded  with  population,  are 
in  reality  those  which  are  best  able  to  support  their  inhabitants  ;  for, 
taking  a  surplus  population  over  that  required  for  cultivation  of  the 
soil  as  an  example,  if  the  number  of  persons  of  which  a  nation  con- 
sists exceeds  that  which  is  demanded  for  agricultural  employment,  the 
supernumerary  population  find  the  means  of  subsistence  by  providing 
such  articles  as  will  tempt  the  agricultural  class  to  give  in  exchange 
the  surplus  of  their  produce.  Hence  it  has  been  said,  that  there  is  no 
country  known  to  have  existed,  where  the  population  was  checked  in 
its  progress,  or  kept  in  debasement,  for  want  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. This  assertion,  though  at  variance  with  what  experience 
teaches  as  well  of  the  pastoral  as  of  the  savage  state,  is,  however,  per- 
fectly true  when  applied  to  the  agricultural  condition  of  society,  where, 
instead  of  being  checked,  population  is  constantly  extended  by  the 
increasing  multiplication  of  such  means  as  are  calculated  to  support 
its  extension  ;  the  means  administering  to  the  growth  of  a  community 
being  effectually  obtained  by  the  increase  of  a  population,  in  defiance 
of  the  good  or  bad  quality  of  the  soil  which  that  community  occupies. 
If  the  opposite  o])inion,  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  celibacy  and  of 
monastic  life,  weie  true,  the  anti-social  results  which  they  anticipate 
ought  to  be  produced  in  those  countries  that  ai*e  highly  peopled  ;  but 
we  shall  find,  as  we  proceed,  that  this  doctrine  is  quite  untenable,  be- 
ing disavowed  by  experience,  and  explicitly  contradicted  by  facts. 

There  is  another  position  hazarded  by  the  same  school  of  political 
economists  who  force  on  us  the  dilemma  of  celibacy  :  it  is,  that  food 
increases  only  in  an  arithmetical,  whilst  population  augments  in  a 
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geometrical,  ratio.  On  the  contrary,  however,  we  find  that  mankind 
increase  by  addition,  in  the  manner  of  figures  placed  one  under  the 
other,  whilst  the  products  of  social  industry  accumulate  by  multiplica- 
tion, or  as  figures  disposed  horizontally,  or  side  by  side  ;  and,  finally, 
a  very  satisfactory  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  some  unquestion- 
able facts,  which  go  to  prove  that  the  scourge  of  famine  most  ordina- 
rily afflicts  those  countries  which  have  not  arrived  at  that  point  in 
which  a  mutual  accommodation  is  diffused  over  the  whole  community, 
proportioned  to  the  augmented  subsistence  required  for  the  increasing 
wants  of  increasing  numbers ;  but  that  this  scourge  is  sufficiently 
guarded  against  by  that  provident  condition  of  society  which  includes 
contrivances  and  expedients  immediately  resulting  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  a  dense  population. 

The  crowded  state  of  our  pages  prevents  us  from  pursuing  this  sub- 
ject farther  in  our  present  Number;  but  we  submit  the  Table  which 
we  have  presented  to  our  readers'  careful  examination,  as  containing 
facts  of  the  deepest  interest;  and  we  will  follow  up  the  subject  in  our 
next,  in  further  illustration  of  the  great  truths  which  it  teaches,  and 
the  doctrines  it  confirms. 


THE  MINISTRY.— ABANDONxMENT  OF  THEIR  PLEDGES.— 
PROSPECTS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

The  Whig  Ministry  was  always  weak.  The  people  knew  it  be  so. 
They  supported  it  from  that  laudable  and  chivalrous  instinct  which 
leads  men  to  range  themselves  on  the  feebler  side.  Now  they  will  no 
longer  do  so.  Weakness  they  might  have  pardoned.  Prevarication 
and  desertion  never.  A  manly  simplicity,  a  liberal  openness,  when 
even  joined  to  glaring  faults,  they  might  have  borne;  but  they  will 
not  bear  indications  of  cowardice  and  meanness.  Abjectness,  servility, 
slavish  degenerateness,  are  too  much  for  the  national  confidence. 

While  the  people  were  still  clinging  with  some  hope  to  tbe  Whigs, 
the  Whigs  have  delivered  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  Tories. 
This  self-abandonment  has  not  been  sudden.  It  lias  been  going  on 
slowly  but  surely  for  the  last  three  months.  Whig  virtue  was  at  all 
times  equivocal.  Alas  !  Whig  vice  is  unlike  their  virtue  ;  it  is  open, 
declared,  undisguised.  Well  might  Mr.  O'Connell  take  God  to  wit- 
ness that  such  prostitution  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  before  I  Mr. 
O'Connell  was  right.  Never  in  the  annals  of  the  most  venal  and 
degraded  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  was  such  undisguised 
and  cowardly  truckling  before  heard  of.  Yet  what  are  we  to  say  of 
the  House  which  sanctioned  this  tergiversation  ?  Why  that  it  was  full 
worthy  the  same  House  which  ate  its  words  on  the  Malt  Tax. 
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There  are  some  occasions  on  which  men  are  blinded  by  splendid 
impositions.  In  quitting  the  path  of  rectitude,  they  think  or  delude 
themselves  into  thinking  that  they  are  advancing  some  great  public 
principle.  Such  men  may  claim  a  passing  pity ;  but  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  miserable  petty-larceny  politicians  who  are  debauched  by 
the  suggestions  of  a  paltry,  a  short-sighted,  a  "  penny  wise  "  interest, 
into  the  surrender  of  the  very  vital  principle  of  their  existence  ?  Why 
that  they  deserve  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  those  who  respect 
neither  their  names  nor  their  principles, — who  e?iliibit  no  gi'atitude  for 
their  favors,  and  who  in  the  end  will  ruin  and  destroy  them.  Repent 
and  turn  back,  they  will  not.  Political  deserters  never  do  repent. 
The  deceivers  have  no  resoui'ce  but  in  deception  ;  and  the  Whigs  hav- 
ing commenced  in  political  misdemeanour  have  proceeded  so  political 
felony ;  and  will  go  on  till  the  commission  of  some  great  political 
crime  shall  bring  them  to  their  end,  and  their  political  existence  be 
taken  from  them  by  an  indignant  nation.  To  warn  such  men  is  use- 
less,— but  as  sure  as  there  is  a  retributive  power  above,  they  will  in 
the  end  pay  the  penalty  of  this  deceitful  abandonment  of  their  trust 
on  the  Irish  Church  Bill. 

It  is  idle  now  to  keep  terms  with  such  men.  It  is  idle  to  warn,  it 
is  useless  to  admonish  them, but  we  call  on  the  Country  to  pro- 
nounce THEIR  DOOM  !  Let  the  people,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  meet  and  Qxpress  their  sentiments  freely  on  the  conduct  of 
their  rulers.  Let  them  do  so  not  only  in  contemplation  of  the  poli- 
tical, but  of  the  moral  interests  of  England.  Come  what  may,  let 
England  be  governed  by  politically  honest  men.  Come  what  will,  let 
England  be  governed  by  men  of  honor,  who  keep  their  words,  no 
matter  of  what  party  they  call  themselves. 

Of  the  Tories,  Heaven  knows  we  are  no  admirers  ;  but  we  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  Tory  in  England  who,  being  pledged  as  Lord  Althorp 
was  on  the  147th  clause  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  would  not  be 
ashamed  of  acting  as  Lord  Althorp  has  acted,  in  abandoning  it  to 
please  their  Lords. 

The  secrets  of  the  Prison  House  must  at  length  be  told.  There  are 
tliree  men  now  in  power,  each  of  whom  would  ruin  the  counsels  of 
the  wisest  set  of  men  the  world  ever  saw.  These  men  are  Lord  Al- 
thorp, Mr.  Stanley,  and  though  last  not  least.  Lord  Brougham. 

Of  Lord  Althorp  we  will  speak  first.  Hitherto  we  had  always  given, 
his  lordship  credit  for  strait-forwardness  and  plain  dealing.  We  are 
now  very  reluctantly  compelled  to  change  this  opinion.  For  the  last 
six  weeks  Lord  Althorp  has  been  guilty  of  more  shiftings  and  turnings 
than  any  public  man  within  our  memory,  not  even  excepting  the  late 
Mr.  George  Rose.  It  may  be  that  this  is  involuntary,  and  arises  from 
his  excessive  good  nature ;  but  if  so,  we  can  only  compliment  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  virtue, at  the  expense  of  his  understanding. 
If  his  departure  from  his  pledges  be  wilful  it  is  politically  criminal, 
and  such  a  man  is  unfit  to  be  Prime  Minister ;  if  it  be  involuntary,— 
if  he  be  the  dupe  (as  we  believe  him  to  be,  of  Lord  Brougham 
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and  Mr.  Stanley),  surely  SO  sm/;/e  a  lord  ought  to  be  relieved  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  of  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Corrupt 
men  do  mischief  themselves  ;  it  more  frequently  happens  that  weak 
and  simple  men  are  made  the  instruments  of  doing  mischief  for  others. 
No  man  denies  Mr.  Stanley's  talent  for  debate ;  but  words  are  not 
wisdom.  The  epithet  of  the  Roman  Historian  well  applies  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  "  Satis  loquentice  sapientice  parum."  Besides, 
Mr.  Stanley  is  so  self-willed,  so  dominant,  and  so  determined  on  the 
one  subject  on  which  he  is  chiefly  mistaken — and  that  subject  the 
Church — that  he  will  ruin  any  Cabinet  that  yields  to  him  on  this 
question. 

Of  Lord  Brougham  we  will  say  this.  That  no  man  now  seems 
willing  to  depend  upen  him :  nor  does  he  apparently  depend  upon 
himself.  His  restlessness,  his  straining  and  reaching  after  superiority, 
his  passion  for  trimming, — might  be  harmless,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, if  they  ruined  only  himself;  but  the  misery  is  that  it  will 
not  have  that  effect  alone,  but  peradventure  may  alike  ruin  Cabinet 
and  Country. 

It  may  seem  to  be  a  work  of  supererrogation  to  enter  into  the  causes, 
which  in  our  contemplation,  have  ruined,  or  will  go  to  ruin  this  Mi- 
nistry. We  think  differently.  It  is  wise  that  the  people  should  knoviT 
the  secret  springs  which  have  spoiled  their  favorite  measures. 

Lord  Brougham  thinks  the  giving  up  the  147th  clause,  a  profound, 
a  master  stroke  of  policy.  How  often  does  cunning  overreach  itself, 
and  prove  that  "  all  is  not  gold  that  glistens."  The  Bill  is  not  yet 
through  the  Plouse :  but  at  all  events  the  Tory  lords  will  "  have  us 
on  the  hip,"  and  they  will  not  fail  to  make  much  of  their  vantage  ground. 

This  then  is  now  the  question, — "  Can  a  Tory  Ministry  stand  ?'* 
We  think  it  cannot ;  but  sure  we  are  the  attempt  to  form  one  will  be 
made,  and  that  quickly. 

As  to  the  Whigs,  with  all  their  concessions,  they  have  not  staved 
off  the  evil  day.  The  weakness  of  premature  decay  is  upon  them ; 
and  worse  than  this,  the  repute  of  an  ill-omened  party  name,  dedicated, 
as  it  will  be  henceforward,  to  the  everlasting  and  contemptuous  scorn 
of  King,  Aristocracy,  and  People. 


We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  some  account  of  "  The  British  African  Coloniza- 
tion Society  "  in  our  next,  and  beg  our  Anti  Slavery  Friends  to  suspend  their 
judgments  on  its  proceedings,  until  they  see  our  Report ;  when  ive  hope  they 
tvill  be  thoroughly  satisfied.  ^ 
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A  list  of  the  \fembcis  who,  on  the  2ncl  of  July,  vitcd  for  and  against  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Buckinjjham  for  a  select  committee  to  consider  the  practability  of  pro- 
gressively reducing  the  National  Debt,  by  its  conversion  into  terminable  annu- 
ities, at  gradually  diminishing  rates  of  interest,  so  as  to  lessen  its  burden  every 

•  year,  and  to  determine  the  best  mode  of  assessing  the  property  and  income  of 
the  kingdom  to  meet  thci  expense  of  siuih  conversion  ;  and  to  form  at  the  same 
time  a  surplus  revenue  fund,  which  shall  enable  the  Parliament  progressively 
to  repeal  those  imposts  which  bear  most  heavily  on  the  agricultural,  manufac- 
turing, and  shipping  interests  of  the  country. 

For  the  motion   •  ^ « 40 

T«OTX;Agaiastit..w^^\^.v;io^o'i<^.=i^..Ajir/ti.rc^  jht 

MaJ«^nty  .  »> . .  .* .  ss*  ...  <<* — 19 

MAJORITY. 


Anson,  Hon.  G. 
Bouverie,  Captain 
Buller,  E. 
Barron,  H.W. 
Boiling,  W. 
Barnard,  G. 
Baring,  F. 
Baldwin,  Dr. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Clayton,  ('olonel 
Crawley,  S. 
Clements,  Lord 
Chapman,  A, 
Dillwyn,  L.W. 
^wart,  VV^ 


Ferguson,  R.  C.         Martin,  T.  B. 
Fitzsimon,  N.  Marjorilanks,  C. 

Faithful,  G.  Ord,  W.  H. 

Gronow,  Cap.  R.  Fl.  Price,  Sir  R. 
Graham,  Sir  J.  R.G.  Pendarvos,  V.  W. 


Goring,  H.  D. 
Gladstone,  1'. 
Johnston,  A. 
James,  W. 
Kerry,  Lord 
Littleton,  E.J. 


Plumptre,J.  P. 
Potter,  R. 
Rider,  T. 
Stanley,  E.  (J. 
Stanley,  E. 
Sandford,  E.  A. 


Lamont,  Captain  N.  Shawe,  R.  N. 
Lam bert,  J . G.  Tracy,  C.  II. 

Leech,  J.  Talbot,  J.  H. 

Mildmay,  P.  St.  J.    Trelawncy,  W 

MINORITY. 


S. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 

Butler,  Colonel 

Beauclerk,  A.W 

Copeland, Alderman  Guest,  J.  J. 

Cobbett,  W.  Hume,  J. 

Cornish,  J. 

Chichester,  J.  V 

I>avies,  Colonel 

Evans,  Colanel 

!^itzsimon,  C, 

Pen  ton,  J, 


Fryer,  R. 
Fielden,  J. 
Gully,  J. 


Hughes,  H. 
B.  Hump]:rey,  J. 
Jervis,  J. 
Lloyd,  J.  11. 
.  Maxwell,  J. 
Maxwell,  Sir  J. 


O'Connor,  F. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Dwyer,  A.C. 
Oswald,  R. 
Phillips,  M. 
Pease,  J. 
Roche,  W. 
Roe,  J. 

Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Rom  illy,  J. 
Richards,  J. 


Turner,  W. 
Tower,  C.  T. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Vivian,  Sir  R. 
Walker,  R. 
Walter,  J. 
Wood,  G. 
Whalley,  Sir  S. 
Wigney,  J.  N. 
Wedgwood,  J. 


Tellers. 


Baring,  F. 
Kennedy,- 


Torrens,  Colonel 
Wood,  Alderman 
Williams,  Colonel 
Wilks,  J. 
Young,  G.  F. 

Tellers. 
Buckingham,  J.  S. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 


IViiMl  i 


'^;;;BijsiNEss  of  the  house  of  commons. 


^''y  ''l^a!m  of  Absence.  ""] 

to  Mr.  CoUieii  a  fortnight."'  '*! 

To  Mr.  Lloyd  Watkins,  three  weeks.  M 

To  Sir  Robert  N'aughan,  three  weeks ;  Mr.  Laloi-,  a  month ;  Mr.  Maenaraaraj*^ 
y-fl.  month  ;  Mr.  Blayney,  three  weeks  j  Mr.  Hodges,  a  week  ;  Sir  Eardley  Wilmotjl 
■ten  days;  Mr.  Godson,  a  week ;  Lord  Waterpark,  a  week;  Sir  Thoraa^^ 
.^Freraantle,  a  week;  Mr.  Ingham,  a' fortnight;  Mr.  Nicholl,  a  week;  Mn. 
^'Benett,  a  fortnight ;  Mr.  Handley,  a  fortnight;  Mr.  Piyme,  a  fortnight ;  Si'f 
•>t>swald  Mosley,  three  Weeks;. Mr.  Emei-sou  Tennent,  a  month;  Mr.  Jame» 

Y'Kenne<ly,  a  week.  •  v    ^'  -■     •■      ■ --^ 

f  0  Mr.  Fleetwood,  a  month ;  Mr.    Hornby,  a  month  ;  Mr.  Henry  Grattan, 
month  ;  Sir  Harry  Verney,  a  month ;  Sir   Fldward  Knatcbbull,   a  fortnight : 
Mr.  Maurice  O'COnnclL  a  moath.  ,     ..  ,,  ^  .       ,      , 
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THE   EAST  INDIA  MONOPOLY— AMERICAN  EXPORT 
TRADE  TO  CHINA. 

The  curious  details  of  the  overland  trade  in  British  manufactures, 
carried  on  by  Russian  merchants,  on  the  confines  of  China,  which 
we  gave  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Review,  must  have  startled 
those  of  our  readers,  who  are  new  to  the  commercial  wants  and 
capacities  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Situated  at  a  distance  of  6,598 
versts  from  St.  Petersburgh,  Kiatka,  lately  a  small  and  insig- 
nificant village  in  Tartary,  has  grown  into  a  large  and  flourishing 
town.  On  the  route  to  this  forced  and  most  expensive  mart,  the 
peasantry  of  Siberia  subsist  on  the  profits  earned  by  their  cattle 
in  the  transport  of  merchandise ;  and  while  British  Free  Traders  are 
excluded  from  the  port  of  Canton,  their  goods  are  forced,  by  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  Russian  tariff,  into  disproportioned  competition  with  the  in- 
dustry of  Holland  and  Silesia.  What  clearer  evidence  can  be  adduced 
of  the  falsehood  of  the  statements  by  which  the  servants  of  the  East 
India  Company  have  so  long  contrived  to  palm  on  the  credulity  ojf 
the  country,  the  belief  that  the  Chinese  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
purchase  articles  of  British  manufacture  ? 

How  can  it  be  true  that  their  export  of  woollens  to  Canton  has  an- 
nually been  a  losing  adventure,  if,  charged  with  double  duties,  with 
the  freight  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  carriage  of  5,000  miles 
through  countries  where  there  are  neither  roads  nor  inhabitants,  they 
still  afford  a  remunerating  price  at  Kiatka  ?  What  tradesman  will 
beHeve  that  cotton  goods,  in  ready  demand  at  9^.  a  yard  on  the 
northern  boundary,  would,  at  3s.  be  unsaleable  at  Canton  ?  Those 
only  who  are  acquainted  with  the  unwieldly,  cumbrous,  and  expensive 
system  of  factories  and  establishments,  of  freights,  and  outfits,  and 
dock-rates,  which  the  Company  call  "  their  trade,"  will  be  able  to  re- 
concile this  flagrant  discrepancy  between  their  official  accounts  and 
the  Russian  statistics.  The  truth  is,  that  these  expenses  are  of  a 
nature  and  extent  totally  inconsistent  with  commercial  profit;  their 
export  trade  to  China  is  a  mere  trick,  a  fraud  upon  the  Government 
and  the  country ;  a  niggard,  miserable,  parsimonious  affectation  of 
encouraging  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  while  in 
reality  they  wring  from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  by  means  of  their 
tea  monopoly,  above  the  fair  and  reasonable  profit,  an  annual  income 
of  nearly  three  millions  sterling  !  This  is  the  traffic  by  which  they 
thrive  and  flourish ;  by  this  are  their  dividends  and  the  interest  of 
their  debt  discharged  ;  by  this  are  the  deficiencies  of  their  land  revenue 
supplied  ;  the  burthens  of  Bengal  lightened ;  the  expenses  of  Madras. 
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and  Bombay  defrayed  :  but  for  this,  the  chartered  Company  of 
British  Merchants  trading  to  the  East,  might  be  in  ''  The  Gazette  " 
to  morrow. 

The  trade,  however,  through  Russia  and  Tartary,  furnishes  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  proofs  on  which  we  found  our  hopes  of  extended 
intercourse  with  China.  For  the  last  twenty  years,  British  merchants 
have  been  doomed  to  witness  the  vessels  of  rival  nations,  the  commer- 
cial power  of  which  scarcely  beai-s  an  assignable  proportion  to  our 
own,  monopolising  a  traffic,  in  which  our  own  laws  alone  prevent  us 
from  asserting  a  decisive  and  indisputable  supremacy.  The  discrimi- 
nating duties  by  which  the  Dutch  Government  of  Java  impedes  the 
sale  of  British  goods  at  Batavia,  and  their  absolute  prohibition  at 
Samarang,  Surabaya,  and  the  other  ports  of  the  Eastern  islands  sub- 
ject to  that  power,  enable  the  manufacturers  of  Holland  to  undersell 
us  in  all  the  seas  frequented  by  the  Chinese  junks  :  and  as  the  charter 
prevents  us  from  touching  at  Canton,  and  from  establishing  a  free  port 
in  om*  neighbouring  settlements,  we  are  thus  totally  excluded  from  the 
trade  of  China  and  the  Archipelago. 

Of  this  exclusion,  other  nations,  of  course,  avail  themselves;  and, 
among  them,  the  success  of  the  Americans  is  pre-eminent.  Their 
establishment  at  Canton  differs  in  no  respect  from  those  maintained 
by  them  in  the  ports  of  Europe.  A  consul,  armed  with  no  extra- 
ordinary powers,  contrives  to  transact  all  their  business  with  the 
Ciiinese  Hong,  to  keep  the  mariners  of  his  nation  in  due  order  and 
(JonSroI,  and  to  maintain  a  perfectly  good  understanding  with  the  na- 
tive authorities.  The  relations  of  America  with  China  are  purely 
and  strictly  commercial.  The  masters  of  their  merchantmen  a])pear 
at  Canton  in  the  capacity  of  simple  traders,  and  are  received  as  such. 
They  excite  no  jealousies,  inspire  no  fears,  give  no  offence,  engage  in 
no  disputes.  They  are  permitted  to  dischaige  and  take  in  their  car- 
goes without  the  slightest  molestation  ;  and  in  their  dealings  they  meet 
with  at  least  as  much  favour  as  their  chartered  competitors. 

Tlie  details  of  the  American  trade  at  Canton  are  curious  and 
instructive.  In  its  early  stages,  their  principal  ex})orts  were  of  silver, 
httllion,  and  furs.  The  bullion  consisted  chiefly  of  Sjw,nish  dollars, 
\7bieh  they  purchased  at  Liverpool  and  London,  or  obtained  in  ex- 
change for  British  manufactures  on  the  westera  coast  of  America  ; 
with  these  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage  to  China,  touching  on 
their  way  at  the  ports  of  Celebes,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  and  the 
other  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  where  they  bartered  a  portion  of 
their  dollars  for  coffee,  rice,  pepper,  sjnces,  tortoise-shell,  mothei--of- 
]>earf,  shells,  various  gums,  ivory,  cassia,  cinnamon,  musk,  betel-nut, 
tin,  tutenague,  birds'-ncsts,  iron,  copper,  cochineal,  wax,  sandal- wood, 
&C.  and  other  articles,  some  suited  to  the  European,  others  to  the 
Chinese  market,  and  with  this  varied  assortment  they  an-ived  at 
Canton.  There  they  disposed  of  the  remainder  of  their  dollars,  and 
of  such  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  islands  as  was  destined  for 
China ;  and,  supplying  their  place  with  teas,  nankeens,  raw  and  manu- 
fftclured  silks,  ehina  root,  rermillion,  rhubarb,  drugs,  &c.  they  sailed 
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direct  to  Europe,  or  circuitously  by  America.  The  trade  in  furs,  now 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  was  originally  carried 
on  by  British  merchants  under  the  license  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Its  course  was  as  follows  :  British  manufactures  of  different  sorts,  such 
as  coarse  woollens,  broad-cloths,  blankets,  articles  of  ironmongery, 
sheet-copper,  buttons,  hardware,  tools,  muskets,  &c.  were  sent  out 
from  England  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  and  there  exchan- 
ged with  the  inhabitants  for  furs  of  various  descriptions.  This  trade 
was  established  by  the  North-West  Company  of  Canada  in  the  year 
preceding  the  American  War,  who  then  sent  vessels  round  Cape 
Horn,  under  licenses  granted  to  them  by  the  East  India  Company, 
to  convey  the  furs  collected  by  them  on  the  north-west  coast,  to  China 
for  sale. 

These  licenses  restricted  the  North-West  Company  to  selling  their 
furs  in  China  for  money,  and  to  pay  that  money  into  the  Company's 
chest,  for  bills  on  England.*  The  loss  arising  from  this  mode  of 
conducting  the  trade,  was  so  excessive,  that  they  were  very  soon 
obliged  to  abandon  it ;  and  they  now  export  the  British  manufactures 
necessary  to  procure  the  furs,  to  some  port  in  the  United  States, 
whence  they  are  transhipped  in  an  American  vessel  to  the  Columbia 
River.  The  same  vessel  conveys  the  furs  to  China;  and  an  arrange- 
ment is  made  with  the  American  merchant,  by  which  much  more 
beneficial  returns  are  obtained  by  the  North-West  Company  for  their 
trade,  than  by  the  former  mode.  The  Americans  being  subject  to 
none  of  the  restraints  by  which  British  traders  are  impeded,  have, 
however,  now  engrossed  nearly  the  whole  of  this  lucrative  branch  of 
commerce.  While  our  ships  are  compelled  to  return  to  England  with- 
out freight  or  cargo,  the  Americans  exchange  their  furs  for  the  commo- 
dities of  China,  and  take  those  commodities  to  any  market  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  which  may  afford  a  prospect  of  beneficial 
sale.  Mr.  Ellice,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Lords'  Committee  iu 
1821,  calculates  the  difference  between  bartering  furs  in  the  China 
market  for  Chinese  produce,  and  selling  them  for  money,  at  about 
twenty  five  per  cent. ;  and  Mr.  Lyall  expressly  says,  that  the  same 
circumstances  would  make  a  difference  of  at  least  2000/.  in  the  proceeds 
of  the  last  cargo  sold  by  his  house  at  Canton. 

Some  estimate  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  direct  and  circuitous 
trade  thus  carried  on  by  the  Americans,  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  statements,  the  first  of  which  is  taken  from  the  well-known 
work  of  Dr.  Serbert,  the  second  communicated  by  Mr.  Grant  to  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1821. 

In  the  First  Statement  of  the  Annual  Amount  of  the  Exports  from 
the  United  States  to  the  North-West  Coast  of  America,  from  the  year 
1792  to  1817,  it  appears  that  in  the  first  year  those  Exports  amounted 
only  to  1,586  dollai's;  but,  that  in  the  latter  year,  they  had  increased 
to  1,100,839  dollars ! 

In  the  Second  Statement  ofthe  Number  ofFurs  imported  into  China 
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*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Ellice  before  the  Lowls,  1B21-2. 
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by  the  Americans,  in  the  seasons  1805,  to  1819,  it  appears  that  no 
less  than  2,083,507  skins  of  various  kinds,  for  furs,  had  been  import©^ 
from  the  north-west  coast  of  America  !  i' 

In  the  year  1819,  a  Memorial  was  presented  to  the  Lords  of  Trade 
and  Plantations,  by  a  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Ship-owners,  in 
which  they  urged  their  claims  to  a  participation  in  the  profits  of  this 
export  of  British  goods.  In  proof  of  the  supposed  ignorance  in  which 
the  application  was  made,  Mr.  Grant  appealed  to  these  statements, 
contending  that  this  commerce  was  scarcely  deserving  of  encourage- 
ment, and  asserting  that  the  whole  basis  of  any  adventure  in  that 
trade,  would  be  a  return  cargo  from  China  to  this  country  and  foreign 
Europe.  We  adduce  these  statements  here,  more  to  illustrate  the 
wants  of  China,  than  to  prove  the  present  amount  of  its  consumption ; 
and  they  are  good  evidence  to  show  that  warm  substantial  apparel  is 
required  by  the  temperature  of  its  climate.  Reserving  the  much 
more  important  question  of  "  Return  Cargoes"  for  future  considera- 
tion, we  beg  to  say,  that  the  Ship-owners  by  no  means  limited  their 
views  to  the  export  trade.  The  third  paragraph  of  their  Memorial  is 
as  follows :  "  That  a  most  valuable  trade  might  be  carried  on  from 
this  country  with  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  in  British  manu- 
factures, to  be  exchanged  for  furs  for  the  China  market,  provided  that 
British  vessels  were  permitted  to  take,  in  return,  cargoes  at  China,  for 
other  markets  than  those  of  this  country,  which  trade  is  at  present 
almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans." 

Of  late  years,  this  export  of  dollars  and  of  furs  obtained  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  has  been  partially  superseded  by  a  direct  and 
much  more  beneficial  trade  in  British  manufactures.  It  appears,  from 
the  relations  of  those  whose  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion  on 
the  matter  have  been  most  extensive,  that  the  partiality  of  the  Chinese 
for  furs  is,  among  the  middle  orders  of  the  population,  rapidly  yielding 
to  a  preference  for  the  more  economical  substitute  of  woollens ;  and  it 
has  long  been  very  well  known  that  Chinese  merchants  at  Canton 
have  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  extensive  speculations  in  this 
way.  This  traffic  is  conducted  with  so  much  system,  regularity,  and 
notoriety,  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  occurrence  for  American 
vessels  to  take  in  cargoes  of  manufactures  destined  for  China,  at  Liver- 
pool :  and  though  we  agree  with  those  who  think  that  it  is  much  better 
that  the  products  of  our  industry  should  be  exported  by  the  Americans, 
than  not  be  exported  at  all ;  yet,  considering  the  loss  thus  incurred  by 
our  shipping  interest,  as  well  as  by  the  manufacturers  themselves,  this 
course  of  trade  in  British  goods  is,  to  us,  a  source  of  unmingled  vexa- 
tion. It  really  is  too  bad  that  we  should  thus  nurse  and  foster,  by  the 
loan  of  our  skill  and  ingenuity,  the  commerce  of  a  rival  nation,  more 
particularly  when  all  the  exertions  of  its  Legislature  are  directed  to 
raise  at  home  the  very  same  commodities  which  they  at  present  obtain 
from  us. 

For  a  time,  no  doubt,  the  demands  of  the  American  agents  may  en- 
liven the  markets,  and  relieve  the  distresses  of  our  manufacturers ;  but 
we  ought  not  lightly  to  forget  that  the  duties  levied  by  Congress  on 
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British  woollens,  amount  almost  to  a  prohibition  on  their  usfe  in-ihe 
provinces  of  the  Union  ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that,  so  soon  as  their 
broad-cloths  equal  in  beauty  and  texture  those  of  Leeds,  and  their 
cottons  those  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  their  consignments  to 
Canton  will  not  be  shipped  at  the  port  of  Liverpool.  The  existence, 
however,  of  this  traffic  furnishes  abundant  refutation  of  the  statements 
by  which  the  East  India  Company  have  all  along  endeavoured  to  im- 
pose upon  the  public ;  and  it  appears,  by  a  commercial  letter  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  from  their  supercargoes  in  China,  (of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract)  that  the  commerce  which  had  long  been  unproduc- 
tive in  their  hands,  was  turned  to  good  account  by  the  American 
adventurers. 

*  The  very  alarming  inroad,'  say  they, '  that  is  now  commenced  by  Ame- 
rican speculations  into  a  trade  hitherto  confined  to  the  Honourable 
Company,  will,  it  is  probable,  soon  place  all  certainty  of  calculation  in  its 
economy,  at  defiance.  Between  3,000  and  4,000  pieces  of  broad-cloth  have 
been  imported  under  the  American  flag  direct  from  England,  and  by  the 
circuitous  medium  of  America,  during  the  present  season ;  patterns  of 
these  cloths,  with  the  prices  and  terms  of  their  disposal,  will  be  forwarded 
by  our  supeiintendant  of  imports, — a  number  in  the  Thames  packet.'       •■^* 

'The  American  export  trade,  whijh  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  confined 
to  dollars,  purchased  at  a  premium  in  America,  or  shipped  by  a  circuitous 
voyage  in  England,  Lisbon,  and  Gibraltar,  has  been  considered  as  generally 
unprofitable.  The  Americans  are,  therefore,  well  contented  to  avail  them- 
selves of  a  channel  of  remittance  by  which  they  can  realise  the  prime  cost 
and  insurance  of  their  investment,  and  are  consequently  enabled  to  under- 
sell the  Honourable  Company  by  the  absence  of  those  heavy  charges  which 
their  invoices  usually  bear.  The  greatest  evil,  however,  which  we  are  led 
to  anticipate  from  this  encroachment,  is  the  death-blow  which  it  inflicts 
upon  the  monopoly  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  Honourable  Company :  it  is 
not  so  much  the  amount,  as  the  uncertainty  of  that  amount,  which  the  very 
gi'eat  fluctuation  in  American  commerce  renders  totally  incalculable,  and 
which  at  once  converts  a  trade,  hitherto  considered  as  regular  and  secure, 
into  a  most  uncertain  and  dangerous  speculation.  One  advantage,  how- 
ever, the  Company  most  incontrovertibly  possesses,  and  which  tlie  Ameri- 
cans can  neither  compete  with,  nor  deprive  them  of, — it  is  that  of  unim- 
peachable character  and  credit ;  the  experience  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
uniform  excellence  of  their  consignments,  and  the  passport  which  the 
Company's  mark  aff'ords  to  every  uninspected  package  through  all  quarters 
of  the  empire,  are  the  causes  to  which  we  are  now  indebted  for  the  ready 
circulation  of  our  woollens ;  while  those  of  the  Americans  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  consumption  of  Canton,  are  exposed  to  severe  scrutiny,  and 
viewed  with  a  suspicion  which  the  inequalities,  both  iii  the  measures  and 
quantities  of  the  present  importations,  are  ill  calculated  to  remove. 

"  'The  remarks  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  make  to  your 
Honourable  Committee  upon  the  subject  of  broad-cloth,  in  reference  to 
the  American  trade,  are  equally  applicable  to  camblets,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  which  have  been  imported  under  that  flag  during  the  presen^ 
season.'  -, 

-  It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  Company's  supercargoes  consoling  thfiir 
.Igpiployers,  under  the  calamity  of  American  invasion,  on  the  ground 
^,tbB|i%.^unimpeachable  character  and   credit.'     pj,  ^.^^^^w;^^^ii^^ 
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pre-eminence  thus  obtained,  we  heartily  congratulate  the  Directonr;r 
they  are  welcome  to  every  advantage  which  *  a  long  course  of  honour- 
able  dealing'  may  have  earned;  and  if  the  sneer  at  the  American 
traders  were  not  meant  to  include  free  traders  in  general,  we  should 
not  feel  any  violent  anxiety  to  take  arms  in  support  of  their  reputa- 
tion ;  but  knowing  the  inference  which  is  drawn  from  all  such 
inuendos,  we  beg  to  remind  the  Honourable  Company,  that  their 
commerce  has  been  more  than  once  at  a  stand,  while  that  of  America 
went  on ;  that  the  American  Ambassador  has  not  been  cuffed  and 
hurtled  in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace  at  Pekin ;  that  the  mariners 
of  that  nation  have  excited  no  disturbance,  been  guilty  of  no 
offence,  nor  has  the  cry  of  '  blood  for  blood '  been  raised  against 
them  in  the  streets  of  Canton.  So  far,  at  least,  their  character  is  as 
good  as  that  of  the  servants  of  the  East  India  Company;  and  from 
the  statement,  which  we  now  present,  of  their  imports  of  British 
goods  into  China,  it  will  appear  that  they  are  likely  to  enjoy  all  its 
advantages. 

In  a  statement  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain,  in  foreign  vessels, 
to  countries  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter, 
it  appears,  that  in  1817,  it  was  461/.;  in  1818,  2,527/.;  in  1819, 
34,909/. ;  and  in  1820,  178,358/. :  a  rate  of  increase  which  shews  at 
once  the  soundness  of  the  trade. 

From  these  statements,  it  appears  that  while  the  Company's  super- 
cargoes were  informing  the  Directors  that  the  woollens  imported  by 
the  Americans  were  confined  to  the  consumption  of  Canton,  exposed 
to  '  severe  scrutiny,'  and  '  viewed  with  great  suspicion,'  they  amounted 
in  value  to  no  less  than  161,269/.,  in  addition  to  their  other  importa- 
tions. Now,  recollecting  for  a  moment  that  Canton  is  situated  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  empire,  removed  only  twenty-three  degrees 
from  the  equator,  and  consequently  exposed  to  intense  heat  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  we  beg  to  ask,  if  this  fact  alone  be  not 
demonstrative  of  the  falsehood  of  the  Company's  statements,  and  of 
the  fitness  of  the  Chinese  market  as  a  vent  for  British  woollen  manu- 
factures ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  supercargoes  at  Canton  (with  ^ii\Y 
exceptions)  know  no  more  about  the  interior  of  China  than  if  they 
had  never  slept  beyond  the  sound  of  Bow  bell.  Mewed  up  at  a  dis- 
tance of  1,100  miles  from  the  capital,  their  communications  are  con- 
fined to  the  merchants  of  the  Hong,  who  have  precisely  the  same  in- 
ducements to  defraud  the  Chinese,  as  the  East  India  Company  to 
impose  upon  the  people  of  England.  Taking  their  cue  from  their 
employers  at  home,  the  officers  of  the  factory  know  exactly  what  sort 
of  advices  are  approved  in  Leadenhall-street ;  they  are  well  aware  of 
the  utter  indifference  with  which  the  Directors  regard  a  rise  or  fall  in 
the  demand  for  British  manufactures,  and  sufficiently  sagacious  to 
discover  that  the  most  alarming  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  American 
encroachment  is  the  death-blow  which  it  inflicts  on  the  monopoly  of 
the  Honourable  Company. 

Of  the  two,  we  would  rather  that  the  free  trade  of  America  should 
prosper  than  that  the  selfish  system  of  exclusion  should  prevail.     We 
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look  upon  the  traffic  of  our  transatlantic  rivals  as  the  prize  which  they 
have  gained  by  the  enterprise  and  intrepidity  of  their  mercantile  cha- 
racter :  we  feel  that  had  we  been  unfettered  by  the  chains  of  prohi- 
bition, we  should  have  passed  them  in  the  gainful  race ;  and  we  doubt 
not,  that  when  the  embai'rassments  of  the  charter  ai'e  removed^  they 
will  find  in  the  free  mariners  of  Great  Britain  more  ejflfectivc  and 
more  formidable  competitors,  than  those  to  whom  they  have  hitherto 
been  opposed. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  American  imports  into  Cantim 
during  the  seasons  of  i823-24,  1824-25,  and  1825-26,  beginning 
on  the  1st  July  and  ending  on  the  30th  of  June ;  taken  from  the  records 
of  the  American  Consulate  at  Canton  : — 


ter 


Number  of  Vessels 
Spanish  dollars 
Ginseng 
Quicksilver 
Lead       .     . 
Iron        ,     . 
Copper   .     . 
Skins,  Land  0 
Do.      Seal 
Do.      Fox 
Do.      Rabbit 
Do.      Beaver 
Cochineal  . 
Sandal-wood 
Beche  de  Mer 
Camblets     . 
Cloths     .     . 
Long-Ells   . 
Handkerchiefs 
Shirtings 
Cambrics     . 
Candles 

Rice  and  Paddy 
Chintz    .     . 
Cotton     .     . 
Tortoise-shell 
Tin     .     .     . 
Tobacco 
Wine       .     - 
Rope       .     . 
Canvass 
Various  articles 


1823-24 

,     .     .  34  .     , 

4,090,100  .     . 
.     427  peculs 
.  8,210  .     .     , 
.  3,610  .     .     , 


10,044  .     . 

.  3,144  .     , 
10,855  pieces  , 
12,909  .     .     , 
17,986  .     .     , 

.      100  .     . 

.  4,588  .     .     . 
160  peculs 

.  3,404  .     .     . 

.      185  .     .     . 

.  6,362  pieces 

.  7,791  .     .     . 
20,796  .     .     , 

.  6,807  .     .     . 


1824-25 
,  .  .  43 
6,524,500 
.  6,039 
.  6,452 
.  5,912 
13,459 
;      994 


1,000  .    .     . 
135  peculs 

6,770  pieces 
1,070  bales  . 
37  peculs 
2,350  boxes 
1,082  peculs 
849  cases 
250  peculs* 
87       .     . 


1825-26 
.     .     .  42 
5,725,000 
.  3,357 
.  3,738 
19^666 
.  3,441 
.  1,509 
14,883 
32,521 
10,108 
.  1,010 
.  4^6 
.      255 
.  3,097 
.      186 
.  4,290 
12,067 
10,620 
31,694 
13,694 
.  8,288 
72 
49,993 
.  7,376 
.      195 
16 
.     451 
16 
.     278 
.     265 
15 
.  8,000 


*  Gross  weights  in  use  at  Canton, 
lb.  oz.  dr. 

1  Tale  weighs    0  0         19.75  avoir<iu|)oi5C, 

16  Tales 1  Catty 1  3  12 

100  CaUies  .'..IPecul 133  5  5.28 
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From  this  specification  of  American  imports  at  Canton,  a  naore 
c(MTect  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  general  course  and  prospects 
of  that  trade  than  from  the  most  laboured  and  lengthened  descrip- 
tion. In  examining  the  items  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  attention 
of  our  readers  will  be  mainly  directed  to  those  articles  which  are  the 
produce  of  British  industry.  It  will  be  seen  that,  without  any  very 
sensible  decrease  in  the  importations  of  furs,  which,  on  account  of 
their  superior  beauty,  will  always  be  in  request  among  the  higher  or- 
ders of  Chinese,  the  trade  in  camblets,  cloths,  long-ells,  handkerchiefs, 
shirtings,  cambric,  &c.,  exhibits  all  the  symptoms  of  steady  and  dur- 
able prosperity.  Now,  at  that  prosperity  we  should  be  the  last  to  di- 
rect an  envious  glance,  if  we  were  allowed  to  meet  the  Americans  on 
the  fair  gi'ound  of  unfettered  competition ;  but  we  confess  that  it  does 
hurt  and  mortify  our  self-love  to  think,  that  whatever  advantages  we 
have  obtained  by  the  skill  of  our  artisans  and  the  excellence  of  our 
machinery,  should  be  converted  to  our  detriment  and  loss ;  that  en- 
gines for  our  destruction  should  be  selected  from  our  own  magazines  ; 
and  that,  supplying,  during  the  infancy  of  American  manufactures, 
the  wants  of  their  Asiatic  correspondents,  we  should  enable  them  to 
pre-occupy  a  branch  of  commerce  of  which  the  materials  will,  ere 
long,  be  furnished  by  their  own  looms. 

In  the  Report  presented  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  the  policy  of  America  is  plainly  and  in- 
telligibly developed. 

*  The  complete  establishment,'  says  he,*  *  of  American  manufactures 
in  wool,  cotton,  iron,  and  hemp,  is  believed  to  be  of  very  high  moment 
to  the  nation.  All  the  principa}  raw  materials  are  at  hand,  or  could 
be  commanded.  The  skill  for  imparting  excellence  to  them  would  come 
at  the  proper  time.  There  would  be  no  want  of  labour,  to  which  an  abun- 
dant water  power,  as  well  as  artificial  machinery,  would  everywhere  be 
lending  its  assistance.  Capital  would  be  found  for  investment  in  them.  If 
their  establishment,  by  the  immediate  protection  of  the  laws  should  at  first 
raise  the  cost  of  the  articles,  and  for  a  succession  of  years  keep  it  up,  a  true 
forecast,  looking  to  the  future  rather  than  adapting  all  its  calculations  to; 
the  existing  hour,  would  not  hesitate  to  embrace  the  protecting  policy^  * 
Manufactures  of  fine  cottons,  of  woollens  of  all  descriptions,  of  iron  articles, 
and  of  those  from  hemp,  have  already  arrived  at  a  point  in  the  United 
States  justifying  the  conclusion,  that  some  additional  encouragement  from 
Congress  is  alone  wanting  to  fix  them  upon  lasting  and  profitable  foun- 
dations. 

*  There  i?  the  strongest  reason,  from  past  experience,  to  feel  assured,  that 
American  industry  and  resources,  stimulated  into  full  competition,  will 
supply  the  commodities  cheaper  in  price,  as  well  as  better  in  quality,  than 
they  have  heretofore  come  to  us  from  other  coimtries.  As  regards  cotton 
articles,  such  is  the  exuberance  of  the  raw  material  in  the  United  States, 
that  it  cannot  be  assuming  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  day  is  not  remote 
when  they  will  largely  supply  other  countries  of  the  world  with  these  fa- 
brics. Already  they  have  begun  to  do  so  to  some  extent  with  those  of  the 
coarser  species.  European  science,  applied  to  the  manufacturing  arts,  has 
indeed  returned  to  India,  in  the  manufactured  state,  the  native  cotton  of 

*  American  Papers,  p.  130,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  25th  July, 
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India  ;  but  it  will  be  the  effect  of  our  own  policy  if  a  similar  traffic  be  long 
permitted  to  go  on  between  Europe  and  the  United  States.  That  the  lat- 
ter will  continue,  under  all  circumstances,  to  supply  Europe  with  a  full 
portion  of  raw  cotton,  cannot  be  doubted,  from  the  present  and  growing? 
state  of  that  manufacture  in  Europe.  That  they  might  also  be  enabled,  by 
the  policy  recommended,  to  vie  with  any  nation  in  sending  to  the  markets 
of  Europe,  articles  manufactured  from  this  material,  is  an  opinion  which  is 
believed  to  rest  upon  no  exaggerated  estimate  in  their  manufacturing  abi- 
lity, however  dormant  it  may  be  in  reference  to  such  a  result  now.  That 
this  invaluable  raw  material,  but  thirty  years  ago  scarcely  known  to  our' 
fields  any  more  than  to  the  British  loom,  is  destined  to  draw  out  a  far 
greater  portion  of  the  productive  labour  of  this  country  than  it  has  yet  put 
in  action,  and  mark  an  era  in  its  manufacturing,  as  it  has  already  done  in 
its  agricultural,  riches,  is  an  anticipation  which  rational  calculations  of  the 
future  may  justify.  What  is  said  of  our  cotton  manufactures,  may,  it  is 
believed,  be  said  with  scarcely  less  confidence  eventually,  though  perhaps 
not  immediately,  of  those  of  w  ool.  The  latter,  from  being  more  compli- 
cated in  their  whole  process,  and  more  difficult  and  costly  in  the  skill  ne« 
cessary  to  their  elaboration,  naturally  require  more  time  to  be  reared  into 
perfection.  They  claim,  on  this  account,  and  claim  the  more  imperiously, 
the  immediate  and  decisive  succour  of  the  laws.' 

So  far  the  American  Secretary.     While  our  Ministers  are  threaten-  ? 
ing  to  furnish  Manchester  and  Glasgow  with  Indian  raw  cotton,  the  ' 
Americans  contemplate  the  supply  of  our  shops  with  cotton  manufac- 
tures !     Are  we  not  warranted,  then,  in   the  belief  that  the  trade 
which  they  carry  on  in  British  goods  with  the  people  of  Asia  is  merely 
provisional,  seeing  that  they  look  forward  to  the  supply  of  a  much 
more  difficult  and  fastidious  market  ?     It  is  idle  to  conceal  from  our- 
selves the  fact,  which  presses  upon  us  on  every  side,  that  unless  we 
speedily  emancipate  ourselves  from  the  fetters  by  which  our  commerce 
with  the  Eastern  world  is  restrained,  to  us  all  the  advantages  derivable 
from  that  rich  field  of  mercantile  speculation  are  lost  for  ever.     We 
may,  to  be  sure,  now  and  then  receive  an  order  from  New  York  to 
supply,  for  some  W'ealthy  mandarin,  an  ear-ring,  a  bracelet,  a  smel- 
ling-bottle, or  a  clock  ;  but  the  manufactures  on  which  the  comfort  of  ^ 
our  people,  our  commercial  power,  and  financial  prosperity  depend,^] 
will  be  unknown  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Surely,  then,  we 
are  not  unreasonable  or  importunate,  when  we  implore  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  England  to  look  to  this  in  time,  to  exert  every 
nerve  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  such  an  odious  and  iniquitous 
system  as  that  which  continues  political  power  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
body  as  the  East  India  Company  :  or  which  shall  leave  a  vestige  of 
that  Monopoly — which,  without  producing  the  slightest  good  to  any 
fraction  of  the  King's  subjects,  detracts  from  their  enjoyments,  and  . 
cripples  the  resources  of  all — which,  by  encouraging  foreign  industry, , 
and  depressing  our  own,  feeds  and  invigorates  the  competition  of  rival  , 
states, — and  contributes,  more  than  any  other  cause,  to  dissipate  the 
wealth  and  impair  the  prosperity  of  the  empire.  i 
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SECOND  LETTER  TO  LORD  GREY,  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
THE  IRISH  CHURCH. 
My  Lord, 

The  degree  of  confidence  with  which  not  only  the  humhler 
and  more  sanguine,  hut  even  the  richer  and  more  aristocratic,  the  digni- 
taries and  prelates  of  this  land,  regard  the  efficiency  of  the  ecclesiastical 
Establishment,  may  he  estimated  from  various  expedients  resorted  to,  since 
public  attention  has  been  practically  directed  to  the  wants  and  woes  of 
Ireland.  There  are  noblemen,  who,  following  the  example  of  our  pious 
ancestors,  have  appointed  men  in  whom  they  repose  confidence,  to  the 
situation  of  domestic  chaplains  in  their  families.  The  propriety  of  this  ar- 
rangement may  not  always  have  originated  in  the  negligence  of  the  paro- 
chial clergy;  still,  it  may  not  be  unquestionable,  in  some  instances, 
whether  the  inefficiency  of  the  resident  rector  (where  he  has  been  resident) 
or  the  curate,  did  occasion  such  appointments.  The  cause,  perhaps,  is  yet 
more  palpable,  which  has  operated  on  the  minds  of  a  Clanbrassil,  a  Mande- 
Tille,  or  a  Farnham,  so  effectually  as  to  introduce  into  their  arrangements 
the  employment  of  a  new  order  of  men,  entitled  moral  agents,  a  race  of 
amphibious  character,  neither  lay  nor  clerical :  whence  the  necessity,  and 
whence  the  origin,  of  such  labourers,  to  whom  are  committed  the  manage- 
ment of  schools,  the  superintendence  of  charities,  and  the  visits  of  mercy  to 
the  sick  and  ignorant,  if  the  Establishment,  which  is  so  well  stocked,  be 
also  efficient  ?  and  what  is  implied  in  the  acknowledged  necessity  of  such 
an  apparatus  as  this  for  the  country,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  these  lords'  de- 
mesnes.^ Still  another  expedient  of  protestant  zeal,  but  not  of  judicious 
design  or  innoxious  tendency,  stands  forth  as  a  speaking  witness  against 
the  adaptation  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  machinery,  which  abounds  so  ex- 
travagantly, is  so  unjustly  oppressive,  and  has  been  employed  in  Ireland 
for  three  centuries,  with  such  inefficiency. 

The  Reformation  Society  has  been  patronised  as  a  sort  of  demi-stale- 
chariot,  in  which  are  yoked,  as  the  great  leaders,  noble  lords  and  episcopal 
dignitaries;  in  which  it  was  predicted— at  least,  anticipated — that  nominal 
Protestantism  would  drive  over  this  land  without  a  hindrance  or  a  pause  ; 
and  by  which  the  bishop's  crosier  was  speedily  to  displace  the  crucifix,  and 
the  other  regalia  of  St.  Peter.  This  Association  was,  and  is,  a  king's-ap- 
prover,  a  self-condemning  evidence  against  the  fitness  of  the  Church  for 
the  wants  of  Ireland :  w  ilh  this  Society,  the  zealous  churchman,  almost 
forgetting  his  own  episcopal  ordination,  and  the  uncoiisecrated  and  unau- 
thorized hands  by  which  dissenting  ministers  had  been  designated  to  their 
office,  did  yet  urge  and  implore  the  junction  and  co-operation  of  the  po- 
lemical presbyterian  and  talented  independent.  Need  I  adduce  yet  again 
the  episcopal  and  lordly  patronage  and  high  Church  smiles,  bestowed  upon 
the  London  Hibernian  School  Society;  and  their  zealous  advocacy,  though 
of  recent  display,  in  aid  of  the  Kildare-place  Schools,  as  corroborative  tes- 
timony of  their  own  conviction  and  predominating  fear,  that  the  Church 
either  has  not  done  what  it  should  have  done,  or  that  it  is  not  adequate  for 
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the  onerous  duties  imposed  upon  a  legalized  Establislinient?  Let  tlie 
lordly  advocates  of  things  as  they  are,  say,  would  it  he  humane  to  continue 
such  an  order,  and  entrust  to  such  functionaries,  for  any  further  probation, 
the  revenues  of  an  impoverished  country,  and  the  religious  services  of  an 
alienated  people  ?  Is  more  time  necessary  to  prove  that  the  Church  of 
£ngland  has  not  been  adapted  to  the  state  or  wants  of  Ireland  ?  It  wvas 
enacted  by  authority  of  Parliament,  "  that  after  a  specified  time,  such  a 
creed  shall  be  believed,  and  such  a  rubric  used,  by  all  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  who  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  emoluments  and  revenues  of  the 
Chuich,  and  do  the  duty;  and  those  who  refuse  to  do  these  things,  shall 
he  ejected  from  their  benefices,  and  others  put  in  their  place."  This  was 
surely,  the  vanity  of  legislation,  and  we  are  called  to  endure  the  vexation 
of  spirit  which  is  its  consequence. 

Besides  the  Protestant  Reformed  Church,  I  have  referred,  my  lord,  to 
other  communities  in  Ireland ;  and,  perhaps,  it  may  serve  a  good  cause,  if 
I  proceed  to  sur\  ey  the  moral  statistics  of  this  Countr}',  as  exhibited  in  the 
sectarian  divisions  of  the  people,  in  the  respective  supplies  of  instruction 
for  the  several  denominations,  and  in  the  relative  proportions  of  those  who 
are  receiving  elementary  or  scholastic  education. 

The  people  of  Ireland  are,  three  out  of  every  four,  attached  to  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  upwards  of  six  millions  are  nominally  subject  to  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  and  other  clergy  of  that  communion; 
receiving  the  sacraments  from  them,  submitting  to  their  direction  in 
matters  of  faith  and  practice,  and  leaving  in  their  hands  the  government 
of  the  Church.  A  chief  part  of  their  clerical  duties  consist  in  ceremonial 
performances  ;  the  presentation  of  prayers  and  masses  in  the  Latin  tongue ; 
the  celebration  of  marriage,  baptism,  and  confirmation  ;  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  absolution  to  the  penitent ;  extreme  unction  to  the  dying ;  and 
the  Eucharist.  They  enjoin  upon  the  people  that  they  must  not  examine 
for  themselves  the  grounds  of  belief,  but  should  implicitly  embrace  what 
the  Church  believes  ;  they  deny  the  right  of  private  judgment;  and  con- 
sequently do  not  appeal  to  the  understanding,  nor  labour  to  enlighten  the 
mind  on  debateable  points  of  doctrine.  The  priest  does  not,  except  on 
great  or  peculiar  occasions,  direct,  by  a  lengthened  discourse,  instructions 
to  the  people ;  and  when  he  speaks,  it  is  rather  by  hortatory  address,  than 
didactic  instructions  ;  enforcing  some  point  of  canonical  obedience,  rather 
tlian  some  principle  of  faith,  or  some  argumentative  illustration  of  Christian 
doctrines.  The  clergy  command,  the  people  obey;  the  priest  dicUites,  the 
flock  implicitly  receive  ;  the  Church  is  the  depositary  of  the  divine  will ; 
the  pontiff  is  the  vicegerent  of  heaven;  and,  by  his  priests,  the  universal 
keeper  of  unenlightened  conscience,  and  disposer  of  superstitious  fears. 

If  I  am  not  misinformed,  my  lord,  there  are  in  this  Church  four  archbishops, 
and  twenty-four  bishops,  while  eachprelate  is  assisted  in  the  government  of  the 
diocese  by  a  vicar-general  and  dean :  there  are  also  chapters,  and  members  of 
them  who  are  dignitaries,  colleges  and  professorships,  orders  of  brotherhood, 
and  monastic  superiors,seculars  and  regular  clergy,  parish-priests  and  curates- 
I  have  been  assured,  that  in  most  of  the  town-parishes,  besides  the  priest 
■who  is  rector,  there  are  generally  a  plurality  of  curates,  sometimes  three  or 
four,  causing  the  excess  in  the  number  of  curates  over  the  number  of  parish 
priests  to  be  three  curates  for  two  rectors.  There  are  some  unions  of 
parishes,  as  also  of  bishoprics,  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  well  as  in  the 
Established  Church,  but  they  are  not  so  frequent  in  the  former  as  in  the 
latter.  Supposing  that  of  the  number,  2,450  parishes  in  the  legalised  Churchy 
460  had  merged  into  union  in  the  Romish  Church,  we  have  2,000  parish 
rectors,  and  3,000  parish  curates ;  in  all  for  Ireland — 
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Secular  Clergy    .     .     .    5,000      I      Vicars-General 
Archbishops    ....         28      I      Professors,  &c.      , 

Deans 28      | 

Total  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  .  .  .  .  5,134 
Besides  the  monks,  friars,  and  other  orders  of  brotherhood  among  tUfPl 
regulars.  I  believe  it  may  be  known  at  Rome  how  many  of  these  lattQJrf*| 
are  employed  in  Ireland;  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  information  on  thfc^l 
point,  since  my  enquiries  have  entirely  fiiiled  to  afford  me  satisfaction.  Kf 
is  of  importance,  however,  to  recollect 

1st.    That  whatever  be  the  number,  they  are  employed  among  a  popu- 
lation of  six  millions.     If  we  suppose  the  regular  clergy  to  number  1,00()^^ 
we  have  then  6,134 ;  giving  something  less  than  a  thousand  for  each  offii' 
cial  in  the  Romish  Church ;  while  we  have,  in  the  Church  of  Englan'di'^ 
a  clergyman  for  every  210  parishioners  in  the  aggregate.  ' 

2ndly.  That  adding  these  two  classes  together,  and  their  flocks  together, 
we  have  two  clergymen  for  a  smaller  number  than  every  1,200  souls:  a 
priest-ridden  country  is  Ireland  surely. 

3rdly.  That  while  all  classes  are  constrained  to  contribute  their  propor- ; 
tion  to  support  the  Protestant  Clergy,  who  have  each  210  persons,  the  Ro-'; 
man  Catholics  voluntarily  pay  for  the  support  of  their  Ministers  also,  ex-*- > 
cepting  the  small  sum  paid  by  Parliamentary  grant  for  Maynooth.  i 

4thly.  Leaving  the  comparative  sums  paid  to  these  functionaries,  and' 
tlie  total  amount,  to  be  considered  hereafter ;  as  also  what  the  working 
clergy  of  the  one,  and  the  working  clergy  of  the  other,  receive ;  it  maj' 
now  be  observed,  that  it  is  as  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  performs  his  ser- 
vices that  he  is  paid.  He  must  exorcise,  apply  the  oil,  salt,  &c.,  and  the 
water  of  baptism ;  he  must  give  absolution,  administer  extreme  unction, 
and  attend  the  burials  of  the  dead,  &c.  before  he  can  receive  the  dues  for 
such  work. 

It  has  not  been  because  the  tree  of  Protestantism  was  planted  under  the 
shade  of  Parliamentary  legislation,  that  it  has  stood  assaults,  and  endures 
till  this  day,  the  rough  wind  of  popular  indignation,  and  the  lashing  of  the 
noisy  waves : — the  tumult  of  the  people  would  have  long  since  destroyed 
such  a  plantation ;  but,  because  amid  all  its  abuses  or  defects,  the  seed 
of  the  Kingdom,  the  pure  word  of  God,  was  possessed  by  it,  and  here  and 
there  was  scattered  by  it  among  the  people ;  a  special  Providence  has  sus- 
tained it,  and  the  Ruler  of  Nations  has  said,  "Destroy  it  not,  for  a  blessing 
is  in  it."    While  the  Romish  Church  has  stood,  partly  from  the  antipathy 
that  the  people  have  to  the  purer  and  more  spiritual  doctrines  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  their  extreme  ignorance  of  truth,  and  destitution  of  gene- 
ral knowledge, — partly  through  the  sympathy  and  deep-rooted  affection/ 
with  which  we  grow  up  to  our  fathers'  religion ;  in  part,  also,  its  popula- 
rity is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  vicious  policy  of  a  persecuting  monopoly,  in 
favour  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  in  part  to  the  zealous  efforts  and 
interested  cunning  of  an  indefatigable  and  isolated  priesthood — an  anti- 
social apparatus,  powerful  only  for  the  accomplishment  of  despotism,  and,  : 
the  maintenance  of  error ;  and  whose  devices  have  not  been  met  by  equal 
exertion,  patience,  and  zeal,  on  the  part  of  the  reformed  clergy.     It  is   : 
remarked  by  observ  ers  in  society,  that  the  clergy  in  the  Romish  Church, 
since  the  triumph  of  liberal  principles  has  placed  them  on  a  civil  equality    '. 
with  other  sects  of  the  people,  have  exhibited  greater  attention  to  dresiss   ; 
and  external  appearance,  are  more  frequently  seen  in  promenades  and  in 
social  intercourse,  indulge  more  in  luxuries  enjoyed  by  Protestant  Divines, 
in  carriages,  horses,  &c.  and  vie  with  other  members  of  society  in  attain- 
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ments  and  influence.  And  why  should  they  not  ?  It  is  well  they  should 
come  into  mingled  intercourse,  and  that  the  interchange  of  civility  should 
smooth  down  the  asperities  of  polemical  hostility;  while  those  hitherto 
deemed  their  antagonists  would  do  well  to  make  the  amende  honorable, 
and  instead  of  repining  at  their  advancement,  and  heing  jealous  hecause 
of  the  prominence  of  the  priests  in  society,  they  should  recognize  it  as  the 
effect  of  a  new  impulse  given  to  the  energies  of  the  nation,  by  the  change 
in  civic  and  political  liberty ;  and  is  only  remarkable,  because  of  the  unna- 
tural order  of  things  existing  before. 

The  rapid  increase  of  influence  acquired  by  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
community  is  not  to  be  dreaded.  It  is  no  proof  that  the  Church  of  Rome, 
in  Ireland,  is  becoming  stronger  as  an  ecclesiastical  body  ;  the  fact  is  rather, 
that  as  the  members,  so  the  clergy,  of  that  Church,  becoming  more  nume- 
rous by  means  of  population,  more  intelligent  and  more  wealthy  by  the 
general  advancement  of  society,  are  acquiring  their  appropriate  position 
among  their  neighbours.  And  this  has  been  rendered  more  apparent  from 
the  depressions  to  which,  as  victims  ofa  persecuting  religious  tyranny,  they 
Avere  formerly  exposed.  It  has  been  suggested,  by  a  very  shrewd  writer, 
as  a  principle  of  political  economy,  that  the  more  near  to  equality  the 
members  of  one  Church  rise  in  political  influence  with  the  members  of  pre- 
dominating Churches,  the  more  is  that  Church  in  danger  of  losing  its  dis- 
tinguishing features,  and  its  very  being  as  a  separate  body.  If  this  be 
true  generally,  the  Church  of  Rome  will  prove  no  exception  to  the  rule : 
and  we  only  wish  to  see  the  clergy  of  that  Church  coming  forward  in 
literary  competition,  taking  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  general  learning, 
and  encouraging  the  growth  of  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  scientific 
researches.  I  do  not  say  it  from  any  desire  to  malign  or  misrepresent,  but 
I  believe  the  works  of  research,  in  history  or  philosophy,  in  theology  or 
politics,  which  have  emanated  from  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priesthood, 
are  few  and  far  between, — and  not  always  like  angel  visitants.  Let  them 
advance  to  the  generous  ambition  of  literary  eminence,  and  seek  to  stand 
approved  as  the  learned  and  useful  members  of  society,  exerting  their 
undoubted  powers  for  the  general  advancement  of  their  fellow  men,  and 
the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  for  the  cultivation  of  letters,  the  disco- 
very of  useful  plans,  and  the  discharge  of  mutual  kindness  and  good-will. 

I  shall  continue  this  subject  in  another  Letter ;  and  in  the  meantime, 

I  remain  your  Lordship's  most  obedient  Servant, 

r.-  A  RESIDENT  IN  IRELAND. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  and  other  topics,  of  which  our  Review  is  made  the 
channel,  we  take  occasion  to  recommend  our  Correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  advocacy  of  any  peculiar  theological  views  is  sure  to  excite  a  desire  to  contro- 
vert them  in  other  parties,  and  that  such  a  controversy  would  be  endless.  It 
would  be  impossible,  however,  in  common  fairness  to  refuse  admission  to  the  com- 
municatiim  of  any  Catholic  writer,  who,  differing  entirely  in  his  views  from  the  , 
author  of  this  letter,  should  attempt  to  controvert  the  assertions  or  views  maiu> 
taincd  in  it,  if  done  with  moderation  and  temper,  and  confined  within  a  reasonable 
space.  Our  principles  of  free  discussion  would  induce  us  to  give  an  equal  hearing 
to  both  sides  of  every  question — as  far  as  other  claims  on  our  space  would  admit. 
But  knowing  how  interminable  and  how  generally  unavailing  is  a  purely  theolo- 
gical controversy  when  conducted  in  the  pages  of  a  Periodical  Journal,  we  ai*e 
especially  desirous  of  guarding  ourselves  against  its  admission  ;  and  desire  to  be 
held  responsible  for  no  opinions  expressed  by  any  of  our  Correspondents,  as  we 
have  room  enough,  in  the  department  peculiarly  editorial,  to  develope  and 
maintain  o\^y  j^^^».-:^N|3jrE  OF  THE  EniTOE.  ,       .4o^.*.*^-q:  iv 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  PLAX  OF   A   COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN, 
FOR  COLONISING  CANADA  WITH  POLISH  EXILES. 

Sir,  Liverpool,  June  20,  1833.. 

The  plan  for  colonising  Canada  with  Polish  emigrants,  whicli 
appears  in  the  Sixteenth  Number  of  your  popular  periodical,  has  induced 
me  to  take  the  liberty  of  offering  some  remarks  on  the  subject.  "  A  Coun- 
try Gentleman"  displays  much  sagacity,  as  an  Economist,  in  the  develope- 
ment  of  his  ideas  ;  but,  in  the  wish  to  be  a  legislator,  he  neither  consults 
nature,  nor  the  wishes  of  the  people  whose  welfare  he  has  in  view. 

Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  spirit  and  the  desires  of  my  countrymen, — the 
emigrants  in  question, — I  cannot  adequately  express  how  desolating  to  the 
mind  of  a  Pole  is  the  idea  of  quitting  Europe.  The  ruins  of  his  countiy, 
based  upon  ages,  remain  in  Europe :  nothing,  therefore,  can  tear  him 
thence ! 

Notwithstanding  that,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  fills  up  his  broken  regi- 
ments with  the  people  of  Poland,  and  depopulates  the  land  by  carrying 
aw  ay  its  children  to  the  frontiers  of  Asia ;  he  still  further  directs  his  perse- 
cutions against  her  exiled  sons,  by  treating  them  as  so  many  apostles  of 
their  holy  cause  in  the  midst  of  enlightened  people.  He  has  recourse  to  di- 
verse w  eapons :  to  weak  governments  he  issues  commands  for  the  execution 
of  his  decrees ;  to  the  stronger  ones  he  makes  promises  and  concessions ;  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  spares  no  calumnies  to  discredit  the  emigrants  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  calling  them  rehels,  firebrands,  and  disturbers  of  the 
•peace  of  Europe  !  Happily,  however,  history  replies  for  us  :  the  Pole  has 
endeavoured  to  guarantee  the  peace  of  Europe,  from  the  north-east,  for 
nearly  ten  centuries.  It  is  said  that  fear  is  a  great  magnifier,  and  that 
cowards  are  ever  credulous  ;  thus  there  are  some  Governments  which  give 
credit  to  every  calumny,  or  which,  for  other  reasons,  enter  into  the  system 
of  Russia.  Prussia  has  compelled  many  Polish  soldiers,  who  sought  an 
asylum  there,  to  re-enter  Poland  to  receive  the  pretended  amnesty,  and 
such  as  refused  were  fired  upon,  and  afterwards  condemned  to  hard  labour. 
Austria  imprisoned  several  thousand  Poles  in  dififerent  fortresses  :  the  other 
Gei-man  princes  obey  with  servility  the  orders  of  Nicholas;  and  all  the 
world  knows  how  the  French  Government  has  demeaned  itself. 

In  order  to  expel  the  relics  of  the  Polish  nation,  who  live  in  qniet  retire- 
ment throughout  Germany,  Gallicia,  and  Hungary,  in  the  bosom  of  bene- 
volent families,  where  the  claws  of  the  Police  cannot  reach  them,  false  in- 
telligence is  published  in  the  gazettes ;  and  public  opinion,  that  queen  of 
the  world,  is  abused,  in  order  to  slander  them.  Last  year,  in  the  month  of 
.July,  I  was  in  Germany — it  matters  not  in  what  part — and  was  on  the  eve 
of  my  departure  for  England,  when  some  disturbances  suddenly  broke  out, 
which  endangered  my  safety.  The  Poles  have  been  relentlessly  bunted 
down  in  all  Germany,  where  it  has  been  declared,  d.  priori,  that  they  have 
been  concerned  in  these  movements,  and,  although  not  a  single  Pole  has 
been  found  among  the  insurgents,  the  persecution  of  tlie  Poles  has  not 
abated.  As  in  modern  politics,  but  little  regard  is  generally  paid  to  justice, 
or  the  means  employed,  so  long  as  the  object  of  the  Government  is  gauied, 
this  was  a  good  pretext  for  sweeping  all  Germany  clear  of  persons  who  had 
struggled  and  fought  against  despotism. 
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In  spite  of  various  obstacles,  I  embarked  at  a  port  in  the  Adriatic,  and, 
by  way  of  Corfu,  Malta,  and  Gibraltar,  preceded  to  England.  During  the 
passage,  I  read  with  surprise,  some  extracts  from  the  Gazettes  of  Augsburg, 
Pesth,  and  Trieste,  copied  afterwards  into  the  Government  paper  at  Malta, 
and  the  Journals  at  Venice,  Florence,  and  Rome,  that  a  great  number  of 
Poles  had  entered  the  service  of  Donna  Maria,  and  that  some  thousands 
more  from  France  were  about  to  join  them  at  Oporto.  After  leaving  Gi- 
braltar, I  arrived  at  this  port,  and  at  the  end  of  four  days  I  met  with  only 
one  Pole,*  a  young  officer,  who  had  been  recently  wounded,  and  who, 
three  days  afterwards,  (29th  September)  died  in  my  arms. 

It  was,  without  doubt,  a  new  scheme  for  getting  rid  of  the  Poles,  to  send 
them  to  get  their  throats  cut  in  an  expedition  which  has  really  nothing  in 
common  with  their  country's  cause.  I  am  not  now  astonished,  then,  that 
even  at  the  present  time,  the  papers  would  fain  persuade  us  that  there  are 
many  Poles  at  Oporto,  and  that  the  command  of  this  pretended  Polish  le- 
gion is  to  be  given  to  General  Romarino,  although  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  probability  in  the  report.  Thus  it  is,  that  by  vari- 
ous means,  the  wreck  of  the  Polish  nation  in  Europe  is  sought  to  be 
exterminated. 

Neither  am  I  astonished  that  the  English  papers  should  diffuse  false  m 
fabricated  intelligence  respecting  countries,  where  Great  Britain  has  no  con- 
suls ;  I  mean  Poland  and  Hungary.  The  official  statements  of  Nicholas  and 
Metternich  are  published,  or  private  news  suggested  by  their  Governments, 
whilst  information,  from  the  liberal  party,  finds  its  way  very  seldom,  and  is 
then  frequently  taxed  with  exaggeration  I  Nor  wag  I  surprised  to  see,- 
some  weeks  ago,  in  the  Times,  and  other  papers,  a  reproach  cast  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and  upon  the  Magnates  who  endea- 
vour to  diffuse  more  universally  throughout  the  country  the  Hungarian 
language  ;  as  well  as  some  remarks  of  a  continental  correspondent,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Hungarian  language  is  insignificant  in  literature,  and  is 
spoken  by  a  small  section  of  people.  It  is  true  that  Hungarian  literature 
is  not  very  rich,  but  history  and  poetry  have  long  been  cultivated,  and  the 
contemporary  poets,  Vorosmarthy  and  Bajra,  are  truly  worthy  of  the  age 
in  which  they  live.  Civilisation  is  constantly  progressing ;+  and  the  Hun- 
garian language  is  taught  and  cultivated  as  the  only  means  of  amalga- 
mating the  different  races  in  that  country.  To  this  project  the  government 
opposes  all  its  power.  It  is  admirable,  however,  to  see  this  people,  amount- 
ing to  about  four  millions,  (the  other  eight  millions  being  Slavonians 
Croats,  Suabians,  Wallachians,  &c. ;  although  the  proprietors  generally 
are  Hungarians)  surrounded  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  making,  even 

*  Leon  Moszynski,  aged  twenty-three. 

f  Tfie  University  at  Pesth  is  much  resorted  to:  I  have  visited  it,  as  well  as  the 
Observatory,  the  Public  Library,  the  Institute  of  Rural  Economy,  established  by 
Count  Festetitz,  atKesthell;  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pesth,  and  the  different 
schools ;  among  others,  those  for  poor  girls,  patronised  by  the  Countess  Teresa 
Brunswick.  The  Countess  Tekeli  is  also  worthy  of  being  mentioned  as  a  pa- 
troness of  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  Magnates  are  particularly  anxious  to 
promote  literature,  and  to  circulate  useful  knowledge.  One  of  them  lately  wrote 
a  politico-moral  treatise,  which  has  been  confiscated  by  the  government.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  the  noble  author  proposed  to  the  palatine  (brother  to  the 
Emperor  Francis,  viceroy  of  Hungary)  that  the  government  should  permit  none 
but  cookery  books  to  be  printed.  Almost  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Magnates  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country  are  opposed  by  the  Austrian  government  j  which  is 
directly  the  reverse  of  what  is  stated  in  the  Times. 
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since  the  fall  of  Poland,  reclamations  en  masse  in  the  ])resent  Diet,  on  be- 
half of  that  nation.  Hungary  forms,  without  doubt,  the  most  formidable 
existing  barrier  to  despots,  where,  on  the  one  side,  the  traveller  meets  with 
castles,  in  which  heroes  and  heroines  have  intrepidly  defended  themselves, 
and  on  the  other  side,  he  sees  the  prisons  of  princes.*  The  efforts  which 
Austria  is  making,  are  meant  to  humble  a  people  who  have  evinced  so 
much  sympathy  for  Poland.  She  executes  her  own  plans,  and  those  of 
Russia.  I  say  nothing  of  the  murders  committed  on  proprietors  by  pea- 
sants of  the  Greek  faith,  which  were  encouraged  by  the  Russians,  during 
the  last  campaign  in  Poland,  with  the  design  to  prevent  the  Hungarians 
from  succouring  the  Poles. 

The  above.  Sir,  is  a  very  hasty  and  imperfect  expose  of  the  means  used  by 
Russia  to  blot  out  Poland  for  ever  from  the  map  of  nations,  and  even  to 
exterminate  from  all  Europe  every  individual  belonging  to  the  late  revolu- 
tion. The  scheme  of  the  "  Country  Gentleman,"  although  well-meant, 
and  emanating  from  benevolent  motives,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
views  of  Russia. 

I  conclude,  that  if  the  French  government  persecute  us, — if  the  English 
government  will  not  take  us  under  its  powerful  protection,  and  insist  upon 
our  rights — we  will,  although  abandoned  by  all  nations,  rather  remain  in 
Europe,  under  the  greatest  privations,  with  our  eyes  constantly  turned  to 
our  country,  than  live  with  every  physical  comfort  in  Canada,  and  forget 
the  past ! 

The  Polish  emigi'ants  are  like  the  shades  of  men  who  have  been  cruelly 
massacred,  and  will  never  fail  to  haunt  the  murderer  even  in  his  dreams. 
Exoriare  aliquis  ! 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  with  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect  and 
consideration,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

A  POLE. 


*  I  visited  the  fortress  of  Muran,  where  Mademoiselle  Szechynyi,  atthe  period 
of  the  revolution  of  the  celebrated  Tekeli,  defended  herself  for  four  years.  She 
afterwards  married  the  Count  Wesseling,  commander  of  the  Imperial  forces, 
which  fought  against  her.  I  also  visited  the  castle,  near  to  Nowygrod,  where 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  Hapsburg  was  imprisoned. 


C.  Richards,  Printer,  100,  St  Majlln'ij  T,ane,  Charin;  Cross. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS.—JuLY  4. 

The  case  of  the  Thellusson  Property,  though  in  some  respects  a 
private  affair,  is,  in  other  respects,  a  public  one  :  and  as  the  details  of 
it,  besides  being  eminently  curious,  afford  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  costly  workings  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  expensiveness 
of  law,  we  conceive  it  sufficiently  interesting  to  deserve  a  place  in  our 
pages. 

*  Lord  Lyndhurst  rose  to  propose  to  their  lordships  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
the  purpose  of  applying  a  remedy  to  an  act  of  great  cruelty  and  injustice. 
The  act  to  which  he  alluded,  was  the  disposition  made  of  his  property  by 
the  will  of  Mr.  Thellusson.  He  conceived  that  there  could  be  no  more 
effectual  mode  of  drawing  their  lordships'  attention  to  the  subject,  than  by 
laying  before  them  a  simple,  but  which,  no  doubt,  would  appear  to  their 
lordships,  an  astounding  statement,  of  the  facts  of  this  case.  Their  lord- 
ships would  be  surprised  to  hear  what  already  the  taxed  costs  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  in  this  case  had  been  ;  they  amounted  to  no  less  than 
100,000/.;  and  before  the  term  at  which  the  final  disposition  of  this  pro- 
perty could  be  made,  would  expire,  they  would  amount,  if  the  present 
system  were  continued,  to  no  less  than  between  200,000Z.  and  300,000^., 
exclusive  of  the  interest  upon  the  advance  of  the  money  paid.  If  he  were 
to  calculate  that  interest  upon  the  principle  of  an  accumulating  fund,  the 
taxed  costs,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  alone,  would  amount,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  period  he  had  mentioned,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  500,000/. 
The  noble  lord  having  stated  the  terms  of  the  will,  with  which  the  public 
are  already  familiar,  proceeded  to  say  that  it  was  a  will  founded  upon 
selfish  vanity,  the  object  of  it  being  at  a  future,  though  remote  period,  to 
identify  the  name  of  the  testator  with  great,  indeed  with  matchless,  wealth. 
The  other  expenses  which  had  been  incurred,  added  to  the  taxed  costs  in 
Ihe  Court  of  Cliancery,  amounted  to  no  less  than  170,336/.  4s.  8d.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  bring  in  a  I3ill  to  remedy  the  evils  generated  by  such  an  unjust 
and  preposterous  disposition  of  a  property.  In  consequence  of  the  expenses 
he  had  already  stated,  the  accumulation  of  tiie  property,  though  thirty-five 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  testator,  had  been  literally  nothing, 
and  that  accumulation  might  still  have  to  ^o  on  for  ninety  years  to  come. 
In  the  year  1803,  shortly  after  the  will  of  Mr.  Thellusson  had  been  esta- 
blished, by  a  decision  of  their  lordships,  the  gross  income  of  his  property 
amounted  to  23,959/.  12s.  Gd.   In  the  year  1832,  only  ten  months  ago,  after 
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twenty-nine  years  of  accumulation)  it  only  amounted  to  24,\65l.  5s.  lOd. 
being  an  addition  of  merely  400/.  or  500/.  to  the  annual  income  in  the 
course  of  that  period.  The  expense  attendant  upon  the  conversion  of  the 
testator's  personal  into  real  property,  with  the  aid  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  the  expensive  machinery  connected  with  it,  together  with  the  expenses 
of  management  and  of  investment,  had  diminished  the  accumulation  to 
the  amount  he  had  stated.  Their  lordships  would  perceive,  from  the  re- 
turns on  this  subject,  now  on  their  table,  what  had  been  the  actual  effect  of 
this  will.  The  noble  lord  here  referred  to  the  following  returns  made  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  exhibiting  the  following  results : — 

£.       s.     d. 

1.  The  gross  income  of  the  testator's  real  and  personal 

estates  in  the  year  1803 23,959  12     6 

2.  The  gross  annual  rental  of  the  testator's  devised  and 

purchased  estates,  made  up  from  the  receiver's  ac- 
counts to  Michaelmas,  1832          ....     24,165     5  10 

3.  The  average  amount  for  the  last  twelve  years  of  net 

profits,   paid  into  the  Bank  to  the  credit  of  the 

causes(of  course,  the  casual  profits)  deducting  costs     11,078  11     3 

4.  The  amount  of  costs  paid  by   the  Executors,  Ac- 

countant-General,  and  on  passing  Receiver's  Ac- 
counts           105,951   10     2 

5.  Surveyor 10,749  11     8 

6.  Poundage  on  Salaries  to  Receivers  .         .         .     23,456     4  11 

7.  The  Brodsworth  Establishment       ....     36,1781711 


£176,336    4    8 


One  grievous  effect  of  this  will  was,  that  the  heads  of  this  family  were  at 
present  in  a  state  of  great  distress,  and  that  it  was  out  of  their  power  to 
support  or  educate  their  children  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  rank  and 
condition  in  life.  This  was  the  most  wanton  disposition  of  property  that 
was  perhaps  on  record.  That  there  should  be  no  future  disposition  of  a 
similar  description,  had  been  already  provided  by  a  special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  case,  then,  stood  as  an  insulated  one,  as  one  without  analogy, 
and  they  might  deal  with  it  as  such,  without  any  apprehension  that  their 
decision  in  this  instance  could  possibly  be  drawn  into  a  precedent  here- 
after in  cases  of  a  different  character  and  description.  It  appeared  from 
the  return  to  which  he  had  already  referred,  that  the  annual  amount  of 
the  accumulating  income  was  11,078/.  lis.  3c?.,  the  difference  between  that 
sum  and  the  sum  of  24,165/.  6s.  10c/.  being  absorbed  in  the  expenses  of  the 
management  of  the  estate,  and  in  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  This  return  their  lordships  would  see  was  made  upon  an 
average  of  the  last  twelve  years.  The  whole  of  those  expenses,  incurred 
to  a  great  extent  for  mere  purposes  of  form,  were  entirely  lost  to  the  family 
of  the  testator.  Now,  he  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  was  anxious  that  that  fund 
should  be  made  available  for  the  relief  of  the  distresses  of  the  family.  He 
proposed  to  effect  that  object  by  the  adoption  of  a  simple  course.  He  had 
already  stated  that  the  accumulating  income  amounted  to  11,078/.  l\s.7d. 
a  year,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  believing  that  that  sum  would  in  fu- 
ture ever  be  increased,  if  the  present  system  of  management  should  be  ad- 
hered to.  He  proposed,  in  the  Bill  which  he  was  about  to  lay  before  their 
lordships,  that,  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  with  se- 
curity given,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a  lease  should  be 
granted  of  those  estates  to  the  head  of  the  family,  to  manage  for  the 
benefit  of  the  parties  concerned.  (Hear.)  He  proposed  that  the  lease-^ 
should  be  framed  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  with  all 
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the  proper  covenants,  guards,  and  restrictions,  that  might  be  deemed  ne- 
cessary. The  result  would  be,  that  the  sums  which  were  already  spent  for 
the  purposes  of  investment,  and  for  the  purposes  of  mere  form  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  would  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  family.  There  was  a 
subordinate  part  of  the  Bill  to  which  he  would  for  a  moment  advert.  The 
family  were  of  course  interested  in  the  selection  of  the  estates  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  accumulating  fund.  He  proposed  in  this  Bill  that  a  power 
should  be  invested  in  them,  subject  to  the  correction  and  control  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  to  select  the  counties  and  districts  in  which  those 
estates  should  be  purchased.  Such  was  the  outline  of  the  Bill  which  he 
was  about  to  lay  before  their  lordships,  and  which  he  was  sure,  if  their 
lordships  should  find  it  consistent  with  their  duty  to  support  it,  they  would 
derive  great  gratification  from  allowing  it  to  pass  into  a  law.  According 
to  the  statement  he  had  made — a  statement  borne  out  by  the  return  on 
their  lordships'  table — the  arrangement  which  he  proposed  would,  while  it 
did  not  affect  the  ultimate  accumulation  of  the  property,  confer  a  great 
benefit  upon  the  existing,  without  at  all  injuring  a  future,  generation.  He 
might  be  asked  if  the  members  of  the  family  had  given  their  assent  to  this 
measure.  In  reply,  he  had  to  say  that  every  adult  member  of  the  family 
was  most  anxious  that  this  arrangement  should  be  made,  and  before  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill  should  come  on,  he  would  present  to  their  lord- 
ships a  petition  signed  by  the  members  of  the  family,  anxiously  praying 
their  lordships  to  pass  it.  He  did  not  imagine  that  there  would  be  any 
opposition  offered  from  any  quarter  to  such  a  measure  of  justice.  He  was 
sure  that  the  trustees  would  not  allow  any  private  interests  of  their  own  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  passing,  and  though  he  might  be  told  that  in  the 
event  of  a  certain  contingency,  the  whole  of  this  property  might  vest  in  the 
Crown  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  yet  he  was  confident,  seeing  the  libe- 
rality of  principle  upon  which  the  noble  earl  opposite  had  uniformly  acted, 
that  no  opposition  would  be  offered  by  him  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  this 
measure.  The  measure  he  now  submitted  to  their  lordships  was  intended 
to  repair,  as  far  as  that  was  possible,  one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  cruelty  that 
had  ever  been  committed.  The  noble  lord  concluded  by  presenting  the 
Bill,  and  moving  that  it  be  read  a  first  time. 

'  The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  he  entirely 
concurred  in  all  that  had  fallen  from  his  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the 
subject,  and  he  heartily  wished  that  the  measure  should  meet  with  the  con- 
currence of  their  lordships.' 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— July  4. 

This  was  the  first  day  of  the  House  meeting  in  the  morning  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the  presentation  of  petitions — a  course  forced 
upon  the  Ministers  by  the  great  arrear  of  business  which  we  have  all 
along  been  predicting  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  unlimited  speeches 
and  irregular  modes  of  business  so  long  tolerated  by  the  House. 

'  Lord  Althorp  rose  and  said  it  was  the  understood  intention  of  the 
House  to  proceed  with  the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Bill.  (Hear.)  He 
was  sure  the  House  would  agree  with  him,  that  it  was  now  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  devote  all  the  morning  sittings,  but  two  days  in  the  week,  to  the 
business  that  was  actually  in  a  progressive  state,  in  order  to  terminate  the 
labours  of  the  Session  in  a  moderate  time.  What  he  would  suggest  was, 
that  the  morning  sitting  should  be  confined  to  the  orders  of  the  day,  so  that 
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such  Bills  as  were  now  in  progress  might  be  completed  during  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament. 

*  Mr.  Wynn  felt  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of  that  House  to 
afford  every  possible  facility  to  a  proposition  the  object  of  which  was  to 
cause  great  and  important  business  to  be  done  in  tbe  morning  sitting. 
(Hear.)  He  should  therefore  propose  that  the  sitting  of  all  the  Committees 
should  be  postponed  during  those  hours  appointed  for  the  discussion  of 
public  business.  (Hear.)  He  thought  it  very  censurable  to  the  members  of 
that  House,  that  its  great  and  important  decisions  should  be  swayed  by  a 
crowd  of  members,  who  flocked  down  into  the  House  when  the  bell  rang. 
(Hear,  hear.)  At  this  advanced  period  of  the  Session,  the  House  found 
itself  encumbered  with  three  of  the  most  important  questions  that  had  come 
before  the  legislature — the  Bank  charter,  and  the  East  and  West  India 
questions.  It  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of 
discussing  these  great  measures  separately,  and  not  for  lion,  members  to  be 
called  upon  to  attend  to  one  subject  one  day,  and  on  the  following  day  to 
leave  it,  for  the  consideration  of  a  part  of  another  question  equally  impor- 
tant, and  so  continue  to  come  down  to  the  House  day  after  day,  without 
knowing  what  subject  was  coming  before  them,  and  consequently  quite 
unprepared  for  the  discussion. 

*  Lord  Althorp  concun-ed  in  the  suggestions  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
and  said  that  although  the  House  had  not  pursued  the  course  proposed  by 
him,  he  (Lord  Althoi-p)  had  always  thought  it  a  most  advisable  course  that 
the  House  should  despatch  one  subject  before  it  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  another. 

'  Mr.  O'CoNNELL  was  sure  that  had  the  noble  lord  been  really  of  opinion, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Session,  that  the  system  now  proposed  would 
have  been  the  most  desirable,  it  would  not  have  been  objected  to  by  the 
House.  Indeed,  he  remembered  that  when  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill  was 
brought  in,  the  Irish  Church  Bill  was  introduced  at  the  same  time,  and  it 
was  said  that  the  latter  was  to  be  carried  forward  pari  passu  with  the  former. 
Hon.  members,  however,  soon  found  that  exclusive  attention  was  given  to 
the  Coercion  Bill  until  it  was  carried  into  a  law,  while  the  Church  Bill 
was  allowed  to  go,  he  might  say,  entirely  to  sleep.  (Hear,  hear.)  Still  he 
hailed  the  present  proposition  as  the  beginning  of  an  era  which  a  sounder 
system  was  to  commence  than  had  hitherto  been  gone  upon.  It  had  been 
only  a  system  of  scrambling  night-work — an  effort  to  see  whose  physical 
strength  was  the  greatest  and  would  endure  the  longest.  Now,  however, 
they  were  about  to  begin  business  at  10  or  11  o'clock,  when  all  other  pro- 
perly constituted  bodies  did  begin  their  work,  and  that  system  should 
have  all  the  assistance  to  maintain  it  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  afford, 
saving  to  himself  the  opportunity  of  taking  breakfast.  (Laughter.) 

*  Sir  R.  Inglis  did  not  think  that  the  system  now  proposed  would  either 
facilitate  the  progress  of  business  or  shorten  the  Session.' 

We  think  this  step  an  advance  towards  improvement ;  but  it  is  still 
but  a  "bit  by  bit  reform,"  and  only  like  the  patching  up  for  the  time, 
of  a  shattered  system,  which  is  in  need,  not  of  a  slight  repair,  but  a 
thorough  renovation.  To  effect  this,  the  House  should  have  begun  at 
the  beginning;  but  this  they  have  refused  to  do,  by  rejecting  the  mo- 
tion for  erecting  a  new  House  of  Commons — and  that  without  conde- 
scending to  assign  any  rational  objection  to  such  a  measure  ;  for 
majorities  are  so  easily  obtained  by  Ministers  on  questions  on  which  no 
pledges  have  been  given,  that  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  give  areason 
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to  cany  their  adherents  with  them.  And  yet,  without  that  first  step, 
the  erecting,  or  adapting  some  existing  Building,  as  a  House  of 
Commons,  which  shall  afford  ample  and  comfortable  accommodation 
to  its  members,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  a  full  attendance  and  the 
preservation  of  order  (both  of  which  are  requisite  to  the  due  discharge 
of  the  national  business)  can  be  secured.  We  shall  revert  to  this  sub- 
ject, however,  hereafter. 

The  morning  business  was  confined  to  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  the 
report  of  which  was  taken  into  consideration,  and  some  of  its  clauses 
again  discussed,  but  without  any  material  changes  being  made. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Tooke  moved  for  an  Address  to  His  Majesty, 
pi-aying  him  to  grant  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  to  the  London  Uni- 
versity, on  which  occasion  several  members  gave  the  motion  their 
support,  though  it  was  ultimately  withdrawn.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  debate : — 

'  Mr.  TooKE  rose,  and  said — The  motion  which  I  have  now  the  pleasure 
to  submit  to  the  House  is  one  which  I  am  persuaded  will  enlist  in  its  sup- 
port every  feeling  of  liberal  regard  for  the  entire  community  of  England. 
It  is  the  first  step  towards  breaking  down  an  odious  monopoly,  by  affording 
permanent  encouragement  to  universal  and  cheap  education  ;  and  what- 
ever advantages  may  attend  cheap  law,  cheap  religion,  and  cheap  govern- 
ment, and  no  one  is  less  disposed  to  undervalue  them  than  myself,  they  will 
be  the  necessary  result  of  cheap  education  ;  and  it  is  really,  to  adopt  a 
homely  adage,  placing  the  cart  before  the  horse,  to  bestow  privileges  upon 
men  until  they  are  rendered  capable  of  appreciating  their  value,  and  of 
submitting  to  their  wholesome  moral  influence  and  restraints.  It  would  be 
worse  than  nugatory  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  by  entering  on  any 
detailed  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  University  of  London. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  its  foundation  was  the  spontaneous  effort  of  a  generous 
public,  put  in  action  by  some  great  and  good  men,  with  each  of  whom,  in 
in  his  high  musings  for  the  public  good,  the  plan  maybe  said  to  have  origi- 
nated. In  1825,  the  sum  of  160,000^,  having  been  raised  by  voluntary 
subscription,  a  noble  edifice  was  erected,  and  has  in  chief  part  been  com- 
pleted ;  the  plan  of  instruction  then  commenced,  and  having  gone  through 
the  inevitable  process  attaching  to  infant  establishments,  of  struggle  and 
detraction,  of  internal  schism  and  external  persecution,  it  has,  I  may  con- 
fidently assert,  settled  into  perfect  union  and  consequent  utility.  A  body 
of  professors  not  to  be  excelled  in  Europe  for  talent  and  for  character,  have 
the  entire  conduct  of  the  discipline  and  literary  and  scientific  portion  of 
the  establishment ;  while  a  superintending  council  of  distinguished  laymen 
has  delegated  to  a  small  committee  the  financial  and  business  details,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  professors  the  utmost  harmony  prevails.  By  way  of 
steady  supply  of  pupils  in  all  the  classes,  a  junior  school  has  been 
established  within  the  walls  of  the  University,  which  is  conducted  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  public ;  and  in  aid  of  the  medical  students,  a  hos- 
pital is  now  building,  by  voluntary  subscription,  which  is  calculated,  by  the 
facilities  for  clinical  lectures,  and  the  practical  information  it  will  afford  to 
the  medical  class,  to  constitute  the  metropolis  the  first  school  of  medicine 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  if  not  in  the  world.  Early  in  the  progress  of  the 
University,  the  necessity  of  a  charter  was  contemplated  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  legal  protection  and  permanency  to  the  institution  ;  an  instruction  to 
that  effect  is  contained  in  the  deed  of  settlement,  and,  therefore,  so  long 
ago  as  1830,  a  chaiter  was  applied  for,  on  a  petition  of  the  Duke  of  Somerse  . 
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Mr.  John  Smith,  and  Dr.  Liishington.  The  draught  of  the  charter  was 
approved  of  by  the  then  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General ;  it  was  engrossed, 
and  went  through  all  but  the  last  sanction  of  the  Great  Seal,  at  an  actual 
expense  in  fees  of  268?.,  and  when  thus  on  the  threshold  of  completion,  it 
was  stopped  by  a  private  application  on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor  of 
Oxford,  and  by  the  more  public  course  of  a  petition  from  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  to  both  which  learned  bodies,  according  to  customary  practice, 
notice  of  the  application  had  been  given,  as  well  as  to  all  the  other  char- 
tered Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the 
only  opponents  were  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  former  requiring  a  restric- 
tion from  conferring  degrees  in  arts,  the  latter  objecting  to  the  granting  of 
any  degrees  at  all.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  no  University  whatever 
is  entitled  to  confer  degrees  by  grant  of  any  charter  whatever,  the  claim  so 
to  do  being  considered  as  incident  to  the  name  and  title  of  University,  and 
therefore  King's  College,  although  it  has  a  charter,  can  at  present  claim  no 
such  right ;  the  name  is  consequently  the  sole  matter  in  dispute,  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  praying  to  be  incorporated  as  such,  subject  to  no  other 
restriction  than  as  against  granting  degrees  in  divinity,  but  wholly  unfet- 
tered in  all  other  departments  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts.  There 
can  be  no  pretence  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  insisting  on  a  monopoly, 
which  they  only  possess  in  common  with  Dublin  and  the  Scotch  Univer- 
sities. The  privilege  now  claimed  is  purely  honorary,  as  no  legal  rights 
attach  to  it;  the  qualifications  in  medicine  and  for  abridging  time  both  for 
the  bar  and  admission  as  solicitors,  are  by  several  acts  of  Parliament 
limited  by  name  to  Oxford  and  to  Cambridge,  and  who  will  still  therefore, 
for  the  present,  retain  those  and  many  other  exclusive  rights  and  exemptions, 
provided  for  by  acts  of  Parliament ;  there  is  no  pretence,  therefore,  for  their 
interfering  with  the  creation  of  a  new  theatre  for  the  noblest  emulation  of 
youth,  seeking  honorary  distinctions,  and  depending  only  on  merit  for  a 
reward. 

'  I  trust  that  the  better  spirits  of  Oxford  and  of  Cambridge,  those  who 
have  so  liberally  distinguished  themselves  in  the  last  and  the  present  year, 
by  entertaining  in  their  walls  the  assembled  science  and  literature  of  the 
kingdom,  cannot  be  parties  to  this  conspiracy  against  the  extension  of  that 
knowledge  they  have  thus  professed  to  honour.  Let  us  believe  that  they 
have  reluctantly  acted  under  the  influence  of  some  ancient  statute,  and  will 
be  well  pleased  with  their  defeat.  At  all  events,  defeated  they  will  be ;  it 
is  impossible  that  a  legislature  which  has,  to  its  immortal  credit,  in  this,  its 
first  Session,  granted  their  just  rights  of  conscience  and  immunity  separately 
to  various  classes  of  fellow-subjects,  whether  Roman  Catholics,  Quakers, 
Moravians,  Separatists,  or  Jews,  will  refuse  to  them  and  every  other  sect 
and  denomination  collectively  the  sacred  right  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and 
competing  with  their  hitherto  more  favoured  fellow-citizens  for  the  honours 
and  the  advantages  which  should  attend  a  successful  issue  of  that  compe- 
tition, the  high  prizes  due  to  intellectual  eminence.  The  whole  Dissenting 
community  of  England  is  now  altogether  precluded  from  academic  honours, 
if  not  academic  education,  which  may,  it  is  true,  be  obtained  at  Cambridge, 
but  leading  to  no  result;  even  under  this  disadvantage  the  Dissenting 
youth  have  eminently  distinguished  themselves ;  and  what  may  not  be 
expected  when  the  monopoly  shall  have  been  broken  down,  and  all  admitted 
into  generous  competition  ?  I  will  not — I  cannot — anticipate  any  objec- 
tion on  the  score  of  merits,  there  really  being  none  :  the  only  point,  there- 
fore, that  can  be  alleged  is  mere  matter  of  supposed  form, — namely,  that 
the  question  is  one  that  should  be  determined  by  the  King  in  Council,  or 
argued  before  the  Chancellor,  for  there  appears  no  certain  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, on  these  occasions  of  mere  honorary  distinction,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
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difficult  to  conceive  how  any  one  should  presume  thus  to  circumscribe  the 
Royal  prerogative  in  its  most  beneficial  exercise.  When  a  charter  was 
granted  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  it  was  unsuccessfully  opposed  by  the  Linnean 
Society ;  and  more  recently,  oh  the  grant  of  a  charter  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  objecting  to  the  title,  I  met  him  in  ami- 
cable controversy  before  the  then  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General,  who 
instantly  overruled  the  objection.  In  the  present  instance,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  peremptorily  declined  the  discussion.  I  then  gave  long  notice 
of  this  motion,  and  immediately  apprised  them  of  it,  and  have  received  an 
auswer  from  each  vice-chancellor,  abiding  by  their  objections.  They  have, 
as  I  contend,  thus  taken  issue  before  this  tribunal,  and  thus  literally  put 
themselves  upon  the  country  ;  and  to  its  righteous  verdict,  as  expressed  by 
this  House,  is  the  appeal  now  made.  The  two  learned  bodies  cannot  say 
their  interests  will  not  be  watched  and  protected  here ;  they  are  well  repre- 
sented by  four  learned  and  hon.  members,  with  whom  I  would  not  venture 
to  compete  in  argument,  could  any  be  adduced ;  or  in  eloquence,  were  any 
needed  to  perplex,  rather  than  to  refute,  the  plain  statement  I  have  so 
plainly  submitted  to  the  House.  Several  petitions  in  aid  of  the  object  have 
been  presented  to  the  House,  and  will  be  now  supported  by  some  of  my 
hon.  friends ;  and  therefore,  reserving  to  myself,  in  reply,  such  observations 
as  may  arise  out  of  the  discussion,  I  leave  the  decision  in  perfect  con- 
fidence to  the  House,  with  my  cordial  thanks  for  the  indulgent  hearing  it 
has  vouchsafed  me. 

'  Mr.  J.  RoMiLLY  felt  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion.  The 
London  University  had  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  which  entitled  it  to  a 
charter  right  of  conferring  degrees  and  other  rewards  of  literary  and 
scientific  attainment ;  and  it  would  have  long  since  exercised  that  right 
with  great  advantage  to  the  public,  but  for  the  ungracious  opposition  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Among  other  objections  to  the 
monopoly  possessed  by  those  Universities,  it  was  sufficient  to  state  that  it 
shut  out  that  great  and  hourly-increasing-in-importance  body,  the  Protes- 
tant Dissenters  and  the  Catholics,  from  all  participation  in  its  advantages, 
it  only  conferring  its  honours  and  privileges  on  members  of  the  Established 
Church. 

'  Lord  Althorp  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  some  difficulty  by  the  hon. 
member's  motion,  from  which  he  hoped  to  be  relieved  by  the  hon.  member 
withdrawing  it.  The  subject  was  under  the  anxious  consideration  of  the 
Government,  and  the  only  difficulty  was  the  adjusting  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  charter.  (Hear.)  Now,  if  the  hon.  member  carried  his  motion, 
the  question  of  conditions  of  the  charter  would  remain  as  it  was,  so  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  could  practically  lead  to  no  conclusion.  He  (Lord  Althorp) 
was  one  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  founding  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity, and  was  anxious  for  its  success  (hear)  ;  so  that  if  the  hon.  member 
pressed  his  motion  to  a  division,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  vote  against 
it.  He  trusted,  however,  as  the  subject  was  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Government,  that  the  hon.  member  would  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion.    (Hear.) 

*  Mr.  Wynn  joined  in  the  recommendation  of  the  noble  lord,  not  by 
any  means  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  principle  of  the  motion,  but 
because  he  conceived  it  would  interfere  with  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

'  Sir  R.  Inglis  also  urged  the  hon.  member  to  withdraw  his  motion.  In 
doing  so,  he  thought  it  right  to  state  that  the  opposition  of  the  two  Univer- 
sities to  a  charter  being  granted  to  the  institution  in  Gower-strcct,  was 
founded,  originally,  in  a  belief  that  that  institution  was  only  one  of  the 
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Joint  Stock  Company  bubbles  which  abounded  in  the  year  1825.  The 
Universities  only  did  their  duty  in  objecting  to  any  Joint  Stock  Company 
being  intrusted  with  the  power  of  conferring  those  degrees  and  intellectual 
qualifications  requisite  in  those  who  were  to  fill  the  various  offices  of  the 
State.  It  should  be  recollected  also  that  the  Gower-street  establishment 
set  out  on  the  principle,  that  though  it  would  not  exclude  religious  instruc- 
tion under  certain  conditions  out  of  doors,  it  would  not  permit  religious 
instruction  to  constitute  any  part  of  its  discipline  within  its  walls.  (Hear.) 
Now,  the  experience  of  6,000  years  had  demonstrated  that  knowledge — 
quoad  knowledge — (apart  from  morals  and  religion)  was  certainly  power, 
but  only  the  unmixed  power  of  doing  mischief,  unless  its  cultivation  were 
based  on  the  written  word  of  God.  Lord  Brougham  brought  in  a  bill  in 
May,  1825,  for  conferring  a  charter  on  the  present  institution,  but  with- 
drew it  in  obedience  to  the  sense  of  the  House.  On  that  occasion  the. 
learned  lord  distinctly  stated  that  the  founders  of  the  London  University 
never  proposed  that  it  should  have  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  or  fel- 
lowships, or  any  other  honour  which  might  interfere  with  the  two  Universi- 
ties ;  and  though  his  lordship  sat  for  nearly  five  years  afterwards  in  that 
House,  he  never  renewed  his  application. 

'  Mr.  Slaney  thought  that  the  whole  question  of  education,  particularly 
of  the  industrious  classes,  could  not  too  soon  nor  too  anxiously  engage  the 
attention  of  Parliament  and  Ministers.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  observed 
upon  the  exertions  made  by  foreign  countries,  which  we  were  in  the  habit 
of  undervaluing,  and  yet  which  had  made  the  giving  of  education  to  every 
individual  a  part  of  their  state  policy.  Upon  this  point  he  refeiTed  to  a  late 
publication  of  Monsieur  Cousin's ;  and,  in  conclusion,  declared  that  educa- 
tion, to  be  beneficial,  ought  to  be  combined  with  religion. 

'  Mr.  Strutt  strongly  advocated  the  benefit  of  national  education,  and 
expressed  his  surprise  that  a  government  based  upon  public  opinion,  and 
the  members  of  which  had  so  repeatedly  declared  the  necessity  of  education 
for  giving  public  opinion  a  right  direction,  should  not  have  before  taken 
up  this  subject.  Yet  now  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  third  Session,  and 
nothing  had  been  done.  The  hon.  baronet  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  had  said  that 
a  noble  lord,  now  high  in  office,  had  declared,  while  a  member  of  that 
House,  that  it  was  not  fitting  that  the  London  University  should  have  the 
power  of  conferring  degrees.  That,  however,  was  not  the  question  at  pre- 
sent, but  whether  it  was  for  the  public  good  that  education  should  be 
diffused  as  widely  as  possible.  It  had  been  also  said  that  this  University 
was  a  joint-stock  company,  but  it  was  well  known  that  never  was  an  idea 
of  profit  entertained.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not  wish  to  undervalue  the 
present  Universities,  but  it  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  whether  the 
exclusive  power  of  conferring  degrees  should  remain  with  bodies  who  ex- 
cluded all  persons  save  those  belonging  to  the  Established  Church. 

*  Mr.  Abercromby  said  he  had  been  from  the  commencement  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  London  University,  and  he  had  felt,  and  should  ever  feel,  the 
warmest  interest  in  its  success.  He  denied  that  the  idea  of  a  bargaining 
speculation  had  ever  influenced  those  concerned  in  it,  and  when  he  had 
advocated  that  establishment,  he  did  so,  not  from  any  feeling  of  hostility 
either  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but  in  order  that  the  benefits  of  extended 
education  should  be  thrown  open  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  now 
excluded  from  that  great  advantage.  He  also  supported  this,  because  it 
was  not  a  new  experiment,  and  that  it  was  founded  on  the  system  established 
in  the  Universities  of  a  country  with  which  he  was  connected,  the  benefits  of 
which  system  he  knew  and  knew  how  to  appreciate.  (Hear,  hear.)    To  be 
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sure  it  might  be  said  the  London  University  was  not  rich ;  but  that  he  did 
not  regret,  as  it  held  out  one  of  the  strongest  motives  for  exertion.  All  that 
was  wished  was,  what  he  would  recommed  to  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Althorp) 
— namely,  to  give  the  University  the  power  of  conferring  all  degrees,  save 
those  connected  with  divinity  and  theology.  In  support  of  this,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  read  a  clause  of  the  charter  of  Charles  to  the  London  Uni- 
versity in  his  reign,  granting  all  with  the  express  exception  of  divinity  and 
theology.  This  might  satisfy  all  tender  consciences,  and  he  thought  that  a 
degree  from  the  London  University  should  be  a  certificate  that  the  individual 
had,  by  his  conduct  and  his  acquirements,  entitled  himself  to  the  distinction. 
This  was  all  the  London  University  asked,  and  as  the  noble  lord  had  said 
that  the  subject  was  under  consideration,  he  did  hope  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  would  firmly  persevere  and  give  a  charter  which  would  enable 
the  London  University  to  grant  degrees  qualified  in  the  way  he  had 
mentioned.  If  this,  and  he  believed  it  would,  were  to  be  expected  from 
the  Government,  he  would  recommend  to  his  hon.  friend  to  withdraw  his 
motion. 

'  Mr.  EsTCOURT  would,  as  a  member  for  one  of  the  Universities,  express 
his  unqualified  denial  of  the  existence  of  anything  like  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  ancient  Universities  for  a  monopoly.  It  had  been  said  that  a 
refusal  of  this  privilege  would  be  a  prevention  of  education,  but  against  this 
he  appealed  to  the  flourishing  account  of  the  progress  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity given  by  its  advocates.  He  had  no  objection  to  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration either  to  this  or  other  institutions,  but  his  great  objection  was,  that 
he  did  not  know  what  were  the  contents  of  this  charter.  An  address  by  the 
House  was  an  unusual  step,  and  he  thought  the  hon.  gentleman  would  do 
well  to  take  the  advice  which  had  been  given  to  him. 

'  Mr.  TooKE  rose  to  reply,  and  stated  that  he  had  no  doubt  or  difficulty 
as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue.  He  loved  a  straightforward  way,  and  he 
would  divide  the  House.  If  the  address  to  His  Majesty  was  carried,  that 
would  not  cause  undue  influence,  as  His  Majesty  would  have  the  discretion 
of  his  counsellors  to  rely  on. 

'  Mr.  Hume  rose  amidst  loud  cries  of  "  Replied,  replied."  He  said,  after 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord,  he  would  earnestly  entreat  of  his  hon. 
friend  to  withdraw  his  motion.  True  it  was,  no  doubt,  that  the  charter  had 
remained  without  seal  for  twenty  months ;  but  it  was  to  be  recollected  that 
heretofore  they  had  not  had  the  word  of  one  of  the  King's  Ministers  and  a 
pledge  such  as  that  given  to-night. 

'  Mr.  TooKE. —  Importuned  as  I  am  by  hon.  friends  at  all  sides,  I 
with  great  reluctance,  and  T  fear  with  very  bad  grace,  consent  to  withdraw 
my  motion.' 

Mr.  Mark  Philips  next  brought  on  his  motion  for  continuing  the 
enquiry,  by  Committee,  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  Elec- 
tors, which  was  introduced  by  a  very  sensible  and  appropriate  speech, 
and  supported  by  several  liberal  members,  though  opposed  by  most 
of  the  Tories.  The  Government,  as  a  body,  were  generally  averse  to 
the  enquiry ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Stanley  voted  against  it. 
Mr.  Ellice  and  Mr.  C.  Wood,  however,  voted  in  its  favour :  and  the 
result  of  the  division  was — For  the  Committee,  166  ;  against  it,  84  : — 
a  result  that  was  received  with  loud  cheers.  We  sincerely  hope  the 
issue  may  be  to  purify  the  constituency  of  Liverpool,  and  preserve  that 
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opulent,  and,  generally  speaking,  highly  liberal  and  public-spirited 
town,  from  the  disgi'ace  which  has  long  attached  to  it — as  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  wealthy,  yet  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
profligate  and  corrupt,  boroughs  in  the  kingdom. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS.— July  5. 

The  resolutions  on  the  East  India  Charter,  which  had  been  so  fully 
explained  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  and 
which  had  been  communicated  to  the  Lords  in  a  conference  with  the 
Commons,  were  this  evening  introduced  by  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  in  an  elaborate  speech.  As,  however,  a  great  portion  of  it 
was  of  necessity  a  repetition  of  what  had  in  substance  been  previously 
stated  by  Mr.  Grant,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here.  We 
select,  however,  some  of  the  principal  portions  that  were  new.  After 
detailing  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the  China  trade  in  the 
hands  of  the  Company,  the  noble  Marquis  said  : — 

*  Having  stated  these  general  facts,  their  lordships  would  be  prepared  for 
the  conclusion  which  he  was  going  to  draw  from  them — namely,  that  the 
East  India  Company  could  not  act  as  a  trading  company  either  with  be- 
nefit to  itself  or  to  the  country  at  large.  It  had  been  stated  in  reference  to 
the  China  trade,  and  it  was  an  argument  which  had  been  adhered  to  when 
all  others  had  been  abandoned,  that  the  East  India  Company  could  not 
govern  India  without  having  the  command  of  the  trade  at  Canton.  That 
led  to  the  question  whether  the  Company  should  be  allowed  to  exist  as  a 
trading  company  in  India,  however  fitting  it  might  be  to  continue  it  in  the 
territorial  government  of  India.  That  one  or  other  of  those  functions  must 
be  abandoned  by  the  Company  he  had  no  doubt.  Though  many  instances 
had  existed  in  despotic  and  uncivilized  countries,  of  the  monopoly  of  cer- 
tain articles  of  trade  by  the  Government,  it  was  impossible  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  East,  trade  and  government  could  be  blended,  wiihout 
either  the  character  of  the  government  suffering  from  the  influence  of 
trade,  or  the  extent  of  trade  suffering  from  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  believed  that  the  laudable  intention  of  the  Company  as  a 
government  to  benefit  its  subjects  had  carried  them  far  beyond  the  proper 
mark,  and  that  the  conflict  between  their  feelings  as  traders  and  governors, 
attended  as  it  was  with  the  di-ficulty  of  making  out  their  accounts  to  satisfy 
the  people  of  England,  had  led  them  to  abandon  one  article  of  trade  after 
another.  It  might  then  be  asked,  if  you  lake  away  from  the  East  India 
Company  the  right  of  trading  as  a  company,  why  do  you  leave  it  in  pos- 
session of  territorial  government?  He  was  prepare  1  to  admit  that  such  a 
state  of  things  was  anomalous  :  but  it  found  its  justification  in  the  expe- 
rience which  the  country  had  had  of  the  utility  of  their  administration. 
When  he  considered  the  utility  of  that  administration — when  he  considered 
the  number  of  useful  servants  which  had  grown  up  under  it,  and  were 
conversant  in  all  its  concerns, — when  he  considered  likewise  the  importance 
of  maintaining  all  institutions  unchanged  and  unimpaired  in  a  country 
where  public  opinion,  such  as  it  was,  was  so  delicate  on  the  point  of  keep- 
ing institutions  unchanged, — wlien  he  considered,  moreover,  the  advantage 
of  the  Company,  as  preventing  the  changes  occasioned  by  the  conflict  of 
parties  in  England  from  extending  to  India,  and  as  an  intervening  body  in 
tlie  possession  of  patronage,  which  would  otherwise  be  scrambled  for  by  the 
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gladiators  of  Parliament,  he  felt  bound  to  state  that  the  East  India  Com- 
pany had  perfoimed  very  useful  and  beneficial  functions.  Hence  arose  the 
probability  ihat  when  the  Company  was  relieved  from  its  functions  £is  a 
trading  body,  which  had  undoubtedly  interfered  with  its  functions  as  a 
governing  body,  it  would  manage  even  more  usefully  than  before  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  that  great  empire,  which  it  had  hitherto  managed  with  so 
much  credit  to  itself  and  so  much  benefit  to  its  subjects.' 

It  is  really  incredible  that  one  so  well  informed  as  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  undoubtedly  is,  on  Indian  history,  should  hazard  such 
assertions  as  these,  in  the  face  of  testimony  the  most  undoubted  as 
to  the  general  decline  of  India  under  the  Company's  Government, 
and  the  wretched  condition  of  the  people  subjectto  their  rule: — on  which 
we  have  given  such  abundant  evidence  in  our  pages,  and  in  proof  of 
which  we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  to  present  yet  many  more.  We  can 
only  account  for  this  conduct  of  the  Ministers,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  either  too  indolent  or  too  timid  to  take  the  Government  of  India 
into  their  own  hands ;  and  that  as  a  colourable  excuse  for  ridding 
themselves  of  this  trouble,  they  find  it  good  policy  to  eulogize  the 
conduct  of  the  Company — well  aware  as  they  are,  that  the  ignorance 
of  and  indifference  to  all  subjects  connected  with  India,  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  is  such  as  to  render  it 
certain  that,  whatever  they,  the  Ministers,  may  choose  to  propose,  the 
majority  of  the  House  will  readily  concur  in,  to  save  themselves  the 
trouble  of  research  and  examination.  The  noble  Marquis,  after  ex- 
plaining the  proposed  transfer  of  the  India  Company's  Debt  to  the 
Nation,  and  making  the  revenue  of  India  liable  for  nearly  a  million 
sterling,  of  dividend,  interest  on  bonds,  compensation,  &c.,  continued 
thus  : — 

'  He  had  now  stated  his  views  of  the  different  parts  of  this  financial 
arrangement,  and  on  the  various  grounds  on  which  he  ventured  to  recom- 
mend it  to  their  lordships.  But  he  should  be  taking  a  very  narrow  view  of 
this  question,  and  one  utterly  inadequate  to  the  great  importance  of  the 
subject,  which  involved  in  it  the  happiness  or  misery  of  100,000,000  of 
human  beings,  were  he  not  to  call  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  the 
bearing  which  this  question  and  to  the  influence  which  this  arrangement 
must  exercise  upon  their  future  destinies.  He  was  sure  that  their  lordships 
would  feel,  as  he  indeed  felt,  that  their  only  justification  before  God  and 
Providence  for  the  great  and  unprecedented  dominion  which  they  exer- 
cised in  India  was  in  the  happiness  which  they  communicated  to  the  sub- 
jects under  their  rule,  and  in  proving  to  the  world  at  large,  and  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Hindostan,  that  the  inheritance  of  Akbar  (the  wisest  and  most 
beneficent  of  Mahometan  princes)  had  not  fallen  into  unworthy  or  degene- 
rate hands.  Hence,  it  was  important  that,  when  the  dominion  of  India  was 
transferred  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  King's  government,  they 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  most  enlightened  witnesses, 
not  only  on  the  financial  condition  of  our  empire  in  the  east,  but  also  on  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  He  stated  confidently,  after  referring  to  the 
evidence  given  by  persons  eminently  calculated  to  estimate  what  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people  of  India  was,  that  they  might,  as  a  first  step  to  their 
improved  social  condition,  be  admitted  to  a  larger  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  local  affairs.  On  that  point  their  lordships  had  the  testimony 
of  a  series  of  successful  experiments,  and  the  evidence  of  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable witnesses,  who  had  gone  at  a  mature  period  of  their  life,  and  with 
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much  natural  and  acquired  knowledge,  to  visit  the  East.  Among  the  crowd 
of  witnesses  which  he  could  call  to  the  improveable  condition  of  the  Hindoo 
character,  he  would  select  only  two ;  but  those  two  were  well  calculated  to 
form  a  correct  judgment,  and  fortunately  contemplated  Indian  society  from 
very  different  points  of  view.  Those  two  witnesses  were  Sir  T.  Monro  and 
Bishop  Heber.  He  could  not  conceive  any  two  persons  more  eminently 
calculated  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  upon  human  character  generally, 
and  upon  the  character  of  the  Hindoo  tribes  in  particular.  They  were  both 
highly  distinguished  for  talents  and  character,  yet  they  were  placed  in 
situations  from  which  they  might  have  easily  come  to  the  formation  of 
different  opioiiions — one  of  them  being  conversant  with  the  affairs  of  the 
East  from  his  childhood,  and  familiarized  by  long  habit  with  the  working 
of  the  system  ;  and  the  other  being  a  refined  Christian  philosopher  and 
scholar,  going  out  to  the  East  late  in  life,  and  applying  in  India  the  know- 
ledge which  he  had  acquired  here,  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  character  of 
its  inhabitants.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  testimony  of  each  of  those  able 
men,  as  extracted  from  their  different  published  works,  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House  he  would  read  a  few  words  from  both.  Sir  T. 
Monro  said  : — 

"  Unless  we  suppose  that  they  are  inferior  to  us  in  natural  talent,  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  they  will  be  duly  qualified  for 
their  employments  than  Europeans  for  theirs,  because  the  field  of  selection  is  so 
much  greater  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  We  have  a  whole  nation  from  which 
to  make  our  choice  of  natives,  but  in  order  to  make  choice  of  Europeans,  we 
have  only  the  small  body  of  the  Company's  covenanted  servants. 

"  No  conceit  more  wild  and  absurd  than  this  was  ever  engendered  in  the  dark- 
est ages  ;  for  what  is  in  every  age  and  country  the  great  stimulus  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  but  the  prospect  of  fame,  or  wealth,  or  power  ?  or  what  is  even  the 
use  of  great  attainments,  if  they  are  not  to  bo  devoted  to  the  noblest  purpose,  the 
service  of  the  community,  by  employing  those  who  possess  them  according  to 
their  respective  qualifications  in  the  various  duties  of  the  public  administration  of 
the  country? 

"  Our  books  alone  will  do  little  or  nothing ;  dry  simple  literature  will  never 
improve  the  character  of  a  nation.  To  produce  this  effect,  it  must  open  the  road 
to  wealth,  and  honour,  and  public  employment.  Without  the  prospect  of  such 
reward,  no  attainments  in  science  will  ever  raise  the  character  of  a  people." 

*  That  was  the  sound  practical  opinion  of  Sir  T.  Monro,  founded  on  his  ex- 
perience, acquired  in  every  part  of  India,  in  every  department  of  the  public 
service.  Bishop  Heber,  during  his  extensive  journey  of  charity  and  reli- 
gion through  India,  to  which  he  fell  at  length  a  martyr,  used  these  remai'k- 
able  expressions : — 

"  Of  the  natural  disposition  of  the  Hindoo  I  still  see  abundant  reason  to  think 
highly,  and  Mr.  Bayley  and  Mr.  Melville  both  agreed  with  me,  that  they  are  con- 
stitutionally kind-hearted,  industrious,  sober,  and  peaceable  ;  at  the  same  time  that 
they  show  themselves,  on  proper  occasions,  a  manly  and  courageous  people." 

*  And  again, — "  They  are  decidedly,  by  nature,  a  mild,  pleasing,  and  intelli- 
gent race ;  sober,  parsimonious,  and  where  an  object  is  held  out  to  them,  most 
industrious  and  persevering." 

*  Their  lordships  were  therefore  justified  in  coming  to  the  same  conclusion, 
a  conclusion  to  which,  indeed,  they  must  come  if  they  only  considered  the 
acts  of  this  people  in  past  ages — if  they  only  looked  at  the  monuments  of 
gratitude  and  piety  which  they  had  erected  to  their  benefactors  and 
friends — for  to  India,  if  to  any  country,  the  observation  of  the  poet 
applied — 

"  Sunt  hie  etiam  sua  praemia  laudi, 

**  Sunt  lacrymac  vcrum,  et  menteni  mortalia  tangunt." 
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But  however  much  civilization  had  been  obscured  in  those  regions,  what- 
ever inroads  foreign  conquest  and  domestic  superstition  had  made  upon 
their  moral  habits,  it  was  undeniable  that  there  were  still  materials  left  for 
improving-  and  ameliorating  their  condition  ;  and  their  lordships  would  be 
remiss  in  the  performance  of  the  high  duties  which  devolved  upon  them,  if 
they  did  not  secure  to  the  numerous  natives  of  Hindoostan  the  ample  de- 
velopement  of  all  their  mental  endowments  and  moral  qualifications.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  new  system  which  he  had  to  propose  to  their  lordships, 
that  to  every  office  in  India  every  native,  of  whatsoever  caste,  sect,  or  reli- 
gion, should  be  by  law  equally  admissible,  and  he  hoped  that  Government 
would  seriously  endeavour  to  give  the  fullest  effect  to  this  arrangement, 
which  would  be  as  beneficial  to  the  people  themselves  as  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  economical  reforms  which  were  now  in  progress  in 
different  parts  of  India.' 

Now,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  sagacity  or  the  consistency  of  the 
noble  Marquis, — who,  knowing  well  that  the  natives  of  India  have 
always  been  as  fit  to  be  admitted  into  a  participation  of  office  and 
power  as  at  present ;  and  knowing  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  constant 
features  of  the  India  Company's  system  to  exclude  them  from  such 
office  and  powder,  and  not  to  recognize  their  political  existence  in  any 
way  whatever, — can  yet  eulogize  that  Government  as  having  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  possible  advantages  to  the  natives  of  India. 
If  so  — why  alter  it  ?  But  the  very  introduction  of  this  important, 
and  we  must  add,  highly  beneficial  change,  is  proof  conclusive  to  our 
minds,  that  the  noble  Marquis  cannot  be  sincere,  when  he  admires  the 
care  which  the  India  Company  took  to  preserve  unchanged  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country :  as  he  is  himself  the  advocate  of  such  changes 
which  he  believes  will  produce  good.  This  very  admission  therefore 
takes  away  entirely  all  just  claim  to  praise,  for  the  India  Company's 
having  preserved  things  so  long  unaltered  and  unimproved.  On  the 
subject  of  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  India,  the  noble  Marquis 
said : — 

*  It  was  also  intended  to  give  much  gi-eater  powers  to  what  might  be 
called  the  Legislative  Councils  of  India.  This  part  of  the  subject  was 
connected  with  another  consideration  of  very  great  importance, — he  meant 
the  admission  of  Europeans  into  that  empire.  At  present  they  were  gene- 
rally admitted  into  all  the  old  settlements  without  being  obliged  to  obtain 
a  licence,  and  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  in  time  to  come  be  ad- 
mitted in  like  manner  into  the  new  settlements.  He  considered  that  the 
admission  of  Europeans,  carrying  with  them,  as  they  would,  capital  and 
great  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  civilisation,  would  tend  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  natives  of  India ;  but  this  was  no  greater  advan- 
tage than  India  had  a  right  to  expect  from  its  connexion  with  this  coun- 
try. The  people  of  India  were  entitled  to  expect  that  every  branch  of  art 
and  science  which  flourished  in  this  concentrated  spot  of  civilisation,  should 
be  made  to  extend  over  the  wild  surface  of  their  own  country.  He  anti- 
cipated that  great  benefit  would  result  from  the  free  ingress  of  Europeans 
into  India  ;  but  he  thought  that  provision  should  be  taken  to  regulate  that 
ingress,  lest  it  should  become  an  evil  instead  of  a  benefit  to  the  country. 
All  Europeans,  therefore,  going  out  to  India  would  be  compelled  to  live  un- 
der the  native  law,  and  would  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  the 
natives.  He  had  now  stated  to  their  lordships  the  plan  proposed  by  Go- 
vernment for  the  future  Administration  of  India.' 
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Here  again  we  have  proof  of  the  ignorance,  and  folly,  and  injustice 
of  the  Company's  Government ;  for  to  this  Colonization  of  the  Country 
by  Europeans  it  has  always  been  most  obstinately  opposed.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  have  been  wise  in  the  Company  to  prohibit,  and  also 
wise  in  the  King's  Government  to  admit  it.  One  or  the  other  of  them 
must  be  in  the  wrong  ;  and  the  Ministers,  by  this  very  act,  pronounce  the 
Company  to  be  the  erring  parties.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  the 
sincerity  of  those  eulogies,  thus  flatteringly,  and  we  must  add,  falsely, 
bestowed  on  a  system  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  these  changes  to 
alter,  and  consequently  to  condemn  ? 

LordELLENBOROUGH  made  a  Very  powerful  and  impressive  speech, 
in  exposition  of  the  financial  errors  on  which  the  Ministerial  assump- 
tions of  surplus  revenue  and  assets  were  built:  and  being  present  dur- 
ing the  principal  part  of  the  Debate  in  the  Lords,  we  were  struck  with 
the  apprehensions  that  were  manifest,  among  the  Ministerial  attend- 
ants, lest  his  Lordship's  expose  should  damage  the  Ministerial  Plan 
in  public  estimation.  Nearly  all  the  Members,  as  well  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Controul,  were  in  attendance  before  the  throne, 
and  several  of  the  Ministers  came  to  and  fro  from  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  progress  of  the  debate,  to  confer  with  Lord 
Grey  upon  various  matters  connected  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
evening.  Lord  Ellenborough  did  not  limit  his  objections  to  the 
financial  part  of  the  Government  plan,  but  took  a  wide  range  of  ob- 
jection to  almost  every  other  portion  of  it :  and  concluded  his  speech 
thus 

*  The  present  was  a  crude,  ill-digested  plan,  the  offspring  of  unfounded 
theories,  formed  by  men  who  knew  nothing  of  India,  and  who  would  know 
nothing  of  India  ;  who  would  expect  that  men  possessed  of  all  the  passions 
that  we  ourselves  possessed,  would  be  governed  like  mere  ciphers  ?  Was 
it  not  folly  to  propose  to  give  unlimited  power  to  men  who  would  not  be 
called  upon  to  reflect  before  they  acted,  and  who  would  be  placed  in  a  po- 
sition where  all  ultimate  responsibility  was  taken  away,  as  no  records  or 
minutes  of  their  proceedings  would  exist  ?  Such  was  the  pow  er  that  was  pro- 
posed to  be  given  to  the  Governors  in  India.  On  those  grounds  he  protested 
against  the  whole  of  the  plan  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  He  called 
on  the  nohle  Earl  at  the  head  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  in  accordance 
with  those  sentiments  which  he  had  expressed  20  years  ago  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  join  with  him  (Lord  Ellenhorough)  in  asking  for  time.  He  asked 
for  no  more.  He  merely  asked  for  time,  in  order  that  the  whole  of  this 
great  question  might  be  well  and  deeply  considered,  that  they  might  have 
the  advantapfe  oflearning  the  opinions  of  men  of  experience— of  men  con- 
nected with  India,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  its  wants  and  with  the 
feelings  of  its  people  on  this  subject — in  fine,  he  called  for  time  that  they 
might  not  recklessly  risk  all  that  they  possessed  in  India,  losing,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  and  most  glorious  empire  that  had  ever  been  won  by  the  hands 
of  man,  and,  at  the  same  time,  losinp;  their  characters  as  Statesmen  and  as 
benefactors  of  the  people,  whose  dominion  would  thus  irretrievably  pass 
from  their  hands.'     (Hear.) 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  replied  very  feebly  and  inefljciently  to  Lord 
Ellenborough,  and  was  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
opposition  to,  and   the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  in    defence  of  the 
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Government  Plan.  The  House  having  sat  to  the  unusual  hour  of 
half-past  one  o'clock,  the  resolutions  were  adopted  without  a  divi- 
sion, and  the  House  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— July  5. 

In  the  Morning  Sitting,  some  progress  was  made  in  the  intermin- 
able Irish  Church  Bill :  and  in  the  evening,  the  second  reading  of 
Lord  Ashley's  Factory  Bill — generally  called  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  led 
to  an  animated  discussion. 

Lord  Althorp  proposed  to  refer  the  subject  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee up  stairs,  on  the  ground  that  there  were  a  great  many  details 
in  the  evidence  of  the  recently  appointed  Commission,  which  would 
require  careful  consideration,  before  a  decision  was  come  to  on  this 
question  ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  more  appropriate  subject  for  the  de- 
cision of  a  Select  Committee  than  for  the  discussion  of  the  whole 
House. 

This  is  another  instance  of  the  singular  flexibility  of  Lord  Althorp's 
opinions.  It  was  but  the  other  day,  that  he  objected  to  the  granting 
a  Select  Committee  to  consider  the  substance  of  Mr.  Buckingham's 
motion  respecting  the  Debt  and  Taxation  of  the  Country,  because,  as 
he  said,  it  was  a  question  to  be  determined  by  a  few  general  prin- 
ciples ;  and  did  not  require  much  evidence  to  be  called ;  and, 
therefore,  it  was  a  fit  subject  for  the  discussion  of  the  whole  House. 
Here  then  is  a  question,  lying  within  a  much  narrower  compass,  and 
requiring  no  evidence  at  all,  beyond  that  which  is  within  the  reach  of 
every  man — since  all  have  passed  through  the  stage  of  childhood,  and 
can,  therefore,  judge  for  themselves,  as  to  the  strength  of  children  at  any 
particular  age, — namely,  to  determine  whether  ten  hours  be  or  be  not 
sufficient  for  a  day's  work  for  children  under  14  years  of  age,  and 
whether  more  than  that  is  not  likely  to  be  injurious  to  their  health, 
and  detrimental  to  their  physical  power,  and  mental  instruction. 
And  yet,  though  Lord  Althorp  opposes  a  Committee  to  consider  of 
the  best  means  of  paying  off  the  National  Debt,  and  revising  the  ex- 
isting System  of  Taxation,  on  the  ground  of  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  these  questions  as  involving  a  few  general  principles  only,  and 
requiring  little  or  no  evidence  in  detail, — he  himself  moves  for  and 
advocates  a  Committee  to  consider  the  simplest  of  all  simple  questions, 

-which,  according  to  our  apprehension,  any  man  can  determine  in 
hour,  whether  Ten  Hours  of  Daily  Labour  be  or  be  not  sufficient 
Tor  the  strength  of  a  child  under  14  years  of  age  !  We  do  not  know 
anything  that  can  surpass  the  inconsistency  of  conduct  like  this. 

Lord  Ashley  persevered,  however,  in  his  determination  to  press  the 
second  reading  of  his  Bill,  which  was  opposed  by  all  the  Ministers, 
but  warmly  advocated  by  the  friends  of  the  measure  :  and  after  a 
long  debate,  which  lasted  from  8  till  1  o'clock,  a  division  took  place, 
when  the  numbers  were — For  the  second  reading,  164;  against  it, 
140;  majority  against  the  Ministers,  24  :  a  result  which  was  hailed 
by  the  victorious  party  with  loud  and  long  continued  cheering. 
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After  this,  the  greater  number  of  Members  left  the  House,  it  be- 
ing then  past  one  o'clock ;  when  the  numbers  were  reduced  to  about 
50,  (there  being  upwards  of  300  at  the  division) ;  when  a  short 
discussion  took  place  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Rotch  for  appointing 
a  Committee  to  regulate  Hackney  Coaches  in  London,  which  was 
negatived  without  a  division. 

It  was  after  this,  and  at  a  time  when  some  even  of  these  50  had 
retired,  that  Mr.  Stanley  brought  in  liis  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  in  the  Colonies,  which  was  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be 
read  a  second  time  on  Wednesday ;  after  which  the  House  adjourned 
at  a  quarter  to  two  o'clock. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  both  the  East  India  and  the  West 
India  Bills  were  brought  in  a  full  hour  after  midnight ;  when  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  keep  the  attention  of  Members  alive  to  any  sub- 
ject; but  that  is  precisely  the  time  most  favourable  for  the  smuggling 
through  of  Ministerial  measures.  The  darkness  of  the  night  is  more 
favourable  to  some  transactions  than  the  light  of  day.  But  as  long 
as  we  have  a  tongue  or  a  pen,  we  shall  protest  against  this  barbarism 
of  Nocturnal  Legislation. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— July  8. 

The  morning  sitting  was  occupied  with  the  presentation  of  Peti- 
tions on  various  subjects  ;  and  the  evening  sitting  was  set  apart  for 
the  concluding  discussion  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Irish  Church 
Bill. 

Mr.  Sheil  proposed  a  clause,  by  way  of  rider  to  the  Bill,  to  reduce 
the  incomes  of  all  future  Archbishops  in  Ireland  to  4500/.  per  annum, 
and  of  all  future  Bishops  to  3000/.  per  annum,  which  proposition 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hume. 

Mr.  Stanley,  however,  objected  to  its  introduction  at  this  late 
stage  of  the  Bill,  as  being  wholly  at  variance  with  the  general  spirit 
and  tenor  of  the  Bill  itself. 

A  long  and  irrelevant,  but  very  lively  and  amusing  contest,  here  * 
took  place,  between  Mr.  Andrew  Johnston  and  Mr.  O'Connell.  ' 
The  former  contended,  that  as  in  the  oath  taken  by  Catholic  Mem- 
bers on  entering  the  House,  they  swore  that  they  would  not  avail 
themselves  of  their  privilege  as  Members  to  do  anything  that  should 
"  disturb"  the  Protestant  religion,  they  ought  not  to  vote  on  such  a 
question  as  the  present — since  an  interference  with  the  salaries  of  the, 
bishops  was  clearly  an  act  to  "  disturb"  the  religion  of  the  Established 
Church.     To  which  Mr.  O'Connell  replied,  that  as  he  did  not  con- ^j 
ceive  the  Pioteslant  religion  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  he  should  vote  on  every  question  affecting  the  temporali- ' 
ties  of  the  Church,  as  long  as  Catholics  were  unjustly  made  to  pay  for 
Protestant  Bishops  :  though,  if  a  discussion  arose  upon  any  proposed 
alteration  in  the  Liturgy,  or  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  he  should  ab- 
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Stain  from  taking  any  part  in  the  discussion,  of  a  purely  theological 
nature.  The  clause,  however,  was  not  deemed  of  sufficient  import- 
ance by  its  proposer,  to  warrant  his  pressing  it  to  a  division,  and  it 
was  consequently  put  and  negatived. 

Mr.  Shiel  next  proposed  an  insertion  in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill, 
which  should  declare  that  the  property  of  the  Church  was  public 
property,  and  as  such  under  the  controul  of  Parliament,  and  available 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  State.  The  following  were  the  most 
striking  portions  of  his  speech  : — 

'  He  felt  it  the  more  incumbent  to  press  his  amendment,  in  consequence 
of  the  unaccountable  and  cowardly  withdrawal  of  the  147tli  clause  by 
Ministers, — a  clause  which,  in  common  with  the  large  majority  of  the 
House,  he  had  regarded  as  the  most  important  feature  of  the  measure,  in- 
volving and  asserting  as  it  did  the  great  principle  of  the  right  of  the  State 
to  apply  church  property  to  such  uses,  other  than  ecclesiastical,  as  the  Le- 
lature  might  think  fitting.  In  declaring  that  he  thought  the  147th  clause 
a  most  important  feature  of  the  bill,  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  abo- 
lition of  the  vestry  cess  and  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  were  essential  re- 
forms in  the  present  system  ;  but  he  must  maintain  that  the  withdrawal  of 
a  clause  which  explicitly  asserted  the  great  constitutional  principle  that  the 
property  of  the  church  was  public  property,  resumable  by  the  State  as  cir- 
cumstances might  dictate,  was  a  departure  from  those  pledges  and  decla- 
rations of  Ministers  which,  when  out  office,  had  won  for  them  the  appro- 
bation of  the  public,  and  which,  this  very  Session,  had  induced  the  House 
to  sanction  their  coercive  bill.     The  hon.  Member  here  referred  to  the  vote 

fiven  by  Sir  F.  Burdett,'Mr.  Bernal,  Mr.  Brougham,  (now  Lord  Brougham) 
ir  Thomas  Denman,  Lord  Ebrington,  Mr.  R.  Gordon,  Sir  J.  Hobhouse, 
Messrs.  Kennedy,  Lamb,  Ellice,  Maberly,  Rice,  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
Sir  J.  Scarlett,  in  favour  of  a  motion  of  Mr.  Hume,  to  the  effect  of  declar- 
ing that  the  property  of  the  Irish  church  was  public  property,  vested  by  the 
state  in  the  church  for  certain  public  uses,  which  no  longer  being  attained, 
tlie  state  repossessed  the  right  of  applying  its  property  to  such  useful  lay 
purposes  as  were  expedient.  On  that  occasion,  in  answer  to  Sir  R. 
Peel,  who  stated  that  the  principle  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex's 
motion  would  lead  to  the  spoliation  of  not  only  church  but  private  property, 
the  then  Mr.  Brougham  said  that  God  forbid  that  the  Legislature  should 
regard  church  property  in  the  same  light  they  did  private  property.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Church  property  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  an  ecclesiastical  cor- 
poration for  public  uses.  It  was  held  under  the  law  in  a  manner  differ- 
ent from  the  tenure  of  private  property ;  and  as  well  might  the  army  and 
navy  claim  an  inalienable  right  to  their  share  of  the  public  money,  which, 
on  the  face  of  it,  was  paid  for  public  uses,  and  of  which  the  Legislature 
was  the  only  judge,  as  the  church  to  its  share,  which,  in  the  same  manner, 
was  by  the  Legislature  vested  for  public  uses.     (Hear,  hear.) 

'  He  would  not  stop  to  contrast  this  theoretic  doctrine  of  Mr.  Brougham 
with  the  practical  results  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux's  official  influence. 
No  later  than  last  year,  a  noble  Lord,  the  noble  Member  for  Devon  (Lord 
Ebrington),  emphatically  proclaimed  his  advocacy  of  the  principle  of  the 
147th  clause,  and  of  his  (Mr.  Shiell's)  present  amendment.  That  noble 
Lord  declared  that  the  present  amount  of  the  Irish  church  property  was 
enormous,  and  ought  to  be  reduced  (hear,  hear),  and  that  if  no  other  Mem- 
ber undertook  it,  he  would  submit  a  motion,  with  a  view  to  effect  that 
reduction.  (Loud  cries  of  "  Hear.")  He  should  like  to  know  how  the  no- 
ble Lord  could  reconcile  his  vote  for  withdrawing  the  147th  clause  with 
VOL.  III.— NO.  III.  L 
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that  emphatic  declaration.  The  fact  was,  Ministers  induced  the  House  to 
lend  them  an  all  but .  unanimous  support  to  the  coercion  hill  in  conse- 
quence of  their  pledges  to  reform  in  the  Irish  church  establishment.  On  the 
12th  of  February,  before  the  coercion  bill  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  that 
House,  the  noble  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  announced  to  the  House  his 
plan  of  church  reform,  which  obtained,  perhaps,  the  too  ready  support  of 
the  opponents  of  the  coercion  bill,  from  its  emphatic  annunciation  of  the 
principle  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  of  the  public  character  of  church  pro- 
perty. "  Here,"  said  the  noble  Lord,  "  you  have,  on  one  hand,  our  reluct- 
antly introduced  coercion  bill,  and  on  the  other  our  efficient,  because  radi- 
cal and  extensive  measure  of  church  reform."  The  result  was,  that  on  the 
faith  of  the  latter  the  House  supported  him  with  reference  to  the  former — 
he  need  not  say  how  thoughtlessly — and  he  would  add  delusively.  On  the 
same  occasion  the  then  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Stanley), 
by  asserting  that  the  perpetuity  fund  of  property  of  the  church  might  be 
appropriated  to  purposes  other  than  those  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  still 
further  favoured  the  delusion.  The  object  of  his  motion  was  to  uphold  the 
principle  of  the  147th  clause,  which  had  been  admitted  by  the  advocates, 
and  even  by  the  enemies  of  the  bill,  to  be  its  main  feature.  The  first  ob- 
jection that  might  be  made  to  this  change  in  the  preamble  would  be,  that 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  received  in  another  place.  If  that  were  so,  it  would 
be  better  at  once  to  do  away  with  the  mockery  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  al- 
low the  greater  patricians  again  to  rule  the  country  by  their  proxies.  (Hear, 
hear.)  If  this  were  admitted  as  a  rule  for  their  conduct,  let  them  at  once 
bid  farewell  to  their  independence  as  representatives  of  the  people.'  (Hear, 
tear.) 

Mr.  Hume  seconded  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sbiel,  and  Colonel  Da- 
vies,  and  Mr.  Wood,  each  spoke  in  reprobation  of  the  conduct  of  INIi- 
nisters,  in  withdrawing  the  147th  clause.  The  following  is  a  portion 
of  Mr.  Hume's  speech  : — 

'  He  had  hoped  that  in  the  changes  to  be  looked  for  when  the  feelings 
of  the  people  were  aroused,  some  beneficial  alteration  would  take  place  :  at 
all  events  he  was  sure  it  would  be  impossible  to  tide  over  the  abuses  of  the 
church,  and  he,  therefore,  hoped  that  this  bill  would  fall,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible it  could  do  any  good.  He  did  not  believe  that  Ministers  had  changed 
their  opinions,  but  he  feared  that  they  were  now  truckling  to  parties  wha 
when  the  time  came  would  treat  them  as  they  deserved  (hear,  hear),  and 
he  thought  it  was  their  duty  to  support  those  principles  on  which  they  had 
come  back  to  office,  and  the  realization  of  which  could  alone  benelit  the 
country.     He  had  intended  not  to  have  done  more  than  enter  his  protest^ 
against  this  bill,  and  he  would  do  so  now,  as  they  had  given  that  property  ' 
as  a  perpetuity,  which  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  law  had  declare 
to  be  merely  a  property  for  life.     The  noble  Lord  (Althorp)  he  would  saj 
had  done  everything  to  perpetuate  this  principle  ;  but  he  would  say^thj 
until  the  nobleLord  chose  to  try  back,  and  show  that  manly  conduct  whic 
the  House  had  a  right  to  expect  from  him  and  his  colleagues  in  office,  the] 
Ministers  would  give  no  satisfaction  to  the  people.     From  others  they  hacT 
nothing  to  expect ;  but  certainly  those  others  had  been  consistent,  as  the] 
never  held  out  any  expectation.  He  would  also  say  that  if  we  were  to  haverl 
Whigs  in  power  to  be  governed  by  Tories,  he  would  rather  be  governed  by 
the  Tories  in  the  first  instance.     (Hear,  hear.)     He  did  not  like  delegatef 
power,  and  if  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were  afraid  of  anythin| 
elsewhere,  he  knew  well  that  nothing  would  pass  save  what  fell  in  wit' 
the  opinion  of  the  present  opposition  ;  and  this  being  so,  the  country  woulc 
be  placed  iu  a  most  unpleasant  predicament.     He  was  sure  now  that  the 
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people  were  greatly  dissatisfied.  The  noble  Lord  (Althorp)  had  said  that 
neither  he  nor  any  other  Member  of  the  Ministry  wished  to  remain  in  power 
unless  they  were  backed  by  the  people.  But  would  they  be,  or  were  they, 
backed  by  the  people  now  ?  No — nor  would  they  be  supported,  except  by 
the  fear  of  something  worse.  (Laughter.)  Were  there  no  grounds  for 
Ministers  to  be  suspicious,  when  they  found  every  measure  obnoxious  to  the 
people  was  supported  by  those  who  wished  to  turn  them  out  ?'  (Hear, 
hear.) 

A  division  was  ultimately  taken  on  this  motion  of  Mr.  Shiel's, 
when  the  numbers  were — For  his  amendment,  recognizing  the  power 
of  the  State  to  dispose  of  the  property  of  the  Church,  88;  against  it, 
or  in  support  of  the  principle  of  Church  property  being  independent  of 
the  controul  of  the  State,  177. 

We  publish,  in  another  place,  a  list  of  the  Members  composing  the 
Minority  on  this  occasion :  and  we  think  it  might  be  well  for  those 
Constituencies,  who  elected  their  Members  on  the  principles  avowed 
by  them,  of  a  recognition  of  the  power  of  the  State  to  deal  as  it  might 
think  best  for  the  general  welfare  with  the  property  of  the  Church, — 
to  confer  with  their  Representatives  as  to  their  conduct  in  this  matter. 

After  this  was  disposed  of,  Mr.  O'Connell  proposed,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  a  great  many  of  the  Reformers,  and  greatly  to  our  own — 
that  in  the  contemplated  changes  an  exception  should  be  made  in 
favour  of  the  Bishop  of  Deny,  who  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay 
over  to  the  Commissioners  the  4000Z.  ordered  by  the  Bill  to  be  de- 
ducted from  his  Salary  and  Emoluments,  because  of  that  Prelate's 
uniform  advocacy  of  the  Catholic  claims,  and  general  liberality  of  po- 
litical conduct. 

Mr.  Stanley  said  that  the  Bishop  of  Deny  had  taken  the  ap- 
pointment with  the  express  understanding  that  such  a  reduction  wa& 
to  be  made  from  his  emoluments,  which  were  originally  intended  to  be 
curtailed  by  6000/.  a-year,  but  were  now  to  be  lessened  by  4000/.  a 
year  only :  and  that  he  could  not,  therefore,  consent  to  the  alteration 
proposed  by  Mr.  O'Connell. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  excited  a  great  sensation,  by  producing  a  Peti- 
tion against  the  Catholic  Claims,  in  which  the  strongest  language 
was  used  against  the  Catholics,  and  which  was  signed  by  Dr.  Pon- 
sonby,  the  then  Dean  of  St.  Patrick,  and  now  Bishop  of  Deny :  so 
that  if  Mr.  O'Connell's  reason  for  granting  the  Bishop  the  favor  he 
proposed,  were  to  be  urged,  he  would  be  really  rewarding  the  Bishop 
under  a  delusive  impression  ;  as  this  Petition  sufficiently  proved  that 
he  had  not  always  advocated,  but  had  in  this  instance  at  least  strongly 
opposed,  the  Catholic  claims. 

Mr.  O'Connell  complained  of  the  want  of  candour  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  and  explained  the  circumstance  of  the  Petition,  thus  : — It  had 
been  brought  to  Dr.  Ponsonby,  during  a  period  of  illness,  when  he 
was  suffering  from  severe  fever,  and  was  sitting  in  a  darkened  room. 
The  Petition  was  represented  to  him  as  one  merely  praying,  in  gene- 
ral terms,  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  property  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church ;  and  on  this  assurance  he  put  his  signature  to  it,  with- 

l2 
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out  giving  it  a  perusal.  This  circumstance,  Mr.  O'Connell  said,  was 
communicated  to  the  public  in  the  Irish  newspapers  at  the  time,  and 
it  was  uncandid  in  Sir  Robert  Peel  not  to  have  stated  it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  declared  he  had  never  heard  of  this  circum- 
stance before  ;  and  said,  that  if  it  had  been  known  to  him  he  would 
not  have  brought  the  Petition  forward. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  advised  by  those  around  him  to  withdraw  his 
motion;  which  advice  he  prudently  adopted,  as  it  was  the  general 
impression,  that  had  he  pressed  it  to  a  division,  he  would  not  have 
carried  half  a  dozen  votes  with  him,  in  favor  of  his  proposition. 

The  question  was  then  put  by  the  Speaker, — "  That  this  Bill  do 
now  pass,"  when 

Mr.  Lefroy  rose  amidst  loud  cries  of  "  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  ! "  and  groans, 
which  lasted  several  minutes  ;  and  which  were  far  more  disgraceful  to 
those  who  uttered  them,  than  to  the  learned  Member  for  the  University 
of  Dublin,  to  whom  they  were  applied.  He  persevered,  however,  and 
spoke  in  general  terms  against  the  Bill,  in  which  he  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  of  Newark.  Colonel  Evans,  Mr.  Hume,  and  Mr. 
O'Connell,  also  opposed  the  third  reading,  on  very  different  grounds 
from  the  two  preceding  speakers  ;  the  latter  conceiving  the  Bill  to  be 
bad,  because  it  effected  the  reductions  proposed;  the  former  con- 
demning it  because  it  did  not  effect  more.  Mr.  Harvey's  was  the  last 
speech  on  that  side  of  the  question  ;  and  it  was  sufficiently  short  to  be 
given  entire. 

'  Mr.  Harvey  complained  that  the  principle  of  the  measure  had  been 
lost  sight  of  in  the  midst  of  personalities.  It  was  evident  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  secretary  as  to  Mr.  O'Connell's  avowal  of  a  parti- 
cular motive  for  voting  against  the  bill,  could  not  be  correct,  after  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman's  disclaimer  of  any  such  avowal.  (Murmurs,  and 
cries  of  "  Oh,  oh  !")  He  found  fault  with  the  measure,  because  it  did  not 
adequately  meet  the  general  wish  for  church  reform.  Besides,  the  bill 
now  about  to  pass,  was  not  the  bill  as  originally  introduced  by  government. 
Who  could  forget  the  delight  experienced  at  the  statement  of  the  noble 
lord,  that  the  surplus  church  revenue  was  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Parliament.?  The  noble  lord  had  carried  all  financial  reformers  with 
him,  hy  telling  them  that  the  amount  of  this  disposable  surplus,  would  be 
3,000,000/.  But  now  the  house  was  told  that  it  was  a  mere  fighting  about 
words,  to  complain  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  147th  clause,  which  was  of  no 
financial  value  whatsoever,  there  being  no  surplus.  If  this  measure  con- 
tained the  principle  of  what  ministers  denominated  church  reform  in 
Ireland,  what  would  be  their  English  church  reform  ?  If  such  an  estab- 
lishment were  to  be  upheld  in  Ireland,  there  must  be  a  great  extension, 
not  a  reduction  of  the  English  establishment,  in  order  to  preserve  a  due 
proportion  between  the  congregation  and  the  church  in  either  country. 
Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  measure  of  this  description  would  pacify  the 
people  of  Ireland,  or  produce  those  favourable  results  which  were  calculated 
on,  as  a  compensation  for  the  coercion  bill  ?  Tliebill  was  equally  defective 
on  both  sides — it  did  not  go  far  enough  for  the  people,  and  it  went  too  far 
for  the  church,  because,  if  you  would  maintain  the  establishment,  you  must 
maintain  it  in  its  integrity,  which  this  measure  would  not  effect.  No  doubt 
many  would  vote  in  the  majority,  whose  object  in  supporting  a  bill  thatdi( 
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not  please  them,  in  preference  to  making  a  stand  for  a  better  measure,  was 
to  prevent  a  collision  with  the  Lords.  Those  worthy  persons  supported  the 
bill,  because  it  was  a  government  measure,  asserting  at  the  same  time,  that 
although  it  did  not  go  far  enough,  ministers  were  well  disposed,  and  would 
do  more  when  they  should  be  able.  When  was  this  fortunate  event  to  take 
place, — when  would  ministers  be  strong  enough  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
their  consciences  ?  This  was  the  grand  plan  of  ministers  ;  for  his  own  part 
he  said,  "  better  let  it  perish  and  live  upon  hope,  than  adopt  a  measure  so 
futile  and  inadequate."  (Hear.)  The  object  of  many  gentlemen  was  to 
have  a  church,  a  parson,  and  a  clerk  (laughter) ;  to  have  them  any  how, 
without  reference  to  a  congregation ;  but  he  told  all  such  supporters 
of  the  bill,  that  they  would  fail.  They  began  at  the  wrong  end ;  they 
should  endeavour  to  get  a  people  for  a  church,  not  a  church  for  a 
people.  Of  one  thing  he  was  thoroughly  convinced,  that  to  do  any  good  we 
must  separate  our  ecclesiastical  establishment  from  our  civil.  Never  was 
there  a  greater  delusion  than  to  imagine  that  the  church  and  state  were  in- 
separable companions ;  the  fact  was,  that  they  always  marred  each  other, 
there  union  was  far  from  being  mutually  profitable.  No  friends  of  the  pure 
and  simple  principles  of  Christianity,  could  approve  of  a  political  alliance 
between  church  and  state.  If  they  wished  the  doctrines  of  protestantism  to 
flourish, — if  they  desired  the  church  to  rest  upon  the  basis  of  pure  practice 
and  wholesome  doctrine,  let  them  drive  the  bishops  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  all  the  wicked  out  of  high  places.  (Laughter.)  He  hoped  that 
the  period  was  not  far  distant,  when  an  establishment  more  consistent  with 
pure  Christianity  would  be  founded  in  Ireland.' 

After  a  short  defence  of  the  Bill  from  Lord  Althorp,  a  division 
took  place,  when  the  numbers  were — For  the  Bill,  in  its  present  al- 
tered shape,  274 :  against  the  Bill,  some  on  account  of  its  entire 
principle,  and  others  on  account  of  the  mutilations  it  had  re- 
ceived— 94.  The  Bill  was,  therefore,  passed  through  the  Commons  : 
it  will  now  go  to  meet  its  doubtful  fate  in  the  Lords. 

The  House  did  not  adjourn  until  the  late  hour  of  nearly  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  about  the  point  of  sun-rise ;  when  Nature 
would  suggest  the  rising  from,  instead  of  going  to,  repose.  Oh  !  sober, 
temperate,  and  rational  Legislators  !  ! 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS.— July  9. 

The  proceedings  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to-day,  were  of 
such  length,  and  of  such  interest,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  either,  without  having  at  least  ten  times  the  space  which  our  pages 
aflJbrd.  We  must,  therefore,  treat  each  according  to  their  relative  im- 
portance ;  and  give  results  rather  than  details. 

In  the  Lords,  the  third  reading  of  the  Local  Courts  Bill,  was  moved 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  without  a  speech ;  as  he  had  been  re- 
peatedly heard  before,  at  great  length,  on  the  same  subject. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  Bill  should 
be  read  a  third  time  that  day  six  months  :  and  he  was  followed  by 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  as  the  leader  of  the  Tory  Opposition  in  the  Upper 
House,  in  a  speech  of  great  length,  in  support  of  this  amendment. 
The  legal  learning,  the  acute  sagacity,  and  the  force  of  expression. 
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which  characterised  this  speech,  occasioned  it  to  be  listened  to  with 
intense  attention  :  but  its  very  length,  as  well  as  that  of  the  general 
proceedings  of  the  evening,  will  occasion  it  to  be  read  by  a  very  limited 
few. 

Lord  Plunkett,  Lord  Wynford,  and  Lord  Brougham,  each 
spoke  also,  at  considerable  length  ;  the  first  and  the  last  in  favor  of 
the  measure, — and  Lord  Wynford  against  it.  The  speech  of  Lord 
Plunkett  was  characterised  by  his  usual  display  of  learning  and  ability; 
and  that  of  Lord  Wynford  by  his  usual  degree  of  sensitiveness  and 
impatience  :  while  Lord  Brougham's  was,  as  we  conceive  at  least,  a 
masterly  and  convincing  defence  of  the  measure  he  had  proposed,  such 
as  would  satisfy  all  ordinary  persons,  not  belonging  to  the  profession, 
of  the  law — of  its  great  superiority  to  the  present  system,  of  which  it 
is  intended  as  an  improvement. 

The  Tory  Opposition  had  mustered,  however,  in  such  force,  as  to 
give  to  argument  but  little  hope  of  ultimate  triumph  :  and,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  division  that  took  place,  the  numbers  were,  of  those 
present — For  the  Bill,  81  ;  and  against  it,  81  :  but  on  the  proxies, 
or  votes  of  absent  peers,  being  called  for,  the  number  of  these  turned 
the  scale,  being — For  the  Bill,  41  :  against  it,  53  :  making  a  majority 
of  12  against  the  Ministers :  the  Bill  is  therefore  lost.  The  House 
did  not  adjourn  till  the  late  hour  of  two  o'clock. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— July  9. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  interest  was 
the  motion  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Fergusson,  which,  being  first  on  the  list, 
was  called  on  soon  after  five  o'clock.  Considering  the  intense  interest 
felt  on  this  subject  out  of  doors,  the  thinness  of  the  House  was  remark- 
able, there  not  being  100  Members  present  when  Mr.  Fergusson 
began  his  opening  speech;  and  before  he  had  concluded  it,  the 
numbers  were  reduced  to  less  than  50,  though  nothing  could  have 
been  more  atti-active  than  the  speech  itself,  from  its  manner  as  well  as 
matter,  independently  of  the  interest  which  the  subject  itself  was  so 
well  calculated  to  inspire.  During  the  speech  of  Mr.  Attwood,  who 
seconded  Mr.  Fergusson's  motion,  the  50  were  reduced  to  less  than 
40  :  and  the  apprehension  of  some  Members  was  that  some  adherent 
of  the  Ministry  should  count  out  the  House,  and  thus  get  rid  of  the 
discussion.  After  dinner,  however,  the  Members  began  gradually  to 
increase ;  and  at  the  division,  the  fullest  period  of  the  House,  they 
amounted  to  270 ;  though  one  might  have  expected  that  500  Members^ 
at  least,  out  of  the  658  of  which  the  House  consists,  would  have  felt 
it  their  duty  to  have  been  present,  and  have  recorded  their  vote  on  so 
deeply  interesting  an  occasion. 

The  great  length  to  which  the  proceedings  extended,  will  oblige  us 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  principal  portions  of  the  speeches  delivered 
on  the  occasion,  which,  however,  being  almost  wholly  in  favor  of  the 
principle  of  the  motion^  and  differing  only  on  the  expediency  of  put- 
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ting  it  to  the  vote,  may  be  the  more  readily  given  without  comment, 
than  if  they  contained  any  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  unhappy 
Poles  on  the  sympathy  of  the  British  nation,  and  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

I  i*  Mr.  C.  Fergusson  said  that  it  was  now  twelve  months  since  he  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  present  unfortunate  condition  of 
Poland.  He  now  rose,  once  more  to  submit  a  motion  upon  that  subject, 
which  he  hoped  that  the  Government  would  not  consider  it  either  their  duty 
or  their  interest  to  oppose.  He  had  no  wish  to  embarrass  the  Government, 
nor  did  he  think  that  the  success  of  his  motion  would  have  that  effect,  but 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  would  strengthen  their  position  as  regarded  Russia 
to  have  it  in  their  power  to  say  that  the  British  House  of  Commons  con- 
sidered the  conduct  of  Kussia  towards  Poland  to  be  in  contravention  of 
the  tenour  of  existing  treaties.  The  motion  which  he  intended  to  conclude 
with,  was  as  follows  : — "  That  a  humble  address  be  presented  to  His  Ma- 
jesty, praying  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  not  to  recognize,  nor  in 
any  way  give  the  sanction  of  his  Government  to,  the  political  state  and  con- 
dition of  Poland,  the  same  having  been  brought  about  in  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  to  which  Great  Britain  was  a  party."  He  would  under- 
take to  show  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  had  been  openly  and  undisguisedly  violated  by  Russia,  and  that  it 
was  fit  and  proper,  and  what  the  world  expected,  that  Great  Britain  should 
raise  her  voice  against  what  he  would  designate  as  cruel  oppression  in  the 
face  of  Europe.  When  the  Hungarian  Diet,  at  the  very  gates  of  Vienna, 
had  ventured  to  protest  against  the  attempt  of  Russia  to  blot  Poland  out 
of  the  map  of  Europe,  surely  the  British  House  of  Commons  would  not 
hesitate  to  act  the  same  liberal  part.  It  might  be  a  question  whether  it 
would  be  prudent  or  expedient  to  engage  in  a  war  with  Russia  on  behalf 
of  Poland,  unsupported  by  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  ;  but  there  could 
be  no  doul3t  as  to  the  necessity  of  our  declaring  our  sentiments  upon  the 
subject.  This  was  the  third  time  he  had  brought  the  question  forward, 
and  he  felt  some  difficulty  in  addressing  the  House,  because  he  must  ne- 
cessarily repeat  much  that  he  had  said  before ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
incumbent  on  him  to  endeavour  to  make  out  a  case,  or  he  could  not  expect 
the  House  to  adopt  his  motion.  His  first  proposition  was,  that  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  had  been  violated  by  Russia.  The  settlement  of  Poland  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  important  points  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  That  great  statesman,  Talleyrand,  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  thought  it  an  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  re-establish  Po- 
land in  some  of  her  ancient  greatness  and  power,  when  she  formed  the 
bulwark  of  Christendom,  and  was  the  saviour  of  the  independence  of 
Europe. 

*  The  question  of  the  independence  of  Belgium  was  one  of  minor  impor- 
tance to  that  of  the  future  independence  of  Poland — it  was  a  mere  parish 
affair  in  comparison  with  the  latter.  The  fate  of  Belgium,  considered  in 
any  light,  was  of  less  value  by  hundred  times  than  that  of  Poland,  not  only 
to  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  particularly  to  Great  Britain.  The  treaties  of 
Vienna  guaranteed  that  her  nationality  should  be  maintained  under  any 
circumstances,  and  this  guarantee  was  well  understood  by  Russia  herself. 
Even  Lord  Castlereagh  seemed  to  have  contemplated  the  danger  of  any 
longer  annexing  Poland  to  the  Russian  empire,  and  had  expressed  an  opi- 
nion to  that  effect,  and  added  that  Russia,  then  already  too  powerful,  would 
become  insupportably  so  if  the  connexion  were  longer  continued;  but  what 
Lord  Castlereagh  feared,  had  at  length  been  verified,  in  violation  of  the 
honour  of  England,  and  iu  defiance  of  the  principle  which  was  laid  dow» 
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of  conferring  national  institutions  on  Poland,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
that  nation  into  a  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  Russia,  and  a  bul- 
wark for  European  safety.  In  order  to  show  what  was  the  feeling  of  the 
eight  subscribing  powers  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  he  would  take  the  liberty 
of  reading  to  the  House  the  first  article  :  and  he  would  premise  that  Warsaw 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  placed  in  a  peculiar  situation, 
because  she  then  possessed  her  own — a  free  constitution.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber then  read  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  alluded  to.  He  begged  the 
House  to  remark  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  permitted  to  add  to  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  as  if  it  were  meant  to  imply  the  impossibility  of  alter- 
ing the  national  representation  of  that  country.  To  her  constitution,  he 
contended,  she  was  irrevocably  bound.  How  ?  By  the  very  terms  of  that 
constitution.  But  that  constitution  had  been  taken  away  and  another  sub- 
stituted in  its  place,  and  there  could  be  no  dcubt  but  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander w  as  doubly  bound  to  maintain  this  last ;  ay,  far  more  than  he  was  to 
support  the  first.  This  last  constitution  was  said  to  have  been  given  asaboon, 
forsooth  as  a  gift,  and  a  beneficent  one  on  the  part  of  Alexander.  But  taking 
it  so;  if  the  granting  of  this  constitution  was  an  act  of  mere  graciousness, 
the  more  wofully,  the  more  vilely,  had  it  been  abused.  It  could  not  be  said 
that  Alexander  had  not  a  clear  understanding  of  the  constitution  he  pro- 
posed to  confer  on  the  Poles,  for  in  his  letter  to  Prince  Poniatowski  he  spe- 
cified what  he  was  willing  to  propose.  In  that  letter,  the  Emperor  dwelt 
on  the  peculiar  satisfaction  he  felt  at  the  settlement  of  that  country  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  and  in  concurrence  with  the  views  of  all  the 
powers, — as  if  the  act  were  not  that  of  Alexander  alone,  but  done  at  the 
instigation  of  all  the  other  powers. 

*  But  if  Alexander  was  bound  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  constitu- 
tion he  had  conferred  on  Poland,  still  more,  he  contended,  was  Nicholas,  his 
successor.  In  March,  1818,  when  the  Emperor  opened  the  Polish  Par- 
liament, he  declared  that,  since  the  Poles  had  got  the  charter,  they  were 
in  a  condition  to  maintain  their  rank  among  nations,  and  concluded  by 
avowing  that  the  sovereign  was  bound  to  maintain  and  the  people  to  observe 
it.  But  what  had  Nicholas  done  to  maintain  this  constitution  ?  If  ever 
there  was  perpetrated  a  more  crying  oppression,  not  merely  an  oppression 
of  mind  but  of  body, — if  ever  insult  was  heaped  upon  a  nation  the  best  and 
bravest  of  whom  were  its  victims, — if  ever  cruelty  and  vindictiveness  were 
allowed  full  scope, — all  these  were  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  Nicholas 
towards  the  Poles.  Instead  of  protecting  that  unhappy  nation,  he  loaded 
her  with  chains.  He  sent  the  brother  he  could  not  trust  in  Russia  to  rule 
over  Poland,  and  that  brother  remorselessly  trampled  her  liberties  under 
foot.  All  this  time  Nicholas  would  listen  to  no  remonstrances,  would  hear 
no  evidence  of  the  atrocities  his  brother  was  committing  in  Poland.  What 
followed.''  The  liberty  of  the  press  was  abolished,  the  right  of  assembling 
the  Diet  refused,  the  people  were  left  without  the  protection  of  the  laws 
and  the  charter;  in  no  single  one  of  its  provisions  was  it  observed.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  that  charter,  no  person  could  be  sent  to 
prison  without  trial  by  his  legal  judges.  But  Constantine,  in  violation  of 
the  law,  sent  hundreds  to  prison  without  adhering  to  any  forms  of  law  at 
all;  sent  them,  in  short,  to  be  tried  by  courts-martial;  and  when  their  sen- 
tences were  not  considered  by  him  suliiciently  harsh,  increased  their  punish- 
ment at  his  pleasure.  But  this  was  not  the  sum  of  his  cruelty.  Many  of 
his  victims,  after  having  been  12  years  in  captivity,  were  at  last  brought 
before  their  legal  judges,  and  acquitted  of  every  charge  that  was  urged 
against  them ;  but  still,  as  if  to  consummate  his  cruelty,  this  vindictive  ruler 
sent  them  back  to  the  fortresses  and  dungeons  of  Russia ;  and  even  placed 
the  judges  who  had  done  their  duty  under  surveillance ,  and  publicly  repre- 
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manded  tliera.  How  should  he  describe  the  condition  to  which  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Warsaw  were  reduced  under  the  domination  of 
the  tyrant?  They  were  condemned  to  sweep  the  streets!  To  collect  all  the 
dirt  and  filth  in  the  city  like  scavengers !  In  truth,  there  appeared  to  be  no 
bounds  to  the  cruelty  of  this  tyrant.  But  it  has  produced  its  natural  result 
— a  rising  of  the  people  against  his  authority;  and  no  ten  months  that  ever 
occurred  since  the  commencement  of  history  were  fuller  of  more  heroic  feats 
than  those  which  were  performed  by  the  people  of  Poland  during  their  short 
hut  glorious  struggle  for  liberty.  (Hear,  hear.) 

'  While  the  brave  Poles  were  struggling  in  their  war  of  independence, 
reports  were  industriously  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  that  if  they  were 
able  to  hold  up  only  for  two  months,  they  might  reckon  on  aid  derived 
from  France  or  from  England.  They  were  deluded  and  deceived  by  such 
promises,  and  fell  without  a  single  hand  being  raised  to  help  them  from 
their  unhappy  condition.  Looking  at  all  the  circumstances,  he  must  say, 
that  he  thought  the  House  of  Commons  was  bound  to  send  forth  a  decla- 
ration of  its  opinion,  which  should  resound  not  only  through  the  rest  of 
Europe,  but  ring  through  the  recesses  of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg. 
(Hear,  hear.)  In  doing  that,  the  Parliament  would  be  only  echoing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  whole  people  of  England,  who  viewed  with  feelings  of  ab- 
horrence the  attempt  of  Russia  to  annihilate  the  nationality  of  Poland. 
For  his  part  he  thought  our  interference  in  favour  of  Poland  was  of  the 
most  vital  importance,  not  only  as  regarded  Poland  alone,  but  the  whole  of 
Europe,  whose  interests  were  intimately  wound  up  with  those  of  Poland. 
The  country  had  already  expressed  its  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  he 
conceived  the  House  of  Commons  had  also  a  perfect  right  to  express  its 
opinion.  The  motion  he  had  the  honour  to  submit,  embodied  the  opinion 
he  thought  it  was  incumbent  on  the  House  to  adopt.  It  was  couched  in 
firm  but  courteous  terms,  and  its  expressions  were  sufficiently  guarded. 
He  had  hopes  that  the  House  would  adopt  his  Resolution,  and  record  it  in 
the  face  of  Europe.  Unfortunately  the  conduct  at  present  pursued  to- 
wards the  Poles  was  so  atrocious,  the  facts  which  were  detailed  were  so 
incredibly  barbarous,  that  people  were  unwilling  to  afford  any  credence  to 
them.  But  he  could  assure  the  House,  that  the  statements  he  was  about 
to  make  were  built  upon  no  vague  assertions.  He  could  assure  the  House, 
upon  his  word  of  honour,  that  not  a  single  fact  he  was  about  to  relate  was 
taken  at  random  or  upon  the  loose  authority  of  newspapers,  but  was  sup- 
ported by  testimony  amounting  to  the  character  of  most  authentic.  The 
Right  Hon.  Member  for  Tam worth,  for  whose  judgment  he  had  the  high- 
est respect,  had  on  a  former  occasion  seemed  to  doubt  the  correctuess  of 
some  of  the  assertions  made  by  him  (Mr.  Fergusson).  In  one  night,  600 
children  were  transported  from  Warsaw.  An  order  was  issued  for  the 
compulsory  inscription  of  the  names  of  the  children  in  a  certain  roll,  and 
under  this  regulation  many  were  kidnapped  in  open  day.  A  scene  of  this 
description  took  place  on  the  17th  of  May,  1832,  when  a  party  of  children 
were  hurried  away  amidst  the  shrieks  of  their  mothers,  many  of  whom 
threw  themselves,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  at  the  feet  of  the  ruffians  who  had 
them  in  charge.  Three-fourths  of  these  innocent  victims  perished  usually 
on  the  journey  they  were  compelled  to  take,  and  were  discovered  lying  on 
the  roads.  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  when  they  were  hurried  off 
crowded  up  in  open  waggons  ?  The  hon.  member  then  referred  to  an 
order  issued  on  the  24th  of  March,  1832,  which  directed  all  vagrant  boys, 
orphans,  and  destitute  children,  to  betaken  by  the  police  to  the  garrisons, 
in  order  to  be  placed  in  the  military  colleges.  But  he  could  assure  the 
House  it  signified  little  what  condition  of  children  were  carried  away  under 
this  order.    They  were  transported  to  the  garrisons  whether  they  were 
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orphans  or  not.  Why,  he  asTted,  were  they  not  left  in  Poland  to  be  edu- 
cated ?  The  answer  was  easy :  they  were  taken  to  Russia  in  order  to  be 
brought  up  as  Russians,  and  to  forget  their  nationality  and  their  country. 
The  hon.  member  then  read  a  letter  which  had  been  written  by  a  noble 
Pole,  in  which  the  writer  pathetically  lamented  the  tearing  from  him  of 
his  only  child,  and  after  adducing  some  other  instances  of  cruelty  prac- 
tised towards  the  Poles,  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  British  Government 
was  as  much  bound  to  interfere  in  her  case  as  in  that  of  Greece.  The 
Poles,  he  observed,  yet  had  hope,  of  that  consolation  they  were  not  yet 
bereft.  Good  God !  there  was  more  occasion  for  interference  in  regard  to 
Poland,  for  the  atrocities  committed  there  by  the  Russian  Government 
were  unequalled  since  the  days  of  Herod.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  this  that 
originated  the  expression  which  had  astonished  Europe,  "  the  transplanta- 
tion of  families."  Under  the  provisions  of  the  organic  statute,  5,000  Poles 
had  been  already  transplanted  from  Podolia  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Russia, 
and  without  being  charged  with  the  commission  of  any  crime.  Good 
God!  how  could  Englishmen  contemplate  such  atrocious  conduct?  Sup- 
pose it  their  own  case,  and  what  would  be  the  feelings  which  would  arise 
in  their  breasts  ?  Let  them  give  the  Poles  credit  for  the  like  generous  sen- 
timents. He  had  it  from  good  authority  that  1 ,000  Poles  were  at  present 
contented  to  work  in  the  Russian  fortresses  along  with  the  convicts,  rather 
than  return  to  their  native  country,  to  be  subjected  to  such  a  terrible  visita- 
tion ast'ie  system  of  transplantation. 

*The  motion  he  would  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  House,  would 
pronounce  a  judgment  on  such  signal  atrocities,  and  in  agreeing  to  it,  the 
House,  in  its  character  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
would  only  express  the  sentiment  which  prevailed  out  of  doors  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  impossible  to  enter  a  cotter's  dwelling,  and  not  to  observe  tlie 
direction  of  this  sentiment;  and  so  much  interest  was  generally  felt  for  the 
Poles,  that  in  one  place  he  could  mention,  (Hull)  a  paper  had  been  estab- 
lished exclusively  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Poland.  He  would  ask,  could 
such  an  instance  be  adduced  in  respect  to  any  other  nation  .<*  No  vote,  he 
was  sure,  could  be  come  to  by  the  House,  which  would  be  more  respectful 
to  the  country,  or  more  satisfactory  to  itself,  than  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution he  was  about  to  move.  A  noble  lord  (Grey),  who  had  for  half  a 
century  defended  the  independence  of  Poland,  had  stated,  in  1793,  in  an 
address  he  moved  with  respect  to  the  war  with  France,  that  the  interest  of 
every  member  of  the  European  family  was  implicated  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  established  system,  and  that  the  aggression  of  any  state  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  another,  was  inconsistent  with  the  security  of  the  whole.  But 
this  had  Russia  done,  was  continuing  to  do,  and,  if  allowed  to  proceed  ia 
her  career,  would  ultimately  triumph  over  every  principle.  For  this  she, 
he  doubted  not,  had  instigated  Holland  in  her  resistance  to  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  ;  nor  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  Holland  would  have  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  she  had  done,  unless  on  the  secret  assurance  and  instiga- 
tions^of  Russia."  Her  designs  were  also,  for  interested  motives,  supported  by 
all  the  illiberal  sovereigns  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  And  should  it 
be  said  that  the  people  of  England  were  afraid  to  raise  their  voice  against 
this  overmling  power?  (Hear,  hear.)  It  had  been  asked,  "  Would  you  wish 
the  country  to  go  to  war  with  Russia?"  To  this  he  would  answer,  "  Show 
no  fear  of  Russia."  The  whole  policy  of  tliis  country,  as  well  as  that  of 
France,  was  bound  up  in  the  question.  He,  however,  had  confidence  in  the 
intentions  of  His  Majesty's  ministers,  and  believed  they  would  agree  to  the 
^^ms  of  his  resolution,  and  by  doing  so  proclaim  to  Europe  the  opinion 
^jjich  was  entertained  in  this  country  of  the  proceedings  towards  Poland. 
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It  was  politic  at  once  to  assume  a  tone  of  firmness ;  for  if  tliey  did  not,  they 
would  soon  find  Russia  dictating  to  them  as  she  had  done  to  others.  In 
consideration  of  gaining  the  concurrence  of  Ministers,  he  had  guarded  his 
resolution  so  carefully,  that  they  might  adopt  it  without  committing  them- 
selves. He  thought  that  they  who  should  say  that  his  motion  was  not  pro- 
per, were  no  longer  worthy  of  the  name  of  freemen.  He  repeated,  he  had 
taken  all  the  pains  in  its  wording  that  he  possibly  could,  and  there  was  no- 
thing certainly  in  it  which  could  emharass  Ministers,  or  impede  them  in  the 
course  of  their  foreign  policy,  whatever  it  might  be  which  they  proposed  to 
adopt  towards  Poland.  He  felt  an  assurance  that  the  mission  of  Lord 
Durham  to  St.  Petersburgh,  had  an  object  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  resolution  he  (Mr.  C.  Fergusson)  had  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  House. 
He  should  conclude  by  moving  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  "That  he  will 
be  graciously  pleased  not  to  recognize,  or  in  any  way  give  the  sanction  of 
his  government  to,  the  present  political  state  and  condition  of  Poland,  the 
same  having  been  brought  about  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  to 
which  Great  Britain  was  a  party." '  (The  hon.  member,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  speech,  was  greeted  with  loud  cheers.) 

'  Mr.  T.  Attwood  rose  to  second  the  motion.  He  said,  that  in  doing  so, 
a  crowd  of  emotions,  arising  from  the  peculiar  position  in  which  Poland 
was  placed,  filled  his  soul.  He  denied  that  the  Poles  deserved  ever  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  slaves  ;  so  far  from  that,  the  word  "  slavery"  was 
unknown  to  their  language.  In  the  midst  of  their  glorious  struggles  for 
liberty,  they  had  adopted  the  motto  which  they  still  retained, — it  was, 
*'  Poland  is  not  lost  as  long  as  we  have  life."  That  sentiment  was  to  lead 
them  to  happiness.  It  was  plain  that  Russia  had  for  many  centuries  been 
encroaching  on  the  territories  of  all  her  neighbours,  east,  west,  north,  and 
south.  Russia  had  no  right  whatever  thus  to  break  the  treaty  of  Vienna; 
and  he  would  contend,  that  after  such  a  violation  the  Poles  were  justified  in 
rebelling,  as  it  was  called,  against  the  northern  despot;  for  if  they  ventured 
to  appeal  to  England,  they  would  have  been  subjected  to  the  knout — an  in- 
strument of  torture  which  he  trusted  would  never  be  applied  to  the  backs  of 
Englishmen,  though  he  must  say  they  would  deserve  it,  if  they  should  yield  to 
the  encroachments  which  Russia  was  endeavouring  to  make  on  all  Europe. 
— The  time  was  now  come  when  England  ought  to  vindicate  her  own  ho- 
nour as  well  as  the  faith  of  treaties.  The  monster  Nicholas,  the  son  and 
brother  of  preceding  monster  despots,  had  not  only  broken  faith  with  the 
treaties  entered  into  between  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  but  had  also 
violated  the  constitutional  rights  of  Poland ;  nay,  his  whole  conduct  was 
enough,  though  the  present  generation  of  Englishmen  might  stand  passive 
observers,  to  make  the  bones  of  their  forefathers  rattle  in  their  graves.  (A 
laugh.)  After  the  violation  of  their  constitution,  the  Poles  were  justified 
in  their  resistance,  and  he  must  deny  that  such  resistance  was  rebellion. 
He  admitted  that  France  was  much  more  deeply  involved  in  disgrace 
from  the  course  pursued  towards  Poland  than  this  country,  but  still 
he  thought  there  was  enough  at  home  to  be  ashamed  of.  (A  laugh.) 
Russia,  however,  was  allowed  to  pursue  her  own  course,  and  he  would  cau- 
tion the  government,  that  if  Russia  ever  possessed  herself  of  the  castles  of 
the  Dardanelles,  it  would  cost  this  country  more  than  £1,000,000  to  re- 
cover them.  The  giant  Russia  was  at  present  weak,  but,  once  possessed 
of  the  Dardanelles,  she  would  indeed  become  truly  formidable.  Now,  then, 
he  would  say,  was  the  time  to  strike,  when  in  a  moment  Persia  could  be 
raised  against  her,  and  Poland  would  not  be  inert,  and  Russia  might  be 
broken  like  a  potter's  vessel.  Russia  had  ever  insulted  England ;  she  had 
seduced  this  country  into  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Navarino, 
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and  as  soon  as  that  was  done,  had  set  this  nation  at  defiance.  The  noble 
duke  then  at  the  head  of  the  government,  remonstrated  with  her,  and  the 
Russian  Emperor  replied  that  he  would  confine  the  war,  which  arose  from 
a  private  quarrel,  to  the  Black  Sea.  That  promise  had  not  been  fulfilled. 
Again,  in  December,  1827,  the  Russian  ambassador  (Nesselrode)  commu- 
nicated that  Russia  was  prepared  to  march  its  army  forward  solely  to  com- 
pel Turkey  to  emancipate  Greece,  but  in  April,  1828,  that  declaration  of 
its  minister  set  Russia  at  defiance.  Thus  had  England  been  insulted  in 
the  person  of  the  government  of  that  day,  and  yet,  it  was  then  said  that 
Russia  was  careful  of  English  honour,  and  would  not  bring  its  warfare  into 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  in  a  few  months  after, 
the  Russian  fleet  was  ordered  to  blockade  the  Dardanelles.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  again  remonstrated,  and  an  insult  was  again  offered  him,  and 
this  was  the  man  who  went  out  to  fight  duels.  Would  to  God  the  noble 
duke  had  been  as  alive  to  the  insults  ofiered  his  country  as  he  had  shown 
himself  to  those  offered  himself  personally.  He  hoped  the  noble  lord  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  not  resist  this  resolution.  No  man  was 
more  attached  to  the  administration  with  which  the  noble  lord  was  con- 
nected than  he  (Mr.  Attwood)  was,  until  the  noble  lord  came  forward  with 
the  Irish  Coercion  Bill.  He,  however,  hoped  the  noble  lord  would  give  his 
support  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity  on  the  present  occasion.  He 
could  not  but  think  it  strange,  that  while  in  England  £20,000,000  could 
be  raised  to  serve  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  yet  one  tenth  of  that 
amount  could  not  be  spared,  to  free  from  thraldom,  and  worse  than  thral- 
dom, the  brave  and  gallant  Poles.  The  hon.  Member  then  read  at  length 
an  address,  emanating  from  the  national  committee  of  Polish  emigrants,  to 
the  British  legislature,  dated  in  Paris,  June  30,  1833,  and  signed  by  the 
most  distinguished  Polish  personages.  The  hon.  Member  observed  that  he 
knew  not  what  might  be  the  eff"ect  of  this  appeal  upon  the  House,  but  for 
himself  he  would  say,  that  he  would  personally  make  any  sacrifice  for  the 
recovery  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Poland,  and  the  lives  of  his  four  sons 
he  would  offer  for  such  a  restoration.  He  hoped  the  House  would  not  ter- 
minate the  present  session,  advanced  as  it  was,  without  saying,  in  a  voice 
that  must  be  listened  to,  that  Poland  shall  be  free.  (Hear.)  (The  hon.  gen- 
tleman here  read  a  long  quotation  from  the  official  Gazette  of  Moscow, 
couched  in  terms  highly  offensive  to  England,  and  stating  that  Russia 
would  meet  her  in  Calcutta,  &c.)  Here  was  the  official  paper  of  Russia ; 
and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  despotic  countries  the  journals 
dared  not  to  insert  aught  save  the  will  of  the  government.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  this  vaunt,  Russia  could  never  invade  Calcutta ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  would  be  easier  for  us  to  invade  her  from  Calcutta.  He  hoped, 
then,  that  the  ministers  would  not  force  William  IV,  the  reformer,  the  be- 
stower  of  liberty,  to  go  down  calumniated  to  posterity  as  the  abettor  of  sla- 
very. He  would  not  further  trespass  on  the  House,  and  should  only  say 
that  in  every  way,  and  from  every  regard  to  humanity,  we  were  called  on 
to  shew  our  strength,  and  he  hoped  and  trusted  that,  when  there  was  so 
little  difficulty,  the  House  would  agree  in  the  present  just  and  honest  reso- 
lution.' 

*  Sir  Harry  Verney  commenced  by  complimenting  the  hon.  member 
for  Kirkcudbright  on  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  had  brought  for- 
ward his  motion,  and  regretted  that  he  could  not  extend  his  approbation  to 
the  speech  in  which  he  had  been  followed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Bir- 
mingham. There  was  a  Spanish  proverb  peculiarly  applicable  to  that  hon., 
member's  advocacy  of  the  Poles — namely,  "  Defend  me  from  my  friends, 
and  I'll  defend  myself  from  my  enemies ;"  and  certainly  nothing  could  be 
more  injurious,  he  thought,  than  the  hon.  member's  desiring  that  we  should 
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send  fleets  and  armies,  to  the  Black  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  hostile  collision 
with  Russia.  The  hon.  member  had  described  Russia  as  immersed  in 
barbarism ;  but  as  England  had  not  much  to  fear  from  any  power,  but  if 
she  had  any  thing  to  fear  it  was  from  Russia,  he  (Sir  H.  Verney)  would 
have  no  objection  that  the  hon.  member's  statement  was  correct.  The  re- 
verse'was,  however,  the  fact,  as  in  no  nation  were  more  wise  measures 
adopted  for  the  improvement  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  State.  Did  the  hon.  member  know  that  at  this  mo- 
ment steam-boats  navigated  the  Volga,  and  that  travelling  was  as  safe  and 
convenient  in  Russia  as  in  any  part  of  Europe  ?  He  had  known  Poles  in 
foreign  countries,  and  his  opinion  was,  that  it  was  only  by  restoring  Poland 
to  its  rank  as  an  independent  nation  that  Europe  could  have  a  safe  barrier 
against  the  encroachments  of  Russia.  It  had  been  said  by  Napoleon  that 
Russia  would  be  his  successor  in  dictating  law  s  to  Europe ;  and  the  Abbe 
de  Pradt  had  said  that  there  were  only  two  powers  that  now  struggled  for 
superiority  in  Europe — Russia  and  Great  Britain.  Whether  this  was  the 
case  or  no,  he  only  wished  to  remind  the  House  that  the  existence  of  Poland 
was  necessary  for  the  liberty  of  Europe,  and  that  even  her  geographical 
position  alone  rendered  her  the  very  best  ban'ier  that  could  be  chosen  for 
this  purpose. 

'  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  said  that  his  hon.  friend  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
properly  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  motion  which  was  before 
it.  He  had,  however,  hoped  that  the  first  speech  he  should  have  heard 
would  have  been  from  one  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  he  could  only 
now  regret  that  there  were  so  many  hon.  members  now  in  the  House  who 
had  not  heard  the  speech  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Fergusson), 
as  one  of  better  taste  and  finer  feeling  he  had  never  heard.  (Hear,  hear.) 
On  the  last  occasion  when  a  motion  on  this  subject  was  before  the  House, 
he  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  had  blamed  the  use  of  strong  language  by  some  hon. 
members  with  respect  to  the  Sovereign  of  Russia,  which,  as  it  was  not 
found  fault  with  by  Ministers,  he  assumed  had  their  sanction,  at  the  same 
time  he  had  not  felt  himself  called  on  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  state  of 
Poland,  but  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  do  so  at  a  future  time.  That 
time  was  now  come,  and  he  would  at  once  say  that  the  cause  of  Poland  was 
the  cause  of  Europe  and  of  Christian  civilization.  (Loud  cheers.)  The 
manner  in  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  put  down  that  people,  and  the 
principle  he  asserted  was  one  which  the  law  of  nations,  as  well  as  that  of 
humanity,  repudiated.  He  now  placed  his  right  to  Poland  on  the  footing 
of  the  law  of  conquest,  which,  if  applicable  in  this  case,  was  equally  so  to 
Paris,  and  every  other  point  occupied  by  the  allied  army  in  the  course  of 
the  war.  The  principle  urged  was,  that  Poland  was,  by  the  law  of  con- 
quest, possessed  by  the  victorious  arras  of  Russia,  whereas,  as  had  been 
unanswerably  proved  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Fergusson)  that 
the  only  right  Russia  had  to  that  kingdom  originated  in,  and  were  subject 
to  her  engagements  with  other  powers  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  had  distinctly  obtained  that  country  on  the  ground 
of  a  constitution  to  be  given  to  her,  and  now  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had 
passed  a  new  law,  or  organic  statute,  totally  different. 

'  No  one  could  more  regret  the  provocation  to  war  in  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  than  he  did;  and  the  only  question  for  the 
House  now  was,  how  far  they  could  go,  so  as  to  say  enough  without  saying 
too  much.  (Hear,  hear.)  Burke  had  said  that  there  was  no  word  in  the 
English  language  so  difficult  to  define  as  "  enough  ;"  it  was  difficult,  even 
in  political  matters  amongst  ourselves,  but  doubly  difficult  when  we  had  to 
deal  with  others.     Still,  however,  he  thought  vve  should  call  upon  every 
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one  of  the  Powers  of  Europe,  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  now  the  g-e- 
neral  law  of  Europe,  to  require  that  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty  should 
be  carried  into  effect,  and  to  call  upon  Russia  to  fulfil  those  engasjements 
under  which  Europe  permitted  her  Emperor  to  take  possession  of  Poland. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  army  also  was  to  he  distinctly  Polish,  and  in  that 
lespect  what  was  the  character  of  Poland  ?  It  presented  a  cliivalry  distin- 
guished in  the  greatest  fights  of  Europe  for  the  last  700  years.  Was  it 
nothing  that  this  should  be  done  away  with.^  Was  it  nothing  that  this 
which  he  would  not  call  the  flower  of  the  French  army,  but  certainly 
•which  was  equal  to  any  of  the  troops  led  by  Napoleon  to  victory,  should  be 
extinguished  ?  Was  it  nothing  that  the  Polish  name  should  be  annihilated? 
(Hear,  hear.) 

*As  the  hon.  mover  had  stated,  the  Polish  people  were  pre-emniently 
Homan  Catholic,  and  as  much  attached  to  their  religion  as  any  people  in 
Europe.  Then  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  government  in  this 
respect  ?  In  one  province  they  had  suppressed  all  tlie  convents.  True,  they 
said  that  these  were  depositories  of  sedition,  and  the  phrase  was,  that  if 
they  wished  to  make  them  Greeks,  they  should  away  with  Catholicism,  and 
if  they  wished  to  make  them  Russians,  they  should  away  with  the  Polish 
language.  He  was  not  favourable  to  that  religion,  but  when  a  nation  was 
guaranteed  its  faith,  it  had  a  right  to  exercise  it  freely.  The  mode  in  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  treated  was  most  scandalous.  He  had 
received  a  letter  from  Warsaw,  which  stated  that  200  convents  in  one  pro- 
vince were  abolished,  and  a  convent  of  1000,  and  some  hundred  monks, 
Basilians,  was  also  suppressed,  and  the  priests  all  banished.  An  order 
came  for  these  monks  to  depart  to  eternal  exile.  Before  going  they  de- 
sired to  have  one  opportunity  to  celebrate  divine  service.  Notice  of  the 
mass  was  given  for  a  certain  day.  The  concourse  of  the  faithful  was  im- 
mense. A  procession  with  the  Sacrament  proceeded  in  the  direction  of 
Bialystock,  and  the  Governor,  in  dismay  at  the  multitude,  ordered  an  offi- 
cer with  an  escort  of  cavalry  to  disperse  them.  He  went  out,  but  struck  at 
the  sight  of  the  priests,  many  of  them  eighty  years  of  age,  as  well  as  at  the 
immense  multitude,  he  threw  himself  from  his  horse  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
and  in  this  humble  position  awaited  the  passing  of  the  processsion.  On  his 
return  to  the  town  he  was  arrested,  degraded,  and  punished.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Here  the  hon.  Baronet  observed  that  no  great  national  sin  was  ever  perpe- 
trated without  punishment,  and  he  believed  the  great  national  sin  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  18th  century  to  have  been  the  partition  of  Poland.  Let 
them  look  at  what  had  since  befallen  the  three  partitioning  powers.  Their 
capitals  had  fallen  before  stronger  powers.  Austria,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
monarchies  of  Europe,  repeatedly  saw  her  capital  in  the  possession  of  her 
enemy ;  and  Prussia,  next  to  Russia  the  greatest  military  power,  felt  the 
same  scourge  ;  Russia,  too,  was  saved  as  by  a  miracle,  but  her  Moscow  was 
profaned,  and  he  feared  that  a  yet  greater  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
displeasure  was  in  store  for  her.  He  believed  that  a  recognition  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Poland,  made  by  England  in  the  face  of  Europe,  would  not 
be  without  its  effects.  All  they  had  to  apprehend  was  lest  they  might  do 
more  harm  than  good  by  an  expression  of  sympathy ;  but  it  was  consola- 
tory to  themselves  to  know  that  they  might  safely  give  expression  to  their 
feelings  on  the  present  occasion,  without  doing  injury  to  the  cause  of  the 
Poles,  and  he  most  heartily  rejoiced  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
brought  this  subject  under  the  consideration  of  the  House.'    (Hear,  hear.) 

*Lord  Palmerston  thought  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  needed  no 
apology  for  having  introduced  the  present  question,  for  he  knew  of  no  sub- 
ject which  more  commanded  the  attention  and  engaged  the  sympathy  of 
an  English  assembly  than  any  thing  connected  with  a  nation  which  was 
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distinguished  for  its  gallantry  and  devotion  as  well  as  its  misfortunes ;  and 
if  any  member  more  than  another  was  calculated  to  bring  this  question 
forward  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  good-will  and  attention  of  the  House, 
it  was  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  who,  with  those  generous  feelings  which 
peculiarly  characterized  him,  combined  talents  adequate  to  do  justice  ta 
any  subject,  however  difficult,  and  to  bring  to  its  discussion  that  good 
temper,  discretion,  and  judgment,  which  never  failed  him.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  most  of  the  arguments,  he  might  say  almost  all,  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  he  was  prepared  to  say  that  he  was  willing  to  concur.'  [The  re- 
mainder of  Lord  Palmerston's  speech  was  taken  up  with  historical  details, 
and  with  facetious  ridicule  of  Mr.  Attwood's  motion  for  advocating  war, 
being  desirous  of  a  new  issue  of  paper  money,  and  serving  his  Birmingham 
constituents  by  a  sale  of  muskets,  &c.  &c.] 

'  He  had  no  doubt  that  if  they  were  to  plunge  into  war,  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's constituents  would  be  ready  to  furnish  as  many  guns  as  might  be  re- 
quired ;  and  as  ftir  as  the  hon.  gentleman's  consent  was  concerned,  there 
would  be  no  want  of  an  abundant  issue  of  paper  (continued  laughter) ; 
but  he  (Lord  Palmerston)  was  not  on  those  grounds  prepared  to  enter  into 
the  war  which  the  hon.  member  recommended  ;  and  he  did  not  think  that 
the  Government  was  justly  exposed  to  the  charge  of  having  tamely  sub- 
mitted for  the  last  fifteen  years  to  the  repeated  insults  of  Russia.  The 
lion,  member  had  complained  that  Russia  was  about  to  play  the  same  game 
in  Constantinople  as  she  did  in  Poland  ;  but  he  (Lord  Palmerston)  was 
convinced  that  the  Russian  troops  would  shortly  evacuate  Turkey,  if  they 
had  not  already  done  so,  and  that  she  would  fulfil  the  pledge  she  had 
given  on  this  subject,  not  only  to  England,  but  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  He 
did  not  think  that  it  entered  into  the  policy  of  Russia  to  make  an  attempt  at 
a  partition  of  Turkey ;  but  if  she  made  the  attempt,  it  was  impossible  she 
could  be  successful.  After  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  it  was  quite 
a  relief  to  hear  the  tone  adopted  by  the  hon.  baronet  near  him  and  the  hon, 
baronet  opposite.  They  had  treated  the  question  as  it  ought  to  be  treated ; 
for  they  had  appealed  to  argument,  and  not  to  passion.  But  he  put  it  to 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  C.  Fergusson)  whether,  after  the  declara- 
tion which  had  been  extracted  from  him  as  the  organ  of  Government,  the 
best  course  for  him  to  adopt,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  would 
not  be  for  him  to  withdraw  his  motion.' 

*  Mr.  O'CoNNELL  was  glad  that  the  government  did  not  oppose  the  mo- 
tion. It  was  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  see  that  so  much 
unanimity  prevailed  in  the  House  on  this  subject.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the 
noble  lord's  speech  there  was  much  to  applaud,  something  to  wish,  but  no- 
thing that  could  be  justifiably  censured.  They  all  concurred  in  reprobat- 
ing the  cruel,  barbarous,  and  abominable  conduct  of  the  Russian  Emperor, 
who  had  violated  the  faith  of  treaties,  trampled  humanity  under  the  iron 
hoofs  of  his  Cossacks,  and  sacrificed  every  principle  of  religion  at  the 
shrine  of  ambition.  (Hear.)  The  noble  lord  had  argued  as  if  the  rights  of 
the  Poles  were  created  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  Their  rights  depended  on 
no  treaty.  They  existed*  before  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  they  would  con- 
tinue to  exist  long  after  it  was  torn  from  the  archives  of  nations,  as  an  abo- 
minable contract  of  spoliation.  (Hear.)  The  noble  lord  had  described  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  as  a  most  amiable  and  benevolent  man  (hear  and  laugh- 
ter) ;  and  had  said  that  the  ill-deeds  of  his  Government  were  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to  him,  but  to  his  agents.  Had  he  then  not  the  power  to  select  pro- 
per instruments  for  his  Government.^  or  had  he  a  House  of  Lords  to  con- 
troul  him  in  his  choice  of  instruments  well  qualified  to  administer  the  Go- 
vernment? (Hear,  hear.)  But  when  the  noble  lord  was  talking  of  the  kind- 
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heartedness  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  lie  must  have  forgotten  that  Nicholas 
had  written  a  marginal  note  upon  the  order  respecting  the  deportation  of 
Polish  families,  desiring  it  to  be  carried  into  execution  in  all  the  western  pro- 
vinces. That,  then,  was  a  personal  act  ofthe  Emperor.  (Hear.)  He  would  men- 
tion another  fact  in  illustration  ofthe  character  which  the  noble  lord  had  given 
ofthe  Russian  Emperor.  The  wife  and  daughter  of  aPolish  nobleman,  who  was 
seized  and  dragged  to  exile,  petitioned  the  emperor  to  pardon  him ;  and  how 
did  this  generous  and  humane  man  act  ?  He  instantly  ordered  the  Polish 
nobleman  to  be  loaded  with  chains,  and  to  be  taken  to  his  place  of  banish- 
ment on  foot,  and  not  to  be  allowed  to  ride  one  inch  of  the  way.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  lion,  and  learned  member  inveighed,  in  pointed  terms,  against 
the  conduct  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  and  against  the  private  character 
of  the  Empress  Catherine.  Although  France  had  sacrificed  the  liberties  of 
Poland  to  stock-jobbing  speculations,  he  was  glad  to  see  that  in  England 
there  was  but  one  sentiment  amongst  government  and  people,  which  dis- 
owned all  participation  in  the  acts  of  the  emperor  of  Russia.' 

'  Lord  J.  Russell  said  that,  however  he  might  rejoice  in  the  concurrence 
of  sentiment  which  prevailed  upon  this  question,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
protest  against  the  language  which  had  been  used  to-night,  which  was  cal- 
culated to  lead  to  hostility.  He  hoped  his  learned  friend,  (Mr.  Fergusson) 
seeing  the  danger  of  discussing  this  question,  would  withdraw  his  motion. 
If  he  forced  on  a  division  in  the  House,  he  might  destroy  the  moral  strength 
and  unanimity  of  its  sentiments.  If  one  proposition  was  more  plain  than 
another,  it  was  that  the  unanimous  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
•went  forth  to  foreign  Slates  with  a  force  which  was  lost,  if,  on  a  division, 
there  was  a  considerable  number  on  either  side.  If  such  a  motion  were 
carried,  it  would  be  necessary  for  Government  to  use  a  tone  and  language 
in  a  great  degree  inconsistent  with  peace,  especially  when  it  was  supported 
by  lion,  gentlemen  who  advocated  and  counselled  war,  and  by  one  lion, 
member  in  a  violent  and  somewhat  coarse  philippic.  If  the  object  be  to  elicit 
an  expression  of  their  sentiments  from  the  King's  Ministers  and  from  inde- 
pendent members,  in  order  that  we  should  not  sanction  the  present  arrange- 
ments in  Poland,  and  that  England  should  be  clear,  in  honour,  character, 
and  station,  of  participation  in  the  transactions  which  had  taken  place,  that 
object  would  be  better  answered  by  his  hon.  friend  withdrawing  his  motion.' 

'  Mr.  Buckingham  said  that  the  deep  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  sub- 
ject now  before  the  House,  had  made  him  anxious  to  deliver  his  senti- 
ments upon  it  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  debate.  But  he  did  not  at  all 
regret  his  having  given  way  to  others,  as  every  successive  speech  delivered, 
only  tended  to  confirm  him  more  and  more  in  the  propriety  of  supporting 
the  motion  now  submitted  to  their  consideration.  If  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  who  had  introduced  this  question  (Mr.  Fergusson) 
had  convinced  his  judgment,  by  the  historical  evidence  which  he  had  pro- 
duced, and  interested  his  feelings  by  the  melancholy  and  touching  details 
with  which  he  followed  this  up,  in  support  of  his  motion, — ^lie  must  say  that 
the  speech  of  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
(Lord  Palmerston),  had  served  even  still  more  to  satisfy  him  of  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  motion  as  that  now  proposed  :  and  if  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  roused  his  indigna- 
tion at  the  atrocities  to  which  he  alhided, — the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  the 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces  (liOrd  John  Russell)  had  strengthened  his  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  pronouncing  a  solemn  opinion  on  the  conduct 
thus  brought  under  review.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  the  permission  of  the 
House,  then,  he  would  briefly  state  tlie  reason,  which  induced  him  to  give 
his  cordial  support  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ;  and 
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the  grounds  on  whicli  he  would  entreat  him  not  to  withdraw  it,  however 
strongly  he  might  be  urged  to  such  a  course,  hut  to  persevere  in  his  deter- 
mination to  press  it  to  a  division,  by  whomsoever  it  might  be  opposed. 

*  He  conceived  it  to  be  both  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  England  to 
exert  the  full  weight  of  her-  influence  on  behalf  of  the  unhappy  Poles ; 
first,  on  the  broad  principles  of  j  ustice  and  humanity ;  secondly,  on  the 
grounds  of  national  honor  and  national  safety ;  and  thirdly,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  that  moral  force  which  a  noble  and  a  generous  policy  could 
alone  secure  to  us.  He  would  ask  the  House  to  consider  what  it  was  that 
constituted  the  difference  between  men  living  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  men 
living  in  civilized  society.  Was  it  not  that  in  the  former  every  man  con- 
sidered his  own  seltish  interests,  and  pursued  them  in  hostility  to,  and  in 
defiance  of,  the  rights  of  others  ;  while  in  the  latter,  every  man  considered 
himself  as  a  member  of  a  social  community,  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  to 
protect  the  rights  of  others,  in  order  to  secure  his  own,  and  ready  to  make 
some  sacrifice  of  his  own  enjoyments  for  the  common  good,  by  extending 
his  aid  to  all  who  had  a  just  claim  upon  his  succour  in  the  hour  of  theirs 
distress  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Such  was  the  difference,  also,  between  barbarous, 
and  civilized  nations.  The  former  thought  and  acted  only  for  themselves, 
in  defiance  of  the  rights  of  others.  The  latter  bound  themselves  in  social 
compact,  not  merely  by  treaties,  and  by  international  law,  but  by  that  still 
stronger  bond  of  public  justice  and  public  honor,  which  knit  them  together 
in  a  union  that  it  was  the  interest  as  well  as  the  duty  of  each  of  them  to 
maintain.  It  was  in  accordance  with  this  feeling,  that  while  uncivilized 
tribes  made  war  upon  each  other, by  piracies  at  sea  and  incursions  by  land, 
the  civilized  countries  of  Europe  interfered  to  put  them  down,  as  outrages 
to  the  common  rights  of  humanity.  It  was  on  this  principle  alone  that  we 
veiitured  to  interfere  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  by  whomsoever 
cairied  on — and  for  the  extinction  of  piracy,  wherever  it  should  be  found. 
If,  then,  the  cruelties  practised  by  the  Russians  upon  the  Polish  people 
equalled  in  atrocity  any  that  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  or  of  piracy 
could  produce,  he  would  ask  whether  we  were  not  equally  bound  to  stretch 
forth  our  arm  for  their  delivery  from  their  oppressors  ?  (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 
These  cruelties  had  been  so  eloquently  detailed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
mover  of  the  Address  proposed,  and  had  been  so  distinctly  admitted  by  the 
m  ble  lord,  whose  official  station  made  that  admission  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  the  case,  that  he  w  ould  not  say  a  word  in  addition  to  what  had  been 
already  stated  ;  although,  if  there  were  ever  a  subject  on  which  it  might  be 
pardonable  to  enlarge,  it  was  this  of  the  unparalleled  cruellies  practised  on  a 
high-minded  and  a  gallant  people,  by  the  most  oppressive  and  the  most 
relentless  of  rulers.    (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 

'  In  addition,  however,  to  the  claims  which  this  unhappy  people  had  on 
our  justice  and  our  humanity,  there  was  a  strong  legal  claim,  if  he  might 
use  the  term,  on  our  fulfilment  of  a  treaty  to  which  we  had  been  a  party, 
and  the  violation  of  which,  though  distinctly  admitted  by  the  ministers  of 
the  crown,  the  Government  of  this  country  had  submitted  to,  with  a  degree 
of  weakness  altogether  unbecoming  the  character  of  the  country,  as  one  of 
the  great  European  powers.  The  noble  lord  (Palmerston)  had  detailed  the 
progress  of  the  events  connected  with  the  Russian  and  Polish  contests,  with 
an  ability  and  clearness  which  left  nothing  in  doubt,  and  to  which  he  had 
listened  with  pleasure  as  well  as  attention  ;  but  he  confessed  that  this  feel- 
ing was  soon  changed  to  one  of  shame  as  well  as  pain,  when  he  heard  the 
noble  lord  avow,  that  though  His  Majesty's  Government  considered  the 
destruction  of  the  Polish  Constitution  to  be  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  and  though  the  Government  of  France  concurred  in  this  inter- 
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pretation,  yet  that,  because  Austria  and  Prussia  did  not  take  the  same  view 
of  the  subject,  they  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  do  more  than  state  these 
views,  and  were  influenced  in  tlieir  forbearing  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
this  violated  treaty,  by  the  fear  of  provoking  a  general  war  in  Europe.  He 
used  the  tenn  fear,  because,  divested  of  the  courteous  phraseology  of 
diplomatic  communications, — translated  into  the  plain  language  of  ordinary 
life,  it  was  admitted  that  this  fear,  and  this  alone,  prevented  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  treaty  thus  broken.  (Hear,  hear.)  To  what  an  humiliating 
degradation  were  we  thus  reduced ;  impeded  in  our  progress  of  domestic 
improvement  and  reform  at  home,  by  the  fear  of  a  collision  with  another 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  before  whom  we  bent  ourselves  in  humble  sub- 
mission, by  shaping  our  measures,  not  as  we  ourselves  conceived  they 
should  be  shaped,  but  in  that  subdued  and  humbled  form  in  which  we 
Loped  the  Lords  would  accept  them  at  our  hands,  (hear,  hear) ;  and 
paralyzed  in  our  foreign  policy  by  the  fear  of  a  collision  with  other 
countries, whom  we  condemned  as  violators  of  solemn  treaties,  and  oppressors 
of  a  gallant  people,  that  we  had  solemnly  undertaken  to  protect  and  de- 
fend,— yet  taking  no  steps  whatever  to  enforce  those  duties,  for  fear  either  of 
the  powers  opposed  to  us,  or  of  the  cost  at  which  justice  was  to  be  obtained. 
(Hear,  hear,  hear.) 

'  It  was  not  thus  that  the  rulers  of  England  had  always  acted  ;  and  it 
was  not  thus  that  they  should  act  now.  Time  was,  when  the  hour  for  de- 
manding redress,  was  the  hour  in  which  the  injury  was  received, — when 
years  were  not  consumed  in  fruitless  negociations  and  endless  protocols,  but 
when  justice  was  demanded  in  a  tone  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  re- 
dress insisted  on  in  a  spirit  that  could  not  be  dismayed.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
was  not  thus  that  solemn  engagements  should  be  treated — to  be  enforced,  if 
no  sacrifices  were  required,  but  to  be  disregarded,  if  costs  were  to  ensue. 
Our  first  duty  was  to  ask  whether  we  had  bound  ourselves  in  a  compact  to 
effect  a  certain  object;  and  next,  whether  that  compact  had  been  fulfilled. 
If  we  had  so  bound  ourselves,  and  had  not  fully  redeemed  our  pledge,  it 
was  our  duty  so  to  do,  cost  what  it  might — for  justice  was  above  all  earthly 
price :  and  no  consideration  whatever  should  absolve  us  from  the  solemn 
engagements  to  which  we  stood  publicly  pledged.     (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 

*  It  was  our  interest,  however,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  interfere  in  the  pre- 
sent case  :  and  this  he  hoped  he  should  be  able  to  shew  as  satisfactorily  and 
as  briefly  as  he  had  proved  the  last.  There  was  no  man  who  travelled  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country,  but  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
uniformly  high  character  which  England  and  Englishmen  enjoyed  abroad. 
If  England  were  party  to  a  treaty,  and  the  national  honour  pledged  to  its 
observance,  the  greatest  reliance  was  placed  upon  its  fulfilment ;  and  the 
universal  sentiment  was,  that  whatever  England  had  undertaken,  England 
would  complete.  The  same  sentiment  was  extended  to  individuals 
as  to  the  nation.  Tlie  word  of  an  English  gentleman  was  regarded 
as  his  bond ;  and  whatsoever  he  had  promised  to  do,  the  strongest  belief 
was  entertaiiied,  that  he  would  to  the  letter,  as  well  as  in  the  spirit, 
perfoi-m.  It  was  to  this  general  sentiment  of  her  high  superiority  to  other 
nations  in  unblemished  honour,  that  England  owed  the  moral  force  con- 
nected with  her  very  name.  She  was  not  powerful  from  her  extent  of 
tenitoiy,  for  that  in  Europe  was  insignificant.  She  was  not  irresistible, 
because  of  her  gallant  army,  undaunted  as  it  had  proved  itself  in  many  a  well 
fought  field  :  nor  was  she  omnipotent,  even  through  her  unconquered  navy^ 
though  it  still  floated  in  triumph  on  an  element  peculiarly  its  own.  (Hear, 
hear.)  No  !  the  proud  and  exalted  station  which  Great  Britain  enjoyed  a^^ 
the  head  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  was  more  attributable  to  the  mora^ 
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influence  exercised  by  her  reputation  for  unsullied  honour,  and  uncom- 
promising' integrity,  than  from  every  other  cause  combined.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  would  ask  the  House,  whether,  already  there  were  not  symptoms  of  that 
influence  beginning  to  wane  and  decline  ;  whether  in  the  saloons  of  Paris, 
and  the  circles  of  the  other  capitals  of  Europe,  there  were  not  already  to 
be  heard  whispers  of  suspicion  that  England  had  passed  the  summit  of 
her  glory,  and  that  either  from  the  pressure  of  her  enormous  debt,  or  from 
some  unaccountable  pusillanimity  which  had  infected  her  counsels,  she 
was  no  longer  the  undaunted  protector  of  the  weak  against  the  strong, — no 
longer  the  scourge  of  the  oppressor  and  the  shield  of  the  oppressed.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  was  time  then  to  hush  these  whispers,  and  to  calm  these  fears, 
and  this  could  only  be  done  by  the  bold  and  spirited  declaration  of  this 
House,  speaking,  as  the  voice  of  the  Country,  on  behalf  of  the  insulted,  the 
oppressed,  and  the  cruelly  persecuted  Poles.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 

'  In  addition,  however,  to  the  claim  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  the 
sense  of  national  honor  and  reputation,  which  should  each  impel  us  to  the 
glorious  work — a  regard  to  the  national  safety  should  influence  us  to  make 
a  stand.  In  characterizing  the  policy  of  the  Russian  Government,  there 
had  been  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Members  who  had  spoken 
upon  the  subject.  One  honorable  gentleman  (Sir  Harry  Verney)  had  spoken 
the  great  eff^orts  made  by  Russia  to  extend  civilization,  and  to  give  to  her 
own  people  at  least  the  benefit  of  valuable  institutions  :  wliile  other  hon. 
gentlemen  had  spoken  of  Russia  as  a  purely  barbarous  and  despotic  state. 
He  (Mr.  Buckingham)  would  venture  to  give  a  diiferent  character  from 
either  of  these:  and  to  say  that  the  policy  of  Russia  was  pre-eminent  for 
the  vastness  of  its  ambition,  which  desired  to  bring  every  other  country 
within  its  grasp,  and  for  the  cunning  with  which  it  systematically  pursued 
its  views  of  aggrandizement  in  every  quarter.  As  to  the  first,  it  was  noto- 
rious that  to  whatever  point  of  the  horizon  the  Russian  Cabinet  directed  its 
attention,  it  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  conquest.  In  every  part  of  the 
track,  from  India  onward  to  Europe,  through  Persia,  and  the  countries 
lying  between  Constantinople  and  Calcutta,  were  to  be  found  traces  of 
Russian  influence,  Russian  agents,  and  Russian  spies ;  and,  although  one 
hon.  gentleman  had  treated  as  chimerical,  the  assertions  hazarded  in  the 
Moscow  Gazette,  that  the  Russians  might  one  day  dictate  terms  to  Eng- 
land in  her  Indian  capital  of  Calcutta ;  and  had  thought  that  the  Mooa 
might  as  reasonably  be  assigned  as  the  scene  of  such  a  treaty — yet  it  was 
not  quite  so  inconceivable  that  a  Russian  army  might  find  its  way  to  In- 
dia, when  it  was  remembered  that  Alexander  of  Macedon  had  penetrated 
across  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  given  battle  to  Porus  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  and  left  colonies  behind  him  in  Bactria,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  his  Indian  conquests.  But  it  was  not  on  the  route  to  India  only  that  Rus- 
sian agency  was  employed.  In  every  country  in  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well 
as  in  America — w^ere  to  be  found  men  of  acuteness  and  intelligence  em- 
ployed by  the  Russian  Government,  all  acting  as  promoters  of  one  great, 
general,  and  systematic  plan,  to  promote  Russian  interests  in  every  quarter, 
and  to  leave  nothing  undone  that  could  advance  or  promote  Russian  influ- 
ence and  Russian  dominion.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  pursuit  of  this  national 
object,  Constantinople  had  recently  been  taken  under  Russian  protection : 
and  now  that  the  ambitious  ruler  of  Egypt,  Mohammed  Ali  Pasha,  had 
added  Syria  to  his  dominions,  nothing  was  more  probable  than  that  these 
two  Chiefs  might  arrange  between  themselves  a  partition  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  giving  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia  to  the  Egyptians,  leaving 
European  Turkey,  with  Georgia  and  Circassia  to  the  Russians :  and  by 
an  alliance  of  both,  adding  the  command  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  that  of  the 
Caspian,  and  the  Euxine,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  thus 
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making  India  as  accessible  to  their  fleets  as  Europe  is  to  their  armies  in  Asia 
— so  as  to  facilitate  the  ambitious  plans  of  Russia  to  subjugate  the  entire 
Eastern  world  to  her  dominion.     (Hear,  hear.) 

*  It  was  high  time  then  to  make  a  stand  at  some  point,  to  prevent  our 
being  overwhelmed  by  this  unchecked  torrent  of  Russian  domination  ;  and 
that  point  was  to  be  found  in  the  independent  nationality  of  Poland.  It 
might  be  thought  by  some  a  matter  of  indifference  to  yield  a  little  here 
and  a  little  there :  and  thus  pass  quietly  on  in  our  career.  But  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  no  nations  were  subdued  and  no  people  were  enslaved 
at  once.  It  was  only  step  by  step,  degree  by  degree,  link  by  link,  that 
the  chains  of  slavery  were  rivetted  around  the  necks  of  the  free.  A  re- 
sistance to  the  first  aggression  generally  prevented  the  second ;  a  yielding 
to  one  injustice  invariably  provoked  another:  and  though,  on  many  consi- 
derations, but,  above  all,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  debt  which  weighed 
us  down  and  paralyzed  all  our  energies,  there  would  be  a  great  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  England  to  give  unnecessary  provocation  to 
any  foreign  power — yet,  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  a  solemn  treaty — to  ful- 
fil our  national  engagements — to  rescue  an  oppressed  and  gallant  people — 
and  to  defend  the  helpless  and  unprotected, — he  believed  that  the  people 
of  England  would  readily  afford  the  necessary  support  to  the  Government 
of  their  country,  and  hail  such  a  declaration  as  the  carrying  of  this  Mo- 
tion would  convey,  as  one  of  the  most  popular  and  redeeming  acts  of  the 
present  Administration.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  honorable  and  learned  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Fergusson)  had  adduced,  in  proof  of  the  deep  interest  felt  on 
behalf  of  the  Poles,  the  fact  of  a  publication  existing  in  Hull,  a  provin- 
cial town,  devoted  exclusively  lo  that  object.  He  was  happy  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  intense  feeling  that  pervaded  every  part  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  that  he  had  visited,  on  this  subject — having  been  pre- 
sent at  many  of  the  public  meetings  that  had  taken  place  on  behalf  of  the 
Polish  people,  and  nowhere  was  that  feeling  more  deep  and  general 
than  among  the  inhabitants  of  Sheffield,  the  Borough  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent.  The  town  of  Hull,  however,  partly  perhaps  from  its  posi- 
tion as  a  port  of  frequent  communication  with  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  partly  also  undoubtedly  from  the  intelligence  and  public  spirit  of  its 
inhabitants,  possessed  a  Polish  Literary  Association,  in  which  most  of  the 
respectable  families  of  the  town  were  enrolled ;  it  published  "  The  Hull 
Polish  Record,"  a  work  of  which  he  had  been  a  constant  reader,  and  which 
contained  a  degree  of  talent,  of  patriotism,  and  of  benevolence,  that 
placed  it  in  the  highest  rank  of  public  journals,  and  the  profits  of  which, 
with  a  judgment  and  a  disinterestedness  that  reflected  on  its  conductors 
and  supporters  tlie  highest  honour,  were  devoted  to  the  great  and  holy 
purpose  of  educating  the  Polish  youth  now  in  this  country,  perpetuating  in 
their  infant  minds  the  detestation  of  Russian  tyranny,  and  keeping  alive 
the  sacred  flame  of  Polish  patriotism,  and  love  of  universal  liberty.  (Hear, 
hear,  hear.) 

'  A  word  or  two  in  reference  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  two  noble  lords 
Avho  had  spoken  from  the  Ministerial  benches,  and  he  would  conclude. 
The  noble  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Lord  Palmerston)  had  endeavoured 
to  impress  the  House  with  a  belief  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  himself  was 
personally  a  kind-hearted  and  an  amiable  man,  and  that  the  cruelties  prao- 
tised  in  the  name  of  his  Government,  were  rather  the  acts  of  the  wicked 
counsellors  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  than  his  own.  If  this  were  so,  he 
■would  say,  that  for  the  sake  of  Nicholas  himself,  in  order  to  rescue  him  from 
this  disgraceful  thraldom,  and  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  overawing, 
if  not  of  discarding  those  counsellors,  and  acting  on  his  own  behalf,  the 
House  should  hasten  to  record  its  solemn  denunciations  of  the  cruelties 
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tlius  perpetrated,  and  the  violations  of  solemn  engagements  thus  com- 
mitted. And  as,  when  the  Ministers  of  England  are  desirous  of  doing 
good,  but  are  prevented  by  the  evil  influences  in  higher  places,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  bear  them  up  in  their  good  intentions,  by  the 
'  declaration  of  the  popular  will,  —  so  when  humane,  but  weak  and 
feeble  monarchs,  are  well-disposed  themselves,  but  are  overruled  by  evil 
counsellors — it  is  but  just  to  them,  as  it  is  useful  to  the  world,  to  support 
their  good  intentions,  and  denounce  the  evil-doers  by  the  strongest  and 
most  unequivocal  expression  of  public  opinion  that  the  Legislature  of  the 
Country,  backed  by  the  press  and  the  people,  can  give.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
other  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  had  said  that  if  this  motion  were  car- 
ried, it  must  be  followed  up  by  an  angry  remonstrance  from  this  Govern- 
ment to  the  Court  of  Russia,  which  would  be  answered  by  another,  and 
that  the  inevitable  result  must  be  war.  Now,  that  a  remonstrance  should 
follow  the  carrying  of  this  motion,  he  did  not  think  unreasonable : — how 
much  or  how  little  of  anger  might  be  infused  into  it,  he  would  not  now 
inquire  ;  but  he  thought  tliat  the  declaration  of  what  we  really  thought  and 
felt,  was  a  solemn  duty ;  and  that  if  the  utterance  of  truth,  and  the  advo- 
cacy of  justice,  led  to  consequences  which  we  would  not  willingly  provoke, 
it  was  our  first  duty  to  be  true  and  just ;  and  when  that  duty  was  performed, 
we  might  safely  leave  the  issue  to  Heaven.  (Hear,  hear.)  On  the  grounds 
that  he  had  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly  stated,  he  intreated  the  honorable 
and  learned  mover  not  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  withdraw  his  motion — to 
which  he  had  thus  given  his  humble  but  most  hearty  and  cordial  support, — 
in  the  assurance  that  not  merely  the  people  of  Poland,  but  those  of  England 
also,  would  hail  its  success  with  intense  delight,  and  in  the  conviction  that 
its  moral  influence  would  be  felt  and  acknowledged  wherever  the  English 
name  was  known,  or  intelligence  of  its  proceedings  extended.  (Hear,  hear.) 

*  Lord  Althorp  had  hoped,  after  the  appeal  made  to  his  hon.  friend,  that 
he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
House  in  the  debate,  and  that  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  press 
the  motion  to  a  division.  The  House  was  aware,  that  one  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples on  which  his  Majesty's  Ministers  took  office,  was  the  preservation  of 
peace.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  not  in  consequence  of  a  pusillanimous  fear 
of  war  that  they  took  this  course  ;  but  he  would  ask  the  House,  when  they 
knew  that  the  governments  of  Prussia  and  Austria  diff*ered  from  us  in 
our  view  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  whether  they  were  prepared  to  involve  this 
country  in  a  war,  which  might  extend  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  in  which 
Great  Britain  and  France  would  have  to  carry  on  the  contest  against  the 
northern  powers.  (Hear.)  He  did  not  decline  entering  into  such  a  war 
through  fear  of  the  success  of  it,  for  if  France  and  England  were  united, he 
did  not  fear  the  rest  of  Europe  (hear) ;  but,  although  he  did  not  fear  the  re- 
sult, he  trusted  that  no  occurrence,  in  his  time,  would  involve  us  in  such  a 
calamity.  (Cheers.)  The  motion  of  his  hon.  friend  stated,  that  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  had  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  It 
was  impossible  that  government  could  be  a  consenting  party  to  such  a  re- 
solution and  an  address  to  the  Crown,  without  being  prepared  to  follow  it 
up.  It  was  with  the  greatest  regret  he  was  compelled  to  adopt  the  course 
he  was  about  to  take;  but  feeling  it  impossible  to  agree  to  such  a  propo- 
sition as  this,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  moving  the  previous  question.' 

Mr.  Warburton  opposed  the  motion,  Mr.  Hume  supported  it,  and  Mr. 
Stanley  used  great  efforts  to  persuade  Mr.  Fergusson  to  withdraw  it  alto- 
gether. Lord  Dudley  Stuart  urged  Mr.  Fergusson,  however,  to  press  it 
to  a  division,  as  did  also  Mr.  Shiel,  when 

^  Mr,  C.  Fergusson  said,  that  he  had  brought  forward  the  motion  after 
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due  and  deliberate  consideration,  and  having  done  so,  it  was  his  intention 
to  adhere  to  it.  (Hear.)  The  step  he  had  taken  in  submitting  the  resolu- 
tion he  had  moved,  was  one  he  felt  he  was  justified  in  taking-,  and  having 
done  so,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  bring  the  question  to  the  test.  (Hear.) 
The  right  hou.  gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  had,  instead  of 
answering  his  (Mr.  Fergusson's)  arguments,  addressed  his  observations  en- 
tirely to  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  had  most  widely  departed  from  the 
question  before  the  House,  and  the  whole  tenour  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's speech,  was  calculated  to  deter  Members  from  bringing  any  motion 
of  such  a  nature  before  the  House.  He  must,  however,  remind  hon.  Mem- 
bers, that  neither  in  his  speech,  nor  by  the  terras  of  his  motion,  did  he  call 
for  war;  indeed,  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had 
gone  much  farther  than  he  had  done.  The  noble  Lord's  declaration  was 
most  extraordinary,  because  he  had  acknowledged  that  he  would  have  gone 
much  farther  than  he  (I\fr.  Fergusson)  had  done  in  his  resolution,  and  had 
voluntarily  declared  to  Russia  that  she  had  violated  a  treaty,  and  had  per- 
sisted in  that  declaration  after  such  an  interpretation  of  the  treaty  had  been 
denied  by  that  power.  What  he  (Mr.  Fergusson)  wanted,  was,  to  record  the 
solemn  opinion  of  the  House  upon  this  topic,  and  to  gain  the  moral  effect 
which  such  a  declaration  would,  he  was  sure,  produce  throughout  Europe. 
He  considered  his  motion  had  been  supported  by  reasons  which  remained 
unanswered  by  any  party  in  the  House,  and  he  should  therefore  not  with- 
draw it.'     (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  Robert  Peel  and  I^ord  Sandon  each  spoke  shortly  against  the 
motion,  after  Mr.  Fergusson's  reply  :  and  on  a  division,  the  numbers  were — 
For  the  motion,  95 — Against  it,  177. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— July  10. 

The  second  reading  of  the  East  India  Bill  having  been  fixed  for 
Monday,  and  then  put  off  in  consequence  of  the  debate  on  the  L'ish 
Church  Bill  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  it  was  fixed  for 
Wednesday,  but  it  remained  very  doubtful  up  to  the  last  moment, 
whether  it  would  then  come  on  or  be  again  postponed  to  some  future 
day.  At  the  evening  meeting,  a  Conference  took  place  between  those 
who  were  likely  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  as  to  the  desirability  of 
having  that  discussion  on  its  second  reading,  or  on  going  into  Com- 
mittee upon  the  Bill;  when,  it  being  understood  that  objections  would 
be  made  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  on  the  ground  of  its  continuing 
the  political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company,  it  was 
thought  best  on  the  whole  to  take  that  discussion  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple now,  and  reserve  objections  to  the  details  until  the  clauses  should 
be  considered  in  Committee.  The  state  of  the  House  was  a  proof  of 
the  little  interest  felt  on  the  subject  by  the  members  generally,  as  at 
the  opening  of  the  discussion  there  were  not  100  members  present; 
and  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  evening  there  were  at  one  time 
not  40  members  present,  so  that  the  House  might  have  been  counted 
out  by  any  one  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  the  discussion.  This  empty 
state  of  the  House  on  both  sides,  was  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Macauley 
ill  his  speech,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

The  order  of  the  discussion  was  as  follows : — Mr.  C.  Grant  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  without  any  introductory  speech. 
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Mr.BucKiNGHAM  spoke  against  the  principle  of  continuing  the  political 
administration  of  India  in  the  hands  of  the  Company.  Mr.  Hume 
followed,  in  general  approbation,  but  with  exceptions  to  some  parti- 
cular parts.  Mr.  Whitmore  did  the  same.  Mr.  Macauley  de- 
fended the  principle  as  well  as  the  details  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Wynn 
objected  to  parts  of  the  principle  and  parts  of  the  detail,  and  thought 
the  whole  required  too  much  time,  to  be  satisfactorily  discussed  and 
concluded  during  the  present  session.  Mr.  O'Connell  objected  to 
the  power  to  be  given  to  the  Company,  and  thought  the  period  of  20 
years  far  too  long.  Mr.  A.  Johnstone  wished  provision  to  be  made 
lor  the  Presbyterian  as  well  as  Established  Church.  Mr.  Todd  ob- 
jected to  the  sudden  abolition  of  Slavery  in  India.  Mr.  Cayley 
wished  a  better  tenure  to  be  secured  to  the  natives  for  their  lands. 
Mr.  Wallace  approved  of  the  Bill  entirely.  Mr.  Ewart  contended 
for  an  equalization  of  duties  on  East  Indian  and  West  Indian  produce. 
Mr.  C.  Grant  defended  the  principal  details  of  the  Bill :  and  Mr.  C. 
Fergusson  and  Sir  R.  Inglts  said  they  would  reserve  themselves 
till  the  Bill  should  get  into  Committee. 

The  discussion  lasted  about  seven  hours,  of  which  Mr.  Buckingham 
and  Mr.  Macauley  occupied  about  an  hour  and  a  half  each,  and  the 
nine  other  speakers  upon  an  average  of  less  than  half  an  hour  each, 
making  in  the  whole  the  period  named.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Macauley 
was  not  only  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  of  the  evening,  but  for 
splendour  of  imagery,  exuberance  of  language,  and  flow  of  delivery, 
was  undoubtedly  by  far  the  most  consummate  piece  of  oratory  that 
has  been  heard  in  Parliament  during  the  present  session.  And  yet, 
as  he  himself  most  justly  remarked,  it  was  delivered  almost  to  empty 
benches  !  We  do  not  concur  in  all  the  eulogies  it  bestowed  on  the  go- 
vernment of  the  East  Indian  Company,  but  we  do  concur  most  cordi- 
ally in  the  statesman-like  and  elevated  views  which  it  takes  of  the  only 
commendable  object  of  policy  in  India, — that  for  which  we  have  al- 
ways contended, — making  the  happiness  of  the  native  population  the 
chief  aim,  and  bringing  all  other  objects  to  bend  towards  that  para- 
mount consideration.  But  though  we  differed  entirely  from  Mr.  Ma- 
cauley, which  we  do  not, —  our  opinion  of  the  true  end  of  government 
being  the  same,  and  our  difference  of  view  being  only  as  to  whether 
the  agency  of  the  India  Company  is  the  best  means  of  attaining  that 
end, — we  could  not  fail  to  do  justice  to  his  splendid  talents,  and  to  say, 
that  were  those  talents  always  engaged  in  the  defence  of  that  to  which 
his  heart  as  well  as  his  tongue  gave  cordial  approbation ;  were  he,  in 
short,  always  the  defender  of  his  own  measures,  rather  than  the  advo- 
cate of  those  of  others,  to  which  his  position  as  one  of  the  Adminis- 
tration must  occasionally  subject  him ;  then  we  believe  that  there  is 
no  man  in  England,  whom  we  have  heard  at  least,  who  would  be 
more  certain  of  commanding  the  unquahfied  admiration,  or  of  sway- 
ing the  feelings  and  judgments,  of  any  popular  assembly,  than  Mr. 
Macauley.  In  the  present  instance,  we  believe  he  must  have  felt  that 
power,  as  all  who  heard  him  cheerfully  bore  testimony  to  its  influence. 

To  a  discussion  of  such  length,  even  the  Daily  Papers  never  can 
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do  justice;  and  on  referring  to  the  report  in  the  Times, ^ -which  is  gene- 
rally the  most  copious  and  the  most  accurate,  we  find  that  not  more 
than  the  half  of  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Macauley  is  reporied  (for  which 
they  allege  want  of  room) ;  [that  not  a  fourth  of  what  was  said  by  Mr. 
Buckingham  is  reported,  and  some  of  that  inaccurately;  and  that  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Wynn  are  given  in  an  equally 
abridged  form.  We  have  not  at  the  present  moment  either  time  or 
space  to  remedy  these  defects,  and  must  therefore  content  ourselves 
in  the  present  instance  with  giving  the  principal  features  of  a  few  of 
the  longest  speeches,  in  the  fairest  proportions  of  space  and  time  to 
which  we  can  adjust  them  ;  and  refer,  for  the  substance  of  the  shorter 
ones,  to  the  summary  we  have  given  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  intro- 
duction to  the  report. 

'  Mr.  Buckingham  said  that  he  felt  himself  bound  to  express  his  objection  to 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  in  its  present  stage.     AVhen  the  East  India  Company 
poasessed  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  India,  there  might  have  been  some  rea- 
son for  giving  them  also  political  and  territorial  jurisdiction  in  that  country :  but, 
now  that  they  were  deprived  of  that  monopoly,  there  was  no  justification  for  con- 
tinuing to  them  political  power.     The  ground  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to  con- 
tinue this  power  to  them  was,  as  he  understood  it,   this — that  India  had  been 
greatly  improved  under  the  wise  administration  of  the  Company.  It  was  admitted 
on  all  hands,  that  if  it  were  to  be  now,  for  the  first  time,  proposed  to  deliver  over 
India  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Company  of  merchants,  the  proposition  would  not 
for  a  moment  be  listened  to  ;  but  the  arrangement  was  excused  on  the  ground 
that  it  grew  out  of  an  already  established  order  of  things.     He  wovild  endeavour 
to  prove  that  the  political  and  territorial  administration  of  the  India  Company 
had  been  more  disastrous  to  the  natives  of  India  than  the  company's  administra- 
tion of  their  trading  affairs  had  been  to  themselves.     The  proofs  which  the  Com- 
pany hadfurnishedof  their  incapacity  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  past,  ought  to  induce 
the  House  to  pause  before  they  delivered  over  to  them  the  administration  of  India 
for  twenty  years  longer,  The  hon.  Member  quoted  a  passage  from  Mr.  Rickards' 
work  on  India,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  in  the  early  histoiyof  the  Company  they 
traded  in  commodities  which  they  obtained  withoiit  purchasing,  being  merely  re- 
mittances  of  revenues,  and  sold  in  a  market  where  they  had    no   competitor. 
Under  such  circumstances,  'one  would  have  been  justified  in  anticipating  that  the 
wealth  of  the  Company  would  have  rivalled  the  riches  of  Croesus,  but  no  one  could 
have  dreamed  that  they  would  have  been  reduced  to  poverty.     Yet  this  was  the 
case.      The  total  political,  territorial,  and  commercial  debt  of  the  Company  was, 
according  to  the  statement  given  by  Mr.  Rickards  from  the  papers  laid  before 
Parliament,   68,000,000/.,  and  after  "setting  off  their  assets,  taken  at  their  own 
valuation,  the  deficiency  was  24,000,000/..     The  history  of  the  world  did  not  pre- 
sent such  another  instance  of  utter  incompetency  on  the  part  of  a  mercantile 
body  to  manage  their  affairs,  so  as  to  produce  a  profit.  This  was  not  because  there 
were  not  able  men  in  the  Company,  for  there  were  numbers  ;  but  because  the 
administrative  body  was  too  numerous,  because  they  were  too  distant  from  the 
scene  of  their  government,  and  because  they  were  negligent  of  that  economy 
which  was  essential  to  the  success  of  all  commercial  undertakings, 

*  The  great  error  of  the  present  Bill,  with  respect  to  India,  was  that  it  did  not 
deprive  the  company  of  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  India.  The  hon.  Member 
then  proceeded  to  instance  some  examples  of  the  bad  management  which,  he  con- 
tended, liad  been  exercised  by  the  Company  in  regard  to  the  territorial  affairs  of 
India.  One  system  adopted  by  the  Company  he  strongly  deprecated— he  alluded 
to  the  system  of  taxation  in  India.  In  the  view  he  took  of  this  subject  he  was 
completely  borne  out  by  the  evidence  which  had  been  laid  before  the  House 
against  that  system.  What  did  the  Company  impose  ?  They  imposed  fifty  per 
cent,  of  taxation  on  the  gross  produce  of  the  country.  This  amount  of  assess- 
ment the  East  India  Company  claimed  as  their  due.     But  at  least  four-tenths  of 
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the  gross  produce  of  the  cultivation  of  the  land  in  India  was  consumed  in  the 
expense  of  the  process  of  cultivation ;  so  that  only  one  miserahle  tenth  remained 
to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  as  the  bare  means  of  subsistence.  In  corroboration 
of  this  position,  he  was  supported  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Rickards.  This  was 
the  Mahometan  system  of  taxation,  retained  by  the  present  government  of  India. 
But  what  did  the  latter  rulers  impose  in  addition  to  this  taxation  in  the  gross  ? 
After  exacting  the  former  amount  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  gross  produce,  they 
taxed  the  individual  trees  upon  the  different  estates  — nay,  extended  their  fiscal 
enactments  to  the  implements  used  in  husbandry,  even  to  the  very  bullocks  which 
were  employed  in  the  draught  of  goods.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  Mahometan 
system,  the  present  Christian  government  of  India  had  formed  other  and  more 
vexatious  plans  of  taxation.  Though  he  was  ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the  high 
character  and  gentlemanly  feelings  of  the  directors  as  individuals,  he  yet  insisted 
that  the  system  they  acted  upon  was  opposed  to  the  real  interests  of  India.  The 
very  farmers,  to  avoid  the  oppressive  burden  of  taxation  which  was  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  injudicious  policy  of  their  rulers,  had  in  many  instances,  as  stated  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Rickards  and  Sir  Thomas  Monro,  thrown  up  their  farms  in 
despair,  and  emigrated  to  Mysore.  Nay,  the  owners  of  land  had  abandoned 
their  rightful  possessions  in  consequence  of  the  high  assessment  which  was  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  present  government  of  India.  In  fact,  this  system  was 
carried  to  such  an  excess  that  the  natives  were  known  to  have  adopted  the  saying, 
"You  have  taken  all  but  our  skins,  take  them  also."  Even  the  salt,  which  was 
indispensable  to  the  poor  natives,  whose  only  food  was  rice,  had  been  at  one  time 
taxed  by  the  company  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000  per  cent. 

'  The  hon.  member  then  proceededlto  condemn  the  present  mode  of  administer- 
ing the  law  in  the  provinces  of  India.  In  the  provincial  courts  of  justice,  young 
men  attached  to  the  company,  Avell  read,  he  had  no  doubt,  in  English,  and  per- 
haps moderately  well  in  Asiatic  literature,  were  appointed  as  judges.  But  how 
ridiculous  was  this,  for  the  language  in  use  in  those  courts  was,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  Persian,  which  was  equally  unknown  to  those  who  were  the  suitors  in  the 
cause,  and  to  those  who  were  appointed  to  preside  as  judges.  What  was  the  con- 
sequence of  this  arrangement?  Why  that  justice  was  shamefully  sold,  and  the 
pundits  or  interpreters  of  the  law  were  freqiiently  the  only  benefitters  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  justice.  Justice  might  be  said  to  be  put  up  to  auction,  and  knocked 
down  to  the  highest  bidder.  Then,  in  referring  to  the  taxation  imposed  on 
religion  in  India,  he  would  state  that  the  Christian  government  of  India  upheld 
idolatry  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  source  of  gain.  This  systematic  plan  of 
levying  money  on  religious  rites  was  in  no  instance  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Juggernaut  pilgrimages,  and  encouragement  was  held  out  to  the 
priests  to  increase  the  number  of  these  pilgrimages  by  an  artful  process  of  assess- 
ment, at  the  very  time  when  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  here 
were  calling  aloud  for  an  increased  number  of  Christian  bishops  in  India.  (Hear) 
The  state  of  India  was  a  proof  of  the  misgovernment  of  the  company,  and  of  the 
impolicy  of  continuing  its  management  in  their  hands.  Here  was  a  country,  fer- 
tile almost  beyond  credibility  in  resources,  actually  producing  no  surplus  beyond 
its  expenditure  ;  a  country  of  eight  hundred  millions  of  acres,  and  which,  under 
proper  management,  might  be  made  to  consume  100,000,000/.  of  British  exports; 
and  yet  it  was  now  as  much  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Burke's  memorable  sarcasms  as 
when  he  uttered  them.  If,  said  Mr.  Burke,  the  government  of  England  in  India 
ceased,  so  little  had  it  been  bettered  by  our  subjection,  that  there  would  be  no  more 
traces  of  civilisation  than  if  it  had  been  held  under  a  government  of  the  ouran- 
outang,  or  the  tiger.  (Hear.) 

*  He  therefore  felt  he  did  not  ask  too  much  in  calling  upon  them  to  delay  a  mea- 
sure which  went  to  perpetuate  the  sway  of  a  company  whose  past  government 
had  been  productive  of  so  much  mischief,  and  therefore  ventured  to  move  as  an 
Amendment — "  That  the  confiding  the  political  administration  of  our  East  India 
possessions,  with  the  interests  of  100,000,000  of  people,  to  the  direction  of  a  joint 
stock  company,  and  taxing  the  natives  of  those  countries  for  the  payment  of  the 
dividends  of  a  mercantile  concern,  to  the  constantly-varying  holders  of  East 
India  stock,  is  a  question  involving  too  many  important  considerations  to  be 
hastily  decided  on,  more  especially  for  so  long  a  term  as  twenty  years  ;  and  that 
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as  the  other  business  of  the  Session  is  already  more  than  sufficient  to  occupy  the 
whole  time  and  attention  of  the  Legislature,  to  bring  to  a  satisfactory  completion, 
it  is  expedient  that  a  short  Bill  be  passed  for  the  opening  of  the  China  Trade  in 
April,  1834,  and  that  all  the  arrangements  which  may  be  thought  desirable  for  the 
administration  of  India  should  be  deferred  till  next  Session." 

*Mr.  Hume  said,  that  though  he  did  not  approve  of  all  that  the  hon.  member 
had  alleged,  yet  he  thought  delay  at  this  period  of  the  Session  would  be  ad- 
vantageous. It  was  wrong  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  government  of  India 
upon  the  Company.  The  Board  of  Control  and  Parliament  should  share  the 
blame.  He  heartily  approved  of  the  principle  of  the  present  Bill,  namely,  the  se- 
parating the  offices  of  merchant  and  sovereign,  and  throwing  open  the  trade  of 
the  East  to  British  enterprise.  The  government  of  India  had  long  been  an  ano- 
maly ;  it  could  not  therefore  be  fairly  expected  that  the  present  measure  should 
be  entirely  free  from  anamolous  provisions ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  was  free  to 
admit  that  Ministers  had  hit  upon  the  most  favourable  compromise  which  circum- 
stances permitted.  He  thought  that  the  present  arrangement  between  tho  Go- 
verimient  and  the  East  India  Company,  though  not  the  best  that  might  be  made, 
yet  ought  not  at  this  moment  to  be  rejected.' 

*Mr.  W.  Whitmore  said  he  entirely  approved  of  the  opening  of  the  China 
trade,  as  well  as  the  disunion  which  was  about  to  take  place,  witli  respect  to  the 
East  India  Company,  of  the  character  of  soverigns  and  merchants.  He  was  also 
of  opinion  that  the  law  commission  would  be  productive  of  much  good.  He 
anticipated  that  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  commission  would  be  the  removal 
of  all  those  anomalies  which  at  present  existed  in  the  law  of  India.  This  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  the  law  would  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  the  settlement 
of  Europeans,  which  circumstance  would  prove  the  greatest  blessing  to  that 
coimtry.  The  House  would  not  be  surprised  that,  entertaining  this  opinion,  he 
should  regret  any  enactment  having  for  its  object  to  place  a  limitation  to  the 
holding  of  land  by  Europeans.  He  was  free  to  confess  that  he  greatly  doubted 
the  propriety  of  continuing  the  government  of  India  in  the  hands  of  the  directors 
of  the  East  India  Company  ;  but  he  believed  the  House  and  the  Country  were  not 
prepared  for  so  great  a  change  in  the  mode  of  administering  Indian  affairs  as 
must  result  from  removing  the  government  from  the  Court  of  Directors  ;  and  he 
should  not  therefore  object  to  the  arrangement  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
if  it  were  only  meant  to  be  acted  upon  for  a  limited  period  ;  but  he  thought  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exist  for  so  long  a  period  as  twenty  years.'  (Hear.) 

*  Mr.  Macauley  thought  that  the  tone  which  the  debate  had  assumed,  bothia 
that  house  and  elsewhere,  relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  the  China  trade ;  for  he  believed  not  a  single  voice  had  been  raised  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  monopoly.  He  thought,  too,  there  would  exist 
as  little  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  not  permitting  the 
East  India  Company  to  continue  to  trade  in  competition  with  private  merchants. 
If  they  continued  in  that  trade,  without  exclusive  privileges,  they  could  not  be 
expected  to  employ  any  portion  of  its  profits  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  revenue. 
It  was  only  in  consideration  of  the  monopoly  they  enjoyed  that  they  had  hitherto 
consented  to  apply  a  part  of  the  money  they  derived  from  that  monopoly  to  pro- 
mote the  advantage  of  India.  The  government,  then,  having  resolved  to  withdraw 
the  Company  aliogetherfrom  the  trade,  the  question  arose  how  were  they  to  sepa- 
jate  the  commercial  property  from  tlie  territorial  property  ?  The  Company  pos- 
sessed great  property,  and  owed  great  debt.  How  much  of  that  property,  and 
how  much  of  that  debt,  belonged  to  the  great  trading  Company  at  Canton,  and  how 
much  to  the  Government  at  Calcutta?  To  solve  this  question  the  assistance  of 
the  ablest  accountants  was  obtained ;  but  the  difficulties  were  too  great  for  any 
accountant  to  overcome,  because  they  were  not  arithmetical  but  political  difficulties, 
axid  arose  from  the  union  of  the  mercantile  and  political  character  in  one  body. 
The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  seemed  to  think  that  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have 
settled  the  matter  by  giving  up  to  tlie  Company  their  commercial  assets;  but  was 
not  that  hon.  gentleman  aware  that  property  might  be  in  a  commercial  form  and 
yet  belong  to  territory ;  or  in  a  territorial  form,  and  yet  belong  to  commerce  ? 
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How,  then,  were  the  Government  to  settle  the  question  ?  The  hon.  gentleman,  he 
supposed,  would  not  have  advised  them  to  enter  into  litigation  on  the  subject,  for 
he  believed  that  no  one  would  contend  that  the  maxims  of  municipal  law  could 
apply  to  a  Company  of  such  great  importance,  who  were  governors  in  one  hemis- 
phere and  subjects  in  another.  It  being  impossible  to  adjudicate  on  the  subject, 
the  Government  proposed  a  compromise,  which  had  been  censured  on  the  one 
hand  for  being  too  favourable  to  the  territory,  and  on  the  other  for  being  too 
favourable  to  commerce.  The  hon.  member  behind  him  had  instanced  the 
present  price  of  India  stock  as  a  proof  that  the  compromise  was  greatly  in  favour 
of  the  Company.  This  was  not,  however,  a  fair  argument,  because  the  price  of 
that  stock  was  not  greater  now  than  it  was  some  time  previous  to  the  agitation 
of  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter.  But  even  supposing  that  the 
bargain  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  Company,  and  that  a  burden  of  100,000/. 
was  imposed  on  India,  in  addition  to  the  22,000,000/.  now  raised  by  that 
country ;  yet,  if  the  Parliament  provided  for  it  a  good  government,  they  would  do 
infinitely  more  good  than  if  they  had  saved  3,000,000Z.  upon  the  bargain,  and 
given  India  vicious  institutions.*  (Hear,  hear.)  The  question  next  to  con- 
sider was,  whether  it  was  desirable  to  continue  the  Company  as  the  organ  of  the 
government  of  India?  He  thought  it  was.  In  considering  this  question  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  had  a  most  difficult  problem  to  solve ;  they  had  to  give  a  good  government 
to  a  people  to  whom  they  could  not  give  a  free  one.  In  such  a  case  as  that  it  was 
incumbent  upon  us  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  even  with  timidity,  and  to  be  certain 
that  we  had  firm  ground  before  us,  even  before  we  ventured  to  plant  our  foot,  ad- 
vancing as  we  were,  in  the  dark.  Some  things,  however,  he  could  clearly  discern, 
even  amidst  the  gloom  by  which  they  were  surrounded ;  and  one  of  them  was  this 
— that  the  government  of  India  ought  to  be  divided  between  two  bodies,  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  the  other  independent  of  it.  That  the  House,  constituted 
even  as  it  was  at  present,  could  ever  be  a  check  on  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  in  India,  was  proved  to  be  impossible,  by  the  empty  state  of  the 
benches  at  the  present  moment.  The  House  had  neither  the  time,  nor  the  know- 
ledge, nor  the  inclination,  to  attend  to  an  Indian  budget,  or  to  the  statement  of  In- 
dian extravagance,  or  the  discussion  of  Indian  local  grievances.  A  broken  head  in 
Coldbath-fields  excited  greater  interest  in  that  House  than  three  pitched  battles  in 
India  ever  would  excite.  (Loud  cries  of  *'  Hear.")  That  was  not  a  figure  of  speech, 
but  a  literal  description  of  fact ;  and  if  he  were  called  upon  for  proof  of  it,  he  would 
refer  to  a  circumstance  which  must  still  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House- 
namely,  that  when  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
brought  forward  his  important  propositions  for  the  future  government  of  India, 
there  were  not  as  many  members  present  as  generally  attended  upon  an  ordinary- 
turnpike  bill. 

*He  acknowledged  that  the  career  of  the  East  India  Company  a  its  outset  was 
chequered  with  guilt  and  crime.  Acts  of  oppression  and  tyranny  appeared  but 
too  frequently  in  its  early  history;  but  as  soon  as  the  Company  applied  itself  to 
legislation  for  its  subjects,  those  acts  were  stopped,  aud  the  errors  of  its  former 
government  were  corrected.  It  was  true  that  some  measures  which  had  been 
dictated  by  the  most  benevolent  feelings  had  not  produced  all  the  beneficial 
effects  which  had  been  anticipated.  India  still  suffered  from  heavy  taxation  and 
from  bad  laws ;  and  he  believed  that  in  those  parts  of  Hindostan  which  were 
united  to  us  by  subsidiary  alliance,  the  worst  vices  and  the  direst  oppression  of 
Oriental  despotism  prevailed  in  uncontroulled  vigour.  In  the  present  condition 
of  India,  however,  he  saw  many  grounds  for  entertaining  sanguine  hopes  of  its 
future  amelioration  under  the  auspices  of  the  Company.  It  had  already 
established  order  where  disorder  formerly  prevailed,  and  introduced  fixed  govern- 
ment where  all  was  before  confusion  and  anarchy.  He  looked  back  for  many 
years,  and  found  no  trace  of  the  oppressions  which  formerly  existed.  He  found 
peace  maintained,  faith  kept  with  feeble  States,  confidence  infused  into  suspicious 

*  But  it  might  be  possible  to  do  both,  that  is,  to  save  the  3,000,000/.  and  give  to 
India  good  institutions  also.  The  power  to  give  good  institutions  is  altogether 
independent  of  the  pecuniary  bargain. — Ed, 
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neighbours,  the  horrors  of  war  mitigated  by  the  spirit  of  European  chivalry,  and 
some  instances  of  mercy  displayed  to  native  chieftains  who  had  endeavoured  to 
subvert  the  power  which  pardoned  them,  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  Titus 
or  an  Aurelian.  He  looked  at  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company,  and  saw  them 
endowed  with  all  the  capacity  of  their  predecessors,  but  unstained  with  any  of 
their  guilt.  To  the  great,  but  not  altogether  blameless,  names  of  Clive  and 
Hastings,  he  could  now  oppose  the  unblemished  reputation  of  a  Monro  and  an 
Elphinstone.  He  looked  with  pride  to  their  honourable  poverty,  maintained 
among  all  the  strong  temptations  of  Oriental  luxury  and  unbridled  power.  jHe 
rejoiced  to  see  his  countrymen,  after  directing  hostile  armies  in  the  field,  and 
deciding  on  the  offers  of  competing  zemindaries,  i-eturning  to  their  homes  with 
nothing  more  than  a  competency  to  render  their  decline  of  life  happy  and  com- 
fortable. Seeing  all  this  resulting  from  the  administration  of  the  East  India 
Company,  was  he  to  discard  that  body  entirely  ?  He  said — No.  He  was  not  so 
superstitiously  wedded  to  ancient  institutions  as  to  reject  all  innovation  merely 
because  it  was  innovation  ;  but  he  thought  that  before  he  adopted  the  innovation, 
the  innovator  was  bound  to  show  that  it  was  an  improvement. 

'He  next  proceeded  to  show  that  the  free  admission  of  Englishmen  into  the 
interior  of  Hindoostan  would  be  productive  of  advantage  to  the  natives,  from  the 
greater  communication  which  it  would  produce  between  both.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  there  was  some  danger  in  this  plan,  arising  out  of  the  probability 
that  the  new  comers,  speaking  the  language  and  bearing  the  complexion  of  the 
dominant  nation  in  India,  would  consider  themselves  as  a  superior  caste,  aud  thus 
trample  on  the  indigenous  classes  of  the  country.  At  present  the  arbitrary  power 
of  deportation  kept  all  Europeans  in  India  in  awe.  The  arbitrary  power  of  de- 
portation was  now  abolished:  it  therefore  became  necessary,  unless  we  meant  our 
subjects  in  the  East  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  base  European,  to  place  them  all 
under  the  same  laws  which  the  Supreme  Court  had  sanctioned  for  the  general 
government  of  Hindostan.  It  was  not  intended  that  the  Europeans  should  as  such 
have  any  dominion  over  the  natives.  India  had  already  suffered  from  the  divi- 
sions of  castes,  and  God  forbid  that  we  should  send  out  a  new  caste  to  treat  all 
the  others  as  Pariahs.  It  was  intended  to  give  the  Supreme  Court  the  same  power 
to  legislate  for  Europeans  as  for  Hindoos.  The  Supreme  Court  had  been  greatly 
improved.  The  supreme  government  being  armed  with  supreme  legislative 
power,  would  have  the  assistance  of  a  supreme  legislative  commission.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  argue  that  a  code  of  laws  was  most  ne- 
cessary for  India,  and  that  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  the  establishment  of 
such  a  code  in  the  present  state  of  India.  Such  a  code  was  peculiarly  necessary 
in  questions  respecting  slaves,  the  adjudications  in  which  seemed  to  have  been 
guided  b}^  no  fixed  rule,  but  were  rather  the  result  of  the  feelings  of  the  indi- 
viduals by  whom  they  were  made.  For  instance,  in  the  cases  of  some  of  the 
dancing  girls  who  ran  away  from  their  masters,  one  judge  before  whom  such  a 
case  might  be  brought  would  decide  that  the  girl  should  return  to  her  master,  and 
another,  in  a  similar  case,  would  order  her  to  be  set  at  liberty  to  go  where  she 
pleased.  Now  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  uniformity  should  be  esta- 
blished in  the  legal  decisions  in  India  as  far  as  possible.  The  rule  should  be  uni- 
formity where  they  could  have  it — diversity  where  they  must  have  it — but  in  all 
cases  certainty.  A  code  could  best  be  given  by  such  a  government  as  ours  in 
India — a  paternal  and  enlightened  despotism. 

*  One  part  of  the  proposed  plan  was  most  important,  in  the  effect  which  it  would 
have  on  the  natives,  in  the  share  which  it  opened  to  them  in  civil  and  military 
appointments  under  the  Government  of  India.  It  was  intended  that  they  should 
be  eligible  to  such  employments  without  any  .reference  to  religious  difl'erences. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Nothing,  he  contended,  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  reject  the 
services  of  the  natives,  in  other  respects  (lualified  for  such  employment,  merely 
on  account  of  their  religious  opinions.  The  only  way  in  which  such  exclusion 
could  be  fully  effected  would  be  by  the  barbarous  policy  of  keeping  them  ignorant, 
and  governing  them  with  harshness  and  injustice.  The  only  ground  on  which 
such  a  barbarous  policy  could  for  an  instant  be  defended,  would  be  the  fear  that 
if  natives  of  India  were  so  improved  in  civilization  as  to  be  fitted  for  offices  of  Go- 
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▼ernmeut,  they  might  soon  become  independent  of  us;  but  he  would  contend 
that  it  would  be  much  more  to  our  advantage  that  India  should  be  independent  of 
us  and  well  governed,  than  that  she  should  be  ill  governed  and  continue  subject 
to  us.  She  would  be,  in  the  latter  case,  too  barbarous  to  judge  of  the  benefit  of 
dealing  in  our  manufactures,  or  too  poor  to  purchase  them.  England,  however, 
was  too  sensible  of  what  she  owed  to  her  own  character  and  of  what  was  due  to 
the  people  of  India,  to  adopt  the  odious  policy  of  keeping  men  ignorant,  in  order 
to  make  them  submissive.  By  giving  them  equal  advantages  with  Europeans, 
they  might  be  taught  the  value  of  European  institutions.  Whether  the  day  would 
arrive  when  they  might  be  led  to  demand  such  institutions  for  themselves,  he 
could  not  say,  but  whether  they  should  or  should  not,  the  advance  of  Indian  civi- 
lization would  be  the  triumph  of  our  arts,  our  institutions,  our  literature,  and  our 
laws.'  (Cheers.) 

In  all  the  latter  portion  of  this  admirable  speech  we  heartily  and 
entirely  concur.  It  has  been  the  labour  of  our  life,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  to  propagate  these  doctrines,  in  every  channel  open  to  us  :  and 
it  was  for  so  propagating  them  in  India  that  we  were  banished,  with- 
out trial,  by  the  Government  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  plun- 
dered of  all  we  possessed.  We  rejoice  now,  however,  in  the  triumph 
of  those  principles  for  which  we  have  suffered  so  severely,  and  shall 
forget  the  persecutions  of  the  past,  in  the  hope  of  a  glorious  futurity. 

'  Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn,  said,  that  in  much  of  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  who  had  just  sat  down,  he  fully  concurred,  though  there  were 
many  points  with  reference  to  the  Bill  in  which  he  differed  from  him.  He 
agreed  in  the  propriety  of  making  the  natives  of  India  eligible  to  offices  under  the 
government  of  that  country.  Indeed,  he  did  not  think  that  they  could  hope  to 
carry  on  the  government  of  India  unless  such  a  plan  had  been  adopted.  But 
though  he  admitted  that  there  were  parts  of  this  measure  which  ought  to  be 
decided  in  the  present  Session,  there  were  others  which  were  of  a  nature  to  require 
much  more  mature  deliberation,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  introduced  at  a  period 
of  the  Session  when  time  for  such  deliberation  could  not  be  afforded.  It  had 
been  admitted  on  former  occasions,  when  the  House  was  about  to  legislate  re- 
specting the  East  India  Company,  that  it  would  be  most  impolitic  to  introduce 
such  important  business  on  the  eve  of  a  prorogation.  The  Bill  now  before  the 
House  contained  matter  enough  to  be  the  subject  of  five  bills.' 

*  Mr.  C.  Gra?<t,  in  replying,  said  he  would  advert  very  briefly  to  some  of  the 
suggestions  which  had  been  offered  in  the  course  of  this  debate.  Before  doing  so, 
he  could  not  avoid  expressing  his  sympathy  with  the  general  feelings  of  the  House 
with  regard  to  the  splendid  and  statesmanlike  speech  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
the  Member  for  Leeds.  The  manner  in  which  this  measure  had  been  received  by  the 
House,  had  afforded  him  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction.  He  owed  his  thanks 
to  many  hon.  Members,  who,  in  expressing  their  opinions  on  the  measure,  had 
done  so  with  the  utmost  liberality  and  indulgence,  and  it  was  a  source  of  no  small 
gratification  to  His  Majesty's  Government,  that,  as  regarded  the  general  leading 
principles  of  the  measure,  the  House  acquiesced  in  and  approved  of  it,  (Hear, 
hear.)  Observations  had  been  made,  applying  to  many  of  the  details  of  the  Bill, 
into  which  he  should  not  now  enter,  as  a  more  fitting  opportunity  would  arise  for 
discussing  them  in  Committee.  If  one  circumstance  more  than  another  could 
give  him  satisfaction,  it  was,  that  the  main  principle  of  this  Bill  had  received  the 
approbation  of  the  House,  and  that  the  House  was  now  legislating  for  India  and 
the  people  of  India,  on  the  great  and  just  principle,  that  in  doing  so  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  India  should  be  principally  consulted,  and  that  aH  other  interests 
of  wealth,  of  commerce,  and  of  revenue,  should  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
paramount  obligation  imposed  upon  us  of  promoting  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
that  great  empire,  which  Pi-ovidence  had  placed  in  our  hands.'  (Hear,  hear.) 

As  we  shall  have  other  opportunities  of  laying  before  our  readers 
the  evidence  which  we  read  to  the  House  in  the  course  of  our  address 
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we  shall  for  the  present  refer  them  to  the  long  Series  of  Articles 
already  printed  in  the  pages  of  The  Parliamentary  Review, 
where  historical  and  documentary  proof  is  given,  from  piihlic  records, 
the  authenticity  of  which  has  never  yet  been  called  in  question,  of 
the  accuracy  of  our  description  of  Indian  rapacity  and  Indian  despo- 
tism. But  what  is  our  own  individual  history  but  a  living  and  un- 
answerable proof  of  that  despotism,  when  we  repeat  that  it  was  the 
advocacy  of  those  very  views,  now  so  boldly  maintained,  and  so  pow- 
erfully supported  by  the  Members  of  the  India  Board  themselves, 
which  made  us  the  object  of  unrelenting  persecution  in  India,  and 
led,  not  merely  to  our  arbitrary  expulsion  from  that  country  without 
even  the  shadow  of  a  trial  of  any  kind,  but  to  the  destruction  of  all 
our  honestly  acquired  property  there  ?  The  cruelty  and  injustice  of 
this  transaction  is  now  admitted,  both  by  the  India  Board  and  the 
individual  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  itself,  (one  of  whom, 
Mr.  R.  C.  Fergusson,  made  that  admission  publicly  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  first  debate  on  the  India  Bill)  ;  yet  no  legal  redress 
can  be  had,  as  the  oppressors  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  no 
voluntary  recompense  has  been  given.  Every  effort  to  obtain  resti- 
tution has  been  treated  with  unfeeling  rejection  and  scorn;  and  yet 
the  Company  by  whom  such  acknowledged  injustice  is  perpetrated, 
and  by  whom  all  redress  is  still  denied,  is  the  subject  of  authoritative 
eulogy,  and  almost  unqualified  praise  !  We  leave  the  judgment  on 
such  glaring  inconsistency  as  this,  to  be  pronounced  by  our  readers. 
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Roche,  W. 


Talbot,  J. 
Trelawny,  W.  S. 
Walter,  J. 
Warburton,  H. 
Williams,  Colonel 
Wilks,  J. 
Wallace,  R. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
White,  S. 
Wood,  Alderman 
Yelverton,  W.  H. 
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MINORITY  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-FOUR, 

Who,  on  the  5th  of  July,  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  Lord  Ashley's 
Bill  to  regulate  the  Hours  of  Labour  for  Children  in  Factories,  com- 
monly called  the  Ten  Hours  Bill. 


England.  ' 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Attwood,  M. 
Attwood,  T. 
Baillie,  J.  E. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Beau  clerk,  Major 
Bell,  M. 
Bewes,  Thomas 
Blake,  Sir  F. 
Blunt,  Sir  C.  R. 
Brigstock,  W.  P. 
Briscoe,  J.  J. 
Bruce,  C. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Buckingham,  J.  S. 
Buller,  H.L. 
Burrell,  Sir  C. 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Calcraft,  J.  H. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chandos,  Marquis 
Chaplin,  Col.  T. 
Clayton,  Col.  W.  R. 
Clive,  Viscount 
Cobbett,  W. 
Cornish,  J. 
Curteis,  Captain 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
Dillwyn,  L.  W. 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
Eastnor,  Viscount 
Estcourt,  T,  G.  V. 
Evans,  Colonel 
Faithful,  G. 
Fancourt,  Major 
Fellowes,  H. 
Fellowes,  Hon.  N. 
Fielden,  J, 
Finch,  G. 

Fordwich,  Viscount 
Forster,  C.  S. 


Gaskell,  D. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Gore,  M. 

Grimston,  Viscount 
Gronow,  Capt.  R.H. 
Guest,  J.  J. 
Gully,  J. 
Halcomb,  J. 
Hal  ford,  H. 
Hall,  B. 
Handley,  H. 
Hardinge,Hn.SirH. 
Hardy,  J. 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Hoskins,  K. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  J. 
Hutt,  W. 
Irton,  S. 
Ingilby,  Sir  W. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jerningham,   Hon. 

H.  V. 
Key,  Sir  J. 
Lament,  Captain  N. 
Langdale,  Hon.  C. 
Leech,  J. 
Lister,  E. 
Lopes,  Sir  R. 
Lowther,  Col.  H. 
Lyall,  G. 
Manners,  Lord  R, 
Nicholl,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Norton,  F. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Paget,  F. 
Palmer,  R. 
Parker,  Sir  H. 
Penleaze,  J.  S. 


Peter,  W. 
Poulter,  J. 
Price,  R. 
Pryce,  P. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Rotch,  B. 
Scarlett,  Sir  J. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Scott,  J.  W. 
Shaw,  R.  N. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Spankie,  Mr.  Serj.: 
Spry,S.T. 
Stanley,  E. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T.] 
Stewart,  J. 
Stormont,  Viscount 
Throckmorton,R.G. 
Todd,  R. 
Tooke,  W. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Townshend,  Lord  C. 
Trelawney,  W.L.S. 
Tynte,  C.  J.  K. 
Tyrrell,  C. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Verney,  Sir  H. 
Vernon,  Hon.  G.  J. 
Vincent,  Sir  F, 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Willoughby,  SirH. 
Walter,  J. 
Wason,  R. 
Whitraore,  T.  C. 
Whalley,  Sir  S. 
Young,  G.  F. 

Scotland* 
Agnew,  Sir  A. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Hay,  Sir  J. 


Maxwell,  Sir  J. 
Pringle,  R. 
Sinclair,  G. 
Stewart,  E.  1 
Wallace,  R. 

Ireland, 
Baldwin,  Dr. 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Bellew,  R. 
Butler,  Hon.  P. 
Chapman,  M.  L. 
Christmas,  J.  N, 
Cole,  Hon.  A. 
Cony,  Hon.  L, 
Daly,  J. 
Don,  O'Conor 
Finn,  W.  F. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Galway,  J.  M. 
Hayes,  Sir  E, 
Lefroy,  Dr.  T. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
Maxwell,  H. 
Mullins,  F.  W. 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
O'Brien,  C. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connor,  F, 
O'Dwyer,  A.  C. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
O'Grady,  CoLS. 
Perceval,  Col. 
Ruthven,  E.  S. 
Ruthven,  E. 
Shell,  R.  L. 
Vernor,  Col.  W. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Wallace,  T. 
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On  Lord  Altliorp's  2nii  Resolution  relative  to  the  Renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter, 
which  makes  Bank-notes  above  51.  a  legal  tender. 


Aglionby,  H.  A.         Dare,  R.  W.  H. 
Andover,  Lord  Vise.  Dashwood,  G.  H. 


Astley,  Sir  J. 
Baillie,  J.  E. 
Bainbridge,  E.  T. 
Baldwin,  Dr. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Bell,  M. 
Berkeley,  H.C. 
Bewes,  T. 
Bethel],  R. 
Blake,  M.  T. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bowes,  J. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brothertou,  J. 
Briggs,  R. 
Buckingham,  J.  S. 
Buller,  J.  W. 
Buller,  C. 
Bouverie,  D.  P. 
Bulwer,  H.  L. 
Butler,  Colonel 
Calcraft,  J.  H. 
Calley,  T. 
Castlereagh,  Vise. 
Cartwright,  W.  R. 
Chaplin,  T. 
C  hay  tor.  Sir  W. 
Chaytor,  Colonel 
Chapman,  A. 
Clay,  W. 
Clive,  E.  B. 
Clive,  Viscount 
Clive,  Hon.  R.  H. 
Cookes,  T.  H. 
Cornish,  J. 
Coote,  Sir  C. 
Daly,  J. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 


Dawson,  E. 
Denison,  J.  E. 
Duffield,  T. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Ellis,  W. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Faithful,  J. 
Fancourt,  Major 
Fielden,  W. 
Fellowes,  Hon. 
Fellowes,  H. 
Fenton,  J. 
Fielden,  J. 
Finn,  W.  T. 


Hope,  H.  T. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hughes,  W.  H. 
Hume,  J. 
Ingilby,  Sir  W.  A. 
Irton,  S. 
James,  W. 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
Jervis,  J. 
King,  B. 
Lambton,  H. 
Lefroy,  Dr. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Lewis,  Hon.  T.  F. 
Lister,  E. 
Locke,  W. 
Lloyd,  J.  H. 


Forrester,   Hon.  G.  Martin,  J. 


Ronayne,  D, 
Ruthven,  E. 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sanford,  E.  A. 
Shepherd,  T.J 
Stewart,  J. 
Stanley,  E. 
Romilly,  E. 
Staunton,  G.  T. 
Stormont,  Viscount 
Strutt,  E. 
Sullivan,  R. 
Thicknesse,  R. 
Throckmorton,  B. 
Todd,  R. 
Torrens,  Col.  R. 
Turner,  W. 


Forrester,  C.  S. 
Fryer,  R. 
Galway,  J. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gaskell,  D. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  T. 


Molesworth,  SirW.  Trelawney,  W.  L.  S. 


Morison,  J. 
O'Brien,  C. 
O'Conor,  Don 
O'Dwyer,  A.  C. 
Ord,  W.  H. 
Palmer,  R. 


Gnmston,  Viscount  Parker,  Sir  H. 


Guest,  J.  J. 
Halford,  H. 
Hall,  B. 

Handley,  W.  F. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Heathcote,  J. 
Handlev,  B. 


Parnell,  Sir  H. 
Peel,  Sir  R. 
Philips,  Sir  G. 
Phillips,  M. 
Pigott,  R. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Potter,  R. 
Powell,  W.  E. 
Price,  R. 


Herries,  Hon.  J,  C.  Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Hawkins,  J .  H.  Rickford,  W. 

Herbert,  Hon.  S.        Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Hodgson,  J.  Roe,  J. 


Tyrrell,  C. 
Vernon,  G.  H. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Vyvyan,  Sir  R. 
Walker,  R. 
Walter,  J. 
Warburton,  H. 
Wason,  R. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Williams,  Colonel 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wilks,  J. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Whalley,  Sir  S. 
Wrottesley,  Sir  J. 
Wynn,  Rt.Hn.C.W. 
Young,  J. 
Ross,  C.      [Teller.] 


BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


Leaves  of  Abs ence. 


To  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  three  weeks;  Mr.  Keppell,  one  month;  Mr.  Henry  Max- 

■\vcll,  one  month  ;  Mr.  John  Talbot,  three  weeks;  Mr.  Fitzsimon,  three  weeks; 

Mr.  Parker,  three  weeks. 
To  the  O'Conor  Don,  three  weeks;    Mr.berjeant  Spankie,  Circuit;   Mr.  More 

O'Ferrall,  auionth  ;  Mr.T-ambert,  a  month. 
To  Mr.  Ashcton  Smith,  a  fortnight;  Mr.  Gisborne,  a  fortnight;  Lord  Gianville 

Somerset,  a  week;  Captain  Yorke,  a  month;  Sir  Hugh  Stewart,  a  mouth, 

Mr.  Hill,  a  week. 
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THE  RETROSPECTIVE  TRAVELLER. 


ARMENIAN    HISTORY    AND    RELIGION  — GREEK    ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND  SCULPTURE. 

During  one  of  my  investigating  perambulations  through  the  interior 
of  the  city,  in  company  with  an  Asiatic  Christian,  I  was  taken  into 
one  of  the  Armenian  churches  at  Smyrna,  where  service  was  perform- 
ing, and  which  we  found  very  nearly  resembling  the  Greek. 

From  the  period  at  which  Christianity  was  established  in  Armenia, 
by  Gregory,  surnamed  the  Enlightener,  that  nation  has  undergone 
various  and  turbulent  revolutions.  It  was  successively  invaded  and 
subdued  by  the  Saracens,  the  Seljukian  Turks,  and  the  Tartars,  who 
each  committed  their  share  of  ravtiges.  In  1472  it  became  a  province 
of  the  Empire  of  Persia,  in  consequence  of  the  promotion  of  one  of 
its  kings  to  the  Persian  throne.  At  length  it  was  again  conquered  by 
the  Turks  under  Selim  the  Second,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  since 
which  time  the  greater  part  of  it  has  remained  in  subjection  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

That  amidst  so  many  vicissitudes  the  Armenians  should  still 
persevere  in  the  Christian  faith,  appears  more  remarkable  than  that 
they  should  deviate  in  some  particulars  from  their  original  doctrines. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  large  colony 
of  Armenians  were  settled  in  Persia  by  Shah  Abbas,  the  Great. 
During  his  reign  they  experienced  the  most  liberal  treatment,  and 
enjoyed  the  unrestrained  profession  of  their  religion.  But  his  succes- 
sors were  not  equally  generous;  persecution  ensued,  and  the  Arme- 
nian church  declined  daily  in  credit;  yet  the  merchants  of  that 
country  endeavoured  to  stem  the  torrent,  and  succeeded  in  the  pre- 
servation of  some  degree  of  religious  knowledge.  The  only  books 
they  have  are  on  such  subjects,  principally  bibles,  liturgies,  and  the 
beatic  visions  of  their  saints,  which  are  printed  at  Venice  and  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  Armenian  was  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  Greek  church, 
professing  the  same  faith,  and  acknowledging  the  same  subjection  to 
the  See  of  Constantinople,  until  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  At 
that  time,  the  heresy  of  the  Monophysites  (or  disbelievers  of  the 
union  of  manhood  and  godhead  in  Christ)  spread  far  and  wide  through 
the  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia,  comprehending  the  Armenians  also 
among  its  votaries.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  allowed,  that  they 
differed  from  other  communions  of  the  Monophysite  sect  in  many 
points  of  doctrine  and  worship.     By  Gibbon  they  are  called  "  the 
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pure  disciples  of  Eutyches;"  he  affirms  that  they  believe  the  man- 
hood of  Christ  to  have  been  of  a  pure  and  incorruptible  nature,  and 
he  imputes  their  convei'sion  to  Julian,  Bishop  of  Halicarnassus,  whose 
doctrines  spread  rapidly  among  the  Oriental  Christians. 

They  allow  and  accept  the  articles  of  faith,  according  to  the  Coun- 
cils of  Nice,  and  are  also  acquainted  with  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which 
they  have  in  use.  As  to  the  Trinity,  they  accord  with  the  Greeks, 
acknowledging  three  persons  in  one  Divine  Nature,  and  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeds  only  from  the  Father. 

In  their  rites  and  ceremonies  of  worship,  the  Armenians  almost  ex- 
actly resemble  the  Greeks,  having  pictures,  tapers,  &c.  Their  liturgies, 
also,  are  essentially  the  same,  and  written  by  the  same  authors. 

The  fasts  observed  annually  in  the  Armenian  Church  are  not  only 
more  numerous,  but  kept  with  greater  rigour  and  mortification  than  is 
usual  in  any  Christian  community.  In  addition  to  these,  they  fast  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday  throughout  the  year.  Their  seasons  of  festi- 
vity coiTespond  in  general  with  those  of  other  Churches,  except  that 
they  commemorate  the  nativity  of  Christ  on  the  6th  of  January,  in- 
stead of  the  25th  of  December,  celebrating  in  one  festival  his  birth, 
epiphany,  and  baptism. 

The  favourite  Saints  of  the  Armenians  are  Surp  Savorich,  or  St. 
Gregory,  Surp  Chevorich,  or  St.  Demetrius,  Surp  Nicolo,  and  Surp 
Serechis,  or  St.  George,  who  is  the  patron  saint  of  the  Greeks. 

When  the  Armenians  receded  from  holding  communion  with  the 
Greeks,  they  made  no  change  in  their  episcopal  form  of  Church  Go- 
vernment. They  only  claimed  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own 
spiritual  rulers.  Their  chief  patriarch  resides  at  the  monastery  oiEk- 
miazin,  near  Erivan  in  Persia.  His  revenues  are  immense,  but  his 
opulence  is  considered  only  as  a  fund  for  his  numerous  charities,  for 
though  elevated  to  the  highest  rank  of  ecclesiastical  preferment,  he  re- 
jects all  the  splendid  insignia  of  authority,  and,  in  his  ordinary  dress 
and  mode  of  living,  he  is  perfectly  on  a  level  with  the  poorest  monastic. 

The  superstitious  veneration  with  which  the  Armenians  regard  the 
monastery  of  Ekviiazin  is  supported  by  legendary  miracles.  The  more 
devout  make  a  pilgrimage  there  once  in  their  lives,  as  a  point  of  con- 
science, like  the  Greeks  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  Mohammedans  to 
Mecca,  and  receive  a  salutary  benediction  in  exchange  for  offerings, 
which  supply  the  splendour  of  the  altar,  and  the  maintenance  of  its 
numerous  ministers  and  dependents. 

In  the  Armenian  Church,  as  in  the  Greek,  a  monastery  is  consi- 
dered as  the  only  proper  seminary  for  dignified  ecclesiastics ;  for  thev 
are  required  to  practise  abstemiousness  in  propoition  as  they  are  ad- 
vanced. Hence,  though  their  priests  are  permitted  to  marry  once 
only,  and  usually  provide  themselves  with  wives  whose  youth  and 
health  promise  long  life,  their  patriarchs  and  bishops  must  remain  in  a 
state  of  strict  celibacy.  It  is  likewise  necessary  that  they  should  have 
assumed  the  sanctimonious  exterior  of  an  ascetic. 
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The  monastic  discipline  of  the  Armenians  is  extremely  severe ;  they 
neither  eat  flesh  nor  drink  wine,  and  frequently  continue  in  prayer 
from  midnight  to  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  during  which  time 
they  are  required  to  read  the  Psalter  through,  beside  many  other  spi- 
ritual exercises.  But  the  abstinence  and  mortification  of  conventual 
ecclesiastics  is  surpassed  by  the  Gickniahore,  or  hermits,  who  devote 
their  lives  entirely  to  contemplation, — living  on  the  summits  of  rocks ! 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  preaching  of  the  Jesuit 
Missionaries  at  Pera  was  so  successful  in  the  conversion  of  the  Arme- 
nian citizens  of  consequence,  that  their  bishops  applied  to  the  Porte 
to  procure  their  suppression,  or  at  least  to  restrain  them.  When 
Ephraim,  the  Armenian,  was  telling  the  vizier  of  these  encroachments 
of  the  CathoHcs,  "  And  what,"  said  he,  "  are  Catholics  but  Infidels  ? 
if  the  hog  be  white,  black,  or  red, — it  is  nevertheless  a  hog  !  We  will 
not  interfere." 

Of  the  Armenian  clergy  the  situation  is  in  general  truly  deplorable, 
as  the  chief  part  of  their  income  arises  from  what  we  call  surplice  fees, 
in  the  exaction  of  which  they  are  encroaching  and  importunate  beyond 
measure.  Their  extreme  ignorance,  even  of  their  own  doctrines,  is 
palliated,  if  possible,  by  their  wretched  and  abject  state. 

A  principal  function  amongst  them  is  the  reading  prayers  over  the 
graves  of  the  deceased,  continued  even  for  years,  and  many  of  those 
poor  priests  are  seen  daily  so  occupied  in  the  Armenian  cemeteries. 

These  mortuary  compliments  are  singularly  conducted.  A  widow, 
once  a  year,  during  her  continuance  in  that  state,  visits  the  grave  of 
her  husband,  attended  by  many  relatives.  After  many  querulous  in- 
terrogatories and  greetings  of  the  deceased,  her  grief  becomes  extrava- 
gant, her  wailingsare  heard  on  all  sides,  and  at  length  her  compassion- 
ate friends  propose  comfort  to  her,  when  they  finish  this  farce  by  a 
very  solid  repast,  and  plenty  of  excellent  wine. 

The  Armenians  exist  no  longer  collectively  as  a  nation,  once  famous 
for  the  luxury  and  wealth  of  its  monarchs;  but,  successively  conquered, 
and  alternately  subject  to  the  Ttn'ks  and  Pei'sians,  they  have  scarcely 
the  remembrance  of  their  ancient  kingdom.  Dispersed  over  all  Asia, 
they  exert  their  natural  genius  for  trade,  principally  in  speculations  as 
money-changers;  and  individuals  who  acquire  a  handsome  fortune 
prefer  living  peaceably  in  Turkey  to  returning  into  their  own  country. 
They  are  naturally  formed  for  commerce — cunning  among  those  they 
know,  reserved  with  strangers,  temperate  from  economy  or  avarice, 
and  humble  and  accommodating  for  the  sake  of  interest. 

Their  domestic  manners  are  severe,  and  their  persons,  almost  with- 
out exception,  heavy  and  saturnine.  The  women,  when  young,  are 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  Circassians  or  Greeks  in  beauty.  The  precau- 
tion that  secludes  them  from  that  social  intercourse  with  men,  so  con- 
tributory to  the  happiness  of  other  nations,,  prevents  their  being  pro- 
fessedly libertine ;  yet  instances  of  private  infidelity  are  not  wanting, 
although  they  are  cooped  up  nearly  like  the  Turkish  women,  and  wear 
the  mahriamah,  or  close  veil.     The  proselvtes  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
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faith,  however,  of  which  there  are  many,  partake  more  of  the  free  man- 
ners of  the  Greeks.  These  are  despised  by  the  rigid  Armenians,  while 
the  excommunication  of  the  Pope  is  returned  by  the  Catholics  with 
the  greatest  cordiality. 

Armenia  no  longer  retains  any  vestige  of  its  former  splendour,  and 
the  inhabitants,  miserable  at  home,  or  exiles  from  their  country,  can 
no  longer  retrace,  even  by  its  shadow,  their  ancient  magnificence.  Like 
the  Jews,  they  suffer  under  a  foreign  dominion,  and  are  forced  to  fly 
far  from  their  homes  and  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  to  escape  a  ty- 
ranny by  which  they  have  been  oppressed  for  more  than  three  centu- 
ries, and  from  which,  alas  !  there  is  but  little  hope  of  emancipation  ! 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  gratification  open  to  the  man  of  letters 
here,  independent  of  his  library,  is  the  casual  intercourse  with  tra- 
vellers of  taste  and  learning,  who  may  happen  to  make  a  temporary 
visit  to  Smyrna.  The  number  of  these  is  generally  considerable,  as  it 
is  now  a  sort  of  head-quarters  for  travellers  in  the  East.  Among  the 
most  talented  of  those  who  have  recently  been  here,  were  two  sons  of 
eminent  architects,  whose  original  intention  in  visiting  this  country, 
was  to  improve  themselves  in  their  profession,  by  a  study  of  the  ancient 
models  on  the  spot ;  but  their  unexampled  success  in  the  discovery  of 
valuable  fragments  of  antiquity,  while  prosecuting  their  studies,  in- 
duced them  to  become  antiquarians,  and  to  make  that  which  was  a 
secondary  a  principal  pursuit.  As  they  have  been  several  years  in 
this  country,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  their  early  discoveries,  but  confine 
myself  to  their  last  and  most  important  one,  of  a  temple  at  Phigalia 
in  the  Morea,  nearly  opposite  to  Zante. 

I  have  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  drawings  taken  on  the  spot, 
combining  views  of  this  most  interesting  monument  of  ancient  art,  as 
it  now  stands,  with  detached  drawings,  also,  of  the  interior  frieze, 
which,  from  being  scattered  in  fragments  amidst  the  heap  of  ruins, 
have  cost  infinite  labour  and  perseverance  to  unite,  so  as  to  form,  by 
the  succession  of  the  different  compartments,  a  continued  series  of 
subjects.  From  these,  in  their  united  form,  the  drawings  I  have  seen 
were  taken,  previous  to  the  removal  of  the  marbles  to  Zante,  whence 
they  were  afterwards  sent  on  their  way  to  Europe. 

The  temple  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  as  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and 
yielding  to  none  in  Greece  for  beauty  or  extent, — excepting  only  the 
celebrated  Temple  of  Tegea,  and,  being  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  is  con- 
jectured to  have  received  its  ornaments  from  the  hand  of  the  immortal 
Phidias,  an  opinion  justified  in  its  utmost  extent  by  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  those  fragments  both  in  their  design  and  execution. 

The  subjects  of  the  frieze  are  evidently  allusive  to  the  battles  of  the 
Amazons,  and  the  rape  of  Antiope,  and  from  the  drawing  itself,  which 
is  admired  for  its  fidelity  by  those  who  have  seen  the  original,  one  can- 
not but  conceive  a  most  exalted  opinion  of  the  sculpture.  The  strength 
of  figure,  grace  of  attitude,  and  expression  of  feature,  are  worthy  the 
highest  effort  of  the  Grecian  chisel,  circumstances  which  of  themselves 
would  be  a  sufficieiit  reason  for  ascribing  them  to  that  inimitable  maSr- 
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ter ;  but  when  combined  with  the  situation  and  age  of  the  temple,  as 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  must  remove  every  doubt,  since  it  is  known, 
that  the  most  celebrated  monuments  of  Greece  received  their  highest 
ornaments  from  his  hands,  by  the  liberality  with  w^hich  he  contributed 
to  their  embellishment,  through  the  arts  of  statuary  and  sculpture. 

It  was  indeed  in  the  age  of  Pericles  that  painting  and  sculpture  first 
arose,  under  the  hands  of  Phidias,  and  Paraenus,  his  brother,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Pliny.  Both  arts  are  known,  however,  to  have 
(existed  at  an  earlier  date, — but  in  the  age  of  Pericles  they  first  as- 
sumed their  due  honours.  The  inventive  genius  of  man  tried  a  new 
and  nobler  flight.  The  superiority  of  Phidias  and  his  contemporaries 
obscured  and  almost  obliterated  the  memory  of  their  predecessors,  and 
produced  that  sublime  style  of  art,  which,  having  flourished  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  decayed  with  the  glory  of  Greece,  and  dis- 
appeared soon  after  the  eventful  reign  of  Alexander. 

The  few  remains  of  marble,  preceding  the  age  of  Pericles,  give  proof 
that  in  the  mere  executive  parts,  sculpture  had  already  attained  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  In  many  of  these  works,  the  minutest  objects 
are  finished  with  care,  the  muscles  are  boldly  pronounced,  and  the  out- 
line is  faithful,  but  the  design  has  more  hardness  than  energy,  the  atti- 
tudes are  too  constrained  to  be  graceful,  and  the  strength  of  expression 
distorts  the  features,  to  the  destruction  of  nature  and  beauty. 

The  sculptors,  Phidias,  Polycletus,  and  others  of  that  period,  toge- 
ther with  the  contemporary  painters,  Paraenus,  Zeuxis,  and  Parrhasius, 
softened  the  asperities  of  their  predecessors,  rendered  their  contours 
more  flowing  and  more  natural,  and  by  employing  greater  address  to 
conceal  the  mechanism  of  their  art,  displayed  superior  skill  to  the 
judgment,  and  aflforded  higher  delight  to  the  fancy,  in  proportion  as 
less  care  and  labour  were  visible  to  the  eye. 

In  the  works  of  those  admired  artists,  the  expression  was  skilfully 
diff'used  through  every  part,  without  disturbing  the  harmony  of  the 
whole.  Pain  and  sorrow  were  rather  concentrated  in  the  soul  than 
displayed  in  the  countenance,  and  even  the  more  turbulent  passions 
of  indignation,  anger,  and  resentment,  were  so  tempered  and  ennobled, 
that  the  indications  of  them  became  consistent  with  the  sublimest 
grace,  and  most  perfect  beauty. 

An  inspection  of  the  drawing  only  of  the  work  in  question,  con- 
vinces the  observer  how  strongly  those  characteristics  are  blended  in 
the  sculpture.  The  firm  magnanimity  of  the  Amazons,  the  ferocious 
cruelty  of  the  Centaurs,  and  the  imploring  misery  of  Antiope,  and  her 
female  attendants,  are  most  exquisitely  depicted. 

Intrinsically  estimated,  it  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
lovers  of  Grecian  antiquities  and  the  admirers  of  ancient  art ; — but  as 
the  work  of  Phidias,  whose  superior  merit  was  allowed  by  the  unani- 
mous admiration  of  independent  and  rival  communites,  it  is  still  more 
so.  Intrusted  by  Pericles  with  the  superintendence  of  the  public 
works,  his  own  hands  added  to  them  their  last  and  most  valuable  or- 
naments, and  even  before  he  was  called  to  this  honourable  employ- 
ment, his  statues  had  adorned  the  most  celebrated  temples  of  Greece. 
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The  description  of  his  Olympian  Jupiter  can  never  be  read  without 
a  mixture  of  wonder  and  delight  not  easily  expressed.  His  bronze 
statues  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  in  the  awful  temple  of  Delphi,  his  Venus 
Urania,  and  Parthenopean  Apollo,  with  other  innumerable  and  ini- 
mitable works,  silenced  even  the  voice  of  envy. 

The  most  distinguished  artists  of  Greece — sculptors,  painters,  and 
architects — were  ambitious  to  receive  the  directions,  and  to  second  the 
labours,  of  Phidias,  which  were  uninteiTuptedly  employed  during 
fifteen  years,  in  the  embellishment  of  his  native  city. 

During  that  short  period,  we  learn  from  Plutarch  and  Demosthe- 
nes, that  he  completed  the  Odeum  or  Theatre  of  Music,  the  Parthe- 
non or  Temple  of  Apollo,  the  propyleea,  or  vestibule  and  porticoes 
belonging  to  the  citadel,  together  with  the  sculpture  and  picturesque 
ornaments  of  these  and  other  immortal  works,  which,  when  new,  are 
said  to  have  possessed  all  the  mellowed  beauties  of  time  and  maturity, 
and,  when  old,  still  preserved  all  the  fresh  charms  and  alluring  graces 
of  novelty.  The  Parthenon,  which  still  remains  at  Athens,  attests 
the  justice  of  every  praise  that  has  been  bestowed  on  his  excellence, 
and  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  noblest  piece  of  antiquity 
now  existing  in  the  world.  The  whole  extent  of  the  Acropolis,  too, 
was  so  diversified  by  works  of  statuary  and  painting,  from  the  chisel 
of  his  own  and  the  pencil  of  his  brother's  hands,  that,  though  six  miles 
in  circumference,  it  was  one  continued  scene  of  elegance  and  beauty. 

His  admired  statue  of  Minerva,  the  erecting  of  which  served  to  con- 
secrate the  Parthenon,  was  certainly  the  greatest,  and  probably  the 
last  of  that  great  master's  productions,  a  work  on  which  he  seemed  to 
have  exhausted  human  genius.  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  and  Pausa- 
nias,  had  all  seen  and  admired  this  invaluable  monument  of  piety  as 
well  as  art,  since  the  Minerva  of  Phidias  increased  the  devotion  of 
Athens  towards  her  protecting  divinity.  They  who  had  seen  and 
studied,  could  best  describe  such  master-pieces  of  art,  and  every  one 
who  reads  their  descriptions  will  be  unable  to  suppress  a  sigh  of 
regret  that  they  are  swept  away  by  the  inundating  torrent  of  barba- 
rism, and,  with  the  pictures  of  Zeuxis  and  Apelles,  never  again  to  be 
restored. 

But  enough  remains,  even  in  the  fragments  which  have  been  now 
happily  brought  to  light,  to  make  us  credit  the  most  exaggerated 
praise  bestowed  on  the  perfection  of  art  in  Greece ;  enough  remains, 
in  the  silent  testimony  of  their  productions  of  the  chisel,  to  tell  us 
they  were  a  gi'eat  and  enlightened  people. 

Were  it  allowed  to  make  the  melancholy  suppositon  that  all  the 
monuments  of  Grecian  literature  had  perished  in  the  general  wreck  of 
their  nation  and  liberty,  and  that  posterity  could  collect  nothing  fur- 
ther concerning  them  but  what  aj)peared  from  the  Apollo-Belvidere, 
the  groupes  of  the  Laocoon,  and  Niobe,  and  other  statues,  gems,  or 
medals,  now  scattered  over  Europe,  what  opinion  would  mankind 
form  of  the  Greeks  ?  How  would  they  estimate  their  genius  and 
character  ?    Would  it  not  coiTespond  with  the  impression  made  by 
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tlieir  poets,  orators,  and  historians  ?  or  would  it  not,  of  the  two,  he 
the  more  forcible,  as  canying  with  it  demonstrative  evidence  to  the 
senses  of  posterity. 

The  first  observation  that  occurs  on  the  most  superficial  view,  and 
which  is  strongly  confirmed  by  a  more  attentive  survey  of  the  ancient 
marbles,  is,  that  the  sculptors  perfectly  understood  proportion,  ana- 
tomy, the  art  of  clothing  without  concealing  the  naked  figure,  and 
every  thing  indeed  that  could  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  truth  and 
justice  of  design  as  well  as  to  the  perfection  of  execution. 

The  comparative  merits  of  their  sculpture,  painting,  music,  and 
poetry,  might  be  carried  very  far,  but  it  would  be  needless,  since  they 
are  allowed  to  have  been  as  perfect  in  their  respective  kinds,  as  the 
condition  of  humanity  renders  possible ;  and  every  hallowed  frag- 
ment which  the  learned  have  been  able  to  collect  of  the  Grecian  chisel 
and  the  Grecian  muse,  must  increase  our  regret  at  losing  for  ever  the 
pencil  of  Apelles,  and  the  lyre  of  the  divine  Orpheus. 

The  English  gentlemen  remaining  in  the  country  to-day  to  recruit 
their  fatigues  of  the  chace,  in  which  they  were  engaged  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  we  lounged  away  the  morning  in  visits,  and  prevailed  on 
one  of  the  party  to  entertain  some  Greek  families  with  his  exhibition 
as  a  performer  of  sleight  of  hand,  with  which  he  readily  complied,  to 
the  wonder  and  entertainment  of  all  the  Greek  domestics,  whose  su- 
perstitious credulity  was  put  to  an  extreme  trial.  As  a  singular 
coincidence  of  circumstances,  he  had  scarcely  finished  his  display, 
when  a  Turkish  Gipsy  fortune-teller  came  to  the  door,  to  whom  the 
ladies  paid  five  paras  each  for  the  recital  of  their  destinies.  This 
woman  was  a  Turkish  outcast,  brown  as  a  Moor,  unveiled,  and  co- 
vered with  filthy  rags.  Her  neck,  arms,  and  even  breasts,  were 
deeply  stained  with  cabalistic  or  magic  characters  of  a  blue  colour, 
exactly  after  the  manner  in  use  among  common  sailors ;  and,  from 
those  characters,  she  pretended  to  read  the  fate  of  the  applicant,  who 
showed  the  lines  of  the  hand,  at  the  same  time,  as  is  usual  with  the 
gipsies  in  England.  As  she  spoke  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  a  Turkish 
servant,  who  understood  it  but  very  imperfectly,  was  our  interpreter ; 
this  was  turned  into  modern  Greek  by  another ;  into  French  by  a 
third ;  and  then  again  into  English,  so  that  we  could  learn  very  tittle 
with  respect  to  her  predictions. 


NEW  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


We  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  in  our  next  Nu7yiber,  a  Critical 
Examination  of  the  several  Plans  presented  to  the  Committee  for  the  New 
Hou^e  of  Commons  : — And  shall  follow  it  up,  ivith  an  Article  on  the  subject 
in  some  subsequent  Number,  accompanied,  if  %ve  can  possibly  accomplish  it, 
ivith  the  Plan  and  View  of  that  which  we  deem  the  best  entitled  to  preference 
among  the  whole. 
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THIRD  LETTER  TO  LORD  GREY,  ON  THE  SUBJECT   OF 
THE  IRISH  CHURCH. 
My  Lord, 

We  are  assured  that  Queen  Elizabeth  so  far  succeeded  in  the  policy 
which  she  adopted  towards  Ireland,  that  there  remained  in  the  country  no 
insurgent  who  had  not  obtained  or  sued  for  mercy ;  while  many  Irish  exiles, 
filled  with  malignant  resentment  towards  the  English,  had  been  driven  to 
the  Continent,  and  were  trained  to  war  in  the  armies  of  Spain.  This 
policy,  added  to  the  conspiracies  and  commotions  which  had  previously 
prevailed,  had,  when  James  I.  succeeded  to  the  English  throne,  depopu- 
lated the  northern  counties,  embraced  in  the  Province  of  Ulster:  and 
rebellions  and  insunections  were  made  the  pretext  for  escheating  to  the 
crown  that  vast  tract  of  country,  the  counties  of  Donegal,  Tyrone,  Derry, 
Fermanagh,  Cavan,  and  Armagh,  containing  500,000  acres  of  fertile  and 
well-wooded  land.  The  panegyrists  of  James  say,  not  only,  that  he  ordered 
surveys,  pointed  out  the  sites  where  towns,  settlements,  forts,  &c.  should  be 
constructed,  delineated  the  character  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  and  how  they 
should  be  treated ;  but  also,  that  he  directed  and  ordained  the  measures  by 
which  the  land  was  to  be  divided  among  the  emigrants  from  Scotland  and 
England,  who  should  be  denominated  undertakers;  among  others,  who, 
holding  military  or  civil  offices  under  the  crown,  had  served  in  Ireland, 
should  be  distinguished  as  servitors;  or  among  those  who  still  retained  the 
rank  of  chieftains  or  captains  with  the  native  Irish  ;  that  the  aborigines  of 
the  soil  should  be  removed  from  the  hills  and  fastnesses,  and  settled  in  the 
open  country,  where  husbandry  and  the  arts  should  be  taught  them,  a 
fixed  habitation  secured,  and  plunder  and  robbery  punished  and  prevented. 
It  has  been  affirmed,  that  James  not  merely  accomplished  all  this,  but 
that  by  such  arts  he  introduced  into  Ulster  humanity  and  justice,  among 
a  people  who  had  ever  been  buried  in  the  most  profound  barbarism.  Perhaps 
the  year  1641  was  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  all  this  eulogy  !  This  wise  king 
further  decreed,  that  the  British  adventurers,  the  undertakers,  should  have 
assigned  to  them  the  places  of  greatest  strength  and  command ;  and  to  the 
servitors  he  allotted  stations  of  the  greatest  danger  to  themselves,  and 
greatest  advantage  to  the  crown  ;  while,  though  he  cordially  hated  the 
austere  and  rei)ublican  character  of  Presbyterianism,  yet  as  the  plantations 
of  Ulster  were  sufficiently  removed  from  his  own  august  presence,  he 
granted  the  indulgence  of  Kirk  ministers  to  Scotch  settlers.  The  Corpo- 
ration of  London  accepted  of  large  grants  in  Derry,  and  covenanted  to 
expend  20,000/.  in  territorial  improvements.  Londonderry  and  Coleraine 
were  the  chief  seats  of  their  numerous  colonists.  They  stipulated  to  place 
only  Protestant  settlers  in  their  plantations,  but  it  was  more  easy  to  induce 
the  persecuted  Puritans  to  abandon  a  land  burdened  with  the  devices  of 
kingcraft  and  prelatic  domination,  than  to  procure  parochial  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  beneficed  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  generally  at  case  in  the  possession  of  their  preferments,  and  would  not 
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engage  in  such  a  hazardous  undertaking.  The  Londoners,  therefore,  sent 
over  Puritan  ministers,  who  found  this  an  asylum  for  conscience,  and  a 
hiding-place  from  the  persecutions  of  conformity,  so  rigorously  enforced 
against  the  scrupulous  and  enlightened  dissentients  from  established 
usages,  and  unsound  principles. 

The  Scots,  in  consequence  of  their  vicinity  to  that  province  of  Ireland, 
transported  numerous  colonies ;  they  hrought  their  national  industrious 
and  less  modish  habits  with  them  ;  and  being  Presbyterians,  and  accompa- 
nied by  their  Kirk  ministers,  where  they  settled,  they  formed  their  churches 
after  the  model  of  Geneva,  and  established  the  same  simplicity  of  worship. 
There  was  much  of  voluntary  conformity  between  them  and  the  Puritans. 
Ten  ministers,  three  of  them  English  Puritans,  and  seven  Scotch  Presby- 
terians, settled  as  pastoral  labourers  in  this  region ;  with  them  the  bishops 
of  the  establishment  (for  these  episcopal  ecclesiastics  knew  how  to  cling  to 
the  stuflF,  though  they  liked  not  the  battle-field)  mutually  agreed  to  a  com- 
promise ;  and  Archbishop  Usher's  modified  Presbyterian  episcopacy,  (the 
bishop  being  the  presiding  Presbyter)  was  maintained  for  some  time.  Most 
of  the  northern  churches  had  been  either  destroyed  in  the  late  wars,  or 
had  fallen  to  ruin ;  the  benefices  were  small,  and  had  either  been  shame- 
fully kept  by  the  bishops  in  cojnmendam,  or  under  sequestration,  or  filled 
with  ministers  not  less  scandalous  than  their  income  ;  the  wretched  flock 
had  been  totally  abandoned,  and  for  many  years  divine  service  had  not 
been  used  in  any  parish  church  of  Ulster,  except  in  cities  and  great 
towns.  The  estates  of  the  northern  bishoprics  had  been  embarrassed  by 
the  usurpation  of  the  Irish  Lords,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country. 
But  scarcely  had  the  lands  been  allotted  to  the  Patentee  Colonists,  when 
considerable  portions  of  them  were  reclaimed  by  the  clergy  as  their  rightful 
property  ;  and  James,  who  thought  and  asserted, '  No  Bishop,  no  King,'  or- 
dained that  all  ecclesiastical  lands  should  be  restored  to  their  respective 
sees  and  churches,  and  that  all  lands  should  be  deemed  ecclesiastical 
from  which  bishops  had  in  former  times  received  rents  or  pensions.  To 
provide  for  the  infeiior  clergy,  the  bishops  were  called  upon  to  resign  all 
their  impropriations,  and  relinquish  the  tithes  paid  to  them  out  of  parishes 
to  the  respective  incumbents.  All  the  Scots  who  received  ordination  in 
Ireland  from  this  time  (1611)  to  the  year  1642,  were  ordained  by  a  con- 
junction of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  Kirk  Presbyters,  and  an 
omission  of  such  passages  in  the  established  form  of  ordination  as  the 
candidate  disliked :  all  of  them  enjoyed  the  churches  and  tithes,  though 
they  remained  Presbyterians,  and  used  not  the  Liturgy  :  the  bishops  even 
consulted  them  about  affairs  which  concerned  the  common  interest  of  the 
Church ;  while  some  of  the  Presbyterians  were  Members  of  the  Convoca- 
tion. They  had  monthly  meetings  at  Antrim  for  the  promotion  of  piety, 
and  the  extirpation  of  Popery.  Their  communions  were  quarterly.  Occa- 
sionally a  Presbyterian  minister  preached  before  the  Judges  of  Assize,  and 
an  Episcopal  curate  administered  the  Sacrament  to  them  on  the  same  day  : 
so  that  there  was  a  sort  of  comprehension  between  the  two  parties.  Halcyon 
days  for  the  moderate  Presbyterian  were  these !  Things  continued  in  this 
way,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  good  Presbyterians,  (and  they  must 
have  rapidly  increased,  if  we  believe  the  accounts  concerning  their  numbers 
during  the  massacre)  till  the  administration  of  Laud,  who  succeeded  in 
dividing  and  weakening  the  Protestant  strength,  and  making  way  for  the 
enormous  growth  of  Popery,  which  ushered  in  the  deadly  carnage  which 
almost  desolated  the  province  of  Ulster  in  1642. 

A  fair  judgment  of  this  calamitous  event  cannot  be  formed  without  con- 
sidering it  in  connection  with  the  causes  that  led  to  it.     Perhaps  it  w  as  the 
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result  of  various  circumstances  which  for  a  series  of  years  had  irritated 
the  minds  of  the  Irish,  and  at  last  raised  them  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy  and 
cruelty,  of  the  effects  of  which  we  cannot  read  without  heing  shocked  at 
the  recital.  The  Irish  had  been  pursued  with  a  constant,  rigorous,  and 
unrelenting  persecution.  They  had  suffered  extortions,  imprisonments, 
and  excommunications.  Their  estates  had  been  seized  under  the  pretext 
of  a  judicial  inquiry  into  defective  titles  ;  in  which  inquiry  verdicts  against 
them  were  extorted  from  jurors.  They  had  been  heavily  taxed  for  their 
superstitions,  and  totally  precluded  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  Their 
application  to  Charles  for  a  toleration  had  been  rejected,  in  consequence  of 
the  protestation  against  such  indulgence,  drawn  up  by  the  Primate  Usher, 
and  twelve  other  bishops.  The  Roman  Catholic  writers  say,  that  "  the  in- 
suiTCCtion  had  its  origin  in  the  injustice  of  the  English  Government,  which 
had  robbed  them  of  their  paternal  fields,  and  bestowed  them  on  strangers; 
and  in  the  ecclesiastical  oppression  which  had  degraded  the  holy  faith  of 
their  ancestors,  reduced  their  priesthood  to  a  state  of  beggary,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  pay  tithes  to  men,  whose  religion  they  abhorred,  whose 
language  they  did  not  understand,  and  who,  in  many  parishes,  had  not  a 
single  individual  to  attend  upon  their  ministry.  To  free  themselves  from 
these  acts  of  tyranny,  they  snatched  up  the  sword,  at  what  they  thought  a 
favourable  season,  in  hopes  of  again  becoming  masters  of  their  own  coun- 
try, and  gaining  the  ascendancy,  or  expelling  the  foreigners  who  had  un- 
justly assumed  dominion  over  them.  Such,  they  allege,  were  the  designs 
of  the  leaders,  but  they  were  defeated  by  the  savage  fury  of  their  plebeian 
adherents,  who  overleaped  all  bounds  of  restraint,  and  spread  massacre  and 
destruction,  where  their  superiors  meant  only  conquest  and  subjugation." 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  such  grievances  were  dwelt  upon 
and  magnified  by  the  emissaries  of  the  queen,  and  that  the  vigorous  mea- 
sures of  the  Long  Parliament,  in  that  comparatively  dark  age,  counte- 
nanced the  apprehension,  that  if  the  king's  Popish  advisers  were 
removed,  their  burdens  would  be  increased  and  prolonged,  and  instead  of 
whips  they  would  be  chastised  with  scoi-pions ;  and,  therefore  the  insurrec- 
tion under  the  Earl  of  Antrim  might  have  been  more  eagerly  strengthened 
by  the  leading  nobles,  and  the  massacre  in  Ulster  be  intended  as  an  act  of 
selfish  retaliation  upon  those  who  had  disinherited  and  oppressed  them. 
Forty  or  fifty  thousand  were  slain  in  that  province  in  a  brief  space, 
in  a  most  brutal  manner,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  quality, 
before  the  victims  suspected  their  danger,  or  had  time  to  prepare  for  their 
defence.  In  a  few  weeks  the  insurrection  was  so  general,  that  the  insur- 
gents took  possession  of  whole  counties,  killing  or  driving  away  the  cattle, 
plundering  the  houses  and  murdering  the  inhabitants.  Multitudes  of  poor 
distressed  and  bereaved  persons,  and  impoverished  families,  fled,  naked  and 
half-starved,  first  to  Dublin,  and  thence  to  England,  with  woe  and  despair 
in  their  countenances.  At  length  the  Irish  army  having  ravaged  all  the 
northern  counties,  blocked  up  the  City  of  Dublin  itself,  with  all  the  suffer- 
ing refugees  who  had  taken  sanctuary  within  its  walls.  Partial  relief  only 
was  afforded  from  England,  till  the  Parliament  was  at  leisure,  from  the  con- 
troversy maintained  by  them  with  the  king,  to  inflict  summary  and  severe 
vengeance  upon  the  heads  of  the  ill-guided  people,  by  the  hands  of  the 
victorious  and  terrible  Oliver  Cromwell. 

During  the  years  which  elapsed  from  1642  till  1649,  the  Country  re- 
mained in  a  distracted  state,  and  the  Presbyterian  Clergy  were  but  slowly 
recovering  from  their  consternation  and  sufferings ;  but,  in  the  latter  pe- 
riod, they  seem  to  have  rallied  a  little,  so  as  to  assume  not  only  the  attitude 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Belfast,  but  of  an  authoritative  community,  who  would 
deliver  '*  an  exhortation  to  duties  relating  to  the  covenant,  unto  all  within 
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our  charge,  and  to  all  within  this  kingdom."  It  is  not  likely  that  in  the 
disastrous  conflicts  of  those  times,  even  the  parochial  Preshyterian  clergy 
of  Ulster  received  their  tithes  and  dues  with  much  regularity ;  yet  it  seems 
they  had  a  greater  affection  for  the  Stuart  race  and  rule,  and  the  continued 
establishment  of  their  system  in  that  Country,  than  for  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, or  the  authorities  which  followed  it ;  since  they  charge  the  Sectaries, 
or  the  existing  Government,  with  "  the  insolent  and  presumptuous  practice 
of  labouring  to  establish  by  laws  an  universal  toleration  of  all  religions, 
which  is  an  innovation,  overturning  of  unity  in  religion,  and  so  directly  re- 
pugnant to  the  word  of  God,  the  two  first  articles  of  the  solemn  covenant, 
which  is  the  greatest  wickedness  in  them  to  violate,  &c. ;"  and  while  they 
designate  "  Presbyterian  Government  the  hedge  and  bulwark  of  religion," 
they  represent  those  who  would  "  speak  evil  of  Church  Government,"  as 
equally  guilty  with  those  who  "  invent  damnable  errors  under  the  specious 
pretence  of  a  Gospel-way  and  new  light." 

The  indignant  and  bitter  reply  given  to  them  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Defence  of  the  People,"  who  had  already  declared  that  Presbyter  is 
only  Priest  writ  large,  evinced  his  suspicion  that  love  for  truth  and  righteous- 
ness was  not  the  constraining  principle  by  which  they  were  actuated,  and 
that  zeal  for  their  Country  was  absorbed  by  the  exercise  of  a  meaner  and 
narrower  passion.  He  says,  in  the  work  alluded  to,  "  These  write  themselves 
the  Presbytery  of  Belfast,  a  place  better  known  by  the  name  of  a  late 
Barony,  than  by  the  fame  of  these  men's  doctrines  or  ecclesiastical  deeds, 
whose  obscurity,  till  now,  never  came  to  our  hearing :  and  surely  we,  who 
have  neglected  and  passed  over  the  like  unadvisedness  of  their  fellows  in 
other  places  more  near  us,  should  think  their  representment  as  far  beneath 
consideration,  were  it  not  to  observe,  in  some  particulars,  the  sympathy, 
good  intelligence,  and  joint  pace  which  they  go,  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
with  their  co-partning  rebels  in  the  south ;  driving  on  the  same  interest  to 
lose  us  that  kingdom,  that  they  may  gain  it  themselves,  or,  at  least,  share 
in  the  spoil;  though  the  other  be  open  enemies — these,  pretended  brethren. 
The  introduction  of  their  Manifest,  out  of  doubt,  must  be  zealous :  '  their 
duty,  they  say,  to  God  and  his  people,  over  whom  he  hath  made  them  over- 
seers, and  for  whom  they  must  give  account.'  What  mean  these  men  ? 
Is  the  Presbytery  of  Belfast,  a  small  town  in  Ulster,  of  so  large  extent  that 
their  voices  cannot  serve  to  teach  duties  in  the  congregation  which  they 
oversee,  without  spreading  and  divulging  to  all  parts,  far  beyond  the  diocese 
of  Patrick  or  Columba,  their  written  representation,  under  the  subtle  pre- 
tence of  feeding  their  own  flock  ?  or  do  they  think  to  oversee,  or  undertake 
to  give  an  account  for  all  to  whom  their  paper  sends  greeting  ?  St.  Paul  to 
the  Elders  of  Ephesus,  thinks  it  sufficient  to  give  charge  that  they  take  heed 
to  themselves  and  to  the  Jlock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made  them 
overseers ;  beyond  those  bounds,  he  enlarges  not  their  commission :  and 
surely,  when  we  put  down  bishops,  and  put  up  presbyters ;  and  which  the 
most  of  them  have  made  use  of  to  enrich  and  exalt  themselves,  and  turn 
the  first  heel  against  their  benefactors ;  w  e  did  not  think  that  one  classick 
fraternity,  so  obscure  and  so  remote,  should  involve  us  and  all  State  affairs, 
within  the  censure  and  jurisdiction  of  Belfast,  upon  pretence  of  overseeing 
their  own  charge." 

Such  observations  as  these  do  not  exhibit  the  profound  veneration 
which  Milton  ever  manifested  to  those  whose  motives  he  believed  to  be 
pure,  and  whose  zeal  he  considered  disinterested;  while  his  disclaimer 
on  the  part  of  the  Parliamentary  authorities  may  convey  instruction  in  re- 
ference to  modern  Church  Reform.  "  And  if  it  can  be  no  way  proved  that 
the  Parliament  hath  countenanced  Popery  or  Papists,  but  have  everywhere 
broken  their  temporal  power,  thrown  down  their  public  superstitions,  and 
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confined  tliem  to  the  bare  enjoyment  of  that  which  is  not  in  our  reach — 
their  consciences  :  if  they  have  encouraged  all  true  ministers  of  the  Gospel^ 
that  is  to  say,  afforded  them  favor  and  protection  in  all  places  where  they 
preached,  and  although  they  think  not  money  or  stipend  to  be  the  best  en- 
couragement of  a  true  pastor;  yet  therein  also  have  not  been  wanting,  nor 
intend  ;  they  doubt  not  then,  to  affirm  themselves,  not  the  subverters,  but 
the  maintainors  and  defenders  of  true  religion ;  which  of  itself  and  by 
consequence,  is  the  surest  and  the  strongest  subversion,  not  only  of  all  false 
ones,  but  of  irreligion  and  atheism.  For  the  weapons  of  that  ivarfare,  as 
the  apostle  testifies,  who  best  knew,  are  not  carnal,  but  iniyhty  through  God, 
to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds,  and  all  reasonings,  and  every  high 
thing  exalted  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  surprising  every  thought  into 
the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  easily  revenging  all  disobedience.  What 
minister  or  clergyman,  that  either  understood  his  high  calling,  or  sought 
not  to  erect  a  secular  and  carnal  tyranny  over  spiritual  things,  would  neglect 
this  amj)le  and  sublime  power  conferred  upon  him,  and  come  a  begging  to 
the  weak  hand  of  magistracy  for  that  kind  of  aid  which  the  magistrate 
hath  no  commission  to  afford  him,  and  in  the  way  he  seeks  it,  hath  always 
been  found  helpless  and  unprofital3le.  Neither  is  it  unknown,  or  by  wisest 
men  unobserved,  that  the  Church  began  then  most  apparently  to  degene- 
rate and  go  to  ruin,  when  she  borrowed  of  the  civil  power  more  than  fair 
encouragement  and  protection ;  more  than  which  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles never  required.  To  say,  therefore,  that  we  protect  and  invite  all 
false  religions,  with  irreligion  also  and  atheism, because  we  lend  not,  or  ra- 
ther misapply  not,  the  temporal  power  to  help  out,  though  in  vain,  the 
sloth,  the  spleen,  and  the  insufficiency  of  Churchmen,  in  the  execution  of 
spiritual  discipline  over  those  within  their  charge,  or  those  without,  is  an 
imputation  that  may  be  laid  upon  the  best  regulated  States  and  Govern- 
ments through  the  world  ;  who  have  been  so  prudent  as  never  to  employ 
the  civil  sword,  further  than  the  edge  of  it  could  reach  ;  that  is,  to  civil 
offences  only ;  proving  always  against  objects  that  were  spiritual, a  ridiculous 
weapon.  Our  protection  therefore,  to  men,  in  civil  matters,  inoflTensive,  we 
cannot  deny ;  their  consciences  we  leave,  as  not  within  our  cognizance,  to 
the  proper  care  of  instruction,  praying  for  them." 

On  such  principles  as  these,  developed  in  the  quotation  given,  did  the 
governors  of  Ireland  proceed,  till  the  increase  of  the  Presbyterians  em- 
boldened them,  and  their  attachment  to  the  Stuart  family  tempted  them, 
to  refuse  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  Commonwealth,  to  observe  the  fast  days 
appointed  by  authority,  and  to  comply  with  its  ordinances ;  considering 
the  Protector's  authority  as  an  unjust  usurpation.  Henry  Cromwell,  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  attempted  to  argue  them  into  actual  subjec- 
tion, but  he  could  not  succeed.  Provoked  by  their  refusal,  he  withdrew  the 
parochial  support,  which  they  had  till  then  enjoyed.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  gained  more  friends,  and  shewn  himself  more  politic,  had  he  suftered 
them  quietly  to  pursue  their  own  way;  by  overlooking  their  sullenness  and 
letting  them  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  murmuring,  he  would  have  rendered 
them  perfectly  harmless.  This  was  indeed,  generally,  the  policy  pursued, 
giving  no  ascendancy  to  any  party,  but  promoting  the  welfare  and  seeking 
the  happiness  of  all ;  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  was  maintained  till 
the  restoration  of  the  three  kingdoms  to  the  dominion  and  misgovernment 
of  a  cold-hearted,  wanton,  and  debauched  monarch,  who  never  rewarded 
a  friend,  nor  forgot  an  enemy  ;  whom  adversity  could  not  subdue,  nor  ser- 
vices make  grateful ;  whose  God  was  self,  and  whose  enjoyment  was  in- 
dulgence and  excess.  This  was  an  event  which  the  Irish'  Presbyterians 
had  long  desired  ;  but  how  sadly  must  their  expectations  have  been  disap- 
pointed !  they  were  not  restored  to  their  former  privileges.    The  Episcopal 
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Cliurcli  resumed  all  their  ancient  honours;  to  her  clergy  were  trans- 
ferred all  the  tithes,  even  in  the  north,  while  the  Presbyterians  had  nearly 
all  the  people,  and  all  the  labour.  The  royal  bounty  was  however  dispensed 
among  them  in  compliance  with  their  importunity,  on  the  principle  of  the 
unjust  judge,  and  five-hundred  pounds  were  distributed  yearly  among  the 
Presbyterian  ministers.  Their  numbers  were  increased  by  the  arbitrary 
and  cold-blooded  proceedings  of  Charles  in  Scotland  ;  when  he  attempted 
by  tithes  and  dragoons  to  establish  Episcopacy  among  the  people  of  that 
country.  If,  however,  the  Presbyterians  did  not  pluck  the  rich  fruit  of  an 
establishment  in  Ireland,  they  enjoyed,  compared  with  their  brethren 
elsewhere,  the  repose  of  Eden,  and  the  security  of  a  strong  tower. 

This  subject  will  be  continued  in  another  Letter;  and  in  the  meantime, 
I  remain  your  Lordship's  most  obedient  Servant, 

A  RESIDENT  IN  IRELAND. 


EVILS  ARISING  FROM  THE  WANT  OF  A  DUE  PROMUL- 
GATION OF  THE  LAWS. 
Sir,  Dublin,  June  25,  1833. 

Were  we  to  judge  by  the  numerous  cases  of  the  '  The  King 
versus  O'This,'  and  '  The  King  versus  Mac  That,'  with  which  the  columns 
of  our  newspapers  abound,  no  man  could  deny  that  His  Majesty  has 
great  cause  to  complain  of  us,  his  subjects,  of  '  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  called  Ireland  ;'  but,  as  it  often  happens  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  same  story,  if  we  would  condescend  to  listen  patiently,  I  am  apt  to 
think  that  we  might  supply  the  newspapers  with  parallel  columns  of 
'  O'This,'  and  '  Mac  That,'  versus  'the  King.'  At  present  we  are  too  ready 
to  decide  the  point  like  a  certain  worshipful  magistrate,  who,  however  pa- 
tiently he  might  hear  the  case,  summed  up  the  charge  with  this  simple 
question ;  '  Who  paid  for  the  summons  ?'  and  the  case  was  decided. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  principle,  that '  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no 
transgression :'  and,  by  analogy,  even  where  a  law  does  exist,  those  who 
ignorantly  transgress  it,  should  not  be  held  obnoxious  to  its  penalties, 
unless  due  and  reasonable  care  were  exercised  to  give  it  publicity,  espe- 
cially amongst  those  most  liable  to  be  committed  by  it.  Now  in  my  very 
first  case  of  *  Mac  and  O'  versus  the  King,'  I  would  ask,  is  any  regard 
paid  to  this  principle?  If  it  be  replied,  that  such  publicity  be  difficult  or 
impossible  to  be  given,  then  it  follows,  that  the  principle  is  denied,  and 
that  our  laws  are  necessarily  unjust.  But  I  cannot  admit  the  conclusion  : — 
that  our  laws  are  frequently  unjust,  both  in  their  principle  and  application, 
is  unquestionable ;  but  they  are  not  necessarily  so ;  it  is  the  deviation  of  the 
municipal  from  the  moral  law,  which  makes  the  ditliculty.  Common  law, 
which  is  common  right,  is  understood  by  every  man,  and  he  who  trans- 
gresses it,  is  justly  obnoxious  to  its  penalties;  but,  wherever  Statute  law 
renders  an  act  penal,  not  morally  culpable  in  itself,  it  is  the  highest  injus- 
tice to  subject  any  person  to  punishment  for  its  transgression,  without  the 
most  public  intimation  of  his  liabilities. 

I  could  illustrate  this  by  several  examples  which  have  fallen  within  my 
own  observation,  but  shall  confine  myself  here  to  proving  that  the  above 
are  not  the  insulated  views  of  an  individual.  In  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Howard  Society,  to  the  General  Meeting  held  at  the  Rotunda 
in  this  city,  the  30th  of  January,  1832,  among  the  "Prominent  Grievances" 
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to  which  we  are  subjected,  this  stands  conspicuous : — "  A  defect  in  the 
promulgation  of  legal  enactments ;  as  proof  can  be  adduced  that,  in  many 
places,  particularly  in  the  remote  parts  of  Ireland,  individuals  have  been 
subjected  to  the  penalty  of  laws,  of  the  existence  of  which  they  had  not  the 
least  apprehension."  Can  any  person  shut  his  eyes  to  the  deep  injustice 
of  this  circumstance?  or  will  any  Jury,  in  this  tii-st  case  I  have  brought  of 
*  Mac  and  O'  versus  the  King,'  hesitate  to  bring  in  a  Verdict  of  '  Guilty  ' 
on  every  count. 

R.T.H. 


ENORMOUS     RENTALS     PAID     TO     THE    CHURCH    FOR 
WORKING  COLLIERIES. 

Sir,  Sheffield,  June  28,  1833. 

As  a  a  striking  proof  of  the  rapacity  of  the  Church,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Durham  are  in  the  practice  of  charging  from  80/.  to  100/.  per 
acre  annually  to  colliers,  for  permission  to  pass  over  their  lands — some  of 
which  are  barren  moors,  and  not  worth  5*.  per  acre  to  farmers.  I  do  not 
hear  that  the  other  great  landholders  are  so  extortionate. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  constant  reader, 

W.  M.  G. 


WISDOM  AND  BEAUTY  OF  CREATION. 

NEiTHEftisitperhaps  such  an  intricate  thing  as  we  imagine  at  first  sight,  to 
trace  a  Chaos  into  an  habitable  world  ;  at  least  there  is  a  particular  pleasure 
to  see  things  in  their  origin,  and  by  what  degrees  and  successive  changes 
they  rise  into  that  order  and  state  we  see  them  in  afterwards,  when  com- 
pleted. I  am  sure,  if  ever  we  would  view  the  paths  of  divine  wisdom, 
in  the  works,  and  in  the  conduct  of  !^ature,  we  must  not  only  consider  how 
things  are,  but  how  they  came  to  be  so.  It  is  pleasant  to  look  upon  a  tree 
in  the  summer  covered  with  its  green  leaves,  decked  with  blossoms,  or  laden 
with  fruit,  and  casting  a  pleasing  shade  under  its  spreading  boughs ;  but 
to  consider  how  this  tree,  with  all  its  furniture,  sprang  from  a  little  seed ; 
how  nature  shaped  it,  and  fed  it  in  its  infancy  and  growth  ;  added  new 
parts,  and  still  advanced  it  by  little  and  little  till  it  came  to  this  greatness 
and  perfection  ;  this,  methinks,  is  another  sort  of  pleasure,  more  rational, 
less  common,  and  which  is  properly  the  contemplation  of  Divine  wisdom 
in  the  works  of  Nature.  So  to  view  this  earth,  and  this  sublunary  world, 
as  it  is  now,  complete,  distinguished  into  the  several  orders  of  bodies  of 
which  it  consists,  every  one  perfect  and  admirable  in  its  kind :  this  is  truly 
delightful,  and  a  very  good  entertainment  of  the  mind  ;  but  to  see  all  these 
in  their  first  seeds,  as  I  may  so  say  ;  to  take  in  pieces  this  frame  of  Nature, 
and  melt  it  down  into  its  first  principles :  and  then  to  observe  how  the  Di- 
vine wisdom  wrought  all  these  things  out  of  confusion  into  order,  and  out 
of  simplicity  into  that  beautiful  composition  we  now  see  them  in  ;  this,  me- 
thinks, is  another  kind  of  joy,  which  pierceth  the  mind  more  deep,  and  is 
more  satisfactory.— Z>r.  BwneCx  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
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TO   OUR    READERS,    CORRESPONDENTS,   AND    BOOK- 
SELLERS, THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


Publication  of  The  Review  in  Monthly  Numbers. 

We  have  received  a  great  number  of  Letters  from  Correspondents  residing 
in  various  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  expressive  of  their 
strong  desire  to  have  The  Parliamentary  Review  continued  during  the 
Recess :  as  they  are  pleased  to  declare  their  belief  that  its  Political  Ar- 
ticles are  producing  the  most  favorable  influence  on  Public  Opinion 
throughout  the  Country,  and  ought  not  therefore,  to  be  suspended ;  while 
its  Commercial,  Statistical,  and  Literary  Papers,  will,  they  think,  be  as 
highly  relished  when  the  Parliament  is  not  sitting,  as  when  it  is.  They, 
therefore,  recommend  strongly  that  we  should  continue  the  Work  unin- 
terruptedly throughout  the  year,  as  other  Periodicals  are  continued. 

To  this  we  have  two  objections:  First,  we  are  under  a  pledge  that  those 
who  honored  the  Work  with  their  support  in  its  infancy,  in  the  expectation 
that  it  would  only  be  continued  during  the  Session,  ought  not  to  be  forced 
to  take  it  for  a  single  Number  beyond  that  period,  without  being  previously 
consulted :  and,  secondly,  that  when  the  Session  is  over,  we  shall,  our- 
selves, require  some  change  of  scene  and  air,  and  some  relaxation  from  our 
severe  labours,  for  which  purpose  we  have  always  intended  to  visit  our 
friends  in  the  Country,  by  a  Tour  through  the  Provinces,  to  renew  the 
pleasure  of  their  acquaintance. 

Having  considered  the  matter  attentively,  however,  we  think  we  can 
efi'ect  an  honorable  compromise  between  those  who  wish  us  to  continue  The 
Review  weekly, — and  ourselves,  who  would  rather  rest  during  the  Recess, 
and  not  have  it  published  at  all.  That  compromise  would  be,  by  closing 
the  Session  with  the  Weekly  Series  as  always  expected  and  intended ;  and 
leaving  to  the  option  of  all  parties  who  so  desired  it,  to  stop  there,  and  re- 
sume the  Work  again  at  the  opening  of  the  next :  and  then,  as  soon  as  the 
Recess  commenced,  to  publish  a  Monthly  Series,  of  the  same  size  and  price 
— that  is,  64  pages  at  One  Shilling : — which  should  be  sufficiently  con- 
nected with  the  Work  generally,  to  admit  of  its  being  bound  up  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  previous  publication,  but  yet  sufficiently  distinct  from  it, 
to  admit  of  those  who  desired  it,  closing  the  Work  with  the  Session,  and 
resuming  it  at  the  opening  of  the  next. 

Upon  the  nearest  calculation  that  we  can  make,  the  expense  of  such 
extra  Numbers  as  should  be  published  once  a  month  during  the  Recess,  as 
connecting  links  between  the  two  Sessions,  would  be  about  Five  Shillings 
only  ;  as  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  Parliament  will  be  continued  till  the 
middle  of  August,  when  the  Weekly  Numbers  would  cease :  and  there 
would  then  be  a  Monthly  Number  to  be  published  on  the  1st  of  September, 
October,  November,  December,  and  January — which  would  bring  the 
Series  up  to  February,  the  period -when  the  next  Session  will  most  probably 
begin. 

To  preserve  its  Parliamentary  character,  and  to  give  it  a  new  feature 
entirely  distinct  from  the  Sessional  Series,  it  may  be  thus  arranged :— r 
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The  first  Seclion  to  consist  of  tlie  most  interesting  and  important  of  tlie  Par- 
liamentary Documents  issued  during  the  Session,  and  furnished  only  to 
Members,  of  which  no  notice  has  been  taken,  either  in  the  Newspapers 
or  other  Periodicals  of  the  Metropolis.  The  second  Section  to  contain 
Original  Articles  on  Politics,  Morals,  and  Legislation,  bearing  on  the  topics 
of  the  day.  The  third  Section  to  present  accurate  Reports  of  Public  Pro- 
ceedings in  the  Country,  connected  with  our  labours  and  our  views.  And 
the  fourth  Section  to  give  a  lively,  animated,  and  familiar  description,  such 
as  one  might  convey  to  an  intimate  friend,  of  the  Scenery,  Curiosities, 
Characters,  Manners,  Customs,  and  Condition  of  the  places  we  may  visit, 
and  the  people  among  whom  we  may  sojourn,  during  our  intended  Tour. 

The  literary  world  has  given  a  favorable  reception  to  the  many  elaborate 
and  costly  Volumes  of  Travels  in  the  various  Countries  of  the  East,  namely, 
Palestine,  Arabia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Media,  and 
Persia,  which  have  proceeded  from  our  pen ;  and  if  these  were  deemed 
worthy  of  that  honor,  there  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  possibility  of 
our  rendering  a  Series  of  Travels  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  as  in- 
teresting as  in  regions  more  remote.  The  natives  of  other  countries  have 
often  attempted  to  describe  our  own :  but  it  may  be  worth  the  while  to  try 
whether  a  native  of  England,  who  has  seen  the  greater  portion  of  the 
globe  under  all  its  varied  aspects,  may  not  succeed  in  drawing  something 
of  novelty  from  the  land  of  his  birth,  even  if  it  be  only  by  means  of  those 
comparisons  and  contrasts  with  others,  which  his  previous  and  varied  expe- 
rience may  enable  him  to  suggest. 

These  four  Sections  will,  therefore,  be  so  entirely  new,  that  they  may  be 
regarded  as  purely  Supplementary  to  the  Sessional  Work  itself.  They  need 
not  be  taken,  but  by  those  who  desire  it,  as  the  former  Work  will  not  require 
them  for  completion.  They  may  be  even  taken  separately  by  those  for 
whom  the  former  Work  was  too  expensive  ;  as  a  shilling  per  month  may 
be  more  easily  spared  than  a  shilling  per  week :  and  by  this  arrangement 
all  parties  may  be  satisfied. 

We  desire  then,  by  this  early  announcement,  before  the  Session  closes, 
to  ascertain  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  our  friends  generally  on  this  point, 
and  we  request  that  all  our  readers,  wherever  they  may  be,  will  do  us  the 
kindness  to  send  a  short  Note  to  their  Bookseller,  through  whom  they  get 
their  Weekly  Number  now  supplied,  stating  whether  they  wish  or  not,  to 
have  the  Monthly  Nuniber  continued  to  them  when  the  Session  may 
close  :  and  desiring  their  BookseliCr,  when  he  has  collected  the  wishes  of 
all  those  he  supplies,  to  say,  in  a  postscript  to  the  next  order  he  may  trans- 
mit to  his  London  Bookseller,  how  many  of  his  customers  desire  to  have  the 
Monthly  Number  sent  through  him  ;  as  no  more  will  be  printed  than 
enough  to  supply  the  actual  demand :  and  unless  the  order  be  given  early, 
great  disappointment  may  ensue. 

We  trust  there  is  not  one  among  the  many  thousands  by  whom  this 
Work  is  now  read,  that  would  refuse  to  take  the  trouble  of  making  tlie  brief 
communication  to  his  Bookseller,  which  we  venture  to  soliait ;  and  that  is 
all  we  ask.  We  desire  only  to  know  their  wishes,  and  shall  then  mast 
cheerfully  conform  to  them  ;  one  of  the  highest  sources  of  our  enjoyment 
being  the  assurance  that  we  are  doing  our  utmost  to  increase  the  pleasure, 
and  promote  the  happiness  of  others. 

4 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS.— July  11. 

The  length  to  which  the  reports  of  the  Debates  in  both  Houses  ex- 
tended in  our  last  Number,  excluded  so  many  articles  previously  pre- 
pared for  our  pages,  that  we  feel  it  necessary  to  bring  the  reports  of 
our  present  Number  within  narrower  limits,  and  to  state  rather  the  re- 
sults than  the  details  of  the  debates,  excepting  only  on  one  question — that 
of  the  India  Bill, — the  objections  to  the  main  principle  of  which,  seem  to 
be  so  little  understood,  and  which,  if  once  passed,  will  not  have  again 
to  be  discussed  for  another  twenty  years, — while  all  the  other  topics  of 
the  day  will  be  revived  in  succession  at  some  early  period,  and  their 
principles  and  details  be  frequently  brought  before  the  public  eye. 

In  the  Lords,  this  evening,  some  Petitions  presented  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  other  Peers  against  the  Irish  Church  Bill, 
brought  out  a  sort  of  preliminary  skirmish  on  this  important  subject, 
between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Earl  Grey  : — the  former  con- 
tending that  the  King  could  not  give  his  assent  to  such  a  Bill,  with- 
out a  violation  of  the  coronation  oath  ;  and  the  latter  maintaining  that 
there  was  nothing  in  that  oath  which  should  prevent  the  royal  assent 
from  being  cordially  given  to  the  Bill,  and  passing  it  into  a  law. 

Lord  Kenyon,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  Earl  Harrowby,  expressed  themselves  hostile  to  the  principle*  of 
the  Bill  j  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  strong  feeling  manifested  on  the 
subject,  that  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  which  was  fixed  for 
Wednesday,  the  muster  of  the  Opposition  Lords  would  be  strong, 
and  the  Bill  probably  be  thrown  out;  unless,  as  some  supposed,  they 
would  allow  it  to  go  into  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  mutilating  it 
in  a  manner  the  most  humiliating  to  the  Government  who  were  its 
authors;  and  then  rejecting  it  on  the  third  reading  after  all.  Time 
will  reveal. 

'  The  case  of  the  Thellusson  property  was  again  brought  before  the 
House,  and  the  technical  difficulties  that  before  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  being  entertained  having  been  removed,  it  was  put  to  the  vote, 
whether  certain  standing  orders  of  the  House  should  be  suspended  to 
allow  of  its  being  considered  at  the  present  period  of  the  Session  ;  and 
the  numbers  being — Content,  67, — Not  content,  13,— a  Bill  was 
brought  in  to  regulate  that  property,  and  free  it  from  the  objection- 
able conditions  under  which  it  at  present  stood. 

VOL.  III.— NO.  IV.  O 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— July  11. 

In  the  Commons,  the  topics  of  debate  were — the  Irish  Grand  Jury 
Bill ;  the  Policy  of  Russia ;  Irish  Absenteeism  ;  Colonial  Oppression, 
in  the  case  of  Captain  Robison  ;  and  the  late  affray  in  Coldbath- 
fields.  On  the  first  Bill,  the  House  was  occupied  during  the  whole  of 
the  morning  sitting ;  and  ultimately  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee, 
fro  forma,  on  a  division  of  78  for  the  going  into  Committee,  and 
45  against  it. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  E.  L.  Bulwer,  after  asking  Lord  Althorp 
■whether  there  still  existed  a  Governm*ent  in  this  country— and  his 
Lordship  replying  briefly,  "  Here  we  are," — made  a  short  speech, 
expressive  of  his  conviction  that  Russia  designed  the  ultimate  subju- 
gation of  Turkey :  and,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  Great  Bri- 
tain had  used  the  necessary  degree  of  interference  to  prevent  this,  he 
moved  for  copies  of  such  papers  as  might  have  passed  between 
England  and  Russia  on  the  subject  of  her  operations  towards  Turkey. 

Lord  Palme RSTON  opposed  the  production  of  the  papers  asked 
for,  on  the  ground  that  the  correspondence  was  still  going  on ;  and 
that  the  publicity  of  any  portion  might  prejudice  the  rest.  He  said 
that  when  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  was  attacked  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
he  had  applied  for  aid  to  England,  and  was  refused ;  but  on  applying 
for  aid  to  Russia,  the  Sultan  had  succeeded.  The  Russian  Emperor 
had,  however,  pledsjed  his  honor  (in  which  Lord  Palmerston  said  he 
placed  implicit  confidence),  that  as  soon  as  the  Egyptians  were 
repelled,  the  Russians  should  be  withdrawn,  and  Turkey  left  to  her 
own  independence  as  before. 

Mr.  Fergusson  and  Colonel  Evans  both  doubted  the  honor  of 
Russia;  and  thought  her  violation  of  solemn  treaties  in  the  case  of 
the  Poles,  was  sufficient  reason  to  distrust  any  pledges  or  any  pro- 
mises she  might  make. 

Mr.  Bulwer  declined  to  press  his  motion  to  a  division  ;  so  that  it 
was  ultimately  withdrawn. 

Dr.  Baldwin  next  brought  the  subject  of  Irish  Absenteeism  before 
the  House;  and  began  by  expressing  his  astonishment  at  the  absence 
of  a  great  many  Irish  members.  In  the  course  of  his  address,  the 
House  was  twice  counted,  on  the  motion  of  one  of  the  members  ;  and 
on  both  occasions  contained  but  barely  40  members — ^^just  sufficient 
to  keep  the  House  together,  and  no  more.  The  motion  with  which 
the  Honourable  Member  concluded,  was  for  a  Select  Committee  to 
enquire  into  the  evils  of  Absenteeism  as  affecting  Ireland,  and  to  devise 
a  remedy  for  the  same. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  and  Lord  Althorp  both  admitted  that  the 
non-residence  of  the  Irish  gentry  on  their  estates  was  an  evil,  but  did 
not  see  how  any  law  could  be  justly  made  to  compel  men  to  reside  on 
their  property ;  more  especially,  as  in  many  instances,  the  proprietors 
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would  be  found  to  have  property  in  the  two  countiies — and  could  not 
possibly  reside  in  both. 

The  motion  was  but  feebly  supported ;  and,  on  being  put,  was  re- 
jected without  a  division. 

Dr.  LusHiNGTON  next  brought  before  the  House  the  case  of 
Captain  Robison,  who  had  been  tried  by  a  court-martial,  in  New 
South  Wales,  where  he  was  doing  duty  as  a  military  officer  under 
General  Darling ;  and  the  proceedings  of  which  court-martial  were 
alleged  to  be  characterized  by  great  partiality  and  injustice.  After 
detailing  the  history  of  the  case,  which  was  clearly  a  most  oppressive 
one,  the  learned  Member  moved  for  copies  of  the  minutes  of  the 
court-martial,  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  positions. 

Mr.  Robert  Grant,  the  Judge-Advocate-General,  denied  many 
of  the  statements  of  Captain  Robison  and  Dr.  Lushington,  defended 
the  proceedings  and  sentence  of  the  court-martial,  and  resisted  the 
motion  for  the  production  of  its  minutes. 

Several  other  members  took  part  in  the  discussion,  at  the  close 
of  which  the  House  divided;  when  the  numbers  were — For  the  pro- 
duction of  the  minutes,  42 ;  against  it,  73. 

Lord  Althorp,  after  this,  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  Police  in  the  late  affray  in 
Coldbath-iields,  which,  after  a  short  conversation,  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  House  adjourned  at  the  early  hour  of  a  quarter  past  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning ! 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS.— July  12. 

The  loss  of  the  Local  Courts  Bill  has  not  extinguished  all  further 
hope  of  Law  Reform,  as  Lord  Brougham,  greatly  to  his  praise,  intro- 
duced to  the  House,  this  evening,  three  other  Bills ;  the  first  of  which 
is  to  abolish  no  less  than  340  Ecclesiastical  Courts ;  the  second  is  to 
give  to  the  two  judges  of  the  Court  of  Review  a  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court,  and  to 
shorten  the  period  of  imprisonment  before  debtors'  cases  can  be  heard; 
and  the  third  of  which  is  to  appoint  a  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  to  relieve  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  most  of  his  judicial 
functions,  leaving  him  his  political  and  ministerial  powers  less  dis- 
turbed by  other  cases ;  and  so  reducing  the  salaries,  as  to  make  the 
whole  of  these  additions  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Administration  unat- 
tended with  any  additional  expense. 

The  conduct  of  Lord  Brougham,  since  he  has  held  the  Great  Seal, 
has  been  alternately  the  subject  of  our  censure  and  our  praise ;  though 
we  find,  that  with  others,  he  has  been  either  the  constant  theme  of 
eulogy  or  the  constant  object  of  abuse.  We  are,  however,  guided  in 
our  judgment  rather  by  the  character  of  measures,  than  by  the  names 
of  men ;  and,  though  in  all  cases  of  ambiguity,  we  should  give  the 

o2 
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benefit  of  our  doubts  in  favour  of  men  whose  previous  lives  had  been 
devoted  to  the  liberal  cause,  yet,  when  no  doubt  remains,  we  shall 
speak,  as  we  ever  have  done,  in  blame  or  praise  of  the  measure  before 
us,  whoever  may  be  its  authors,  or  by  whomsoever  it  may  be  supported 
or  opposed. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— July  12. 

•  The  House  met  at  12  o'clock,  to  go  into  Committee  on  the  East 
India  Bill,  and  sat  till  3,  discussing  the  first  clause,  which  involved 
the  term  for  which  the  Company  were  to  continue  in  possession  of  the 
government  of  India.  The  original  intention  of  the  Ministers  was  to 
fix  no  term,  but  to  let  the  arrangement  be  open  to  revision  on  a  notice 
of  three  years  on  either  side.  The  India  Company,  however,  de- 
manded a  term  of  twenty  years,  and  the  Government  thinking  it  a 
matter  of  compromise,  yielded  to  their  demand.  The  Government, 
therefore,  now  supported  the  views  of  the  Company  rather  than 
their  own. 

Mr.  Hume  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  term  should  be 
made  certain  for  ten  years  only,  after  which  it  should  be  competent  to 
either  party  to  revise  the  arrangement,  upon  giving  two  years  notice 
to  that  effect.  In  this  he  was  supported  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  Mr. 
Wynn,  Mr.  Whitmore,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Finch,  Mr.  Harding,  Mr. 
Ewart,  and  Mr.  O'Connell ;  but,  upon  a  division,  the  numbers  were — 
For  the  shorter  period  of  ten  years,  27  ;  for  the  longer  period  of 
twenty  years,  76. 

The  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  up  to  one  o'clock,  was 
occupied  in  the  discussion  of  various  clauses,  which,  involving  no  great 
principle,  elicited  no  important  discussion  ;  though  the  details  of  the 
forty  clauses  which  the  Committee  got  through,  with  some  few  trifling 
amendments  as  they  proceeded,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  time,  in 
the  short  and  broken  conversation  to  which  each  separate  clause  gave 
rise. 

As  the  arguments  and  authorities  used  in  Mr.  Buckingham 
speech,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  continuing  the  govei 
meiit  of  India  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company  for  another 
twenty  years,  were  so  briefly  and  imperfectly  stated  in  the  papers  of 
the  day,  and  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Review,  from  want  both  of 
time  and  space  for  a  more  extended  and  accurate  report — and  as  these 
arguments  and  proofs  apply  with  full  force  to  shew  the  preference  of 
the  shorter  period  of  ten  years,  the  only  point  on  which  a  division 
took  place — we  yield  to  the  wishes  that  have  been  so  extensively  ex- 
pressed for  its  record  in  these  pages,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  see 
on  what  gi-ounds  we  justified  our  resistance  to  the  great  principle  of  the 
whole  Bill,  and  why  we  conceive  that  though  ten  years  are  better  than 
twenty,  yet  that  any  period  is  too  long  for  continuing  the  government 
of  India  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company  at  all. 
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*  Mr.  Buckingham  rose,  and  said,  that  however  desirous  he  might  be  of 
facilitating  the  progress  of  public  business,  and  anxious  to  remove  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  dispatch,  still  there  was  a  limit  to  that  desire, 
when  injustice  was  likely  to  be  the  result  of  haste  ;  and  as  this  limit  would, 
he  conceived,  be  passed,  if  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  now  before  them 
should  be  at  once  agreed  to,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  enter  his  solemn  protest 
against  its  principle  rather  than  its  details — and  on  that  ground  he 
intreated  the  attention  of  the  House  while  he  stated  to  them  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  oppose  the  Bill  in  its  present  stage. 

*  The  idea  of  consigning  over  to  a  Joint  Stock  Association,  composed  of 
such  heterogenous  materials  as  the  East  India  Company,  the  political  ad- 
ministration of  an  empire  peopled  with  a  hundred  millions  of  souls,  was  so 
preposterous,  that  if  it  were  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  proposed,  it  would  be 
deemed  not  merely  an  absurdity,  but  an  insult  to  the  meanest  understanding 
in  the  realm.  This,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  indirectly  admitted,  by  the  apology 
for  this  anomaly  which  was  always  coupled  with  its  annunciation.  While  the 
East  India  Company  were  mere  traders,  it  did  not  seem  altogether  unreason- 
able that  they  should  have  the  direction  of  the  small  factories  in  which  their 
commercial  transactions  were  conducted.  But  from  the  moment  they 
passed  from  the  character  of  mere  traders,  to  be  merchants  and  sovereigns 
at  the  same  time,  their  position  was  one  that  was  rather  excused  than  de- 
fended, in  the  confident  belief  that  when  their  commercial  monopoly  should 
cease,  their  sovereignty  would  be  at  an  end  ;  and  that  though  they  might 
be  allowed  a  charter  to  trade,  no  one  would  ever  dream  of  their  asking  for 
a  charter  to  govern — as  that  was  the  business,  not  of  private  individuals, 
but  of  the  Government  and  the  State.  (Hear,  hear.) 

*  Now,  the  Bill  upon  the  table  of  the  House  took  away  from  them  entirely 
the  mercantile  character  of  the  Company,prohibiting  them  even  from  having 
any  further  concerns  whatever  of  trade ; — commanding  them  to  sell  all  their 
mercantile  property,  dismiss  their  mercantile  servants,  dispose  of  their 
ships,  warehouses,  and  stores  ;  and,  in  the  same  breath,  it  erected  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Joint  Stock  Association — who  were  deemed  unworthy  of  any 
exclusive  privileges  of  a  commercial  nature  being  continued  to  them — into 
a  governing  body,  to  whose  wisdom  and  to  whose  care  was  to  be  consigned 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  a  population  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  all 
Great  Britain,  and  living  at  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  thousand  miles  !  The 
ground  upon  which  this  monstrous  proposition  was  maintained,  was,  that 
the  East  India  Company  had  given  such  proofs  of  their  capacity  for  busi- 
ness, and  talent  for  government,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  in  which  they 
most  excelled ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  their  excellent  system  of  rule, 
India  had  progressively  advanced  in  happiness  and  prosperity,  with  such  a 
rapidity  as  made  it  dangerous  to  change  that  system,  or  hazard  its  destruc- 
tion by  placing  its  administration  in  other  hands.  He  would  venture  to 
assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  both  as  traders  and  as  rulers,  as  merchants  and 
as  sovereigns,  the  Company  had  given  such  proofs  of  incapacity,  as  to 
justify  our  calling  upon  them  to  resign  their  trust  to  persons  more  compe- 
tent to  exercise  it  than  themselves.  If  the  House  would  give  him  but 
their  patient  attention,  he  would  undertake  to  prove,  by  evidence  the  most 
unquestionable,  the  truth  of  these  allegations,  (hear,  hear) :  and  if  their 
truth  should  be  established,  all  he  would  ask  would  be  that  the  House 
should  pause  before  it  consented  to  hand  over  the  people  of  India  for 
another  twenty  years,  to  be  victims  of  such  a  system,  and  see  whether  means 
might  not  be  devised,  with  safety  to  the  people  and  honor  to  the  crown,  for 
governing  the  country  by  the  direct  exercise  of  power  through  the  Ministers 
of  State,  instead  of  through  the  agency  of  a  Joint  Stock  Association  lilte  the 
present  East  India  Company.     He  would  first  cite  the  evidence  in  his 
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possession,  to  prove  that  even  in  their  mercantile  capacity — that  which  it 
might  he  fairly  presumed  they  could  hest  understand,  and  the  duties  of 
which  it  might  he  thought  they  could  most  successfully  discharge — they 
had  conducted  their  affairs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  all  confidence 
in  their  ahility  or  their  discretion.  In  the  early  periods  of  their  history, 
they  had  carried  on  a  trade  in  commodities  which  had  literally  cost  them 
nothing  in  the  purchase,  and  which  they  sold  at  enormous  prices  in  a 
market  of  which  they  had  the  exclusive  command,  and  where  there  were 
no  competitors  to  ohstruct  their  sale.  With  such  advantages  as  these — 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  mercantile  association  of  which  he  had 
ever  read — it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  wealth  of  Croesus  would 
have  been  their  portion  ;  hut  no  one  could  have  dreamt  that  poverty,  em- 
barrassment, and  debt,  would  ever  be  their  lot.  He  would  first,  however, 
shew  the  evidence  of  their  easy  purchases,  if  that  could  be  called  a  pur- 
chase where  no  payments  were  made.  In  Mr.  Rickards's  admirable  work 
on  India,  at  the  pages  referred  to,  were  these  striking  passages  : — 

*  The  pressing  necessities  of  the  Company  at  home,  and  the  eager  demands  of 
the  Parliament  and  proprietors,  occasioned  fresh  orders  being  now  sent  every  year 
from  England  to  increase  the  Company's  investments ;  and  as  the  commercial 
supplies  from  Em-ope,  instead  of  increasing  with  these  increased  wants,  had  con- 
siderably diminished  subsequent  to  the  Dewanny  grant,  more  especially  in  the 
article  of  bullion,  (for  many  years  of  tlie  period  now  under  review,  not  an  ounce 
was  exported  to  India  or  China,  and  in  many  other  years  only  small  sums,)  the 
difference,  or  additional  demand,  was  of  course  made  up  by  means  of  supplies  from 
territorial  funds;  as  an  example  of  which,  Mr.  Verelst  mentions  the  "investment 
of  1771,  from  Bengal,  amounting  in  goods  alone  to  £768,500,  having  been  wholly 
purchased  with  the  revenue  of  the  country,  and  without  imjwrtiny  a  single  ounce  oj 
silver.''  '—p.  508. 

*  The  Dewanny  was  granted  in  August,  1765;  and  on  the  30th  September  fol- 
lowing, the  Select  Committee  in  Bengal  (Par.  23  and  29)  informed  the  Court  of 
Directors,  that  they  had  "  now  become  the  sovereigns  of  a  rich  and  potent  king- 
dom," with  "resources  sufficient  to  defray  your  civil  and  military  charges,  and  to 
furnish  your  investments."  On  the  30th  January,  1766,  the  Select  Committee  re- 
port the  measures  they  had  adopted  for  dispatching  £300,000  from  the  revenue 
collections  to  Canton  for  the  China  investment;  adding  in  this  letter,  "  Notwith- 
standing these  immense  revenues,  of  which  the  Company  is  actiially  possessed, 
we  must  earnestly  request  your  serious  attention  to  the  consequences  of  our  im- 
poverishing the  country  by  such  annual  exports  of  treasure  to  China." — p.  512. 

«  Again  in  December,  1766,  the  Select  Committee  in  Bengal  write  as  follows: — 
*'  The  large  investments  which  we  are  now  enabled  to  sendhome,  by  meansofthe 
supplies  we  remit  to  China,  and  the  cargoes  from  hence,  render  the  revenues  of 
this  country  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  to  the  Company,  but  to 
the  British  nation.  As  these  arc  the  only  means  we  can  at  present  devise,  where- 
by you  can  enjoy  the  full  fruits  of  His  Majesty's  royal  grant  of  the  Dewanny,  we 
shall  continue  to  exert  our  utmost  endeavours  to  extend  the  investment  every 
year  ;  and  we  jiropose  continuing  to  supply  the  China  market  with  money,  until 
your  prohibition  to  the  contrary  shall  arrive,  or  advice  from  the  supercargoes  that 
they  have  a  superfluity  in  their  hands.  Inconveniences  will  undoubtedly  attend 
this  annual  exportation  of  treasure  ;  but  when  we  reflect  on  the  great  addition  al- 
ready made  to  the  current  specie  of  the  countr}'-  by  the  gold  coinage,  and  likewise 
that  even  should  your  sales  fail,  yet  will  every  increase  of  your  investment  prove 
so  much  actual  money  remitted  to  your  coflTers,  we  are  inclined  to  think  this  the 
most  eligible  system  that  ca^be  pursued  at  present.  We  are  further  to  consider 
that,  ivhile  foreign  nations  are  providing  their  investments  with  money  borrowed  at 
a  high  premium,  you  are  only  sending  home  in  goods  the  surplus  of  an  immense  re- 
venue, which  may  truly  be  regarded  as  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  Comijany  and  to 
the  nation" — pp.  513-14. 

*  The  celebrated  Warren  Hastings  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Bengal  in 
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1772 ;  and  continued  to  administer  its  affairs  until  1785.  He  has  left  a  small 
tract  containing  a  review  of  the  state  of  Bengal  during  his  government;  in  which 
he  states,  among  other  matters,  that  in  1784  and  1785,  investments  had  been  fur- 
nished, from  the  revenues,  to  the  amount  of  1  Crore  of  Rupees  (£1,125,000,  at 
tlie  exchange  of  those  days). — p.  518. 

*  But  the  chief  point  of  our  present  discussion  is  fully  admitted  by  Mr.  Hastings, 
as  it  was  by  his  predecessors.  He  not  only  speaks  of  the  large  advances  made 
from  revenue  in  aid  of  the  Company's  commerce,  but  declares  unreservedly,  that 
these  supplies  have  alone  supported  it.  (p.  36.)  In  another  part  he  observes,  "  Al- 
though we  have  so  long  been  in  possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  and  Iiave 
provided  our  investments,  not  as  the  returns  of  commerce,  hut  as  the  means  of  remit- 
ting the  surplus  of  the  country ;  yet  we  have  not  been  able  so  far  to  change  our 
ideas,  with  our  situation,  as  to  quit  the  contracted  views  of  monopolists  for  objects 
tending  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  those  territories  from  which  we  derive  so  va- 
luable a  tribute."  Again  he  says,  "  The  Company  still  receive  the  greatest  part  of 
their  investments  virtually  for  nothing — not  as  the  return  of  commerce,  but  as  a  tri- 
bute."—^.518. 

*  Let  us  see,  then,  what  was  the  result  of  a  commerce  conducted  with 
these  unexampled  advantages.  Was  it  the  accumulation  of  inordinate 
wealth,  which  would  he  the  anticipation  of  all  who  should  hear  the  con- 
ditions of  the  trade  ?  or  was  it,  as  he  (Mr.  Buckingham)  had  asserted, — 
poverty,  embarrassment,  and  debt  ?  He  would  not  go  through  the  inter- 
mediate stages  of  their  mercantile  history,  in  order  to  trace  its  gradual  and 
continually  accelerating  decline,  for  that  might  prove  tedious  to  the  House; 
but  he  would  pass  at  once  to  the  actual  state  of  the  Company's  debts  and 
assets,  up  to  a  recent  period,  compiled  from  the  Company's  own  documents, 
and  stated  with  a  clearness  that  no  man  could  misunderstand.  It  was  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Rickards's  Work,  before  referred  to,  and  was  as  follows : 
*  In  the  Company's  own  Exposition,  we  have  the  following  parti- 
culars, constituting  their  own  view  of  the  state  of  their  affairs  on 

the  1st  of  May,  1828. 

Total  territorial  and  political  debts  abroad,  1st  May,  1827     .         .  £45,515,9^8 

Total  territorial  and  political  debts  at  home,  1st  May,  1828  .         .  9,457,484 

Commercial  debts  abroad,  1st  May,  1827 114,126 

Commercial  debts  at  home,  1st  May,  1826 1,596,332 

Company's  home  bond  debt ,         .  3,795,892 

And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Company  have  in  this  document 
entirely  omitted  to  charge  their  concerns  with  the  amount  of 

their "  capital  " 7,780,000 

Total  debts  and  engagements,  1st  May,  1828  .  .  .  .  68,259,802 
Total  territorial  and  political  credits  abroad,  1st  May, 

1827 £26,934,663 

Total  commercial  credits  abroad,  1st  May,  1827.  2,451,892 

Commercial  credits  at  home  and  afloat,  1st  May,  1828  20,990,435 


50,376,990 


Avowed  deficit  (including  "  Capital")  on  the  Company's  general 

aflairs,  1st  May,  1828 17,882,812 

*  In  order  to  ensure  the  greatest  degree  of  accuracy  in  his  deductions, 
Mr.  llickards,  though  himself  an  experienced  financier,  an  excellent  ac- 
countant, and  a  merchant  of  the  highest  character  for  intelligence  as  well 
as  honor — had  called  in  the  aid  of  a  professed  accountant,  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  city  of  London — who,  having  carefully 
examined  all  the  accounts  laid  before  Parliament  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, deduced  therefrom  the  same  results,  to  which  some  other  items  were 
subsequently  added,  and  which  made  the  most  recent  state  of  their  accounts 
stand  thus : 
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*  Mr.  Wilkinson  winds  up  his  Report  by  shewing  the  deficit  of  the 

UnitedConcern  tobe,  ontheSOthof  April,  1828          .             .  £17,882,812 

To  "which  he  adds,  losses  in  the  two  following  years           .             .  2,83 J, 396 

Making  the  deficit  on  30th  April,  1830                 .              .             .  20,7l4-,208 
But,  if  the  capital  stock  is  to  be  repaid  to  proprietors  at  the  rate  of 

200  per  cent. ;   there  will  be  to  be  added  the  further  sum  of  4,220,000 

Making  the  total  rfe/cj7           .....  24,934,208 

Or,  to  repeat  the  words  of  Mr.  Mill,  "  a  balance  of  legitimate  claims 

WHICH  THERE  IS  NOTHING  WHATEVER  IN  THE  SHAPE  OF  PROPERTY  TO  MEET." 

And  this  is  the  result  of  the  Company's  financial  affairs,  or  of 
their  United  Concern,  after  an  expenditure  of  surplus  reve- 
nue, from  1765  to  1792-3,  of            ....  £23,501,239 
Ditto,  ditto,  from  1793-4  to  1828-9,  of            .             .             .  30,565,931 
And  a  sum  of  interest  on  Indian  debt,  amounting,  from  1793 

to  1830,  to 56,500,125 


10,567,295 


Besides  a  sum  of  interest  on  Indian  debt,  between  1765  and 

1793,  of  which  we  have  no  official  account  whatever 
The  whole  making  probably  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 

sterling  of  absolute  loss  to  the  nation. 

*He  put  it  to  the  candour  and  the  justice  of  the  House,  then,  whether  he 
had  not  adduced  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  even  in  their  mercantile 
capacity  they  were  wholly  unable  to  manage  their  affairs  advantageously 
for  themselves  ?  Nay,  he  would  ask  whether  the  history  of  the  world  pre- 
sented another  instance  of  equal  mismanagement  to  this  ?  where  a  Com- 
pany, setting  out  with  the  means  of  importing  the  richest  cargoes  from  the 
East  without  cost,  and  selling  them  without  competition,  had  yet  brought 
itself  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy  so  complete  as  this  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 

*  But,  in  addition  to  this,  which,  for  his  own  part,  he  should  deem  suf- 
ficient ground  for  refusing  to  vest  the  Government  of  India  for  another 
twenty  years  in  the  hands  of  such  Incapables,  he  would  now  advert  to  the 
condition  to  which  they  had  brought  the  territory  of  India,  by  the  grinding 
exactions  to  which  they  had  subjected  it;  and  show  that  in  fiscal  rapacity, 
they  had  gone  beyond  even  the  Mohammedans,  to  whose  rule  they  had 
succeeded.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Mohammedan  law,  founded  on  the 
dictates  of  the  Koran,  that  the  lives  and  property  of  all  conquered  people 
were  the  absolute  possession  of  the  conquering  power :  and  that  it  was  per- 
fectly just  to  exact  from  every  estate  the  half  of  its  gross  produce,  as  the 
legitimate  share  of  the  Government,  leaving  to  the  cultivator  the  burthen 
of  paying  every  charge  of  production,  and  subsisting  as  well  as  he  could, 
out  of  the  other  half.  But  the  Christian  Government  of  the  India  Com- 
pany had  refined  upon  this :  and,  not  content  with  this  extravagant  ex- 
action of  five-tenths  of  the  gross  produce  of  every  estate  in  the  country,  as 
rent,  (the  Government  claiming  the  right  of  absolute  proprietorship  in  every 
acre  of  the  soil)  they  had  earned  the  superior  fiscal  knowledge  which  they 
possessed  beyond  the  rapacity  of  their  Mohammedan  predecessors ;  and 
wrung  out  from  the  unhappy  people  subject  to  their  dominion,  more  than 
the  infidels  or  tyrants  of  the  Mogul  race,  as  they  were  called,  had  ever 
dreamed  of  exacting.  Let  Mr.  Rickards  speak  to  this:  and  considering 
that  this  gentleman  was  himself  for  twenty  years  a  servant  of  the  East 
India  Company,  employed  as  a  collector  of  the  revenue  in  India,  and  in- 
timately acquainted  with  all  its  details,  his  testimony  as  an  eye-witness  is 
the  most  unexceptionable  that  could  be  procured.     He  says : 
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"  The  preceding  observations  chiefly  bear  on  the  land  revenue,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  "land  rent"  of  the  Ceded  Districts  (for  rent  and  revenue  are  fre- 
quently confounded  in  Indian  records),  and  although  this  tax  professes  to  be  forty- 
five  or  fifty  percent,  of  the  gross  produce  of  land,  still  it  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  Eastern  finance.  The  Jumma  of  an  Indian  collectorship  includes 
therefore  sundry  taxes,  commonly  called  in  other  districts  Moterpha,  but  in  the 
Ceded  Districts  Veesabuddy.  These  are  personal  or  professional  taxes  laid  oa 
merchants,  traders,  manufacturers,  craftsmen,  houses,  shops,  looms,  tools,  instru- 
ments of  labour  and  art,  and  even  the  implements  of  agriculture.  These  taxes 
are  common  to  every  province." — p.  495. 

"  The  lands  were  ordered  to  be  surveyed  and  measured,  as  under  Colonel 
Munro's  Ryotwar  plan  ;  but  the  lands  in  North  Malabar,  being  mostly  trjee  plan- 
tations, such  as  cocoa-nut  trees,  betel  trees,  and  pepper  vines,  all  yielding  fruit 
and  paying  revenue,  a  most  minute  and  detailed  account  of  these  was  required. 
Allowance  was  to  be  made  for  young  trees,  the  different  ages  of  which  were  even 
required  to  be  stated ;  but  trees  beginning  to  bear  fruit,  and  trees  in  full  bearing, 
trees  in  good  and  bad  soil,  in  favourable  and  unfavourable  situations,  were  all  or- 
dered to  be  assessed  at  one  and  the  same  rate.  If  the  landlords  objected  to  the 
assessment  on  trees,  because  old  and  past  bearing,  these  were,  one  and  all,  ordered 
to  be  cut  down;  nothing  being  allowed  to  stand  that  did  not  yield  revenue  to  the 
state."— p.  558. 

'*  The  reader  will,  perhaps,  better  judge  of  the  inquisitorial  nature  of  one  of 
these  surveys,  orPymashees,  as  they  are  termed  in  Malabar,  by  knowing  that  up- 
wards of  seventy  different  kinds  of  buildings — the  houses,  shops,  or  warehouses, 
of  difierent  casts,  and  professions — were  ordered  to  be  entered  in  the  survey  ac- 
counts ;  besides  the  following  "  implements  of  professions,'' which  were  usually 
assessed  to  the  public  revenue,  viz.: — Oil  mills;  potter's  kiln;  sawyer's  saw; 
barber's  hone;  cocoa-nut  safe;  carpenter's  tools;  looms;  iron  manufactory; 
washerman's  stone;  toddy-drawer's  knives;  blacksmith's  anvils;  small  fishing 
boats ;  large  ditto  ;  salt  storehouse ;  toddy-drawer's  stills  ;  goldsmith's  tools ; 
fishing  nets  ;  pack  bullocks ;  cottonbeater's  bow.'' — p.  559. 

'  What  comment  could  he  necessary  on  such  a  statement  as  this  ?  was  it 
not  written  so  plainly,  that  he  who  runs  may  read  ?  and  could  any  one  fail 
to  denounce  it  as  the  most  inquisitorial,  harsh,  and  oppressive  system  of 
taxation  that  had  ever  heen  heard  of  under  the  sun  ?  And  yet  it  was  to  a 
Joint  Stock  Company,  whose  system  of  taxation  was  such  as  was  here  de- 
scribed, that  the  Parliament  of  England  were  about  to  consign  a  hundred 
millions  of  their  fellow-subjects,  for  another  twenty  years !  Lest  it  might 
be  thought  by  some,  that  even  such  a  system  might  be  occasionally  relaxed 
in  favor  of  its  miserable  victims,  by  remissions  of  some  portion  of  these  ex- 
actions when  they  could  not  be  paid,  he  would  cite  only  one  passage  more, 
which  would  prove  that  the  cruelty  of  this  system  was  as  great  as  its  ra- 
pacity ;  and  that  its  unrelenting  severity  showed  that  mercy  or  compassion 
never  entered  as  ingredients,  to  sweeten  the  bitter  cup  of  affliction  which 
the  wretched  Indians  were  thus  obliged  to  drain  to  the  very  dregs.  Mr. 
Rickards  said : — 

"  Of  remissions  generally,  it  may  be  here  added,  that  it  is  laid  down  in  the  in- 
structions to  Collectors  not  to  encourage  the  Ryots  to  expect  them  ;  that  if  claims 
on  this  head  were  once  admitted,  there  would  be  no  end  to  investigation  •,  that  if  the 
crop  produced  he  even  less  than  the  seed  sown,  the  full  rent  should  still  be  demanded; 
and  if  the  Ryot  be  unable  to  pay,  the  deficiency  is  required  to  be  assessed  on  the 
village,  or,  if  the  village  cannot  pay,  on  a  neighbouring  village,*  limiting  always 

*  The  Revenue  Board  at  Madras,  in  a  very  minute  of  the  5th  of  January,  1818, 
fVide  Stlection  of  Papers  from  India  Records,  vol. i.p.941)  remark  on  this  subject : 
"  The  Ryotwar  settlement  in  fact  was  made  annually  frequently  by  the  Tehsil- 
dars  or  Serishtadars,  and  was  not  in  general  concluded  until  after  the  crop  had 
been  raised.     The  system  then  was  to  make  as  hiyh  a  settlement  as  it  waspractica- 
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the  re-assessment  as  before-mentioned  to  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.,  lest  it  should  mi- 
jme  the  next  year's  7'evenu€."~p.  484. 

*0n  this  branch  of  the  suhject,  he  felt  that  he  had  said  enough.  If  evi- 
dence like  this  was  not  sufficient,  he  knew  not  what  would  convince  ?  But 
,he  would  now  pass  to  another  consideration,  which  was,  the  effects  produced 
by  such  a  system  on  the  condition  of  society  in  general.  Tt  might,  of 
course,  be  easily  imagined, — more  easily,  perhaps,  than  it  could  be  de- 
scribed : — yethe  would  not  rest  his  objectionson  any  thing  so  vague,but  adduce 
proofs,  to  show  that  those  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  men  who  had  spent  their  whole  lives  in  the  country, 
and  who  had  no  conceivable  motive  for  misrepresentation  of  any  kind,  de- 
picted this  state  of  society  as  the  most  deplorable.  Mr.  Rickards,  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  Civil  Servants,  and  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Military  Servants  of  the  Company,  both  agreed  in 
this :  and  from  their  evidence  the  following  passages  might  be  cited :  Mr. 
Kickards  said : 

"  Here  then  we  have  a  system  obviously  wanting  in  all  the  requisites  to  pro- 
mote the  purposes  of  good  government — to  promote  those  ends  which  the  British 
Government  have  always  professed  their  desire,  and  which  alone  it  would  be  cre- 
ditable to  them,  to  establish  in  India.  At  present,  neither  person,  nor  property^ 
can  he  said  to  he  adequately  protected  ^  whilst  every  incitement  to  industry,  or  im- 
provement, is  deadened,  or  removed. 

"  Poverty — hopeless,  helpless  poverty — with  its  usual  concomitants,  apathy  and 
despair,  is  thus  the  unpitied,  unredressed,  lot  of  this  most  valuable  and  important 
race.  Yet  this  is  the  system — these  its  i)rinciples,  and  this  its  operation — which 
uninformed  persons  in  this  country,  and  even  some  of  the  better  informed  abroad, 
are  in  the  habit  of  holding  up  to  admiration,  as  being  peculiarly  well  suited  to  the 
natives  of  India." — p.  262. 

*'  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  effects — and  a  most  important  one — of  our  Indian 
financial  system.  To  ascribe  this  mass  of  evils  to  innate  depravity  of  character 
in  the  natives,  would  be  worse  than  puerile.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  and 
exposed  to  the  same  temptations,  there  is  no  people  on  earth,  whatever  may  be 
the  colour  of  their  skins,  who  would  not  fall  into  the  same  vices,  or  naturally 
adopt  the  same  habits,  ft  is  the  systern  itself  which  generates,  matures,  and  per- 
jpetuates  the  whole  evil.  It  commenced  in  error;  it  has  been  continued  through  a 
long  train  of  oppressive  exactions,  which  our  ablest  servants  have  laboured  in 
vain  to  alleviate  ;  and  it  finally  fixes  its  hapless  victims  to  the  galling  oar  for 
life.''  It  counteracts  the  ordinations  of  Providence,  who  called  man  into  being  to 
te  blest  with  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry.  But  here  he  toils,  as  if  in  Egyptian 
.bondage,  for  others'  benefit.  Doomed  to  exist  in  unimprovable  poverty,  he  sow^ 
in  wretchedness,  and  reaps  in  despair." — p.  264. 

**  Of  the  Ceded  Districts  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Collector  of  Bellary,  and 
of  the  Revenue  Board,  as  to  that  province  being  in  much  the  same  state  of  dis- 
order and  crime.  In  1810,  it  is  stated,  that  ever  since  the  year  1806-7,  on  the 
departure  of  Colonel  Munro,  over-exaction  pressed  so  hard  on  the  Ryots — 
"  many  of  them  formerly  substantial  farmers  who  paid  very  high  rents  to  Coveni- 
ment," — as  to  have  driven  several  thousands  from  their  honws  and  connexions,  and 
Jhrced  tJicm  to  migrate  into  Mysore,^' — p.  263. 

He  to  realize  ;  if  the  crop  was  good,  the  demand  was  mised  as  high  within  the 
survey  rate  as  the  means  of  the  Ryot  would  admit ;  if  the  crop  was  bad,  the  last 
farthing  was  notwithstanding  demanded,  and  no  remission  was  allowed,  unless  the 
Ryot  was  totally  unable  to  pay  the  rent.  On  this  point  the  most  severe  scrutiny 
-was  instituted ;  for  not  only  was  the  whole  of  the  Collector's  detailed  establish- 
ment  of  servants  employed  in  an  investigation  of  his  means,  hut  his  neighbours 
v;er£  converted  into  inquisitors,  by  heing  themselves  made  liable  for  his  failure,  un- 
less they  could  show  that  he  was  possessed  of  property/' 
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*The  full  force  of  such  an  abandonment  of  property  and  honor  could 
scarcely  be  conceived  by  an  English  assembly,  without  a  consideration  of 
some  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Indian  feeling  and  of  Indian  habits. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  attachment  to  home,  and  the  strength  of  those 
local  associations  and  affections  which  bind  men  to  their  native  soil,  was 
strong  in  proportion  to  the  general  absence  of  civilization ;  and  weak  as  re- 
iinement  and  extended  intercourse  with  the  world  increased.  If  we 
repaired  to  the  mountains  of  Ireland,  the  glens  of  Scotland,  or  the  secluded 
retreats  of  Wales,  we  should  find  the  attachment  to  home  and  its  associa- 
tions, in  their  utmost  strength  ;  while  the  polished  resident  of  London  or 
Paris,  weaned  from  such  feelings  by  diversified  travel  and  varied  inter- 
course with  other  scenes  and  other  people,  felt  it  but  a  slender  tie.  Now, 
the  people  of  India  were  in  the  former  condition,  and  nothing  could 
exceed  the  romantic  attachment  which  many  of  them  had  to  the  homes 
and  the  altars  of  their  fathers:  for  here  religion  and  superstition 
mingled  their  influences  with  the  feelings  of  nature,  and  made  the 
bond  almost  indissoluble.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  that  of  all  the  people 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  Hindoo  peasant  was  perhaps  the  being 
who  required  the  least  for  his  subsistence.  A  hut  or  cottage,  if  so  it 
could  be  called,  of  the  rudest  kind,  served  him  for  his  shelter ;  his  only 
covering,  in  the  way  of  clothes,  was  a  scanty  girdle  round  his  loins  ;  and 
his  food  nothing  more  than  rice,  the  chief  product  of  the  country,  seasoned 
•with  a  little  salt,  a  condiment  far  more  essential  to  those  who  fed  upon  a 
vegetable  than  to  those  who  could  vary  it  with  an  animal  diet ;  and  which 
indispensable  necessary  of  life  had  nevertheless,  at  one  time,  been  a  close 
private  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company's  servants,  and  its  price  en- 
hanced by  their  means  about  1000  per  cent.  Yet,  with  all  this  frugality 
of  living,  at  an  expence,  perhaps,  of  less  than  threepence  per  day,  the  un- 
fortunate cultivators  of  Hindoostan  had  been  unable  to  obtain,  for  their 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  sufficient  for  the  barest  subsistence  that 
would  keep  men  alive  :  and  with  all  their  attachment  to  their  altars  and 
their  homes,  they  had  been  obliged,  by  exaction  and  oppression,  to  leave 
"both,  and  migrate  into  the  territories  of  a  native  Indian  prince,  the  Rajah 
of  Mysore — there  to  find,  under  the  Government  of  a  heathen  and  an  infi- 
del, that  mercy  which  had  been  denied  them  under  the  Christian  Govern- 
ment of  the  India  Company,  to  which  we  were  nevertheless  now  called  upon 
to  consign  over  a  hundred  millions  of  these  helpless  people  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years  more  !  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  He  would  quote  one  other  pas- 
sage, and  leave  it  to  produce  its  impression  on  the  House.  Mr.  Rickards 
said : — 

*'  But  a  still  more  lamentable  consequence  resulted  in  these  coUectorships.  It 
is  officially  certified  that  owners  of  estates,  the  annual  tax  on  which  amounted  to 
1,500,000  rupees,  (£187,500)  had  in  despair,  abandoned  their  property,  from  utter 
inability  to  pay  the  over  assessment  ! 

**  A  more  cruel  case  of  destitution  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Hundreds,  nay 
thousands,  of  landed  proprietors,  in  different  parts,  are  thus  driven,  by  the  over- 
strained zeal  of  aspiring  Collectors,  to  relinquish  patrimonies  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, are  more  cherished  by  the  possessors  than  life  itself.  Consequence,  rank 
(for  the  meanest  societies  have  their  distinctions),  official  power,  independence, 
and  even  the  ordinary  means  of  support,  are  sacrificed  to  ^nall-devounng  Moloch, 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  public  i-cvenue. 

"  Extraordinary  contributions  are  accordingly  forced  out  of  the  joint  owneiT, 
whose  poverty  compels  them  in  turn  to  have  recourse  to  the  Ryots.  But  the 
Ryots  have  already  supplied  their  last  farthing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state. 
According  to  a  common  saying  of  their  own,  "  iheir  skins  only  are  left  to  them,"—^ 
j)p.  146,  147. 
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*  He  would  pass  from  this,  to  a  consideration  of  the  greatest  importance, 
in  order  to  shew  that,  however  great  their  miseries  and  sufferings  might  be^ 
there  was  no  hope  of  redress  for  those  evils,  by  any  appeal  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  Many  honourable  Members  now  in  the  House  might  not^ 
perhaps,  be  aware  of  the  distinction  between  the  King's  and  the  Company's 
Courts  in  India,  nor  of  the  peculiarities  of  either.  He  would,  therefore, 
endeavour,  in  a  few  words,  to  describe  them  both.  The  King's  Courts  were 
established  at  the  three  Presidencies  of  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta, 
as  tribunals  of  English  law,  presided  over  by  English  judges,  with  Eng- 
lish barristers  and  attornies,  resembling  in  every  respect  the  courts  of  law 
in  this  country.  Their  jurisdiction  extended  over  all  Englishmen  living 
at  these  Presidencies,  and  over  such  natives  of  India  as  chose  to  claim 
their  protection,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  town  and  immediate  suburbs 
of  each.  The  Company's  Courts  were  those  which  were  established  through- 
out all  the  interior  of  the  country ;  and  there  the  law  was  either  Hindoo 
or  Mohammedan,  according  to  the  parties  to  be  tried  by  it ;  or  whatever 
else  the  Company's  Government  chose  to  make  it,  by  regulations  which 
they  had  the  power  to  enact  and  enforce,  without  limit  or  restriction,  for  all 
parts  of  India  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King's 
Courts.  The  Judges  in  the  Company's  Courts  were  young  gentlemen  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age,  and  upwards — well  educated  in  Euro- 
pean literature,  and  not  altogether  destitute  of  Oriental  learning, — but  hav- 
ing had  no  previous  legal  training — being  often  unacquainted  either  with 
the  principles  or  the  forms  of  the  law  they  were  called  upon  to  administer 
— the  principal  documents,  or  papers  in  evidence,  being  in  the  Persian 
tongue — a  language  often  wholly  unknown  either  to  the  suitors,  the  witnesses, 
or  the  judge — the  pleadings  conducted  in  one  tongue,  and  the  law  quoted 
and  judgment  delivered  in  another.  It  was  not  easy  to  conceive  therefore  the 
unintelligibility  and  confusion  of  all  that  passed.  The  only  safeguard  at- 
tempted was,  that  of  placing  on  the  bench,  beside  the  young  English  judge, 
who  presided,  a  Hindoo  Pundit  and  a  Mohammedan  Moollah,  as  interpre- 
ters of  their  respective  codes :  so  that  the  judge  himself  very  frequently 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  proceedings,  which  indeed,  if  he  were  to 
do,  he  would  not  always  understand ;  but  when  he  had  finished  the  new 
novel  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  other  popular  author,  w  ith  which  he  had  been 
beguiling  the  weary  progress  of  the  trial,  he  would  turn  to  the  Pundit,  or 
the  Moollah,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  ask  him  what  was  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject: and,  guided  by  these  oracles,  he  pronounced  judgment  accordingly. 
(Hear,  hear,  hear.)  Now,  it  must  be  clear  that  be  the  integrity  of  the  Eng- 
lish judge  ever  so  unimpeachable,  this  was  no  security  against  wrong  :  for 
the  judge,  not  having  sufficient  knowledge  to  detect  either  an  ignorant  or  a 
wilfully  perverse  interpretation  of  the  law,  by  the  native  Pundit  or  Mool- 
lah, was  entirely  at  their  mercy :  and  the  temptations  to  which  these  were  sub- 
ject, and  the  impunity  with  which  they  might  direct  any  judgment  they 
thought  fit — was  such  as  to  make  them  accessible  to  bribes  from  both  parties, 
and  to  corrupt  the  very  fountains  of  justice  at  every  tribunal  in  the  land. 
Mr.  Rickards  therefore,  thus  forcibly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  accurate- 
ly described  this  state  of  things,  when  he  said  : 

"  We  have  already  seen  that  in  these  tribunals,  justice  was  but  the  mockery  oj 
the  term;  and  Courts  only  used  as  instruments  of  exaction,  in  the  shape  of  legal 
fees,  or  in  ihn  shameless  sale,  to  the  highest  bidder,  nf  judicial  decisionSf  against 
which  relief  was  altogether  hopeless." — p.  8. 

*  But,  as  he  (Mr.  Buckingham)  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  referred  to  the 
recent  and  present  testimony  of  the  honourable  Secretary  to  the  India 
Board,  (Mr.  Macauley)  for  the  fact  of  the  natives  of  India  being,  as  he 
had  truly  described  them,  the  most  oppressed  and  heavily  taxed  people  on 
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the  face  of  the  globe  ;  he  would  now  add  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Riclcards, 
that  of  the  honorable  East  India  Director  opposite,  (Mr.  Fergusson)  the 
Member  for  Kircudbright,  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  quote.  At  the  period 
of  their  joint  residence  in  India,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  that  honor- 
able and  learned  Member  took  the  lead,  to  which  his  distinguished  talents 
fairly  entitled  him,  at  the  Calcutta  bar ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  cause 
tried  before  the  Supreme  Court  there,  where  certain  natives  were  prose- 
cuted, at  the  suit  of  an  Anglo-Indian,  Mr.  Reid,  for  a  conspiracy  to  bribe 
certain  native  Pundits,  in  a  civil  action,  involving  large  property,  when  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  rupees  were  proved  to  have  been  paid  in  bribes, — the 
honorable  Member  then  said,  addressing  himself  to  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir 
Edward  East,  that  if  he  were  called  upon  to  give  a  true  description  of  the  state 
of  law  and  justice,  as '  administered  in  the  Company's  Courts  in  India,  he 
must  admit  that  the  shortest  and  truest  description  he  could  give,  would  be 
to  say,  that  "  Justice  was  put  up  to  auction,  and  knocked  down  to  the  high- 
est bidder."  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  He  (Mr.  Buckingham)  had  heard  these 
words  with  his  own  ears — he  had  taken  them  down  in  the  Court  at  the 
time — he  had  afterwards  printed  and  commented  upon  them  in  the  Cal- 
cutta Journal,  of  which  the  honorable  and  learned  Member  confessed  him- 
self, the  other  night,  to  have  been  an  admirer  and  constant  reader :  he  re- 
peated them  in  his  presence  now,  and  he  challenged  contradiction.  (Mr.  Fer- 
gusson here  nodded  his  assent.)  He  would  ask,  then,  an  English  House  of 
Commons,  whether  such  a  state  of  things  was  not  a  sufficient  censure  on 
the  management  of  those  to  whom  it  was  again  intended  to  confide  the 
destinies  of  India  for  another  twenty  years  ?   (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 

*  Another,  and  a  fouler  blot,  still  rested  on  their  character :  and  this,  it 
■was  important  to  the  interests  of  religion,  humanity,  and  justice,  to  wipe 
away.  Among  the  various  pretexts  on  which  the  East  India  Company 
grounded  their  claims  to  admiration  for  the  excellence  of  their  rule,  none 
was  more  frequently  or  powerfully  insisted  on  than  this  :  that,  though  they 
had  conquered  the  country,  they  had  alsvays  respected  the  religious  usages 
of  the  people — they  were  tolerant  even  of  their  abominations,  and  would 
not  venture  to  disturb  their  most  obscene  or  bloody  rites.  But  what  was 
the  real  state  of  the  case  ?  It  was  this  : — Wherever  no  profit  was  to  be 
made,  by  interfering  with  the  native  superstitions,  there  they  permitted 
them  to  flourish,  in  all  their  rankness  and  deformity.  But  wherever  gain 
was  to  be  acquired,  they  had  no  more  scruple  in  violating  the  sanctity  of 
their  religion,  than  they  had  in  overturning  their  thrones,  in  emptying  their 
treasuries,  in  carrying  off  their  wealth,  or  in  violating  their  domestic  hearths. 
Let  the  testimony  of  others,  however,  prove  this  fact,  rather  than  his  own. 
He  would  cite  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Phipps,  an  officer  of  the  Bengal 
army,  who,  having  been  stationed  at  the  great  temple  of  the  idol  Jugger- 
naut, in  command  of  the  guard  for  preserving  the  peace,  while  the  taxes 
were  levied  there,  had  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth  :  and  this  was 
his  statement,  taken  from  a  valuable  work,  entitled,  "  India's  Cries  to 
British  Humanity." 

"  The  Collector  of  the  Pilgrim  Tax  at  Juggernaut,  in  March,  1806,  proposed 
to  the  CTOvernment  in  Calcutta,  the  adoption  of  a  premium  for  the  piindas  who 
collect  the  pilgriiw^.  He  stated,  '  As  the  pilgrims  will  never  be  well  treated  by 
their  conductors,  unless  they  receive  a  present  from  their  own  hands,  I  beg  leave 
to  propose  that  the  fees  of  the  puudas,  &c.  be  publicly  fixed,  and  collected  by  the 
pundas  themselves,  separate  from  the  tax,  as  was  formerly  done  under  the  Mah- 
ratta  Government.'  To  this  it  was  replied  : — '  The  Governor  General  in  Council 
approves  of  your  proposition  for  permitting  the  pundas  to  collect  a  fee  from  the 
pilgrims,  exclusive  of  the  tax  payable  to  Government  j  you  will  accordingly ^ur 
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tJte  rates  at  which  such  fee  should  be  levied,  and  publish  the  rates  for  general  injbr* 
mationat  the  temple,  and  in  its  vicinity. — March  20,  1806." 

"Colonel  Phipps,  of  the  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  stationed  at  Juggernaut  in 
1822,  in  an  interesting  article  respecting  the  temple  and  worship  of  Juggernaut, 
gives  the  following  information  relative  to  the  collectors  of  pilgrims,  and  the 
previiums  they  receive : — '  It  having  been  decided  that  a  tax  should  be  levied, 
every  precaution  was  taken  to  make  it  yield  as  much  as  possible.  Alterations 
were  made  in  the  Regulations  from  time  to  time.  One  of  the  principal  was  in  the 
mode  of  rewarding  the  purharees  and  pundas.  The  purharees  are  a  body  of 
people  who  reside  at  Pooree,  governed  by  four  surdars ;  one  of  whom  is  their 
gomasta,  or  chief  manager,  who  attends  at  the  Attara  Nulla,  where  the  main  bar- 
rier, or  gate,  is  placed.  They  have  a  great  number  of  subordinate  agents,  who 
travel  about  in  search  of  pilgrims,  and  bring  them  in  companies  to  Juggernaut.  The 
pundas  are  the  servants  of  the  idol,  and  do  the  same  duties  as  the  purharees  at 
the  barrier.  The  Government  at  first  authorized  these  people  to  collect  at  the 
barriers  a  fee  from  the  pilgrims  for  their  own  benefit ;  but,  this  privilege  having 
been  abused,  it  was  resolved  that  the  British  Collector  should  levy,  besides  the  tax 
for  tJie  State,  an  additional  one,  the  amount  of  which  he  subsequentlg  paid  over  to 
the  purharees  and  pundas,  in  such  proportions  as  they  tvere  entitled  to,  from  the 
number  of  pilgrims  ivhich  each  had  succeeded  in  enticing  to  undertake  the  piU 
grimage.'' — p.  219. 

*  Here  is  an  organised  system  of  procuring  pilgrims  to  the  bloody  sbrine 
of  the  Indian  Moloch.  (Hear,  hear.)  Here  was  a  body  of  Idol  Mission- 
aries, far  exceeding  in  number  the  whole  of  the  Christian  Missionaries  in 
the  East,  going  forth  clothed  with  all  the  authority  of  the  British  name 
and  power,  paid  by  the  Company's  Government,  and  their  zeal  stimulated 
by  a  payment  of  a  certain  sum  per  head  on  every  pilgrim  brought  to  bow 
himself  before  the  wooden  god  (hear,  hear,  hear);  and  this  too,  when  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  and  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  were  each  calling  loudly  for  an  in- 
crease to  the  number  of  the  Bishops  in  India.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the  way 
of  actual  conversion,  the  bishops  already  sent  had  done  nothing,  though 
men  of  talent,  learning,  and  zeal ;  and  even  the  Christian  missionaries  had 
met  with  obstacles  rather  than  encouragement  from  the  India  Company, 
and  those  holding  authority  under  them :  while  the  Idol  worshippers  and 
pilgrim  hunters  had  made  rapid  progress,  and  were  still  increasing  under 
the  auspices  of  those  honorable  and  Christian  rulers,  to  whom  we  were 
again  about  to  consign  over  India  for  tlieir  benefit.  In  another  part  of  his 
evidence,  Col. Phipps  said: — 

**The  number  of  pilgrim  hunters  must  be  considerable  ;  the  same  gentleman 
stating, — '  One  of  the  principal  natives  related  that  a  Purharee,  in  1821,  de- 
spatched 100  agents  to  entice  pilgrims  ;  and  the  ensuing  year  received  the  pre- 
mium for  4,000  pilgrims  !  He  was  at  that  time  busily  employed  in  instructing 
100  additional  agents  in  all  the  mysteries  of  this  singular  trade,  with  the  intention 
of  sending  them  into  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India.'  " — p.  219. 

*  Fertile,  however,  as  was  this  theme — for  there  were  a  hundred  quota- 
tions at  least,  each  equally  powerful  with  those  he  had  already  read — he 
would  abstain  from  pursuing  the  subject ;  and  read  only  one  short  extract 
more,  in  order  to  shew  that  gain,  and  gain  alone,  was  the  object  of  this 
taxation  on  Idolatry.  It  had  been  said,  indeed,  that  the  object  of  the  im- 
post was  to  deter  the  worshippers  from  coming :  but  it  was  a  strange  mode 
of  diminishing  the  number  of  the  worshippers,  to  send  out  an  army  of 
pilgrim  hunters  to  bring  them  in  from  every  part  of  the  country  from  which 
they  could  be  collected,  and  to  pay  a  premium  per  head  for  every  pilgi'im 
brought.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  idea  of  this  being  done  to  discourage  Idolatry 
^vas  perfectly  absurd.  But,  in  order  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  he' 
would  quote  another  passage  from  the  same  Work,  in  which  it  would  be 
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seen,  that  the  Governor-General  himself  expresses  his  extreme  satisfaction 
at  the  great  increase  of  the  pilgrims  at  a  recent  festival ;  not  becausfe  of 
the  prosperity  of  Idolatry,  as  a  matter  of  taste  or  superstition — for  in  that 
respect  they  cared  hut  little  about  either  its  progress  or  decline — hut  he- 
cause  it  brought  money  to  the  public  treasury, — Mammon  being  the  only 
god  of  their  idolatry,  to  whom  they  paid  highest  homage  ;  and  who  was 
always  the  first  great  object  of  their  daily  and  hourly  worship.  The  passage 
was  this : — 

"  The  Par.  Papers,  May,  1813,  respecting  Juggernaut,  show  that  gain  teas  a 
pnncipal  object  of  establishing  the  Pilgrim  Tax.  The  Regulations  were  altered 
occasionally  for  the  purpose,  (pp.  48,  51,  &c.)  Satisfaction  is  expressed  at  the 
increase  of  pilgrims  and  produce  of  tax  levied.  To  make  but  one  extract:  *  The 
Governor-General  in  Council  has  observed  with  satisfaction  the  increase  of  reve- 
nue stated  to  have  been  obtained  at  the  present  Yattra.'  Aug.  1809.  (See 
pp.  66,  68,  74,  81.)  Strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  prevent  pilgrims  avoiding  the 
tax.  An  expenditure  of  10,000  rupees  was^authorized  in  1812,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  wall, '  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  pilgrims  from  forcing  their  way 
to  the  temple.'  p.  20.     See  also  pp.  39,  53,  73."— (p.  290.) 

"  The  Collector  of  Tax  at  Juggernaut  addresses  the  Chief  Secretaiy  to  Govern- 
ment, March,  1806: — 'I have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you  that  Ram  Buksh 
and  Ram  Hutgur,  pilgrims,  presented  a  serviceable  elephant  to  Juggernaut,  and 
200  rupees  for  its  expenses,  which  last  about  six  months.  The  god's  establishment 
is  six  elephants  !  At  or  before  the  end  of  six  months  it  will  be  necessary  for  Go- 
vernment either  to  order  the  elephant  to  be  disposed  of,  or  appoint  some  fund  for 
its  support,  should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  heep  it  for  Juggernaut's  use  !'  Par. 
Papers,  1813,  p.  39.     Who  does  not  blush  for  his  country's  shame  ?" — p.  264. 

'  What  could  it  be  necessary  to  add  to  testimony  like  this,  the  sincerity 
of  which  was  above  all  suspicion,  and  the  authenticity  of  which  had  never 
been  denied  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  He  repeated  again,  that  if,  after  this,  we  per- 
sisted in  handing  over  India  for  another  twenty  years  to  those  who  had 
ruled  it  so  badly,  and  whose  whole  policy  was  stained  with  so  much  in- 
justice and  crime — on  the  heads  of  those  who  were  parties  to  such  a 
transfer,  would  fairly  rest  a  portion  of  the  guilt. 

*  To  shew  that  while  this  system  encouraged  Idolatry,  it  at  the  same 
time  brought  Christianity  into  disrepute,  he  would  cite  two  short  passages, 
the  one  on  the  authority  of  a  Christian  Missionary,  and  the  other  on  the 
authority  of  a  Christian  Bishop,  and  both  of  recent  date ;  they  were  to  be 
found  in  the  same  Work  already  referred  to,  and  were  these. 

"  Much  reproach  against  the  English  is  expressed  by  the  Hindoos  on  account 
of  the  oppi-essive  nature  of  the  tax.  Mr.  Lacey,  one  of  the  Missionaries  who  went 
to  relieve  the  destitute  on  the  road  to  Cuttack,  relates  the  following  incident  :— 
'  You  would  have  felt  your  heart  moved  to  hear  the  natives  say.  Your  preaching  is 
a  lie ;  for,  if  your  Savio^ir  and  your  religion  are  thus  merciful,  how  do  you  then 
take  away  the  money  of  the  poor,  and  suffer  them  to  starve?' — p.  264. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  British  Government  in  India  toivards  Christianity  has  been 
censurable.  '  There  are  now,'  says  the  late  Bishop  Heber,  '  in  the  south  of  India 
about  200  Protestant  congregations,  the  numbers  of  which  have  been  vaguely 
stated  at  40,000.  I  doubt  whether  they  reach  15,000,  but  even  this,  all  things 
considered,  is  a  great  number.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  considerably  more  nu- 
merous, but  belong  to  a  lower  caste  of  Indians,  and,  in  point  of  knowledge  and 
morality,  are  said  to  be  extremely  inferior.  This  inferiority,  as  injuring  the 
general  character  of  the  religion,  is  alleged  to  have  occasioned  the  very  unfavour- 
able eye  with  which  all  native  Christians  have  been  regarded  in  the  Madras 
Government.  If  they  have  not  actually  been  persecuted,  they  have  been  "  dis- 
qualified," totidem  verbis,  from  holding  any  place  or  appointment,  whether  civil 
or  mihtary,  under  the  Company's  Government ;  and  that  in  districts  where,  while 
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tlie  nntlve  Princes  remained  in  power,  Christians  were  employed  tcithout  scruple. 
Nor  is  this  the  worst;  many  peasants  have  been  beaten,  by  authority  of  the  Englsh 
magistrates —yor  refusing,  on  a  religions  acconnt,  to  assist  in  draioing  the  cJutriott 
of  the  idols  on  festival  days  ! !  It  is  only  the  present  Collector  of  Tanjore  who  has 
withheld  the  assistance  of  the  secular  arm  from  the  Brahmuns  on  this  occasion !' 
In  the  last  letter  which  the  Bishop  wrote  to  his  wife,  he  says,  '  Will  it  be  be« 
lieved  that,  while  the  Rajah  kept  his  dominions,  (Tanjore)  Christians  were  eligible 
to  all  the  different  offices  of  state — ]yhile  now  there  is  an  order  of  Government 
against  their  being  admitted  to  any  employment !  Surely  we  are  in  matters  of  reli~ 
gion  the  most  lukewarm  and  cowardly  people  on  tfw  face  of  the  earth! 

**  The  Zillah  Judges  shall  recommend  to  the  Provincial  Courts  the  persons 
whom  they  may  deem  fit  for  the  office  of  District  Moonsif ;  but  no  person  shall  be 
authorized  to  officiate  as  District  Moonsif,  withoxit  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
Provincial  Court,  nor  unless  he  be  of  the  Hindoo  or  Mohamedan  persuasion." 
Reg.  of  Madras  Government." 

'  He  would  now  proceed  to  the  last  division  of  his  subject,  which  was  to;.. 
s"hew,  that  while  all  this  treasure  was  wrung  from  the  people  of  the  countryi- 
their  lands  ravaged,  their  altars  invaded,  and  their  homes  destroyed,  for 
filthy  lucre  and  unholy  gain ; — while  all  this  was  transacting,  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  general  or  public  improvement  was  promoted  by  the  Company, 
or  any  addition  made  to  the  resources  or  accommodation  of  the  country. 
In  proof  of  this,  he  would  cite  the  testimony  of  a  very  able  and  a  very 
worthy  man,  the  value  of  whose  testimony  might  be  judged  by  his  history 
and  his  character, — Mr.  Wheatley.  This  writer,  whose  publication  he 
was  about  to  quote,  was  an  English  gentleman,  educated  for  the  bar,  and 
well  read  in  general  history,  modern  literature,  and  political  economy. 
About  the  period  of  Mr.  Canning's  appointment  as  Governor-General  of 
India,  (an  appointment  which  he  did  not  follow  up,  because  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagli's  premature  death,  which  induced  Mr.  Canning  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land to  take  oiTice)  Mr.  Wheatley  went  to  Calcutta ;  and  taking  his  station 
at  the  bar  of  that  Presidency,  devoted  a  large  share  of  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  existing  stale  of  India.  He  soon  after  addressed  a  printed 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  which  was  originally  published  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  stood  the  ordeal  of  public  examination  without  contradiction. 
The  object  of  this  letter  was,  to  prove  to  the  Duke,  that  nothing  would 
tend  more  powerfully  to  benefit  Ireland  indirectly,  than  the  Colonization  of 
India  by  British  settlers,  and  the  demand  for  British  manufactures  whicli 
this  would  occasion, — which  would  tend,  as  he  conceived,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactories  in  Ireland,  and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  capital 
there,  to  an  extent  beyond  all  former  parallel.  It  was  a  necessary  part  of 
his  subject,  however,  to  describe  the  existing  state  of  India,  and  the  evils 
under  which  it  laboured  for  the  want  of  that  Colonization  which  had  been 
heretofore  so  obstinately  resisted  by  the  Company,  on  every  occasion  on 
which  it  had  been  recommended  to  their  attention.  Mr.  Wheatley's  de- 
scription of  the  actual  existing  state  of  India  then,  was  this: — 

**  But  India  is  at  the  present  moment  our  *  maxima,  cura,*  and  it  is  of  more 
cofisequence  that  she  should  be  advanced  to  the  prosperity  of  which  she  is  capable, 
byYthis  system  of  wealth  and  colonization,  than  any  other  part  of  the  British  do- 
mieioss.  Though  the  sarcasm  of  13arke — '  that  if  we  quitted  India  to-morrow, 
noWR.vestige  woidd  remain,  froju  any  works  we  had  raised,  or  any  improvements 
wSiM^d  introduced,  of  our  ever  having  had  .possession  of  the  country'— will  apply 
wi^  tlie  same  force  now,  that  it  did  forty  years  ago;  yet  we  may  trust,  if  the  name 
of  England  is  to  have  any  claim  to  the  esteem  of  posterity,  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind is  to  he  an  object  worthy  of  the  attention  and  zeal  of  a  British  Parliament, 
that  it  will  no.t  be  equally  applicable  forty  years  hence.  Under  the  present  systeni 
crgbvenimcnt,  tbcro  can  ])o  nh  ^h-in  r:'  for  the  better.  The  official  servants  of  the 
Company     •  "cct  the  revenue  and  administer  justice. 
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They  have  no  other  duty  or  occupation  whatever.  They  are  neither  permitted  to 
hold  land,  nor  to  trade,  nor  to  exercise  any  kind  of  profession.  They  keep  them- 
selves entirely  distinct  from  the  natives,  hold  no  intercourse  with  them,  take  no 
interest  in  their  affairs,  have  no  influence  on  their  conduct,  and  suffer  all  things 
to  go  on  as  they  have  gone  on  from  time  immemorial,  without  the  slightest  interfe- 
rence on  their  part.  They  have  no  power,  therefore,  to  instruct  the  native  popu- 
lation by  any  example  which  they  can  give,  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Europe, 
as  they  have  no  power  to  concern  themselves  with  any  thing,  where  the  arts  and 
sciences  are  applied.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  all  things  remain  precisely  as 
they  were  before  we  had  footing  in  the  country — that  the  interior  navigation  is  as 
nature  made  it — that  all  manufactures  continue  to  be  worked  by  the  hand,  with- 
out any  machinery — that  no  cities,  bridges,  roads,  canals,  or  public  works  of  any 
kind  are  constructed  —that  all  travelling  is  by  the  litter  on  men's  shoulders,  and 
that  not  an  inn  has  been  erected  throughout  the  whole  country — that  goods  are 
carried  from  place  to  place,  as  in  the  earliest  times,  on  the  backs  of  oxen — that 
not  a  waggon,  not  a  cart,  not  a  plough,  not  a  spade,  not  a  wheel-barrow,  has  been 
introduced,  and  that  even  the  mail  still  ruias  on  foot  from  one  end  of  India  to  the 
other."— p.  265. 

*  Could  any  thinof,  he  would  ask,  exceed  the  barbarism  of  tliis.  jffere 
was  a  country,  the  extreme  points  of  which  were  nearly  2,000  miles  apart, 
and  where,  consequently,  the  rapidity  of  communication  by  good  roads 
■was  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  a  public  as  well  as  private  point  of  view ; 
yet,  though  no  country  afforded  better  sites  or  better  materials  for  good  road, 
making — though  there  was  an  admirable  drive  from  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral's town  residence  at  Calcutta  to  his  country  residence  at  Barrackpore — 
though  there  was  an  excellent  fashionable  lounge  called  "  The  Course," 
at  Calcutta,  where  there  was  as  gay  a  display  of  elegance  and  fashion  in 
the  carnages  and  barouches  of  the  English,  which  rolled  along  its  excellent 
joad,  as  in  Hyde  Park  or  St.  James's,  yet  for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  or 
passengers,  there  were  no  roads  whatever — and  the  letters  of  private  indi- 
viduals, and  the  despatches  of  Government,  were  carried  in  leather  bags  on 
men's  shoulders,  who,  in  gangs  or  companies,  succeeding  each  other  in 
parties  or  relays,  like  post  horses,  trotted  over  the  immense  distances  of 
India  at  the  miserable  rate  of  three  and  a  half,  or  four  miles  in  the  hour. 
(Hear,  hear,  hear.)  Now  if  there  was  any  one  criterion  more  certain  than 
others,  as  a  test  of  the  civilization  of  a  country,  it  was  the  presence  or  the 
absence  of  ready  means  of  communication  from  one  part  of  it  to  another: 
and,  judged  by  this  test,  India  had  receded  instead  of  advanced ;  for  under 
the  Mogul  emperors,  there  were  excellent  roads,  public  caravanserais,  and 
relays  of  post  horses  for  travelling,  at  stations  succeeding  each  other  at 
every  ten  or  twelve  miles.  But  there  was  another  test — that  of  the  state  of 
cultivation  in  the  country — and  he  would  try  India  under  the  management 
of  the  Company  by  this.  The  work  from  which  he  was  about  to  quote, 
was  entitled,  "  On  the  Expediency  of  extending  the  System  of  Colonial 
Policy  to  India."  It  was  the  work  of  an  intelligent  officer  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service;  and  exhibited  great  accuracy  as  well  as  extent 
of  research.  In  this  wi>rk  he  drew  a  comparison  between  the  productiveness 
of  England,  the  West  Indies,  and  Bengal ;  and  though  the  latter  was  by 
far  the  most  naturally  fertile  of  the  three,  yet  such  was  the  gross  mis- 
management of  the  country,  and  such  the  wretchedness  of  its  condition, 
from  the  absence  of  all  the  ordinary  stimuli  to  production — where  those 
who  toiled  had  nothina:  left  of  their  produce  to  enjoy — that  it  was  greatly 
inferior  even  to  the  West  Indies,  where  no  one  would  go  to  look  for 
standards  of  comparison  or  models  of  imitation,  when  excellence  was 
desired.  The  passage  was  a  most  remarkable  one  ;  and  though  as  dry  as 
statistical  details  usually  are,  it  was,  nevertheless,  so  full  of  important  facts, 

VOL.  III. — NO.  IV.  P 
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that  he  was  sure  the  House  would  forgive  him  while  he  brought  it  to  their 
attention  by  reading  it.     The  writer  said — 

*  Bengal  is  about  the  same  size  as  Great  Britain,  and  each  contains  about 
80,000,000  of  cultivated  acres.  The  revenue  collected  in  Bengal  is  less  than  three 
millions  and  a  half;  in  Britain  it  is  more  than  fifty  millions.  In  Bengal,  the  va- 
lue of  the  gross  produce  of  the  land  is  little  more  than  II.  an  acre,  and  the  expense 
of  cultivation,  from  the  waste  of  labour  and  inefficiency  of  implements,  averages 
three-fourths  of  the  gross  produce :  in  Britain  it  is  51.  an  acre,  and  the  expense  of 
cultivation  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  gross  produce.  So  that  though  the  gross 
produce  of  Great  Britain  exceeds  that  of  Bengal  only  five-fold,  its  net  produce  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  latter  twelvefold.  In  Bengal,  a  gross  produce  of  £32,000,000, 
divided  by  24,000,000,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture,  gives 
11. 7s.  for  each  individual ;  in  Britain,  a  gross  produce  of  £150,000,000,  averages 
£37. 10s.  for  each  individual  employed  in  agriculture.  In  the  West  Indies,  the 
yearly  value  of  the  produce  exported,  exclusive  of  what  is  consumed  by  the  inha- 
bitants themselves,  is  13/.  I8s.6d.  per  head,  for  man,  woman,  and  child,  black  and 
white.' 

*  If  this  state  of  things  had  been  the  result  of  any  natural  differences  in 
the  capacities  of  the  several  countries  thus  brought  into  comparison  with 
each  other,  it  might  be  a  tilting  subject  of  regret,  but  could  not  justly  be 
one  of  blame.  But,  the  remarkable  part  of  it  was,  that  the  ratio  of  their 
respective  productiveness,  was  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  natural  fertility, 
England  was  the  least  fertile,  but  her  free  institutions  securing  to  men  the 
enjoyment  of  that  which  they  produced,  England  was  most  abundant  in 
her  wealth.  The  West  Indies  were  more  fertile  than  England,  but  the 
slave  system  which  blighted  its  fairy  isles,  left  the  curse  of  comparitive 
barrenness  upon  the  land.  But  in  India,  by  far  the  most  luxuriantly  fer- 
tile of  all,  the  produce  of  the  earth  was  by  far  the  smallest ;  for  there  the 
garden  had  become  a  desert,  and  sterility  and  unfruitful ness  reigned  in  de- 
solation over  its  naturally  teeming  plains.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  it  was  from 
no  incapacity  to  produce  wealth  that  India  was  thus  miserably  poor,  could 
"be  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  reigns  of  Aurungzebe  and  of 
Baber,  a  much  larger  revenue  had  been  raised  from  a  much  smaller  extent 
of  country  than  that  now  subject  to  the  East  India  Company's  rule.  But,  as 
his  assertions  with  respect  to  the  capacity  of  India  for  future  revenue  and 
for  future  wealth  had  been  much  doubted,  as  being  rather  the  creations  of 
a  sanguine  imagination  than  the  deductions  of  a  sober  judgment  from  es- 
tablished data  within  the  reach  of  all,  he  would  turn  to  the  last  passage 
he  should  think  it  necessary  to  quote,  which  would  be  found  in  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley's  excellent  work  on  the  Colonization  of  India,  which  stood  thus  : — 

*  It  is  true  that  the  Company  do  collect,  from  the  whole  of  their  dominions,  con- 
sisting of  800,000,000  of  acres,  an  extent  of  territoiy  equal  to  all  Europe,  which 
pays  to  its  different  governments  about  £300,000,000.  a  year,  the  comparatively 
insignificant  revenue  of  £20,000,000:  but  no  stronger  proof  need  be  given  of  the 
total  want  of  all  surplus  wealth,  tlian  that  this  sum,  small  as  it  is,  compared  to  the 
va«tness  and  productive  power  of  the  empire,  is  not  collected  without  great  diffi- 
culty, and  innumerable  sales,  all  over  the  country,  of  the  small  properties  of  the 
ilefaultera  to  make  good  their  arrears.  Even,  therefore,  if  it  could  be  said  thflt 
.Uiis  sum  constituted  a  surplus,  which  I  know  not  how  to  consider  it,  wruntf  as  it 
UJrom  the  necessities  and  miseries  of  the  people,  yet  is  it  all  that  exists;  and  no  rev 
,«idue  is  left  for  the  supply  of  the  towns,  to  be  exchanged  for  manufactures,  or  for 
any  improvement,  public  or  private.' 

*  But  as  India  consists  of  800,000,000  of  acres,  if  it  be  granted  that  British  sub* 
jects  would  eventually  possess  a  half,  and  that  a  fourth  of  the  proprietors  would 
reside  in  England,  estimating  the  net  produce  of  an  acre  at  a  pound,  tlie  remit* 
tances  for  the  income  of  absentees  would  amount  to  £100,000,000 ;  and  if  it  be 
granted  that  those  who  remained  in  India  would  lay  out  one-third  of  their  net  in- 
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come  in  British  manufactures,  the  united  remittances  to  be  exchanged  for  British 
manufactures  would  amount  to  £200,000,000. ;  or  England  would  be  enriched  by 
an  increase  to  the  produce  of  her  towns  of  £200,000,000.,  an  addition  equal  to 
three  times  the  extent  of  her  present  export  trade.  This  calculation  is  certainly- 
enormous  ;  but  should  the  policy  here  recommended  be  strictly  followed  \xp,  I 
know  not  on  what  principle  it  can  be  materially  lessened. " 

*  These  were  indeed  facts  worthy  of  the  deepest  and  gravest  considera- 
tion. Here  were  the  elements  of  unbounded  wealth,  of  unrivalled  power, 
of  illimitable  happiness,  if  carefully  wrought  up,  by  courage,  wisdom,  and 
benevolence,  into  their  best  and  purest  form.  The  position  of  the  existing 
administration  was  indeed  an  enviable  one,  if  judged  of,  from  the  good 
which  they  had  the  power  to  do ;  but  it  would  also  be  a  wretched  one,  if 
they  did  not  exercise  that  power  for  the  great  end  of  making  those  millions 
happy,  whom  Providence  had  confided  to  their  care.  The  very  act  of  ap- 
proaching such  a  subject  was  enough  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  philan- 
thropist, though  its  immense  importance  was  sufficient  to  inspire  him  with 
awe.  It  demanded  careful,  deliberate,  and  profound  investigation  ;  and  it 
demanded  also  the  absence  of  all  irritating  or  exciting  causes^  to  secure 
that  calm  and  unbiassed  decision  which  could  alone  give  permanency  to  its 
result.  Here  then,  we  stood, — with  a  host  of  other  subjects  equally  pressing 
upon  our  attention — the  Bank  Charter,  the  Slavery  Abolition  Bill,  the  Irish 
Church,  the  Commutation  of  English  Tithes,  Law  Reform,  and  many  others 
of  such  close  domestic  interest  as  to  absorb  all  our  thoughts, — and  yet  we 
were  now  called  away  from  these,  each  claiming  and  demanding  our  quick 
decision,  to  legislate  for  that  immense  and  interesting,  but  distant  and  un- 
represented country,  India.  At  this  period  of  the  Session,  and  with  all  this 
pressure  of  other  subjects  diverting  our  attention  on  every  side,  it  was 
imposible  to  do  it  justice.  All  he  asked,  tlierefore,  was  for  time.  If  the 
plan  for  the  future  government  of  India  could  be  satisfactorily  deliberated 
upon  and  settled  now,  he  should  have  no  objection  to  enter  on  its 
consideration  at  once  :  but  being  persuaded  that  the  public  miud  was  en- 
grossed by  other  and  more  pressing  considerations,  being  certain  that  jus- 
tice would  not  be  done  to  the  deliberations  on  India  now,  either  by  the 
House  or  by  the  public  press :  being  satisfied  that  to  legislate  wisely,  and 
justly,  was  of  more  importance  than  to  settle  the  plan  in  haste,  he  implored 
tlie  Government  and  the  House  to  pause  before  they  rashly  undertook, 
what,  at  this  period  of  the  Session,  must  be  hurried  through,  if  begun  at  all, 
and  could  not  be  brought  to  a  safe  and  satisfactory  conclusion  :  and  in  the 
hope  of  ])revailing  on  them  so  to  do,  he  would  conclude  his  appeal  to  their 
calm  and  deliberate  judgment,  by  moving  the  following,  as  an  amendment 
on  the  original  resolution  : — 

"  That  the  confiding  the  political  administration  of  our  East  Tndia  possessions, 
with  the  interests  of  100,000,000  of  people,  to  the  dii'ection  of  a  Joint  Stock  Com- 
pany, and  taxing  the  natives  of  those  countries  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends 
of  a  mercantile  concern,  to  the  constantly  varying  holders  of  East  India  stock, 
is  a  question  involving  too  many  important  considerations  to  be  hastily  decided 
on,  more  especially  for  so  long  a  term  as  twenty  years  ;  and  that  as  the  other  ba- 
siness  of  the  Session  is  already  more  than  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  time  and 
attention  of  the  Legislature,  to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  completion,  it  is  expedient 
that  a  short  Bill  be  passed  for  the  opening  of  the  Trade  with  China  in  April,  1834^, 
and  that  all  the  arrangements  which  may  be  thought  desirable  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  India  should  be  deferred  till  next  Session." 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— July  15. 

Some  sharp  skirmishing,  in  censure  of  the  Ministers  and  their 
measm'es,  took  place  in  the  morning  sitting  of  the  House,  on  the 
presentation  of  a  petition  from  Suney,  by  Major  Beauclerk  and  Mr. 
Briscoe,  the  County  representatives,  for  a  repeal  of  the  House,  Win- 
dow, and  Malt  Tax ;  but  as  there  was  no  Minister  present,  the  con- 
versation ended  without  a  result. 

In  the  evening,  considerable  time  was  occupied  in  the  discussion  of 
a  question  relating  to  a  policeman  named  Popay,  who  was  denomi- 
nated by  Mr.  Cobbett,  a  spy ;  and  who,  to  all  appearance,  was  in 
closer  communication  with  the  Government  authorities,  than  was  be- 
coming in  a  member  of  that  preventive  body. 

The  great  attraction  of  the  evening  was,  however.  Sir  John 
Wrottesley's  motion  for  a  call  of  the  House  on  Thursday ;  which 
being  purely  a  party  question,  drew  a  very  large  attendance.  The 
reason  stated  for  the  call,  was  to  ensure  the  members  being  at  their 
post  when  the  fate  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  should  be  decided  in  the 
House  of  Lords — to  act  as  the  emergency  might  require.  But  the 
real  reason  appeared  to  be,  a  wish  to  shew  the  Lords,  by  this  attitude 
of  preparation,  that  if  they  dared  to  throw  out  the  Bill,  they  must 
expect  the  censure  of  the  Commons  in  no  very  measured  terms. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  opposed  this  premature  anticipation  of  what 
might  not  happen  after  all ;  and  Lord  Althorp  and  Mr.  Stanley  each 
entreated  Sir  John  to  withdraw  his  motion,  as  it  would  place  the 
Ministers  in  a  state  of  great  embarrassment.  Mr.  O'Connell,  Major 
Beauclerk,  and  others,  urged  its  being  pressed  to  a  division  ;  and  Sir 
John  Wrottesley,  though  himself  willing  to  withdraw  it,  in  deference 
to  the  wish  of  the  Ministers,  felt  that  he  was  bound  to  divide  if  the 
supporters  of  the  call  wished  it, — which  accordingly  took  place ;  and 
the  numbers  were — For  enforcing  the  call  of  the  House  on  Thursday, 
125;— against  it,  160. 

As  soon  as  this  was  decided,  more  than  200  out  of  the  285,  who 
had  come  down  to  the  House  to  attend  this  discussion  only,  went 
away.  The  party  question  had  powerful  attractions  for  them — but 
tlie  East  India  Bill  none ;  and  accordingly  the  House  was  soon 
nearly  emptied,  there  being  at  several  periods  during  the  really  excel- 
lent and  important  speeches  of  Mr.  Macauley,  Mr.  Shiel,  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell, and  Mr.  Grant,  not  more  than  thirty  persons  in  the  House. 
There  was  one  debate  on  a  most  important  clause,  which  lasted  nearly 
four  hours — from  eight  to  twelve  o'oclock.  It  was  the  42nd  clause, 
which  gives  to  the  Governor-General  and  his  Council  of  Five — three 
of  whom  may  form  the  quorum — the  power  to  make  any  laws  they 
think  fit  for  the  British  as  well  as  the  Native  inhabitants  of  India;  to 
repeal  any  English  statute ;  to  make  any  regulation  contrary  to  the 
common  law  of  England;  to  suspend  the  trial  by  jury,  the  Habeat 
Corpus,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  every  other  constitutional  guard : 
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to  be,  in  short,  bound  by  no  other  restraints  than  their  own  discretion, 
and  to  make  what  laws  they  please. 

This  power  seemed  so  monstrous,  that  even  Mr.  Fergusson,  an  East 
India  Director,  opposed  it.  He  was  warmly  supported  in  his  opposi- 
tion by  Mr.  Buckingham,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Wynn,  Mr.  Whitmore, 
and  many  others ;  on  the  ground  that  this  would  be  placing  the 
British  inhabitants  of  India  in  an  absolutely  worse  condition  than  they 
were  before  ;  as  those  living  in  the  Presidencies  of  Bombay,  Madras, 
and  Calcutta,  had,  for  a  century  past,  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
English  laws, — had  acquired  property  under  those  laws, — did  not  wish 
to  see  them  altered, — and  only  desired  that  they  should  be  justly  and 
impartially  administered  :  but  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Macauley,  as  the 
framers  of  the  Bill,  defended  their  position,  and  would  hear  of  no 
change  ;  so  that  v/hen  Mr.  Fergusson  pressed  an  amendment,  to  the 
effect  that  while  we  were  elevating  the  Natives,  and  giving  them  new 
rights,  we  should  not  oppress  the  British,  and  take  their  established 
rights  away; — but  that,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  three  Presiden- 
cies, the  protection  of  the  British  laws  should  still  be  enjoyed : — the 
division  was — For  the  amendment,  33;  against  it,  114. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  in  which  we  took  our  full  share, 
some  of  the  most  important  topics  that  could  engage  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  were  debated ;  such  as  the  danger  of  granting  un- 
checked power  to  make  laws  for  a  hundred  millions  of  people  by  a 
Governor  and  a  Council  of  Five ; — the  desirability  and  practicability  of 
having  in  such  Council  one  or  two  Natives  of  rank,  to  guard  the  Native 
interests; — the  importance  of  introducing  the  elements  at  least  of  a 
representation  of  the  independent  British  interests  in  the  Legislative 
council,  if  by  only  one  or  two  members  to  begin  ; — the  utility  of 
giving  publicity  to  all  public  proceedings; — the  promulgation  of  laws, 
among  those  for  whose  guidance  they  are  intended,  &c.  &c.  In 
short,  within  the  four  hours  of  uninterrupted  debate,  there  were  as 
many  important  topics  treated  of  as  in  any  four  hours  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion :  and  yet,  merely  because  the  scene  is  remote,  and  does  not  touch 
the  party  feeling  of  the  country,  in  the  Times  of  the  following  morn- 
ing, which  gives  three  full  columns  to  the  proceedings  of  the  evening, 
between  5  and  8  o'clock,  to  Popay  the  Policeman,  and  the  call  of  the 
House, — the  proceedings  from  8  to  12,  on  all  the  important  topics 
therein  discussed,  are  despatched  in  the  following  brief  sketch,  which 
we  give  merely  as  a  specimen  of  the  proportion  of  importance  and  of 
space  which  India  and  its  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants  occupies  in 
the  eye  of  the  British  public ;  to  a  miserable  and  insignificant  fraction 
of  which — the  East  India  Company — its  future  destinies  are  to  be 
confided.  The  Times  report  of  this  four  hours  important  debate  is'/dis 
Jt9fto^s:(T-»  ..,-:.  -^.^  ■-.-  ^ii^ 

i^^riJ"   -v^*  i  i.   V.    EAST  INDIA  CHARTER  BILL.  ay/itj  ii-M-fi 

•  ^The  Haiise  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whdte  IfouW  "ifll 
this  Bill.  ut* 

,'j<  The  40th  and  41«t  clauses  were  agreed  to,  with  some  verbal  amendments.  '!^t 
2.r4  After  a  long  desultory  discussion  on  the  42d  clause  of  the  Bill,  which  gi^ 
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tlie  Governor- General  and  Council  the  power  of  legislating  for  Europeans  as  well 
as  Natives, 

*  Mr.  C.  Fergusson  proposed  'an  amendment,  to  the  effect  to  preserve  the 
present  system  of  law  as  it  existed  in  the  three  presidencies  of  Madras,  Bombay, 
and  Calcutta. 

*  The  Committee  divided — For  the  amendment,  33  ;  against,  it,  114. 

*  The  clause  was  then  agreed  to. 

*  The  clauses  from  43  to  51  inclusive  were  agreed  to  with  verbal  amendments. 
*0n  the  52d  clause,  relative  to  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  investigate 

the  laws  of  India,  with  the  view  of  consolidating  them,  and  forming  them  into  a 
code,  being  put, 

*  Sir  R.  Inglis  and  Mr.  C.  Fergusson  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  House 
was  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  information  to  enable  them  to  legislate  on  the 
subject. 

*  The  clause,  however,  was  agreed  to. 

*  Clauses  53  and  54  were  agreed  to. 

*  The  House  then  resumed,  and  the  Chairman  reported  progress,  and  obtained 
leave  to  sit  again  to-morrow. 

*  Mr.  S.  Mackenzie  brought  in  a  Bill  to  regulate  the  trade  with  India,  which 
was  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  Friday. 

*  The  other  orders  of  the  day  were  then  disposed  of,  and  the  House  adjourned 
at  half-past  1  o'clock.' 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— July  16. 

The  continuation  of  the  Committee  on  the  East  India  Bill,  during 
the  morning  sitting,  elicited  a  debate  on  the  question,  whether  the 
Governors  of  the  subordinate  Presidencies  should  be  empowered  to  act 
without  the  aid  of  Councils  or  not;  which  was  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive, by  a  division  of  41  for  the  Ministerial  proposition,  and  32 
against  it. 

In  the  evening  sitting,  Mr.  Ruthven  brought  forward  his  motion, 
which  had  been  long  on  the  books  of  the  House,  but  had  been 
postponed  from  time  to  time,  for  other  matter.  It  was  couched  in  the 
following  terms : — 

*  That  the  reduction  of  taxation  and  the  diminution  of  the  public  bur- 
dens, by  every  attention  to  economy,  are  objects  of  paramount  importance, 
and  that  in  justice  to  the  people  who  pay  taxes,  all  sinecure  places  should 
be  abolished  throughout  the  British  empire.' 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  opposed  the  motion,  on  the  ground  that  it  con- 
veyed, by  implication,  a  censure  on  the  conduct  of  Ministers  for  not 
liaving  sufficiently  reduced  taxation — which  he  was  prepared  to  shew 
was  a  censure  wholly  undeserved.  He  dwelt  at  considerable  length 
on  the  reductions  already  made  by  Ministers  since  their  accession  to 
office,  and  produced  a  great  variety  of  tabular  statements  in  proof  of 
his  assertions — the  accuracy  of  which  was  not  disputed. 

Mr.  H.  L.  BuLWER  shewed  that  though  much  had  undoubtedly 
been  done,  thera  was  still  a  large  field  for  retrenchment  in  the  diplo- 
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matic  department:  and  Sir  Samuel  Wh alley  contended  that  tlie 
country  would  not  be  satisfied  until  the  House  and  Window  Taxes 
were  entirely  repealed.  Mr.  Hume  supported  the  resolution,  and  corn- 
batted  some  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Rice  :  and  as  his  speech 
embraced  the  most  material  parts  of  the  question,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  it : — 

*  Looking  at  the  change  in  the  currency,  which  was  just  then  coming 
into  operation,  he  had  advised  the  House,  in  1820,  if  it  could  not  return  to 
the  establishments  of  1792,  at  least  to  assimilate  their  condition  to  that  in 
which  they  were  at  that  time.  He  recollected  well  that  when  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Lord  Sidraouth  proposed  to  increase  the  salaries  of  different  public  officers, 
their  reason  was  that  money  was  so  depreciated  that  they  could  not  live 
upon  the  amount  of  their  incomes.  His  argument  ever  since  1820  had 
been,  that  as  we  had  now  returned  to  cash  payments,  and  so  restored  money 
to  its  foiTner  value,  so  we  ought  also  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  public 
servants  to  their  former  amount.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  might  be  an  unpleasant 
necessity  to  come  to  such  a  determination  ;  but  then,  as  necessity  had  no 
law,  so  also  had  it  no  limit.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  admitted  that  there  had 
had  been  a  change  in  the  mode  of  taxation  since  1820  ;  but  he  was  sorry 
to  say  there  had  been  no  change  in  its  amount,  no  relief  given  to  the  people 
by  a  reduction  of  the  sum  which  it  extorted  from  their  pockets.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Besides,  if  the  changes  in  the  currency  were  taken  into  the  account, 
the  taxation  of  the  country  was  now  one-third  heavier  than  it  was  in  1820. 
(Hear,  hear.)  For  instance,  if  the  taxes  were  to  be  paid  in  corn,  it  would 
take  one-third  more  quarters  to  pay  them  now  than  it  would  have  taken  in 
1820.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  point  which  he  wished  to  bring  the  House  ta 
was  this — that  though  Government  had  made  great  reductions,  and  though 
several  of  their  changes  in  taxation  had  been  very  beneficial,  the  same 
amount  as  before  was  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Now,  he  should  wish  to  see  the  excise  taken  off  all  exciseable  articles  ;  he 
should  also  wish  to  see  the  duties  removed  from  all  raw  materials,  as  such 
duties  were  positive  impediments  to  industry ;  he  should  wish  to  see  all 
monopolies  extinguished,  and  particularly  the  corn  monopoly,  (hear,  hear), 
because  he  was  convinced  that  if  those  beneficial  changes  were  made,  the 
country  could  bear  its  burdens  with  comparatively  little  trouble.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  thought  that  where  a  Government  had  made  a  profligate  grant, 
and  where  it  had  allowed  a  man  money  for  which  he  had  performed  no 
service,  the  same  distinction  ought  to  be  drawn  by  Parliament,  which,  in  a 
similar  case,  would  be  drawn  by  individuals  in  private  life.  (Cheers.) 

*  Parliament  ought,  he  contended,  to  look  at  every  pension,  and  to  stop 
the  issue  of  every  farthing  of  public  money  which  was  not  merited  by  pub- 
lic service.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  it  would  only  adopt  that  rule,  the  taxes  would 
not  produce  misery  to  the  extent  to  which  they  did  produce  it,  and  which 
exceeded  the  credibility  of  many  gentlemen  who  then  heard  him.  (Hear.) 
The  doctrine  which  had  been  laid  down  that  evening  by  his  honourable 
friend  would  not  stand  the  test  of  examination.  He  maintained  against 
his  honourable  friend  that  all  sinecures  ought  to  be  swept  away.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  held,  likewise,  that  the  present  Parliament  had  a  right  to 
abolish  the  pensions  which  were  granted  under  the  authority  of  a  former 
Parliament.  (Great  cheering.)  Ought  he,  or  ought  any  member  of  Par* 
liament,  to  be  called  upon  to  destroy  the  comforts  of  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless,  and  to  sell  up  their  bedding,  seized  for  non-payment  of  assessed 
taxes,  when  the  proceeds  of  those  taxes,  and  he  might  say  of  those  sales, 
went  to  pay  the  pensions  and  sinecures  of  the  rich  and  afiluent  ?  (Cheering 
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continued.)  He  protested  against  any  such  doctrine,  as  not  less  monstrous 
for  its  absurdity  than  its  injustice.  The  time  was  fast  advancing,  and  even 
now  was,  when  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  under  which  every  pen- 
sion and  every  sinecure  was  granted,  must  take  place.  (Cheers.)  He  should 
not  be  acting  the  part  of  a  good  steward  to  the  public  if  he  allowed  any 
inducement  to  prevent  him  from  instituting  such  an  inquiry.  He  cared 
not  for  the  rank  of  the  parties ;  the  higher  they  were  the  more  strict  should 
"be  the  investigation ;  the  more  means  they  had  at  command,  the  less  regard 
should  be  paid  to  their  complaints  and  remonstrances.  (Cheers.)  He  re- 
collected well  that  on  a  former  occasion,  when  this  subject  was  before  Par- 
liament, the  noble  lord  opposite  had  said  "  I  admit  that  the  parties  have 
no  legal  claims  to  these  pensions,  but  I  ask  the  House  to  grant  them  oa 
the  score  of  charity."  To  that  assertion  he  had  replied,  that  "  our  charity 
should  begin  at  home,  and  that  we  should  consider  how  many  of  our  poorer 
countrymen  were  without  a  home,  in  order  to  pamper  the  pride  and  swell 
the  pensions  of  the  junior  members  of  the  aristocracy."  (Hear,  hear.)  Ta 
these  sentiments  he  still  adhered,  and  he  would  again  repeat  that  all  pen- 
sions and  sinecures  ought  to  be  swept  away,  unless  the  holders  could  show 
that  they  had  deserved  them  by  public  services.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  thought 
that  the  House  had  much  to  answer  for  in  allowing  this  Session  to  go  by 
without  investigating  into  this  subject.  He  trusted  that  in  the  next  Session 
it  would  sliovv  more  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  induced,  either  by  a  feeling  of  false  delicacy  or  by  a  deference  to 
individuals  of  high  rank,  to  sanction  gi'ants  which  had  been  improperly 
made  by  former  Parliaments.'  (Hear,  hear.) 

Lord  Althorp,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Robinson,  Sir  George 
Phillips,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  each  opposed  the  resolution  in  its 
present  shape,  and  strongly  pressed  Mr.  Ruthven  to  omit  the  latter 
portion  of  it,  or  withdraw  it  altogether.  He  declined,  however,  to  do 
either :  though,  with  a  view  to  meet  tlie  wishes  of  mauy  around  him, 
he  would  consent  to  introduce,  after  the  word  "  sinecures,"  the  words, 
'^not  merited  by  public  services,"  which  he  hoped  would  reconcile  the 
Ministers  to  allow  it  to  pass  in  that  form.  The  Ministers,  how- 
ever, still  objected :  and  accordingly,  Mr.  Ruthven  pressed  his  mo- 
tion to  a  division,  in  its  amended  form,  which  stood  thus  : — 

*  That  the  reduction  of  taxation  and  the  diminution  of  the  public  bur- 
dens, by  every  attention  to  economy,  are  objects  of  paramount  importance; 
and  that,  in  justice  to  the  people  who  pay  taxes,  all  sinecures,  not  merited 
by  public  services,  should  be  abolished  throughout  the  British  empire.' 

The  j2;eneral  impression  in  the  House,  as  well  as  in  the  lobby,  to 
which  the  supporters  of  this  measure,  by  the  Speaker's  order,  repaired, 
was  that  the  Ministers  would  have  a  majority,  though  not  a  large  one 
and  had  they  at  all  anticipated  a  difficulty,  and  taken  the  ordina 
steps  to  summon  their  friends,  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  succeede 
But  the  numbers  of  the  supporters  appearing  lai'ge,  encouraged  some 
of  the  wavering  to  join  them :  and  the  probability  of  a  dissolution,  and 
the  necessity  of  preparing  to  meet  their  constituents,  appeared  to  have 
influenced  others ;  while  a  third  party  not  wishing  to  oppose  Minis- 
ters, nor  yet  to  support  sinecures,  went  .away  (to  the  number  of  twenty 
at  least)  to  avoid  voting  at  all.  From  this  doubly  operating  cause,  of 
desertions  from  the  Ministerial  side,  and  additions  to  the  Opposition, 
the  scale  was  completely  turned  j  and  greatly  to  the  surprize  of  the 
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supporters  of  the  motion,  as  well  as  to  its  opponents,  the  numbers  were 
— For  the  motion,  90 ;  aga  nst  it,  81 ;  making  a  majority  of  9 
against  the  Ministers,  and  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  sinecures:  a 
result,  which  being  wholly  unexpected,  was  received  with  loud  cheers 
by  the  victorious  party. 

A  discussion  subsequently  took  place  on  the  patronage  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  led  to  no  result,  as  the  motion  to  which 
it  related  was  obliged  to  be  postponed  in  consequence  of  a  misconcep- 
tion of  a  particular  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  the  House  adjourned  at 
two  o'clock. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS.— July  17. 

The  discussion  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  drew 
a  full  attendance  of  Peers  this  evening :  though  it  had  been  previ- 
ously ascertained  that  the  Tory  Opposition  had  abandoned  their  inten- 
tion of  throwing  it  out :  it  being  their  determination  to  let  its  pass  into 
Committee,  and  be  there  so  mutilated  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  chief  value, 
as  a  measure  of  reform,  and  send  it  back  to  the  Commons  for  their 
approbation  ;  when  it  would  remain  to  be  seen  wheJ-er  the  Ministers 
would  yield  to  the  Lords,  or  act  up  to  their  pledges  of  resigning  office, 
provided  they  could  not  carry  the  Bill  in  the  shape  in  which  it  had 
passed  the  Commons. 

Lord  Grey  made  a  very  long  and  very  able  speech  in  defence  of 
the  Bill,  and  went  at  great  length  also  into  many  of  its  details;  but 
as  most  of  these  have  been  already  discussed  in  the  Commons,  we 
need  not  repeat  them  here.  The  closing  portion  of  the  Premier's 
speech  is,  however,  of  such  interest  and  importance  that  we  give  it 
here : — 

*  We  are  now  come,  my  lords,  contined  the  noble  earl,  to  that  situation  of 
affairs  when  one  of  two  principles  of  government  must  prevail.  You  must 
resolve  to  coerce  and  repress  every  attempt  at  reform,  or  you  must  consent 
to  apply  the  principle  of  reform  to  all  those  abuses  which  have  from  time 
to  time  crept  into  our  system.  To  the  first  of  these,  His  Majesty's  present 
Ministers  can  be  no  parties ;  it  would  be  madness.  (Hear,  hear.)  They 
cannot  consent  to  follow  in  the  track  of  another  Holy  Alliance  against  the 
liberties  of  Europe;  [an  attempt  which,  if  made,  would  endanger,  if  it  did 
not  actually  destroy,  all  legitimate  Governments.  To  these,  my  lords,  we 
can  be  no  parties;  but,  rejecting  this  course,  we  have  no  other  choice  left 
but  to  adopt  that  of  carrying  on  the  principle  of  reform  to  an  extent  which, 
while  it  strengthens  and  secures  the  constitution,  will  extinguish  those  wild 
and  extravagant  notions  of  government  that  cau  lead  only  to  anarchy  and 
confusion.  (Hear,  hear.)  These,  my  lords,  are  the  principles  which  we 
avowed  before  we  came  into  office,  and  on  which  we  have  acted  since.  We 
have  been  anxious  to  secure  the  constitution  by  con*ecting  abuses  on  the  one 
hand,  and  thereby  more  effectually  guarding  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  violent 
and  the  visionary  on  the  other.  The  noble  duke  was,  therefore,  correct  in  de- 
scribing the  Bill  now  before  your  lordships  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  policy 
which  we  have  pursued,  and  so  long  as  His  Majesty  shall  honour  us  with 
his  confidence,  we  shall  not  depart  fi'om  the  same  course.  I  feel,  ray  lords, 
that  we  are  bound  to  adhere  to  themeasure  now  before  you,  by  every  prin 
ciple  of  honor  and  justice. 
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Lord  Roden  the  great  champion  of  the  Irish  Conservatives,  op- 
posed the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  as  did  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
the  Earl  of  Limerick,  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry, and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  ;  and  it  was  supported  by  the 
Earl  of  Wicklow,  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  the  Marquis  of  Clanri- 
carde,  and  the  Earl  of  Gosford  :  after  which,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  discussion  was  adjourned  to  the  following  day : 
and  the  House  separated  at  one  o'clock. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— July  17. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Petition  of  Capt.  Aitcheson,  for- 
merly a  captain  in  the  Royal  Arlilleiy  at  Malta,  who  had  been  dis- 
missed by  a  sentence  of  Court-Martial,  for  refusing,  from  religious 
scruples,  to  obey  orders  in  saluting  a  Catholic  procession,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  Host,  underwent  discussion ;  as  well  as  the  case  of  the 
sugar  refiners  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  on  occasion  of  a  petition  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Clay,  and  supported  by  Dr.  Lushington. 

In  the  evening  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the 
East  India  Bill,  which  was  continued  from  5  till  2  o'clock,  making 
Dine  hours ;  during  which  the  House  proceeded  as  far  as  the  89th 
clause,  or  that  which  appoints  the  additional  Bishops  for  Bombay 
and  Madras.  The  discussions  were  long  and  animated  upon  the 
clauses  relating  to  the  restriction  on  settlement  or  colonization  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  India, — on  the  clause  for  abolishing  slavery, — and  on 
that  for  increasing  the  ecclesiastical  establishment, — and  several  divi- 
sions took  place  in  the  progress  of  these  discussions.  But  the  subject 
is  either  so  little  understood,  or  excites  so  little  interest  in  the  public 
mind,  that  the  daily  papers  scarcely  advert  to  a  tenth  of  what  passes,  and 
give  the  most  meagre  as  well  as  inaccurate  reports.  In  each  of  the 
divisions,  the  majority  was  so  strong  in  favour  of  the  views  of  Ministers, 
that  but  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  dissent  of  the  few  who 
thought  otherwise,  it  was  hardly  worth  the  while  to  divide  at  all :  and 
that  feeling  seems  to  be  gaining  ground.  It  is  to  the  gi'eat  principle 
of  the  Bill,  which  makes  a  Joint  Stock  Company  the  instrument  of 
governing  India  at  all,  that  we  chiefly  object :  and  if  this  be  carried, 
the  details  are  of  inferior  importance  ;  though  it  is,  of  course,  the  duty 
of  the  true  friends  of  that  country,  when  they  cannot  obtain  all  they 
wish,  to  endeavour,  at  least,  to  lessen  the  evil  as  much  as  they  can. 


Leaves  of  Absence. 

To  Mr.  O'Brien,  a  month  ;  Mr.  Bernard  (of  Bandon  Bridge),  a  month;  Sir  John 
IfHanmer,  a  month;  Sir  Ralph  Lopes,  a  month. 

To  Colonel  Conolly,  a  month;  Sir  Richard   Nagle,  a  fortnight;  Mr.  Waring 
Maxwell,  a  month. 

Report  on  Elections. 

Hertford  Borough. Mr.  Speaker  not  to  issue  his  Warrant  for  a  new  Writ  for 

the  Borough  of  Hertford  before  Tuesday  16th  July. 
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No' ices  of  Motions. 

Mr.  Ruthven. That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 

taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  Laws  respecting  Bankrupts  and  In- 
solvents in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  and  amendment  thereof. 
[Next  Session.] 

Sir  William  Ingilby. Bill  for  the  total  repeal  of  the  Tax  on  Malt. [Next 

Session.] 

Sir  William  Ingilby. Bill  to  amend  the  Keform  of  Parliament  Act,  inasmuch 

as  relates  to  the  polling  places  for  the  Northern  Division  of  the  County  of  Lin- 
coln, by  adding  the  following  towns  for  taking  the  poll — Alford,  Caistor, 
Wainfleet,  and  Tattershall. [Next  Session.] 

Sir  William  Ingilby. Resolution,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  it 

would  promote  the  religion  and  morality  of  the  Country,  if  the  Right  Reverend 
the  Bishops  were  no  longer  summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords,  but  permanently 
resided  in  their  respective  Dioceses. [Next  Session.] 

Sir  Edmund  Hayes. To  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  present  state  of 

the  Irish  Linen  I'rade,  with  a  view  to  investigate  the  causes  of  its  depression, 
and  promote  its  revival, [Next  Session.] 

Mr.  Buckingham. To  move  a  Resolution,  that  the  forcible  impressment  of 

Seamen  for  His  Majesty's  Navy,  is  unjust,  cruel,  inefficient,  and  unnecessary, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  to  avail  itself  of  the  present  period  of  pro- 
found Peace  to  provide  some  means  of  manning  the  Ships  of  His  Majesty  in 
time  of  War,  without  a  violation  of  the  liberties  of  any  class  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects. [Tuesday  23d  July.] 


MAJORITY  OF  NINETY, 

Who,  on  the  16th  of  July,  voted  for  Mr.  Ruthven's  motion,  "  That  the 
reduction  of  taxation  and  the  diminution  of  the  public  burdens,  by  every 
attention  to  economy,  are  objects  of  paramount  importance;  and  that, 
in  justice  to  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes,  all  sinecure  places  not 
merited  by  public  services  should  be  abolished  throughout  the  British 
empire." 


Enyland. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Attwood,  T.S 
Bainbridge,  E.T. 
Bewes,  T. 
Bish,T. 

Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brodie,W.  B. 
Buckingham,  J.  S. 
C  hay  tor,  Sir  W. 
Collier,  L. 
Curteis,  H.  B. 
Curteis,  Captain 
Dashwood,  G.  H. 
Edwards,  J, 
Etwall,  R. 
Ewart,  W. 
Faithful,  G. 
Fellowes,  Hon.  N. 
Fellowes,  H. 
Fenton,  Capt. 
Fielden,  J. 
Fryer,  R. 
Gully,  J. 


Handley,  H. 
Handley,  B. 
Hardy,  J. 
Harvej',  D.  W. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hughes,  H. 
Hulse,  J. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  J. 
Hyett,  W.  H. 
James,  W. 
Langton,  Col.  G. 
Lester,  B.L, 
Lester,  C. 
Methuen,  P. 
Parker,  J. 
ParrottjJ. 
Potter,  R. 
Rickford,  W. 
Rider,  T. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Romilly,  J, 
Rorailly,  E. 


Scholefield,  J. 
Scrope,  P. 
Stavely,  J.  H. 
Strutt,  E. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tayleur,  W. 
Thicknesse,  R. 
Todd,  R. 


Wallace,  R. 

Ireland^ 
Baldwin,  Dr. 
Barron,  W. 
Barr}',  G.  S. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Blake,  M.J. 
Fitzgerald,  T. 


Trelawney,  W.L.  S.  Lynch,  A.  H. 
Tynte,  C.  J.  K.        Martin,  J. 


Ward,  H.  G. 
Warburton,  H. 
Whalley,  Sir  S. 
Wigney,  J.  N. 
Williams,  Colonel 

Scotland. 
Colquhoun,  J.  C. 
Dunlop,  Capt.] 
Ewing,  J. 
Fleming,  Hon.  C, 
Gillon,  W.D. 
Hay,  Col.  L. 
Oswald,  R. 
Sharpe,  Gen, 


O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Dwyer,  A.  C. 
Roche,  W. 
Roe,  J. 
Ruthven,  E. 
Sullivan,  R. 
Vigors,  N.  A, 
Walker,  C.  A. 

Tellers. 

Ruthven,  E.  S. 
Finn,  W.F. 


For  the  motion,  90;  against  it,  81 — Total  present,  17L 
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MINORITY  OF  NINETY-SEVEN, 

Who,  on  the  9th  of  July,  voted  on  Mr.  Cutler  Fergusson's  motion  "  That 
an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  His  Majesty,  that  he  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  not  to  recognise,  or  in  any  way  to  give  the  sanction  of 
his  Government  to,  the  present  political  state  and  condition  of  Poland ; 
the  same  having  been  brought  about  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
to  which  Great  Britain  was  a  party." 
England.  Hahe,  J.  Tennyson,Rt.Hn.C.  Butler,  Hon.  P. 

Aglionby,  H.  A.         Harvey,  D.W.  Th:)mpson,  P.B,      Chapman,  M.  L. 

Attwood,  T.  Hawkins,  J.  H.         Throckmorton,R.G.  Finn,  W.  F. 

Beauclerk,  Major      Howard,  Hon.  F.  G.  Townshend,  Lord  C.  Fitzgerald,  T. 


Barnard,  E.  G.  Hughes,  H.  Tynte,  C.  J.  K. 

Buckin8;ham,  J.S.  Hume,  J.  Verney,  Sir  H. 

Blackstone,  W.  S.  Hutt,  W.  Welby,  G.  E. 

Bulwer,  H.  L.  Inglis,  Sir  R.  H.        Wilks,  J. 

Cayley,  E.  S.  Jervis,  J.  'Williams,  Colonel 

Clive,  E.  B.  Kemp,  T.  R.  Wood,  Alderman 

Cobbett,  W.  Kennedy,  J.  Whalley,  Sir  S. 

Cornish,  J.  King,  E.  B.  Wilmot,  Sir  J.  E. 

Curteis,  H.  B.  Langdale,  Hon.  C.    Young,  G.  F. 

Curteis,  E.  B.  Langton,  Col.  Scotland, 

Darlington,  Earl  of  Lowther,  Hon.  Col.  Agnew,  Sir  A. 

Dashwood,  G.  H.  Molesworth,  Sir  W.  Johnston,  A. 


Dawson,  E.  S. 
Denison,  W.J. 
Dykes,  F.L. 
Evans,  Colonel 
Ewart,  \y, 
Taithful^  G, 
Gaskellj  D. 
Godson,  R. 
Guest,  J.  J. 


Parrott,  J. 
Philips,  M. 
Poulter,  J. 
Rippon,  C. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Rom  illy,  E. 
Scholetield,  J. 
Staveley,  J.  K. 
Tayleure,  W. 


Marjoribanks,  C. 
Maxwell,  Sir  J, 
Oswald,  R.A. 
Pringle,  R. 
Sinclair,  G. 
Wallace,  R. 

Ireland. 
Bel  lew,  R.  M, 
Browne,  D. 


Fitzsimon,  C. 
Jephson,  C.D.O. 
Macnamara,  Major 
Martin,  J. 
O'Brien,  C. 
O'Connell,  D. 
0'Connell,J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Dwyer,  A.  C. 
Perceval,  Col. 
Roe,  J. 

Ruthven,  E.  S. 
Ruthven,E. 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Vigors,  N.A. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Wallace,  T. 

Tellers. 
Fergusson,  R.C. 
Stuart,  Lord  D.  C. 


For  the  Motion,  97;  Against  it,  179;  Total  present,  276. 

MINORITY  OF  TWENTY-SEVEN 

Who,  on  the  12th  of  July,  voted  for  Mr.  Hume's  Amendment,  "  That  it 
might  be  competent,  on  giving  two  years'  notice,  at  any  time  after  the 
expiration  often  years,  to  terminate  the  term  of  the  management  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  make  such  further  provisions  and  amend- 
ments as  should  then  be  deemed  necessary." 

Aglionby,  H.  A. 

Boiling,  W. 

Brotherton,  J. 

Buckingham,  J.S. 

Dillwyn,  L.  W. 

Ewart,  W. 

Irving,  J. 


Faithful,  G. 
Finch,  G. 
Gaskell,  D. 
Gillon,  W.D. 
Hardy,  J. 
James,  W, 
Lister,  C. 
For  the  Amendment,  27 ; 


Maxwell,  Sir  J.         War  re,  J.  A. 
Potter,  R.  Whitmore,  W.  W. 

Richards,  J.  Williams,  Colonel 

Tennyson, Rt.Hn.C.  Wynn,  Rt.Hn.C.W. 
Turner,  W.  Young,  G.  T. 

Vigors,  N.A.  Teller. 

Wallace,  R.  Hume,  J. 

Against  it,"76;  Total  present,  103. 


MINORITY  OF  TWENTY-ONE, 

Who,  on  the  17th  July,   voted  for  Mr.  Hume's  Amendment,    to  allow 
British  horn  Subjects  to  settle  in  any  part  of  India  without  licence. 


Attwood,  T.  Hutt,  W.  Potter,  R. 

Buckingham,  J.  S.  Hume,  J.  Shiel,  R.  L. 

Dykes,  F.  A.  O'Connell,  D.  Scholefield,  J, 

Ewart,  W.  O'Connell,  M.  Vigors,  N.  A. 

Gisborne,  T.  O'Dwyer,  A  C.  Wallace,  T. 
Halcombe,  J. 
•  *^''       For  the  Amendment,  21  j  Against  it,  1 1 1 


Warburton,  II. 
Williams,  Col.         ; 
Whitmore,  W,  W.  ' 
Wood,  Aldermaa-,'^ 
Wilks,  J.  ') 

Total  present,  132.^ q.,  f)„^ 
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RESTORATION  OF  POLAND  — LEGALITY  OF  HER   REV^O- 
LUTION— RIGHT  OF  BRITAIN  TO  INTERFERE. 


**  By  Sobieski's  sword  of  flame  ; 
By  Koskiusko's  glorious  name ; 
By  Poland's  rights  and  Poland's  fame, 

Poland  shall  be  free !" 

We  are  well  aware  of  tlie  difficulty  of  awakening  public  sympathy  in 
behalf  of  the  wrongs  of  a  neighbouring  community,  and  are  grateful 
for  the  measure  of  success,  inconsiderable  as  it  may  appear,  which  has 
crowned  our  labours  on  the  subject  of  Poland.    It  is  indeed  a  remark- 
able anomoly  in  the  human  mind,  that  while  all  hearts  are  moved  by 
the  misfortunes  of  individuals,  national  injuries,  however  aggi-avated, 
and  comprehending,  as  they  must  do,  a  frightfulamount  of  individual 
suffering,  seldom  make  a  corresponding  impression.     Into  the  causes 
of  this  phenomenon  it  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enquire.    The  case, 
however,  is  materially  altered,  when  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  other 
nations,  however  remotely,  compromises  our  own  ;  the  affair  imme- 
diately comes  home  to  our  own  business  and  bosoms,  and  indignation 
takes  the  place  of  apathy  or  indifference.     Our  success,  therefore,  is 
mainly  attributable  to  a  feeling  of  suspicion,  now  very  general,  that 
by  the  extinction  of  the  liberties  of  Poland,  our  own,  in  common  with 
those  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  are  endangered.     That  this  opinion  is 
well-founded,  few  will  have  the  hardihood  to  deny.     Poland,  indeed, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  vanguard  of  European  liberty,  and  to  consent 
to  her  annihilation  is  virtually  to  bare  our  own  bosoms  to  the  sword 
of  the  destroyer,  and  presupposes  the  existence  of  that  judicial  blind- 
ness, which  often  precedes  national  destruction.  The  ambitious  designs 
of  Russia  are  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon,  and  her  aggressions 
against  her  neighbours  are  written  in  blood.    From  being  an  obscure, 
weak,  and  semi-barbarous  power,  and  from  natural  imbecility,  and  the 
intervention  of  civilized  Poland,  excluded  from  the  confederacy  of 
European  nations  ;  by  a  series  of  unprincipled  aggrandizements,  she 
has  suddenly  reared  her  haughty  crest,  and  like  a  huge  Constrictor^ 
boa,  actually  threatens  to  entwine  in  her  voluminous  folds  the  rest  of 
Europe.     Already  she  directs  the  policy  of  Germany,  Turkey  is  in 
her  grasp,  and  France  trembles  at  her  power.     It  is  high  time  for  the 
nations  to  awaken  from  their  lethargy,  and  in  an  especial  manner 
Britain  should  be  alive  to  the  danger  of  her  Oriental  territories  beconj-i 
ing  the  last  victim  of  her  insatiable  lust  of  empire.  -^ 

Considerations,  then,  of  policy,  independantly  of  the  faith  of  treaties, 
the  brotherhood  of  liberty,  gratitude  for  past  services  to  Christendom, 
and  compassion  for  her  present  sufferings,  urge  on  England  the  para- 
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mount  duty  of  demanding  of  Russia,  the  restoration,  not  merely  of  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  but  of  the  whole  of  ancient  Poland. 

But  the  legality  of  the  Polish  revolution  is  called  in  question,  and 
they  who  gloat  over  the  misfortunes  of  liberty,  and  like  the  tyrant  of 
antiquity,  only  desire  that  the  freemen  of  Europe  had  but  one  neck, 
that  they  might  plant  their  foot  upon  it,  naturally  rejoice  at  the  disas- 
trous termination  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  "  an  insurrection  of 
a  party  iti  Warsaw,"  but  which  was  really  one  of  the  noblest  struggles 
for  national  independance  ever  recorded  ;  "  the  last  resource  of  violated 
rights  against  lawless  power,"  wherein  four  millions  of  Poles  took  up 
arms  in  defence  of  their  chartered  liberties.  Who,  indeed,  would  have 
expected,  that  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Russell,  a  name  endeared 
to  Englishmen,  and  ennobled  by  a  martyrdom  for  freedom,  would  have 
ventured  to  call  the  Polish  revolution  "  an  insurrection  of  a  party  ia 
Poland,  or  rather,  as  he  believed,  of  a  party  in  Warsaw  !"  It  is  need- 
less to  dwell  on  the  self-devotion,  the  magnanimity,  the  heroism,  of 
the  Poles,  which  would  have  rendered  any  cause  illustrious,  and  itself 
have  won  them  the  admiration  even  of  their  enemies.  All  we  have  to 
do,  is  to  place  our  finger  on  the  first  article,  in  the  general  act  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  (1814)  by  which  the  independance  of  Poland  was 
guaranteed,  its  nationality  preserved,  and  a  liberal  Constitution 
awarded,  and  then  ask  if  it  was  not  violated  ?  Yes  !  in  every  parti- 
cular. Personal  liberty,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  were  never  allowed 
to  have  any  existence  ;  the  freedom  of  religious  opinions,  and  the  in- 
dependance of  judges,  were  equally  disregarded  ;  by  Russian  Ukases, 
instead  of  biennial  Diets,  was  Poland  governed  ;  every  article,  in  short, 
of  the  Polish  charter  was  insultingly  trampled  upon  by  Alexander, 
Nicholas,  and  Constantine,  not  to  mention  the  military  tyranny  and 
daily  atrocities  of  the  latter ;  a  man  excluded  from  the  throne  of  the 
Czars,  from  mental  imbecility  and  brutality  of  nature,  and  appointed 
King  of  Poland,  in  contravention  of  the  Constitution.  And  with  re- 
gard to  the  provinces  already  under  Russian  domination,  and  to  which 
nationality  was  promised ;  not  only  was  no  one  political  institution 
given,  but  those  which  were  in  existence  before  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
were  taken  away  :  their  laws,  their  language,  their  religion  and  system 
of  public  education,  one  by  one  were  abolished.  These  truths  are  no- 
tonous  to  all  the  worid  ;  and  if  such  violations  of  die  charter  of  Polish 
liberty  be  not  sufficient  warrant  for  a  revolution,  then  is  our  own  a 
successful  rebellion,  and  the  recent  glorious  revolution  in  France  a 
criminal  insurrection. 

Again,  admitting  the  legitimacy  of  the  Polish  revolution,  the  right 
6f  Britain  to  interfere  is  denied.  But  who  will  dispute  the  right  of 
the  smaller  states  of  Europe  to  form  alliances  for  mutual  protection  ? 
On  these  terms,  Britain  has  been  in  alliance  with  Portugal  and  Hol- 
land, and  would  have  considered  the  invasion  of  either  a  wanant  for  a 
declaration  of  war;  and  it  is  notorious,  that  the  certainty  of  the  inter- 
ference of  France  and  England,  is  the  great  secret  of  the  pretended 
moderation  of  Russia  in  regard  to  Turkey.  Twice  has  she  been  en^ 
twined  in  the  folds  of  the  serpent,  and  twice  has  the  monster  relaxed 
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his  hold.  But  the  duty  of  England  to  demand  the  restitution  of 
Poland,  does  not  rest  on  mere  general  considerations,  but  on  the  fact 
of  her  being  one  of  the  contracting  parties  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  by 
which  the  independance  of  Poland  was  guaranteed.  Not  only,  there- 
fore, is  her  right  of  interference  unquestionable,  but  she  owes  it  to  her 
own  honour,  as  well  as  her  obligations  to  Poland,  to  see  that  the  en- 
gagement, in  which  she  is  a  party,  is  completed ;  in  case  of  its  viola- 
tion, to  insist  on  its  fulfilment;  and,  above  all,  to  resist,  by  all  the 
means  at  her  disposal,  the  destruction  of  the  national  existence  she  is 
pledged  to  maintain.  Every  article  of  the  Polish  charter,  as  we  have 
seen  already,  has  been  violated ;  and  by  an  Imperial  Ukase  of  the 
26th  of  February,  1832,  the  consent  of  France  and  England  never 
being  asked,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  was  annexed  to  Russia, — ' 
an  act  of  Imperial  perfidy,  by  which  England  is  stultified  and  insulted, 
as  if  she  were  a  third-rate  power, — beneath  the  consideration  of  a  bar- 
barian Autocrat !  But  although  the  insult  may  be  endured,  and  the  for- 
bearance of  Britain  is  worthy  of  all  admiration,  the  obligation  remains 
unaltered ;  and  if  England,  as  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  does 
not  remonstrate,  and,  if  necessar}^  resist  these  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
Russia,  the  honour  of  the  country  is  compromised,  —  treaties  will 
hereafter  be  regarded  as  waste  paper,  the  confederacies  of  nations  a 
rope  of  sand,  and  national  law  "  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of." 
Englishmen  who  regard  a  signature  as  valid  as  an  oath,  must  blush 
for  their  country,  and  despise  its  government, — whose  dastardly  con- 
duct on  the  Polish  question,  is  enough 

"  To  raise  the  old  dead  from  tlieir  graves  !'' 

His  Majesty's  Ministers  having  fallen  short  of  their  duty,  it  is  for  the 
men  of  England  not  to  fail  in  theirs,  but  by  petition  and  remonstrance 
to  convince  them  that  they  are  alive  to  the  honour  of  their  country, 
and  are  determined,  at  all  risks,  to  see  the  national  obligations  re- 
spected. Moreover,  the  men  who  voted  six  millions  of  the  public 
money  in  discharge  of  a  doubtful  debt  to  Russia,  should  be  reminded 
of  their  forgetfulness  to  insist  on  her  fulfilment  of  her  obligations  to 
Poland,  for  which  England  was  held  responsible.  France  also  was 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  ;  but  the  baseness  and  ingratitude  of  her 
government,  in  holding  out  hopes  of  assistance  to  Poland,  which  were 
never  realized;  though  thatcouutry  was  again  saved  from  Cossack  inun- 
dation, by  the  Polish  revolution, as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  conduct 
of  her  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who,  in  the  teeth  of  the  promise 
made  by  the  Citizen  King,  that  "  the  nationality  of  Poland  should  not 
perish,"  had  the  audacity  to  announce  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
the  destination  of  Poland,  in  these  memorable  words, — "  Order  reigns 
ifi' Warsaw  !"  Yes  !  the  order  of  death,  the  stillness  of  the  gi-ave  ! 
"^Finally,  sound  Policy  imperiously  urges  us  to  demand  the  restora- 
tion of  Poland,  which  need  not  be  resisted  from  any  groundless  appre- 
hensions of  national  poverty  ;  and  this  is  powerfully  strengthened  by  the 
gratitude  due  to  the  Poles  for  their  salvation  of  Christendom  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  when  the  cross  waved  before  the  crescent,  and  a  mighty 
army  of  the  misbelievers  were  actually  encamped  under  the  walls  of 
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Vienna.  To  the  frightful  catalogue  of  miseries  already  suffered  in 
their  own  country,  may  now  be  added  the  cruelties  of  the  nations  to 
these  unhappy  fugitives, — who,  being  driven  out  of  France,  are  denied 
an  asylum  in  Switzerland, — and  Germany  forbids  their  ingress.  Nay, 
such  is  the  relentless  spirit  of  persecution  with  which  these  unhappy 
victims  of  royal  and  imperial  perfidy  are  pursued,  that  the  mighty 
engine  of  the  continental  press  is  hired  for  their  destruction.  The 
aspirations  for  freedom  which  now  and  then  in  Italy  and  Germany 
give  rise  to  a  slight  agitation,  and  a  gentle  concussion  to  the  thrones 
of  tyrants, —  are  laid  to  the  door  of  these  poor,  purseless,  powerless,  mi- 
serable wanderers,  against  whom  the  very  elements  are  in  league  with 
the  powers  of  darkness,  to  perfect  their  destruction.  But  the  destinies 
of  Poland  are  not  yet  fulfilled.  In  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Turkey, 
and  Britain,  are  at  work,  secretly,  silently,  and  to  the  several  Powers 
perhaps  unconsciously,  but  no  less  certainly,  the  elements  of  Poland's 
resurrection  !  Recent  events  have  strengthened  the  arm  of  public 
opinion,  and  even  kings  are  reminded  of  their  forgotten  promises. 
The  political  horizon  is  darkening  with  gathering  clouds,  big  with  the 
discontent  of  nations.  But  it  is  yet  in  the  power  of  kings  and  empe- 
rors to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  the  hurricane,  before  whose  resistless 
fury,  thrones  and  sceptres  will  be  as  straws  in  the  waves  of  a  whirl- 
wind, or  sea-weed  scattered  on  the  spray  of  the  ocean.  Let  them  do 
justice,  love  mercy,  and  meekly  employ  the  great  powers  entrusted  to 
them  for  the  good  of  nations ;  hastening  the  happy  period  when  Po- 
land shall  rise  again  from  the  dust,  purified  by  blood  and  tears;  and 
they  may  safely  repose  on  the  gratitude,  good-will,  and  veneration  of 
mankind. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  MONARCHIES. 


The  causes  of  the  ruin  or  decline  of  monarchies  are,  exorbitant  subsidies, 
monopolies,  chiefly  those  relatinjj  to  corn ;  neglect  of  merchandise,  trade, 
agriculture,  arts,  and  manufactories;  the  great  number  of  public  employ- 
ments, the  fees,  and  excessive  authority  of  men  in  office ;  the  cost,  the 
delay,  and  the  injustice  of  tribunals  ;  idleness,  luxury,  and  all  that  is  con- 
nected with  it, — debauchery  and  corruption  of  manners,  confusion  of  ranks, 
changes  of  the  value  of  money,  unjust  and  imprudent  wars,  the  despotic 
power  of  sovereigns,  their  blind  adherence  to  particular  persons,  their  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  particular  conditions,  or  professions ;  the  greediness  of 
ministers  and  favourites  ;  the  degradations  of  persons  of  quality  ;  contempt 
and  neglect  of  men  of  letters  ;  the  connivance  at  bad  customs,  and  infrac- 
tion of  p:ood  laws  ;  and  ohstinate  adherence  to  customs,  either  mischievous 
or  indifferent;  and  the  multiplicity  of  edicts  and  useless  regulations. — SxUly. 


THE  COLONIAL  INVESTIGATOR. 


PUBLIC  MEETING  IN  LONDON  FOR  THE  FORMATION  OF 
A  BRITISH  AFRICAN  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 

The  readers  of  the  Parliamentary  Review  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  Colony  of  Liberia,  many  interesting  details  of  which  we  have 
introduced  into  our  articles  in  favour  of  the  Immediate  Abolition  of 
Slavery.  The  gentleman  who  is  in  England  as  the  Agent  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  by  which  that  Colony  of  Liberia  was 
originally  founded,  Mr.  Elliott  Cresson,  has  met  with  many  obstacles 
in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  people  of  England  to 
the  Colony  of  Liberia,  partly  because  it  was  founded  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  still  more  from  a  l)elief,  on  the 'part  of  many  conscientious 
friends  of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  that  the  Society,  by  removing  the 
free  blacks  from  that  country  to  the  settlement  in  Liberia,  are  lessening 
the  dangers  of  Slave  Insurrection  in  America,  and  consequently 
delaying  that  general  Emancipation  of  the  Negro  race,  which,  but  for 
this  relief  from  the  pressure  of  a  surplus  black  population  in  America, 
would,  as  they  contend,  soon  force  itself  even  on  the  reluctant  Americans. 

There  is  no  doubt  some  ground  for  this  objection.  We  believe 
that  the  Colonization  Society  of  America  includes  within  its  body  a 
great  variety  of  persons,  actuated  by  ver^^  different  motives;  some 
undoubtedly,  desiring  only  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  pro- 
viding them  with  the  means  of  making  the  best  use  of  their  freedom  : 
others,  looking  probably  to  Liberia  as  a  favourable  establishment  to 
take  off  the  inconvenient  pressure  of  negro  population  from  America: 
and  some,  possibly,  even  desiring  ultimately  to  effect  the  expulsion 
of  the  whole  of  the  negro  race  from  the  United  States,  with  the  white 
population  of  which  they  think  there  are  ph)'sical  obstacles  to  their 
ever  mixing  on  equal  terms. 

For  these  reasons  we  can  conceive  that  many  scrupulous  persons 
would  withhold  their  support  from  such  a  Society ;  and  it  is  therefore 
the  more  desirable  that  one  should  be  formed  in  England,  quite  apart 
and  distinct  from  the  American,  independent  of  it  in  all  its  measures, 
but  yet  ready  to  correspond,  and  even  to  co-operate  with  it,  for  any 
object  equally  approved  by  both,  with  a  full  responsibility  for  its  own 
motives  and  conduct,  but  leaving  to  others  the  entire  responsibility  of 
theirs.  And,  as  we  have  not  in  England  any  surplus  population 
whom  it  would  be  useful  to  send  to  Africa  for  the  first  formation  of  a 
Colony,  on  account  chiefly  of  the  uncongeniality  of  the  climate, — and 
as  the  legislative  measures  now  in  progress  for  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  in  our  own  colonies,  must  leave  us  free  from  any  such  motives 
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as  those  imputed  to  some  only  of  the  members  of  the  American 
Society — a  desire  to  get  rid  of  surplus  and  therefore  dangerous  slaves, — 
the  object  of  a  British  Colonization  Society  would  be  very  different 
from  an  American  one.  The  latter  seeks  first  to  provide  an  asylum 
for  the  emancipated  slaves,  and  then  hopes  for  some  ultimate  benefit 
from  their  settlement  on  such  a  spot;  whereas,  a  British  Colonization 
Society  would  first  think  of  the  best  means  of  civilizing  Africa,  and 
procure  such  negroes  as  might  be  available,  whether  emancipated 
slaves,  or  persons  born  free,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  them  as 
instruments  in  this  great  work;  in  the  hope  that  by  this  means  an 
asylum  would  be  formed  for  all  the  African  race,  who  might  be  desirous 
of  leaving  either  Europe  or  America  for  a  settlement  in  the  land  of  their 
ancestors,  and  in  a  community  of  their  own  race. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  even  those  who  do  not  approve  of  the 
motives  and  aims  imputed  to  the  American  Society,  may  yet  be  very 
zealous  in  the  support  of  a  British  Society :  and  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  a  Christian  Nation  may  form  an  alliance  with  a  Mahomedan 
one,  to  achieve  some  object  of  which  they  both  equally  approve, 
whether  the  capture  of  slave  ships  or  pirates  on  the  sea,  or  resisting 
marauders,  or  invaders  by  land  ;  so  we  consider  that  the  two  Societies 
here  named,  might,  as  occasion  should  serve,  cordially  co-operate  in 
any  measures  to  support  a  common  cause ;  and  each  leave  to  the  other 
the  entire  responsibility  for  its  own  conduct. 

We  have  made  these  preliminary  observations,  in  order,  frankly, 
and  at  once,  to  meet  the  objections  that  may  be  raised  by  some  to  the 
support  which  we  are  willing  to  extend  to  the  British  Colonization 
Society  :  a  support  which  we  believe  to  be  in  no  respect  whatever  in- 
consistent with  that  unquenched,  and  we  hope,  unquenchable  zeal,  with 
which  we  still  burn,  to  accomplish,  at  the  speediest  possible  moment, 
the  complete  and  entire  annihilation  of  Slavery  throughout  the  world. 
We  will  here  then  give  a  brief  history  of  the  recent  proceedings 
which  have  taken  place  in  London  in  connection  with  this  subject ; 
and  if  space  remains  to  us  afterwards,  will  follow  it  up  by  an  article, 
embodying  our  views,  both  in  principle  and  dotail,  on  the  Civilization 
of  Africa,  and  the  benefits,  both  to  it  and  to  Europe,  which  could  not 
fail  to  result  from  such  a  policy. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  last  month,  a  preliminai  y  Meeting  of  the 
Friends  of  African  Colonization  was  held  at  the  Thatched  House,  St. 
James's,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bexley  in  the  Chair. 

The  object  of  the  Meeting  was  to  enable  the  friends  of  African  Co- 
lonization to  take  measures  to  prepare  for  a  General  Meeting,  to  be 
held  in  the  Hanover-square  Rooms,  on  Wednesday,  July  3,  when  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  had  kindly  promised  to  take  the 
Chair. 

The  Chairman,  after  expressing  his  concurrence  in  the  measure,  as 
being  calculated  to  confer  inestimable  benefits  upon  Africa  by  the  in- 
troduction of  civilization,  and  particularly  as  a  means  of  extending  the 
blessings  of  Christianity,  and,  after  having  attributed  the  limited  sue- 
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cess  of  the  attempts  which  had  hitherto  heen  made  to  the  employment 
of  whites,  who  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  climate ;  and  dwelt  upon  the 
importance  of  the  experiment  made  in  Liberia,  by  the  substitution  of 
educated  ])lacks,  called  upon  Mr.  Elliott  Cresson,  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  an  J  representative  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  to  lay  before  the  Meeting  some  details  of  the  proceedings  of 
that  Society,  and  of  the  settlement  in  Liberia. 

My.  Cresson  then  gave  a  statement,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ab- 
stract:— Prior  to  the  year  1822,  several  minor  and  ineffectual  attempts 
were  made  to  establish  Colonies  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  on  the 
principle  of  raising  the  character  of  the  blacks.  In  that  year  a  settle- 
ment was  effected  at  Cape  Mesurado,  which  is  situated  in  lat.  6.  21. 
north,  long.  1 1*',  west.  A  small  tract  of  country  was  purchased 
from  the  natives,  and  the  possession  ratified  by  treaty.  The  first 
settlers  consisted  of  thirty-five  men  and  boys,  under  the  management 
of  a  white  agent.  The  safety  of  this  little  Colony  was  endangered  al- 
most at  its  birth,  by  an  act  of  humanity,  in  an  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
seizure  of  an  English  vessel,  with  thirty  recaptured  slaves,  which  had 
been  stranded.  A  serious  contest  with  the  natives  ensued,  but  happily 
was  brought  to  a  successful  termination  by  the  arrival  of  an  English 
ship-of-war.  From  this  period,  with  one  slight  exception,  pacific  re- 
lations have  been  preserved  with  the  surrounding  native  tribes,  by  an 
undeviating  course  of  justice  and  benevolence. 

Successive  additions  have  been  made  to  the  colonists  from  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  have  consisted  of  free  negroes,  and 
slaves  gratuitously  manumitted  for  the  purpose;  so  thatthe  small  num- 
ber of  35  persons  in  1822  was  increased  to  nearly  3,000  in  January, 
1833.  The  colonists  now  occupy  portions  of  a  territory  which  extends 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  along  the  coast,  from  the  River  St. 
Paul  to  the  southward,  and  have  friendly  relations  with  many  of  the 
native  tribes,  both  coastwise  and  in  the  interior.  The  number  of  na- 
tives at  present  in  amity  with  them  is  about  25,000;  they  freely  bring 
their  produce  to  the  coast,  in  exchange  for  manufactured  goods,  and 
make  frequent  applications  that  settlements  may  be  established  among 
them.  A  considerable  commerce  has  thus  been  established  at  Mon- 
rovia, the  exports  from  which,  in  1832,  amounted  to  125,549  dollars; 
the  produce  in  hand  was  estimated  at  47,400  dollars;  the  imports 
were  80,000  dollars.  The  exports  consisted  of  cam-wood,  ivory, 
palm  oil,  tortoiseshell,  and  gold.  During  the  year,  fifty-nine  vessels 
had  touched  there,  of  which  thirty-two  were  American,  twenty-five 
English,  and  two  French.  The  capital,  Monrovia,  contains  about 
2,500  inhabitants,  with  many  good  warehouses  and  dwellings.  There 
are  six  day-schools  established,  and  several  Sunday  schools.  Three 
churches  have  been  added  during  the  year.  There  is  a  reading-room, 
a  library,  and  printing-press.  A  Newspaper  is  published  monthly  by 
a  negro  editor  and  printer. — [Some  of  these  Papers  were  produced  by 
Mr.  Cresson,  and  were  of  considerable  interest,  as  evidence  of  the  state 
of  the  colonists;  that  for  November  last  contains  extracts  from 
Landers  Travels,  from  LyelVs  Geology,  and  other  works,  as  well  as  a 
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proclamation,  by  the  agent,  for  a  general  fast  on  the  1st  of  December.] 
The  superintendence  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  colonial  agent,  ap- 
pohited  by  the  Society,  who,  with  a  medical  man,  (a  Dane)  forms  the 
only  permanent  white  population.  The  general  management  of  public 
affairs,  the  establishment  of  schools  and  churches,  and  all  commercial 
transactions,  are  left  wholly  to  the  negro  colonists.  The  plan  adopted 
with  emigrants  has  been  to  take  none  but  volunteers,  and,  where  prac- 
ticable, to  select  persons  of  good  character.  The  expenses  of  the  Co- 
lony, from  the  commencement,  have  not  exceeded  £40,000.  An  emi- 
grant can  be  found  a  passage,  provisions,  shelter,  and  rations  for  six 
months  after  his  arrival,  and  receive  a  grant  of  thirty  acres  of  land, 
for  £8.  The  climate,  although  almost  certain  death  to  the  whites, 
is  not  so  to  the  blacks,  who,  after  a  seasoning,  which  rarely  proves 
fatal,  find  it  very  genial. 

The  advantages  which  were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Cresson,  as  likely 
to  be  derived  from  the  extension  of  the  system,  were  to  check,  and  ul- 
timately to  destroy,  the  slave  trade ;  to  diminish  the  expense  thus  in- 
curred for  that  object  by  the  British  Government:  to  civilize  Africa, 
by  excluding  from  her  coasts  those  who  bathe  her  land  in  blood,  and 
annually  carry  off  many  thousandsof  her  children  into  hopeless  bond- 
age ;  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  introduction  of  British  ma- 
nufactures ;  the  cutting  off  the  supply  of  slaves  to  those  countries 
which  still  continue  to  carry  on  that  nefarious  traffic ;  the  creation  of 
an  asylum  for  British  slaves  from  such  islands  as  are  over-peopled  and 
exhausted  ;  the  moral  effect  which  will  be  produced  by  elevating  the 
character  of  the  negro  in  Africa  itself;  and  above  all,  the  almost  inde- 
finite extension  of  the  blessings  of  Christianity. 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  which  took  place,  it  was  stated  that 
some  objections  had  been  made  by  the  advocates  of  immediate  eman- 
cipation, but  it  was  considered  by  those  present  that  the  advantages 
far  outweighed  the  objections ;  that  the  benefits  to  Africa  were  un- 
doubted;  and  that  the  extension  of  civilization  and  of  Christianity 
would  both  be  effectually  promoted  by  the  extension  of  the  system. 
The  following  Resolutions  were  then  passed : — 

Moved  by  B.  Hawes,  Esq.  M.P.,  and  seconded  by  Captain  Maco- 
nochie,  R.N. 

'  1 .  Resolved,  That  while  the  efforts  made  by  the  British  Government  for  the 
extii*pation  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
civilized  world,  yet  the  great  extent  to  which  that  nefarious  traffic  is  still  carried 
on  calls  for  more  efficient  measures  than  any  hitherto  adopted.' 

Moved  by  R.  Potter,  Esq.  M.P.,  and  seconded  by  Captain  Chap- 
man, R.A. 

'  2.  That  a  well-digested  scheme  of  colonizing  the  coast  of  Africa  with  civilized 
negroes  promises  to  effect  this  desirable  purpose  ;  that  it  is  calculated  to  elevate 
the  negro  character,  and,  by  the  establishment  of  commercial  and  Christian  inter- 
course, to  dry  up  the  sources  of  the  slave  trade.' 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kenny,  Rector  of  St.  Olave's,  and  seconded 
by  Dr.  Booit. 

•  3,  That  Colonies  formed  upon  such  principles   appear  to  afford   the   most 
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favourable  prospect  of  introducing,  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  Divine 
Providence,  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  civilization  among  the  native  tribes 
of  Africa,  and  are  eminently  calculated  to  co-operate  with,  and  give  effect  to  the 
efforts  of  the  several  Missionary  Societies  of  Great  Britain,  by  affording  the  assist- 
ance of  pious  and  well-educated  instructors  of  the  native  African  race,  and  of 
bodily  constitutions  adapted  to  the  climate.' 

Moved  by  John  Crawfurd,  Esq.  and  seconded  by  Daniel  Lister,  Esq. 

*  4.  That  a  Committee  be  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  subject  under 
consideration,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  a  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  on  "Wednesday,  the  3rd  of  July,  at  twelve  o'clock  precisely,  when 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  has  kindly  promised  to  preside.' 


According  to  the  notice  which  had  been  given,  a  Meeting  of  the 
Friends  of  African  Colonization,  and  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  took  place  on  Wednesday,  July  3,  at  twelve  o'clock,  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  the  Chair. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  opened  the  proceedings  by  stating  the  object 
of  the  Meeting;  that  the  subject  of  African  Colonization  had  occupied 
much  of  his  attention  ;  that  the  settlement  at  Liberia  made  by  the 
American  Colonization  Society  had  been  under  his  notice  during 
many  years ;  that  he  was  fully  aware  that  much  difference  of  opinion 
existed  on  the  subject  of  Colonization  by  the  United  States;  that  he 
had  read  everything  which  he  could  procure  on  the  subject,  and  very 
recently  some  objections  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  those  opposed 
to  the  system,  but  that  the  conviction  on  his  mind  was  in  favour  of 
Colonization,  and  that  he  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  the  success  of  that 
undertaking.  He  had  derived  much  of  his  information,  in  regard  to 
Liberia,  from  Mr.  Cresson,  whom  he  had  known  many  years,  and  to 
whose  upright  and  honourable  character  he  could  bear  testimony.  He 
thought  that  the  present  extent  and  influence  of  the  colony  of  Liberia 
had  a  most  important  effect  in  checking  the  Slave  Trade  in  its  vici- 
nity, as  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  were  disposed  to  form 
alliances  with  the  colony,  and,  to  the  number  of  25,000,  had  sought 
its  protection.  His  Royal  Highness  then  stated  that  he  considered 
the  extension  of  the  system  likely  to  have  a  most  important  effect  in 
checking  the  Slave  Trade,  by  means  of  the  introduction  of  civilization, 
and  of  the  blessings  of  Christianity.  In  order  that  those  present  might 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  facts  relating  to  Liberia,  His  Royal 
Highness  called  upon  Mr.  EUiott  Cresson  to  give  a  detail  of  them. 

Mr.  Cresson  gave  some  interesting  details  relating  to  Liberia,  and  re- 
feiTed  to  various  pape^rs  and  documents  printed  by  the  Society,  of  which 
he  is  the  agent,  as  well  as  to  others,  and  in  particular  to  a  work  by  Mr. 
Lines,  of  which  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  (printed  in  Edinburgh)  is 
just  published,  under  the  title  of  "  Liberia,"  from  which  he  read  seve- 
ral extracts. 

Lord  Bexley  rose  to  propose  the  first  resolution,  and  stated  the  evi- 
dences of  the  degree  of  civilization,  of  the  extent  of  commerce,  and  of 
the  existence  of  sound  religious  feeling  to  which  the  colony  had  at- 
tained. He  referred  to  the  publication  of  a  Newspaper  in  Liberia,  by 
a  negro  editor  and  printer,  from  which  he  read  extracts,  as  the  strong- 
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est  proof  of  the  capacity  and  degree  of  instruction  of  the  community, 
and  expressed  his  conviction  that  Colonization,  by  means  of  educated 
and  instructed  persons  of  the  African  race,  held  out  the  fairest  hope  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  Africans,  of  extending  Christianity, 
and  of  assisting  in  putting  an  end  to  the  Slave  Trade.  His  Lordship 
further  observed,  that  he  dwelt  on  these  topics  v/ith  the  more  confi- 
dence, as  they  had  produced  an  important  revolution  in  his  own  mind. 
His  first  impressions  had  been  unfavourable  to  Liberia;  he  had 
thought  it  impossible  that  the  blacks  could  govern  themselves;  or  that 
a  Colony  thus  composed  should  not  either  have  been  overthrown  by  the 
natives,  or  should  not  have  been  engaged  in  constant  hostilities  with 
them.  The  undoubted  facts,  however,  had  most  agreeably  undeceived 
him  ;  and  his  only  wish  was,  that  there  were  many  such  examples 
along  the  coast  of  Africa.  His  Lordship  concluded  by  moving  the 
first  resolution,  as  follows: — 

*  That  Colonies  established  on  judicious  principles,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
composed  of  settlers  of  the  African  race,  either  born  free  or  emancipated,  appear 
calculated  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  slave  trade,  and  to  introduce,  under  the 
guidance  of  Divine  Providence,  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  civilization,  by- 
affording  the  assistance  of  pious  and  well  educated  instructors,  of  bodily  constitu- 
tions adapted  to  the  climate,  as  well  as  by  the  immediate  influence  and  example 
of  the  settlers.' 

Mr.  Buckingham  seconded  the  resolution,  in  a  long  and  argumenta- 
tive speech,  in  which  he  dwelt  forcibly  upon  the  capacity  of  the  negro 
for  improvement,  of  which  he  read  some  highly  interesting  records. 
He  argued  that  by  the  introduction  of  friendly  relations,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  commerce,  the  habits  of  the  negro  would  be  changed,  by 
creating  a  stimulus  to  exertion ;  and  he  illustrated  his  argument  by 
comparing  the  slave  with  the  emancipated  negro,  and  by  contrasting 
the  feelings  and  exertions  of  the  bondman  or  apprentice  with  his 
conduct  when  he  became  the  emancipated  journeyman,  and  felt  that 
he  alone  was  reaping  the  full  reward  of  his  own  exertions.  He  expressed 
himself  of  opinion  that  the  extension  of  civilization  would  be  produc- 
tive of  such  a  stimulus,  and  would  thus  materially  tend  to  check  the 
Slave  Trade. 

Mr.  Crawfurd  rose  to  move  the  second  resolution.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  limited  success  of  the  attempts  made  to  introduce  Christianity  in 
the  East,  without  Colonization,  and  showed  the  necessity  of  the  two 
going  hand  in  hand.  He  pointed  out  the  almost  total  failure  of  the 
efforts  of  the  many  zealous  and  devoted  missionaries,  to  extend  Chris- 
tianity in  various  countries  in  the  East,  with  which  he  was  personally 
acquainted.  He  enlarged  on  the  beneficial  effects  which  had  resulted 
from  the  system  adopted  in  Liberia,  and  coiToborated  the  statements 
made  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  negro  for  civil  government.  Mr.  Craw- 
furd then  moved — 

*  That  a  Society  be  formed  under  the  name  of  "  The  British  African  Colonizatiott^ 
Society,"  and  that  its  objects  be,  to  promote  the  establishment  of  Christianity  and! 
Colonization  among  the  natives  of  Africa,  chiefly  by  the  employment  of  personal 
of  African  birth  or  descent ;  and,  to  take  such  measures  as  may  tend  to  the  entity ■' 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  which  is  still  unhappily  carried  on  to  an  alarming  ex-^ 
tent  upon  the  African  coast.' 
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J.  A.  Roebuck,  Esq,  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolution. 

Lieutenant  Rosenberg,  R.N.  then  rose  to  propose  the  third  resolu- 
tion. He  stated  that  he  had  been  employed  on  duty  on  the  African 
coast,  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Liberia,  and  that  he  had  visited 
that  settlement  subsequently.  He  bore  testimony  to  the  beneficial 
change  which  had  there  taken  place.  He  had  found  the  spot,  where 
he  had  before  seen  six  or  eight  slave  vessels  at  anchor,  and  which  had 
been  one  of  the  greatest  marts  from  whence  slave  cargoes  had  been 
procured,  under  circumstances  of  every  aggravation,  the  parent  selling 
the  child,  and  the  child  the  parent,  now  converted  into  the  abode  of 
peace  and  happiness,  by  the  settlement  of  Liberia,  and  the  slave  trade 
totally  extinguished.  He  concluded  a  statement  of  great  interest,  by 
moving  the  third  resolution  as  follows : — 

'  That  for  these  purposes  they  will,  among  other  measuses,  enter  into  corres- 
pondence and  co-operation  with  the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  with  the 
several  Missionary  and  other  Religious  and  Charitahle  Societies  in  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  elsewhere,  in  their  endeavours  to  raise  the  civil,  moral, 
and  religious  condition  of  the  Africans.' 

R.  Potter,  Esq.,  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  fourth  resolution — "That  every  Subscriber  of  not  less  than 
One  Guinea  per  annum,  or  Ten  Guineas  in  one  sum,  be  a  Member." 
was  then  put  and  carried. 

The  fifth  resolution,  authorizing  the  Patron,  President,  Vice-Pre- 
sident, Treasurers,  and  Secretary  "  to  receive  subscriptions  and  form 
a  Committee  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  above  resolutions, 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number,"  was  also  put  and  carried. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  acceded  to  the  request  of 
the  Meeting  to  become  Patron  of  The  British  African  Colonization 
Society. 

Lord  Bexley  consented  to  be  President;  his  Lordship  then  read 
letters  from  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  and  from  the  Right  Hono- 
rable Sir  George  MuiTay,  expressing  their  cordial  concurrence  in  the 
objects  of  the  Meeting,  and  their  readiness  to  be  named  Vice-Presi- 
dents, (of  which  also  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Richardson  of  Stamford 
Hill,  Mr.  Briscoe,  M.  P.,  and  James  Douglas,  Esq.  of  Cavers,  had 
accepted  the  office,)  and  their  regret  at  being  prevented  from  attending. 

A  considerable  discussion  took  place  on  the  three  first  Resolutions, 
which  originated  in  diflferences  of  opinion  entertained  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  namely,  Mr.  Garrison,  Mr.  Stuart, 
and  Mr.  Thompson,  as  to  the  proceedings  and  tendency  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Cresson  is  the  Agent.  Several 
amendments  were  in  consequence  moved  by  them,  which  were,  how- 
ever, lost  by  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  original  resolutions. 

Among  other  matters,  Mr.  Cresson  was  challenged  to  enter  into  a 
verbal  disputation  respecting  the  Society  of  which  he  is  the  agent,  and 
its  relation  to  the  coloured  people  of  the  United  States.  The  sense 
of  the  majority  of  the  Meeting  was  against  such  a  question  being 
entertained,  and  Mr.  Cresson  declined  the  challenge,  by  stating,  that 
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aD  the  documents  and  evidence  in  his  power  to  afford  would  be  placed 
before  the  Society,  whose  Institution  was  the  objects  of  the  Meeting, 
and  that  he  was  assured  they  would  also  receive  from  every  other 
source  such  information  as  might  offer; — that  his  object  was  Truth — 
and  that  he  left  the  discovery  and  application  of  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Society. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  stated,  in  reply  to  some  of  the  objections, 
that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Meeting  to  form  a  Society  which  should 
be  independent  in  its  objects  and  measures,  but  co-operating  with  all 
others  in  whatever  could  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of  Africa — to 
extend  to  it  the  blessings  of  Christianity — and  to  promote  every  mea- 
sure for  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade.  His  Royal  Highness  re- 
peated that  all  the  arguments  had  been  now  before  him  ;  that  he  was 
fully  convinced  of  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  such  a 
Society  as  that  now  proposed ;  and  that  he  considered  we  were  much 
indebted  to  the  Americans  for  the  valuable  evidence  they  had  given 
us,  in  the  existing  state  of  Liberia.  He  renewed  his  testimony  as  to 
the  motives  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Cresson,  and  referring  to  the  conflict- 
ing opinions  which  had  been  expressed,  said  that  he  respected  the  in- 
tentions of  those  who  differed  from  him,  and  that  had  he  concurred  in 
their  opinions,  he  should  have  given  them  his  support  with  the  same 
cordiality  which  he  had  done,  and  was  prepared  to  do,  to  the  Society 
of  which  he  had  become  the  Patron  ;  and,  he  hoped,  whatever  might 
be  the  differences  expressed,  that  no  feeling  but  that  of  kindliness 
and  good  humour  would  remain  between  them. 

Lord  Bexley  then  moved  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  assembly  then 
adjourned. 


-i'  SUPPOSED  ESTIMATE  OF  MAN  BY  ANGELS. 

If  there  are  angels,  who  look  into  the  ways  of  man,  how  different  are  the 
notions  which  they  entertain  of  us,  from  those  which  we  are  apt  to  form  of 
one  another.  We" are  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  titles,  the  ostentation 
of  learning,  the  noise  of  victories.  They,  on  the  contrary,  see  the  philoso- 
pher in  the  cottage,  who  possesses  his  soul  in  patience  and  thankfulness, 
imder  the  pressures  of  what  titled  minds  call  poverty  and  distress.  They 
do  not  look  for  great  men  at  the  head  of  armies,  or  among  the  pomps  of  a 
court,  but  often  find  them  out  in  shades  and  solitudes,  in  the  private  walks 
and  bye-paths  of  life.  The  evening  walk  of  a  wise  man  is  more  illustrious 
in  their  sight,  tlian  the  march  of  a  general  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men.  A  contemplation  of  God's  works,  a  voluntary  act  of  justice  to  our  own 
detriment,  a  generous  concern  for  the  good  of  mankind,  tears  shed  in  silence 
for  the  misery  of  others,  a  private  desire  of  resentment  broken  or  subdued ; 
in  short,  an  unfeif^ned  exercise  of  humility,  or  any  other  virtue,  are  such 
actions  as  are  glorious  in  their  sight,  and  denominate  men  great  and  repu- 
table. The  most  famous  among  us  are  often  looked  upon  with  pity,  con- 
tempt, or  hidignation ;  whilst  those  who  are  most  obscure  among  their  own 
species,  are  regarded  with  love,  approbation,  and  esteem. — Addison.  Spec- 
tator, No.  610. 
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ON  THE  BEST  MEANS  OF  PROMOTING  THE  CIVILIZATION 
OF  AFRICA. 

Having  faithfully  naiTated  the  proceedings  of  those  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  the  promotion  of  a  British  African  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  we  follow  it  up  with  a  more  general  exposition  of  the 
views  we  have  long  entertained  on  the  subject : — which  we  readily 
place  before  our  readers  here — in  the  double  hope  that  it  will  at  once 
serve  to  confirm  them  in  the  propriety  of  establishing  such  ^n  Insti- 
tution as  that  already  described,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  to  advance 
the  cause  of  Negro  Emancipation,  when  the  West  India  Bill,  yet  to  be 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  for  discussion  on  the  second 
reading,  shall  again  arouse  public  attention  to  the  importance  of 
making  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  as  complete  and  as  speedy  as  possible. 

With  respect  to  Africa,  the  Colonization  of  which  it  is  now  our 
chief  purpose  to  advocate,  on  the  grounds  of  humanity  and  policy 
combined, — it  is  not  many  years  ago  that  the  interior  of  that  vast 
continent  was  considered  by  us  as  an  immense  forest,  interspeised 
with  deserts  of  sand,  throughout  which  wandered  at  random  some 
hordes  of  savages.  Numerous  geographical  discoveries,  achieved  by 
the  enterprize  of  travellers,  have  at  length  dissipated  this  prejudice. 
It  is  now  ascertained  that,  beyond  Sahara,  the  continent  of  Africa 
contains  a  great  number  of  populous  and  fortified  towns.  Some  of 
these  towns  have  markets  I'egularly  frequented  by  caravans,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  variety  of  the  msrchandize  of  Europe.  Exchanges  are 
effected  by  means  of  different  sorts  of  money ;  in  some  places  cowrie 
shells,  imported  by  the  Arabs  and  the  English,  form  the  circulating 
medium ;  in  others,  small  pieces  of  linen  cloth  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  in  some  countries,  they  have  also  a  metallic  money  coarsely 
made.  The  European  coins  pass  among  the  merchants,  and  letters  of 
exchange  are  not  absolutely  unknown.  Many  of  the  central  regions 
of  Africa  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  there  the  properties 
are  divided  and  inclosed  ;  but  in  some  other  countries  the  land  which 
remains  untilled  for  the  space  of  one  year,  belongs  to  the  first  occu- 
pant. The  negroes  also  possess  some  arts  of  ingenuity  and  industry; 
they  erect  houses,  temples,  and  fortifications  ;  they  work  in  wood,  lea- 
ther, and  iron  ;  they  fabricate  webs  of  cotton,  of  linen,  and  also  of 
silk.  There  are  some  African  kingdoms  which  can  send  out  an  army 
of  one  hundred  thousand  combatants,  infantry  and  cavalry.  The 
greater  number  of  these  warriors  are  armed  with  arrows,  spears,  and 
lances ;  some  wear  steel  coats  of  mail,  like  those  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers, or  like  our  ancient  knights ;  some  of  them  have  fire-arms,  and 
many  of  the  natives  are  acquainted  with  the  process  of  making  gun- 
powder. These  troops  have  their  tactics,  their  words  of  command, 
and  their  discipline.  A  certain  degree  of  art  is  observed  in  their 
attack,  as  well  as  in  their  defence,  of  places.  Among  some  of  the 
nations  of  Africa,  justice  is  administered  by  assemblies  oi"  the  oldest 
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and  most  influential  men.  They  have  also  political  assemblies  and 
free  institutions.  The  negro  is  naturally  good,  humane,  affectionate, 
and  hospitable.  He  is  passionately  fond  of  music,  dancing,  elo- 
quence, and  poetry.  They  have  some  musical  instruments,  the  notes 
of  which  are  not  destitute  of  sweetness.  Their  orators  and  their 
poets  have  fire,  imagination,  and  enthusiasm.  The  higher  personages 
of  the  country  greatly  dread  their  satires,  and  are  very  covetous  of 
their  praises.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  obtain  them,  they  engage  them- 
selves without  reason  in  the  most  disastrous  wars, — the  too  frequent 
effect  of  an  ill-directed  love  of  glory,  from  which  Europe  herself  is 
not  exempt. 

The  negroes  appear  to  have  made  great  progress  during  the  last 
century.  Cannibalism,  that  horrid  custom  which  has  probably  stained 
the  infancy  of  every  nation,  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  The  human  sacrifices  which  characterise  the  second 
stages  of  society,  no  longer  offend  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  except 
amongst  the  people  of  South  Guinea.  Towards  the  north  of  Africa 
the  manners  of  the  negroes  have  some  traits  which  strikingly  resem- 
ble those  of  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  centuries,  or  of  our  Europe  in 
the  time  of  the  Troubadours.  These  two  epochs  were,  both  in  the  one 
country  and  the  other,  the  commencement  of  civilization.  The  same 
social  development  is,  perhaps,  reserved  for  the  Africans.  These  peo- 
ple are  in  a  state  of  advancement.  This  is  an  important  and  decisive 
fact ;  for  it  proves  that  they  are  capable  of  being  civilized. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  black  race  susceptible  of  a  civilization 
so  developed  as  that  of  the  race  of  whites  ?  Does  it  not  exhibit,  com- 
pared with  that  race,  an  intellectual  inferiority  which  seems  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  a  different  conformation  of  the  brain  ?  Does  not  the  cli- 
mate which  they  inhabit,  in  rendering  their  wants  almost  nugatory, 
oppose  an  obstacle  almost  insurmountable  to  the  progress  of  their 
industry  ?  And  can  it  be  said,  that  the  negro,  placed  by  nature  under 
a  burning  and  stormy  sky,  exposed  to  a  temperature  which  is  subject 
to  the  most  sudden  changes,  surrounded  by  ferocious  beasts  and  de- 
vouring reptiles,  assailed  by  myriads  of  insects,  which  incessantly 
annoy  him,  devour  his  property,  and  endanger  even  his  very  life — 
can  it  be  said  that  he  is  without  wants  ?  The  inhabitant  of  the  polar 
regions  excepted,  it  is  he,  of  all  men,  who  has  the  most.  Has  he  not 
his  luxuries  ?  are  not  his  wives  vain  and  fond  of  finery  and  display  ? 
Those  men,  in  fact,  must  have  real  or  fictitious  wants,  who,  to  satisfy 
them,  outrage  humanity  and  nature,  by  enslaving  one  another,  and 
selling  even  their  own  offspring  ! 

Can  it  be  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  common  Father  of  men 
has  divided  among  them,  with  so  little  equality,  the  most  precious  of 
his  gifts,  intelligence  ? 

We  could  oppose  here,  to  prejudices  against  the  black  race,  exam- 
ples as  numerous  as  bright.  But  let  us  leave  those  which  may  be 
called,  without  doubt,  exceptions,  and  examine  the  general  facts.  The 
mind  of  the  negro  is  acute  ;  his  imagination  is  lively  ;  his  perception 
rapid.    His  ideas  appear  to  fall  short  chiefly  from  want  of  application 
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and  perseverance.  Superior,  perhaps,  to  the  white  in  all  that  depends 
on  instantaneous  conception,  he  is  inferior  in  that  which  requires  cool 
observation,  study,  and  calculation;  from  whence  it  follows,  that 
between  black  and  black,  you  do  not  remark  the  same  intellectual  dis- 
tance, as  that  which  exists  between  white  and  white.  The  riches  of 
the  mind  are,  among  the  chiefs,  more  equally  distributed  ;  and  Africa 
is  less  acquainted  with  the  aristocracy  of  knowledge,  more  valuable  in 
Europe  than  that  of  titles.  But  in  a  country,  which,  to  this  day,  has 
offered  so  little  security,  where  the  representative  sign  of  riches  is 
scarcely  known,  is  it  astonishing  that  but  a  small  number  of  men 
should  devote  themselves  to  studies  which  require,  at  the  same  time, 
ease  and  repose ;  that  science,  as  well  as  industry,  should  count  so  few 
capitalists  ?  Let  us  add  to  the  other  causes  which  prevent  the  pro- 
gress of  the  blacks,  the  immense  extent  of  the  continent  which  they 
inhabit.  It  is  a  great  advantage  for  nations  to  be  separated  by  the 
sea,  which  offers,  at  the  same  time,  a  barrier  against  conquest,  and  a 
highway  for  commerce.  The  progress  of  nations  is  almost  always  in 
proportion  to  the  facility  of  their  maritime  communications ;  and  all 
the  large  continents  have  risen  by  slow  degrees  in  the  career  of  civili- 
zation. But,  even  supposing  that  the  brains  of  the  blacks  are  less 
happily  constructed  than  those  of  the  whites,  is  this  defect  irremedia- 
ble ?  Do  we  not  always  see  exercise  develope  that  part  of  the  body 
to  which  it  is  applied  ?  If  the  leg  of  the  dancer  and  the  arm  of  the 
fencer  increase  in  vigour  and  in  size  by  the  practice  of  their  arts,  why 
should  not  study,  that  gymnastic  of  the  brain,  produce  an  analogous 
effect  ?  Why  should  not  the  development  of  that  organ  transmit  it- 
self from  the  father  to  the  child  ?  The  descendants  of  many 
barbarous  nations,  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Huns,  whose 
savage  ugliness  formerly  terrified  our  ancestors,  now  rank  among  the 
most  civilized  people  of  the  globe  ?  The  same  modification  operates 
among  all  civilized  nations ;  why  might  it  not  also  operate  among  the 
black  race  ? 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  the  Africans,  after  so  long  an  intercourse 
with  the  whites,  have  so  little  profited  by  their  example  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts,  while  the  latter,  without  models  and  without  mas- 
ters, have  elevated  themselves  to  such  a  degree  of  superiority  ?  This 
is  a  question  easily  solved,  if  one  considers  that  their  intercourse  with 
the  white  race  has  hindered,  rather  than  favoured,  their  progress ;  and 
that  the  effect  constantly  produced  by  the  efforts  of  the  more  advanced 
of  the  two,  is  to  preserve  and  promote  the  ignorance  of  the  other. 

The  whites  of  Asia,  the  Barbaresques,  the  Numidians,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Phoenicians,  the  Moors,  and  the  Arabians,  having  been  since 
time  immemorial  masters  of  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa,  have  never 
ceased  to  levy  upon  them  a  tribute  of  blood.  The  Christians,  after 
having  exterminated  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  New  World, 
have  undertaken  to  re-people  it  with  slaves,  by  establishing  markets 
for  men  on  the  western  shores  of  this  unfortunate  continent.  The 
horrors  of  the  European  slave-trade  are  well  known ;  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion  in  regard  to  this  traffic  in  all  civilized  countries.  The 
slave-trade  of  the  Moors  is  stained  with  the  same  crimes ;  and  the 
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sands  of  the  desert,  less  yielding  than  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  con- 
stantly exhibit  to  the  notice  of  the  traveller  the  traces  of  caravans 
which  carry  the  slaves  to  the  Barbary  markets.  On  the  north  as  well 
as  on  the  west  of  Africa,  the  white  race  behave  themselves  so  merci- 
lessly towards  the  blacks,  that  the  oppressors  cease  to  deserve  the  name 
of  men,  which  they  refuse  to  the  oppressed.  If  an  attempt  were  made 
to  estimate  the  population  of  which  this  double  calamity  has  deprived 
Africa,  the  results  of  such  a  calculation  would  be  appalling ;  but  this 
evil  is,  nevertheless,  the  least  of  those  arising  from  the  traffic  in  slaves. 
Our  greatest  crime  towards  Africa  is  having  made  the  hunting  of  men 
the  most  lucrative  of  all  occupations.  Thence  the  laws  of  nations  and 
of  nature  are  trodden  under  foot,  and  the  social  and  family  ties  are 
every  instant  broken  ;  thence  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  abandon  all 
sorts  of  useful  occupation,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  slave  traffic ;  chiefs 
ai*e  always  armed  against  their  neighbours,  and  hunt  down  even  their 
own  subjects;  villages  are  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  are  built;  the 
people  rush  fiercely  against  each  other ;  and  all  the  peaceable  arts  are 
neglected,  for  a  war  of  plunder,  in  which  man  is  the  booty. 

For  three  centuries,  the  thirst  of  gain,  and  of  an  immediate  gain, 
has  alone  attracted  Europeans  to  Africa.  The  aim  of  all  their  actions 
has  been  to  build  forts,  to  usurp  the  territory,  and  to  seize  the  people 
and  their  gold.  With  a  climate  less  hospitable,  and  a  people  less 
brave,  the  fate  of  Africa  would  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  Ame- 
rica. During  these  three  centuries  have  the  Europeans  ever  thought 
of  communicating  to  Africa  any  moral  ideas,  or  any  of  their  arts  ? 
So  far  from  that,  they  have  only  thought  how  they  might  deceive 
them,  in  order  the  better  to  enslave  them.  The  Portuguese  formerly 
sent  missionaries  up  the  Congo  :  and,  although  the  priests  were  almost 
as  ignorant  as  the  people  whom  they  went  to  catechize,  they  neverthe- 
less made,  even  among  the  chiefs,  numerous  proselytes.  With  a  little 
more  effiDrt,  a  great  part  of  Africa  would  have  become  Christian.  This 
result  was  soon  foreseen,  and  the  civilization  of  Africa  was  sacrificed 
to  colonial  policy.  Deception  and  violence  continued  ;  and  the  negroes, 
more  frightened  than  seduced  by  our  arts,  saw  in  us  only  objects  of 
dread  and  abhorrence.  More  recently,  some  European  nations,  in  the 
first  rank  of  which  it  is  just  to  place  England,  have  acknowledged  this 
fault.  It  has  been  felt  how  important  it  is  to  Europe  to  communi- 
cate its  manners  to  an  immense  continent  situated  so  near  to  us,  and 
to  render  it  tributary  to  our  industry.  But  it  is  now  too  late;  the 
spirit  of  defiance  has  taken  root  in  the  minds  of  the  negroes ;  they 
have  every  where  thrown  obstacles  to  our  going  amongst  them  ;  and, 
in  this  career,  so  long  abandoned  to  the  Arabs,  our  boldest  eflJbrts 
have  as  yet  made  but  little  progi'ess. 

The  Arabs,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  some  advantages  over  us : 
they  are  more  on  a  par  with  the  negroes,  from  their  climate,  their 
colour,  and  the  degree  of  their  civilization.  After  having  brilliantly 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
we  have  seen  them  all  of  a  sudden  stop  short ;  and,  as,  in  the  forced 
movements  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  necessary  for  people  either  to 
advance  or  go  back,  the  Arabs  having  retrograded.    To  what  cause  do 
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we  assign  this  social  phenomenon  ?  There  are  two  principal  causes, 
— the  union  ])etween  civil  and  religious  law,  and  polygamy.  Held 
back  by  these  two  ties,  the  Arabs  have  never  got  beyond  the  poetical 
period  of  the  existence  of  society.  All  their  life  is  occupied  in  tra- 
velling, in  fighting,  or  in  singing.  To  their  eyes,  houses  are  like 
tombs ;  and  work,  the  lot  of  the  slave.  They  take  delight  only  in  two 
professions, — war  and  commerce ;  these  two  professions,  which  they 
carry  on  at  the  same  time,  conduct  them  into  the  most  remote  regions. 
Sober,  courageous,  patient  even  to  heroism,  they  delight  to  combat 
the  rigours  of  nature.  By  means  of  the  deserts,  which  they  have 
made  the  channels  of  their  industry,  they  penetrate  to  every  point  of 
the  African  continent;  they  travel  over  it  in  all  seasons;  they  encircle 
it  with  their  caravans.  They  impose  upon  the  natives  by  some  re- 
mains of  their  ancient  arts,  and  by  the  fire-arms  which  they  procure 
from  Europe ;  they  excite  these  credulous  people  to  arm  themselves 
one  against  the  other;  they  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  expe- 
ditions; acquire,  as  merchants,  those  slaves  whom,  as  warriors,  they 
fail  to  capture  ;  and,  dragging  after  them  this  double  prey,  supply  the 
Mussulman  markets,  from  Fez  and  Morocco  as  far  as  Persia  and  Hin- 
doostan.  But,  in  their  way,  too,  they  have  transmitted  to  the  Afri- 
cans, along  with  some  commercial  notions  and  habits,  their  language, 
writing,  and  religion.  These  were  for  a  long  time  confined  to  the 
eastern  shores  of  Africa.  To  the  north,  as  far  as  the  10th  degree  of 
latitude,  almost  all  the  negro  people  have  adopted  Islamism ;  every 
day  this  worship  makes  new  progress,  effecting  in  Africa  a  slow  but 
remarkable  revolution.  Among  the  results  which  this  revolution  will 
produce,  there  are  some  of  which  no  friend  of  humanity  can  mistake 
the  advantages.  Thus,  ferocious  and  absurd  superstitions  will  be 
abolished  ;  secret  societies,  or  sects,  formerly  the  abettors  of  crime, 
will  be  dissolved  :  manners  will  become  softened  ;  the  abuse  of  strong 
liquors  will  be  repressed,  and  polygamy  restrained  ;  lastly,  and  this 
will  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  revolution,  the  sources  of  the  slave- 
trade  will  be  by  degrees  entirely  exhausted ;  for  the  law  of  Moham- 
med interdicts  every  Mussulman  from  reducing  another  Mussulman 
to  slavery.  Thus,  in  those  expeditions  which  are  made  for  the  sake 
of  carrying  off  slaves,  the  Mohammedan  population  are  spared  by 
those  of  their  own  religion.  Their  inducement,  therefore,  to  adopt 
Islamism,  is  a  most  powerful  one. 

But  serious  inconveniences  oppose  themselves  to  these  benefits. 
Civil  law,  incorporated  with  religious  law,  will  become,  like  it,  station- 
ary. Free  institutions  will  perish,  stifled  by  the  influence  of  the  priest- 
hood. Bornou  is  the  country  which  offers  us  the  best  illustration. 
There,  Fatalism  benumbs  the  spirits.  The  communications  with  Europe 
become  every  day  more  difficult.  This  difficulty  arises,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, from  the  influence  of  the  Arabs,  who,  dispossessed  of  the  exclu- 
sive commerce  of  India  and  of  Mozambique,  wish,  at  least,  to  pre- 
serve the  monopoly  of  Timbuctoo,  and  of  the  other  great  markets  of 
Central  Africa.  They  intercept,  with  armed  bands,  the  passages  of 
the  Desert ;  they  propagate  among  the  negroes  all  sorts  of  errors  and 
prejudices  hostile  to  the  Christians;  sometimes  they  describe  them  as 
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caffres  or  idolaters,  whose  aspect  alone  inflicts  death  ;  sometimes  they 
are  represented  as  cannibals  who  devour  the  negro  slaves  bought  on 
the  coast,  whilst  the  slaves  of  the  Moors  recover  their  liberty,  as  they 
pretend,  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  their  destination,  and  are  even 
})ermitted  to  wear  red  garments.  In  short,  the  conquest  of  India,  the 
expedition  to  Egypt,  the  bombardment  of  Algiers,  the  insurrection  of 
the  Greeks,  &c.,  are  related  and  commented  on  throughout  Africa, 
with  a  view  to  persuade  its  princes  that  the  aim  of  the  Nazarenes  is 
to  get  possession  of  their  territory ;  and  that  too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken  to  shut  up  from  them  every  avenue  of  access  to  it. 

Besides  this,  polygamy,  which  is  limited  by  the  law  of  Mohammed, 
would  become  still  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try— polygamy,  the  greatest  obstacle  which  can  be  opposed  to  the 
progress  of  civilization.  Where  polygamy  is  practised,  one  half  of 
the  human  race  is  necessarily  enslaved ;  and  the  influence  of  woman, 
so  gentle  and  beneficial  to  the  progress  of  society,  is  paralysed  in  its 
very  origin.  Wherever  this  baneful  institution  prevails,  domestic 
enjoyments  are  unknown.  Encircled  by  a  numerous  offspring,  amongst 
whom  his  aflTection  is,  as  it  were,  dispersed,  the  father  treats  them 
rather  like  a  flock  of  cattle  than  like  children.  These  children,  inhe- 
riting all  the  jealousies  of  their  mothers,  are  more  like  rivals  than 
brothers ;  and  the  throne,  nay,  even  a  hut  or  a  tent,  is  often  obtained 
at  the  price  of  fratricide.  It  is  polygamy  which  has,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  retarded  the  advancement  of  the  Eastern  World.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  almost  solely  indebted  to  monogamy  for 
the  rapid  strides  which  they  made  in  civilization ;  and  the  matrimo- 
nial institutions  of  these  two  nations,  combined  on  the  one  side  with 
Christian  morality,  and  on  the  other  with  the  respect  felt  by  the 
natives  of  the  north  towards  females,  are  the  sources  of  European  civi- 
lization. 

But,  moreover,  have  not  Europeans  also  good  cause  to  dread  such 
an  event  as  Africa  becoming  entirely  a  Mussulman  country  ?  What 
would  be  the  situation  of  Europe,  immediately  opposite  to  it,  should 
this  continent  acquire,  through  Constantinople  and  Egypt,  our  mili- 
tary discipline  ?  If,  by  the  propagation  of  Islamism,  the  Turks, 
Arabs,  and  Barbaresques,  should  find  a  deficiency  in  black  caffres, 
would  they  not  seek  for  a  reinforcement  of  their  slaves,  from  amongst 
white  caffres P  At  present,  four  or  five  thousand  Christians,  captives 
in  the  various  Moorish  kingdoms,  suflSce  to  satisfy  the  avarice  and 
inhumanity  of  the  Moors ;  and  some  prizes  taken  from  the  weaker 
powers,  some  shipwrecks  on  the  northern  shores  of  Africa,  and  the 
caiTying  off  of  some  fishermen  and  peasants  from  the  coasts  of  Italy 
and  Sardinia,  easily  furnish  this  contingency  of  victims.  But,  when 
the  True  Believers,  as  they  call  themselves,  shall  no  longer  obtain  slaves 
but  amongst  the  Christian  Dogs,  as  they  call  all  the  Europeans,is  it  not 
to  be  feared  that  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  will,  one  day,  as  in  the 
middle  ages,  be  dragged  away  under  the  lash  of  the  Barbary  pirates  ? 

Thus,  whether  as  regards  its  Negro  population,  or  its  Moorish  con- 
querors, Africa  ought  at  the  present  moment  to  fix  the  attention  of 
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the  statesman,  as  well  as  the  philanthropist.      And  what  step  can  be 
taken  but  to  draw  it  nearer  to  us  by  Civilization  ? 

We  have  already  explained  the  principal  causes  which  have  im- 
peded our  progress  amongst  the  blacks.  The  chief  of  all  is  the  sus- 
picion which  they  entertain  of  our  intentions, — a  suspicion  but  too 
much  justified  by  our  acts.  What  have  we  demanded  from  Africa 
during  the  three  last  centuries  ?  Gold  and  slaves.  What  have  we 
given  in  return  ?  Guns  and  gunpowder,  to  enable  the  children  of  its 
soil  to  destroy  one  another ;  strong  liquors  to  stupify  them ;  a  few 
articles  of  frivolous  luxury ;  amber,  glass  beads,  laced  hats,  and  moun- 
tebank dresses ;  these  have  been  the  price  of  the  liberty  and  life  of 
man  !  Thus,  Civilization,  flying  our  approach,  has  hidden  itself  as  it 
were  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

England  appears  to  be  quite  tired  of  the  losses  she  has  sus- 
tained from  the  establishment  of  Sierra  Leone.  Independently  of  any 
other  circumstances,  the  project  of  this  establishment  was  not  well 
conceived ;  complete  civilization  cannot  be  at  once  transported  amongst 
a  barbarous  people  ;  a  tree  must  be  planted  young  in  the  soil  which 
is  to  be  shaded  by  its  branches.  Civilization  must  conform  itself  to 
the  climate,  to  the  nature  and  productions  of  the  country,  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants,  &c.  It  does  not  consist  in  any  particular 
mode  of  lodging,  feeding,  or  clothing,  but  in  the  development  of  the 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  faculties,  and  in  their  application  to 
the  social  duties  and  well-being  of  life. 

This  development,  which  is  the  fruit  of  perfect  liberty  of  person, 
opinion,  and  property,  can  only  be  gradual  amongst  nations,  as  it  is 
amongst  individuals.  If,  then,  European  nations  are  desirous  of  ac- 
celerating the  progress  of  social  happiness  amongst  the  blacks,  they 
must  endeavour  to  do  so,  not  by  striving  to  make  them  suddenly  com- 
prehend and  enjoy  the  whole  of  our  system  of  civilization,  but  by 
gradually  suggesting  to  them  the  means  of  developing  that  of  which 
they  already  possess  the  germ.  At  the  same  time  that  they  strictly 
proscribe  the  slave  trade,  they  must  no  longer  give  to  Africa,  in  ex- 
change for  the  numerous  productions  of  its  soil,  arms  and  spirituous 
liquors,  but  tools  and  instruments  of  agi'iculture.  The  slaves  taken 
from  the  slave  ships  should  be  first  placed  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
in  the  workshops  of  our  African  possessions,  and  then  sent  back  to 
their  native  country  with  the  instruments  of  their  new  profession. 
These  men  would  doubtlessly  know  very  little ;  but  that  little  would 
be  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  country.  Workmen  should  be 
engaged,  either  Europeans;,  or  men  of  colour  from  our  colonies,  to 
settle  for  some  time  in  the  midst  of  African  communities,  in  order  to 
disseminate  amongst  them  the  knowledge  of  our  arts.  He  who  should 
introduce  amongst  the  blacks  the  use  of  the  wheel,  the  spinning-wheel, 
and  the  mill ;  he  who  should  teach  them  to  construct  dykes,  bridges, 
and  roads,  and  to  preserve  their  habitations  from  the  annoyance  of 
insects  without  filling  them  with  smoke, — would  have  efifected  a  great 
step  towards  African  civilization.  And  he  would  have  done  still  more, 
who  should  have  given  to  Africa  an  alphabet  with  which  to  write  the 
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dialects  of  the  country.  Hitherto,  Arabic  has  been  almost  the  only 
written  language  throughout  Africa.  Now  this  language  is  not  in 
common  use  there,  and  therefore  subjects  the  Africans  to  the  Moors  and 
Marabouts,  who  can  alone  teach  it,  and  who  give  them  no  other  books 
than  the  Koran  and  its  commentaries.  The  Arabic  language  is  to 
Africa  what  the  Latin  was  to  Europe  during  the  middle  ages ;  to 
escape  from  the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  which  period,  each  nation 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  an  idiom  of  its  own,  and  form  for  itself  a 
national  literature. 

The  employment  of  such  measures  as  we  have  here  proposed,  gra- 
dually strengthening  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  the  cessation 
of  the  slave  trade  rendering  the  civil  wars  of  the  natives  more  rare,  it 
would  become  much  less  difficult  to  penetrate  into  the  country.  The 
chiefs  who  govern  it  would  in  time  consent,  for  the  sake  of  the  duties 
on  merchandise,  to  permit  their  territory  to  be  crossed  for  the  purpose 
of  trading  with  their  neighbours.  The  germs  of  this  system  already 
exist  in  some  countries ;  and  the  results  cannot  fail  in  time  to  con- 
vince these  princes,  that  it  is  entirely  to  their  advantage.  A  commerce 
might  then,  by  employing  the  natives  of  the  country,  be  carried  on 
between  the  coast  and  the  interior,  either  by  ascending  the  rivers  by 
means  of  steam-boats,  or  by  the  establishment  of  caravans  like  the 
Arabs.  The  establishment  of  commerce  would  necessarily  bring  in 
its  train,  knowledge,  improvement,  and  civilization.  In  the  present 
age.  Commerce  is  the  most  persuasive  of  all  missionaries.  Nevertheless, 
why  should  not  some  efforts  be  made  to  convert  the  Afiican  nations  to 
Christianity  ?  The  superiority  of  this  religion,  in  its  humanizing 
influence,  which  is  the  only  effect  we  have  now  taken  into  consideration, 
is  too  evident  to  need  any  proof  here.  Were  Christianity  only  to  abol- 
ish polygamy,  the  cause  of  Civilization  would  be  gained  wherever  it 
was  established. 

It  must  not  be  believed  that  polygamy  is  inherent  in  the  manners 
and  physical  constitution  of  the  blacks.  Montesquieu  attributes  this 
custom,  of  which  the  slavery  of  women  is  the  necessary  consequence, 
to  the  very  early  age  at  which  they  become  marriageable  in  hot  coun- 
tries. *  When  beauty,'  he  says,  'demands  empire,  reason  refuses  it; 
when  reason  can  obtain  it,  beauty  no  longer  exists.  Women  must 
therefore  remain  in  a  state  of  dependence.'  This  observation,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  negroes.  Whilst,  in  the  north 
of  Africa,  the  women  of  the  Arab  race,  or  Barbaresques,  are  mar- 
riageable at  ten  years  of  age,  those  of  Borriou,  twenty  degrees 
south,  are  not  so  until  fifteen  ;  that  is  to  say,  later  even  than  in  Italy. 
So  little,  indeed,  is  polygamy  founded  on  an  excess  of  prolific  quali- 
ties amongst  the  blacks,  that  Europeans  travelling  in  Africa  are  every 
where  importuned  by  peo})lc  who  solicit  remedies  for  inability.  Poly- 
gamy did  not  exist  amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians.  What  cause, 
then,  has  introduced  and  supported  in  Africa  this  monstrous  institUr 
tion  ?  The  same  whicli  established  it  amongst  the  barbarians  of  the 
Viorth, — the  abuse  of  power. 

The  negro  is  more  strongly  inclined  towards  the  use  of  spirituous 
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liquors  than  to  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  yet  he  every  where  ranges 
himseir  under  the  law  of  Mohammed ;  the  greatest  obstacle,  there- 
fore, to  the  adoption  of  Christianity,  is  not  in  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  negroes,  but  rather  in  the  progress  of  that  faith  so  extra- 
vagantly extolled  by  the  Moors,  who,  whether  merchants  or  brigands, 
penetrate  and  govern  throughout  all  Africa,  and  have  inspired  its  in- 
habitants with  a  kind  of  superstitious  terror.  Thus,  by  abstaining 
from  all  proselytism,  Africa  must  be  abandoned  to  the  disciples  of  tha 
Koran  :  by  endeavouring  to  introduce  the  Christian  faith,  it  must  be 
exposed  to  the  horrors  of  religious  warfare.  The  alternative  is  dread- 
ful, and  can  only  be  averted  by  associating  with  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  that  religious  tolerance  which  is  the  greatest  blessing  that 
Heaven  can  accord  us,  and  the  purest  worship  that  man  can  olfer  to 
the  Creator. 

We  have  ventured  to  trace  out  the  plan  which  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  European  nations  for  accelerating  the  Civilization  of 
Africa  ;  the  following  is  a  resume  of  its  principal  points : 

1.  To  complete  the  blessing  of  the  abohiion  of  ihe  Slave  Trade,  by 
obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  Powers  which  still  continue  to  tole- 
rate this  traffic,  and  by  redoubling  the  efforts  made  to  seize  all  slave 
vessels. 

2.  To  place  those  negroes  freed  from  slavery  in  workshops  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  afterwards  to  send  them  back  to  their  native  coun- 
try, furnished  with  the  instruments  of  the  particular  trade  and  profes- 
sions they  may  have  learned. 

3.  To  engage  other  men  of  colour  or  half  castes, 
chanical  professions,  to  accompany  them. 

4.  To  give  to  the  Africans,  in  exchange  for  the  productions  of 
their  soil,  instruments  of  agriculture,  and  other  tools,  of  which  they 
should  be  taught  the  use. 

5.  To  induce  the  black  princes,  by  the  payment  of  certain  dues,  to 
open  their  territory  to  European  or  other  merchants;  and  to  set  on 
foot  some  expeditions,  employing  for  this  purpose  either  steam-boat* 
or  caravans. 

6.  To  appropriate  the  European  alphabet  to  the  most  widely  ex- 
tended African  dialects;  and  to  form,  by  the  means  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion, institutions  which  would  by  degrees  propagate  knowledge  in  the 
interior. 

7.  To  disseminate,  gratuitously,  throughout  Africa,  books  written 
in  these  dialects;  such  as  an  abridgement  of  the  Bible,  almanacs, 
treatises  containing  the  sim])le  principles  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
the  mechanical  arts,  morals,  &c. 

8.  To  endeavour  to  introduce  Christianity  into  Africa,  taking  at 
the  same  time  the  greatest  precautions  to  implant  a  respect  for  reli- 
gious liberty. 

9.  To  form  upon  the  Coasts  as  many  Colonies  or  Settlements  as 
may  be  practicable,  as  points  from  which  these  efforts  of  Civilization 
may  progressively  extend. 

VOL.  111. — NO.  IV.  R 
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The  results  of  this  plan,  though  slow,  would  yet  he  certain ;  and 
those  who  would  act  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations,  must  be 
content  to  imitate  nature  in  the  gradual  development  of  its  produc- 
tions. Every  enterprise,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  modify  the  institu- 
tions and  manners  of  a  people,  should  talve  time  for  its  auxiliary :  and 
if  the  slowness  of  its  march  be  a  matter  of  regret,  the  consolation  is 
that  this  is  in  some  degree  counterbalanced  by  its  being  almost  a  gua- 
rantee for  its  success. 

The  Moorish  population,  which  inhabits  the  north  of  Africa,  is,  in 
a  great  degree  at  least,  originally  Arabian :  like  the  strata  of  lava 
which  have  issued  from  a  volcano,  the  different  masses  of  which  it  is 
composed  still  exhibit  in  their  character  and  manners  the  various  dates 
of  their  migrations.  Those  who  first  arrived  on  the  African  soil  have 
taken  root  there  and  become  agriculturists ;  and  the  others  will  gra- 
dually yield  to  the  same  influence,  with  the  exception  of  the  desert 
hordes.  Even  the  desert,  sterile  as  it  is,  has  been  divided  by  these 
hordes,  each  of  which  acknowledges  a  boundary,  and  is  denied  the 
right  of  encroaching  on  the  lands  of  the  neighbouring  tribe.  The 
passage  of  caravans  has  already  traced  on  these  sands  some  lines 
where  commerce  dispenses  its  beneficial  influence.  What  is  requisite 
to  render  this  passage  more  frequent,  and  these  lines  more  numerous? 
That  the  population  of  Central  Africa  should  increase,  and  become 
civilized  ;  that  the  Moors  should  abandon  a  portion  of  their  fanaticism, 
and  should  learn  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  favour  the  intercourse 
of  Europe  with  this  continent. 

If  we  are  not  much  deceived,  the  Mussulman  religion  is  becoming 
less  rigorous  among  its  followers.  The  Sultan,  it  is  said,  calls  his 
subjects  to  his  standard  without  any  distinction  of  faith ;  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt  sends  his  to  obtain  information  amongst  us ;  and  an  ambas- 
sador from  Tunis  attended  the  coronation  of  the  King  of  France. 
Let  European  nations  encourage  by  their  example  the  spirit  of  tole- 
rance which  appears  to  be  so  rapidly  gaining  ground  amongst  the 
Turks,  and  which  will  be  transmitted  by  them  to  the  Moors ;  let  us 
communicate  to  them  our  arts,  and  strive  to  convince  them  of  the  re- 
ciprocal advantages  which  would  arise  from  a  friendly  commerce. 
We  shall  then  by  degrees  see  those  Governments,  now  so  ten-ible, 
relent,  in  order  to  consolidate  their  power;  those  people  now  so  savage, 
become  civilized,  in  order  to  enrich  themselves. 


P.S. — Since  this  article  was  in  type,  (for  it  was  intended  for  our 
last  Number,  and  omitted  only  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  length 
to  which  the  Parliamentary  Debates  extended,  a  public  meet- 
ing has  been  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  Mr.  James  Cropper  in  the 
Chair, — the  object  of  which  was,  to  shew  that  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society  did  not  include  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  among  its  objects, 
but  merely  the  Colonization  of  Africa,  the  suppression  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  and  the  removal  from  America  of  such  free  persons  of  colour  as 
would  consent  to  go  to  Liberia,  or  such  slaves  only  as  would  accept 
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their  emancipation  on  the  condition  of  being  sent  to  Liberia  as  soon 
as  they  were  free. 

These  points  were  established  in  evidence  from  the  American  So- 
ciety's own  records,  by  the  movers  and  seconders  of  the  resokitions, 
which  were  accordingly  passed, — but  not  without  an  opposition,  as 
pertinacious  as  that  urged  by  the  same  parties  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
British  Colonization  Society,  held  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
when  the  Duke  of  Sussex  was  in  the  Chair. 

Our  chief  object,  in  referring  to  this  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  where 
we  attended,  and  took  part  in  its  proceedings,  is,  however,  to  say,  that 
though  it  is  quite  true  that  the  American  Society  is  not  an  Abolition 
Society,  but  a  Colonizatio?i  Society,  it  may,  nevertheless,  in  its  latter 
character,  be  productive  of  great  good.  The  two  objects  are  quite 
distinct,  and  may  exist  separately  and  independently  of  each  other, 
though  we  would  rather  see  them  united.  There  are  many  who  look 
upon  the  Slave  Trade  with  horror,  yet  who  are  not  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery, — there  are  many  who  look  upon  Slavery  with  horror,  who  are 
not  for  Colonization, — there  are  some  who  think  White  Slavery,  as  it 
is  called,  meaning  the  condition  of  the  Factory  Children,  abominable, 
but  who  contend  that  Black  Slavery  is  merely  a  name. 

We  cannot  help  these  obliquities  of  vision  or  understanding,  but  we 
can  do  this, — we  can  assist  each  in  accomplishing  his  particular  view, — 
and  thus,  by  aiding  some  to  effect  one  good,  and  others  to  effect  an- 
other, the  whole  will  be  accomplished.  We  will  readily  help  the  Fac- 
tory Reformer,  though  he  abuses  us  for  trying  to  put  down  Slavery : 
we  will  equally  help  the  Slave  Abolitionist,  though  he  does  not  ap- 
prove of  the  American  Colonization  Society ;  and  we  will  give  our 
cordial  aid  to  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  by  the  formation  of  a 
Free  British  Colony,  on  principles  that  shall  avoid  the  errors  both  of 
Sierra  Leone,  and  Liberia,  and  while  discarding  the  evils,  retaining  the 
good  parts  of  both. 

There  is  enough  of  misery  among  mankind,  for  persons  of  the  most 
opposite  views  to  choose  which  of  them  they  will  alleviate.  Some  will 
take  care  of  the  suffering  at  home — others  will  direct  their  efforts  to 
those  abroad :  some  will  relieve  the  white,  and  others  the  black  :  many 
will  do  neither  directly,  while  they  will  assist  to  spread  commerce  and 
civilization,  as  the  indirect  means  of  relieving  both.  The  world  is  large 
enough  to  give  ample  room  to  all ;  and  what  we  practice  ourselves  in 
such  cases,  we  recommend  to  others, — namely,  never  to  find  fault  with 
those  who  are  doing  good  in  their  own  way,  because  it  is  not  exactly 
the  way  we  think  best ;  but  to  praise  all  and  help  all  that  are  doing 
good  after  the  mode  which  seems  best  to  themselves  ;  and  instead  of 
quarrelling  with  them  for  not  walking  in  the  exact  path  which  we 
might  point  out,  to  rejoice  in  the  consolation,  that  though  our  means 
be  varied,  we  are  all  endeavouring  to  attain  the  same  great  end, — the 
happiness  of  our  fellow  men,  through  the  progress  of  knowledge,  free- 
dom, civilization,  and  truth. 

^  r2 
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SKETCH   OF  THE   SPEAKERS   AND   ARGUMENTS  IN  THE 
RECENT  DEBATE  ON  POLAND. 

The  writer  of  this  article  was  present  during-  the  Dehate  on  Mr.  Cutler 
Fergu!sson's  motion.  The  space  underneath  the  gallery  was  filled  by  foreign- 
ers, many  of  them  of  hioh  rank.  Among  others  tlie  Swedish  Ambassador  may 
"be  named.  Several  oi"  the  Lords  were  also  in  the  House,  and  among  them, 
Lords  Grey,  Lyndhurst,  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Argyle.  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  brought  forward  the  motion  in  a  very  able  manner.  His  speecU 
vas  characterized  not  less  by  strength  of  diction  than  by  good  taste.  His 
style  is  plain  and  nervous,  but  on  this  occasion  he  appeared  to  have  wrought 
out  his  materials  with  great  dramatic  power,  and  accordingly  he  produced 
a  very  striking  effect. 

Previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  Dehate,  that  curious  Lord, 
(Ebrington)  presented  a  Petition  on  ihesubjectof  Poland,  couched  in  strong 
terms.  He  said  he  agreed  in  all  the  sentiments  of  the  petition,  (as  well  as 
Tve  could  understand  his  broken  and  disjointed  fragments  of  phrases,)  and 
during  the  Debate,  he  cheered  Mr.  Fergusson  frequently ;  yet  when  this 
varaper  up  of  Cabinets  found  that  the  Ministers  had  determined  to  meet 
the  motion  with  "  the  previous  questi<m,"  he  who  had  cheered  the  mover 
"  to  the  top  of  his  bent,"  voted  in  the  teeth  of  his  cheers ! 

So  with  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  That  honourable,  we  wish  we  could  say, 
patriotic,  Baronet,  not  only  cheered,  but  essayed  two  or  three  times  to  speak 
on  the  Question,  in  favour  of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fergusson  ;  yet,  when  Mr/ 
Stanley,  after  consultation  with  Lord  Grey  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
detdrmined  to  meet  the  motion  with  "  the  ])revious  question,"  Sir  Francis 
convenienily  voted  with  the  Ministers.  After  this,  what  can  be  said  of  the 
virtue  of  the  Reformed  House  of  Commons  ? 

Nor  were  these  solitary  instances  of  turpitude.  On  two  occasions  during 
the  night,  when  the  Question  appeared  to  be  an  open  one,  a  considerable  ^^ 
majority  in  favour  of  the  motion  might  have  been  obtained  ;  but  when  it? 
was  known  that  Ministers  had  determined,  on  consultation  with  Lord  Grey| 
(who  came  down  from  the  Lords  under  the  gallery  of  the  Commons  House 
for  that  purpose)  to  meet  the  motion  with  "  the  ]irevious  question,"  th(r 
ohedient  flock  immediately  barkened  in  to  the  cry  of  the  whipper-in.         ^ 

We  deem  this  detail  necessary  for  our  friends  at  Hull.  It  is  fitting  thejf 
thould  know  the  stuff  of  which  certain  loud  sounding  public  virtue  is  made^ 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Fergusson  handled  the  question  ably.  We  might* 
go  further,  and  accord  to  his  speech  the  praise  of  dexterity  and  tact.  In' 
truth,  all  the  good  speeches  of  the  evening  were  made  on  the  oppositioii? 
side  of  the  House.  Sir  Robert  Inglis's  address  was  characterised  by  an' 
tonesl  and  indignant  tone.  He  had,  moreover,  made  himself  intimately 
acquainted  with  tUe  subject.    Mr.  O'Connell,  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of 
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an  hour,  carried  llie  house  triuniplianlly  along  ;  and  Mr.  Bucliingluim  ar- 
guinentiilivt'ly  disposed  ol"  llie  small  sophistry  of  the  Minister  lor  Foreiga 
Affairs.  Anil  even  Mr.  Ativvood,  though  too  discursive,  and  wide  of  tho 
jnark,  enlisted  men's  feelings. 

Here,  however,  our  praise  must  end:  the  Ministers  cut  a  most  sorry- 
figure.  Though  aided  by  a  crotchet  put  in  on  their  behalf  by  Mr.  War- 
burton,  a  Russian  timber-merchant,  who  was  vehemently  cheered  from  the 
Ministerial  I)ench,  and  assisted  by  a  prosy  speech  from  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  appeared  to  be  exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  and  who  was  still  more 
vehemently  cheered  by  Ministers  than  the  Member  for  Bridport, — the 
Treasury  Bench  presented,  whether  as  a  whole  or  in  detail,  a  lamentable 
lack  of  argument.  As  to  Lord  Palmerslou's  speech,  it  was  not  only  a  con- 
temptible, but  a  disingenuous  exhibition.  His  attempt  to  explain  the 
"  irar.splantation  "  of  families  (of  which  word  Mr.  Fergusson  made  so  ad- 
mirable a  use)  by  stating  that  the  Poles  were  anxious  for  grants  of  land ! 
(grants  of  land  in  the  sleppes  of  Siberia  !  ! !)  was  dedicated  to  universal 
Scorn.  But  why  select  this  passage  from  a  speech  distinguished  all  through 
l)y  a  conspicuous  and  shameful  mediocrity  ;  by  a  poverty  of  thought  and 
language,  which  would  even  be  thought  poor  in  Lord  Althorp  i*  Can  the 
noble  lord  descend  lower  in  the  scale  than  the  subject  of  the  comparison  ? 

^  We  hear  much  daily,  from  a  certain  party  of  the  press,  of  the  dangers  to- 
which  the  Country  would  be  exposed  in  the  event  of  a  change;  but,  after, 
the  exhibition  of  this  night,  we  protest  that  any  decent,  suber-witted  me- 
chanic, is  just  as  lit  to  be  Foreign  Minister  as  the  noble  lord. 

Two  arguments  (shall  we  call  them  such?)  were  urged  in  favor  of  the;- 
previous  question  : — 1st,  The  dread  of  provoking  a  war. — 2nd,  The  avowal 
that  the  Foreign  Ministers  had  not  recognised  the  State  of  Poland. 

As  to  war,  Mr.  Stanley,  shrewd  and  sharp  debater  as  he  is,  pressed  this 
topic  into  the  service  of  the  Government,  and  terrified  all  those  who  are  for 
consols  at  95.  But  it  was  pure  assumption  to  say  that  the  result  of  the  mo- 
lion  would  be  war,  if  carried.  Here  Lord  Palmerston  "let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag,"  while  Mr.  Stanley  was  consulting  Lord  Grey.  He -avowed  he 
bad  not  recognised  the  state  of  Poland,  and  that  he  had  protested  against 
it ;  in  other  words,  that  he  had  done  all,  as  Foreign  Minister,  that  Mr.- 
fergusson  requested  the  House  to  do.  No  war  followed  the  Ministers* 
leciainations  :  why  then  should  a  war  follow  a  vote  of  the  House,  praying 
His  Majesty  to  do  that  which  his  Foreign  Minister  had  already  done?. 
This  certainly  would  i'ollow  such  a  course:  the  hands  of  -Ministers  would 
be  strengthened  ;  for  they  would  be  armed  with  a  vote  of  the  House,  and 
that  very  circumstance  was  more  likely  to  prevent  than  incite  war.  Nothing 
excites  and  provokes  war  so  much  as  an  exhibition  of  weakness :  aS'*  vis 
pacts,  jjura  helium.  But  no  ;  these  Ministers  were  for  "  whispering  hum- 
bleness and  bated  breath."  Are  these  the  weapons  to  mollify  the  heart  of 
the  C^ar  of  Muscovy  ?  Our  ancestors  thought  difterently,  and  they  were 
peaceable  people  too.  They  "  put  their  trust  in  the  Lord,"  but  they  never- 
theless "  slept  on  their  firelocks."  No  ;  it  is  written  in  human  nature  that 
the  timid  and  the  learful  are  always  trampled  on.  He  who  speaks  like  a 
man,  boldly,  is  feared  and  respected.  "  Remember  the  power  of  the  Czar,'*- 
says  the  man  of  the  protocols.  "  Have  a  care  of  war,"  says  Mr.  Stanley. 
"  Speak  like  men  and  Englishmen,"  says  Sir  Oswald  Mosely  and  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson. "  Do  not  provoke,  do  not  covet  war,  but  do  not  evade  it  ]>y  meaa. 
and  fervile  compliances  :  if  you  do  so,  you  will  he  forced  into  it  at  last,  audj 
at  a  disadvantage."  •     d 

The  s€cctid  ai^gument  was,  thial  Lor.i  P..lmerek)B,  tte  Foreign  Mi  listei* 
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liad  already  done  that  which  Mr.  Fergusson  called  on  the  House  and  the 
King"  to  do.  Very  well — Lord  Palmerston  did  no  more  than  his  duty.  But 
coming  from  Lord  Palmerston  individually,  the  Czar  had  lent  a  deaf  ear : 
Le  had  not  attended  to  his  requests  or  heeded  his  remonstrances.  This  was 
a  reason  for  the  House  stepping  in.  The  Czar  yielded  not  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  "  charm  he  never  so  wisely ;"  but  would  the  Czar  resist  the 
united  remonstrances  of  King,  Minister,  and  People  ?  We  think  not;  and 
in  such  united  remonstrance,  we  should  have  found  a  guarantee  for  peace, 
not  an  incentive  for  a  war. 

Of  the  atrocities  of  Nicholas  towards  Poland  we  have  not  spoken  ;  nei- 
ther have  we  dwelt  on  his  violations  of  the  Constitution.  These  are  detailed 
at  length  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  speech.  This  question,  however,  was  asked  dur- 
ing the  evening.  Could  Poland  long  exist  as  an  independent  state  ?  We 
confess  we  think  she  could  not,  unless  different  limits  were  assigned  to  her 
than  those  she  ever  possessed,  and  unless  her  constitution  were  entirely 
changed  from  what  it  was  of  old.  But  this  was  not  the  question;  the 
question  was,  whether  Russia  had  violated  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  her  in- 
corporation of  Poland  with  the  Russian  empire  ?  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  she  did.  But  even  suppose  Poland  could  not  long  exist, — her  in- 
dependent existence  for  a  time,  however  short,  must  be  a  great  benefit  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe.  Even  the  '•''  periculosam  libertatem,^^  which  reigned 
m  Poland  before  the  first  partition,  would  be  ten  thousand  times  prefer- 
able to  the  "  quietam  servitiwn'^  that  reigns  there  now. 

The  question  is  not  whether  anarchy  shall  reign  in  Poland,  but  what  shall 
stop  the  progress  of  Russia  towards  Germany.^  And  could  this  object  be 
attained  by  even  Polish  anarchy,  we  think  it  an  advantage  to  be  purchased 
at  so  extravagant  a  price.  But  the  Poland  of  1771  is  not  the  Poland  of  1833. 
If  time  have  not  brought  store  of  happiness  to  Sarmatia,  he  has  at  least 
brought  store  of  wisdom.  Polish  anarchy  is,Jherefore,  a  bugbear  of  a  by- 
gone age. 

So  much  for  the  European  view  of  the  question  : — more  might  be  said 
on  tlie  English  commercial  view  of  it.  Even  in  the  days  of  Polish  anar- 
chy, a  profitable  trade  was  driven  between  Great  Britain  and  the  town  of 
Dantzic,  then  annexed  to  Poland.  Queen  Anne  concluded  a  treaty  with 
that  town,  which  is  still  preserved  in  its  archives.  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  merchants  were  guaranteed  the  liberty  "  Commorari  viercaturum 
exercere  advehere  vel  in  propriis  vel  in  alienis  navibus."  And  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  treaty  stipulates,  "  Si  in  posterum  aliis  cxtcris  nationihus  qu<e~ 
dam  'prit'ilegia ,  sen  commodce  commercinrum  concederentur,  ca,  codem  tem- 
pore Anglis  itidem  concedi  ipso  facto  debent." 

The  trade  fostered  by  this  treaty  in  1707  continued  to  increase  till 
1771.  In  that  year  we  find  the  following  among  a  numerous  list  of  im- 
poits  from  England  : — 

Almonds     3,663  stone  Iron,  old 352  casks 

Anchors 60  pieces  Kerseys 298  pieces 

Ale,  from  Burton    . .      266  lids.  Leather,  English 3,.M)7  cwt. 

Bricks .C81,4(K)  pieces  Stockings   1,840  pair 

Cod 321  barrclls  Sugar,  loaf 71,021  stone 

English  flimnel   ••••      291  pieces  ——candied r.),278  ditto 


Ginger  from  linglaud    3,6oo  stone clayed 1,306  ditto 

Groats. 2, 160  ditto  Muscavado  . . .  19,839  ditto 

Iron  pots.. 477  cwt.  Treacle 33,699  ditto 

pans... *••      497 J^  ditto  Tea 133,705  lbs, 

bar 8,406    ditto 
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These  are  only  a  very  few  of  the  domestic  manufactured  and  Colonial 
articles  which  were  shipped  to  Poland  in  the  period  of  anarchy.  We  should 
te  glad  to  know  what  portion  of  English  raw,  Colonial,  or  manufactured 
'produce,  finds  its  way  either  to  Posen,  Gallicia,  the  ex-Duchy  of  Warsaw 
',  volhynia,  Podolia,  or  the  Ukraine,  since  these  provinces  have  fallen  into 
[,ihe  hands  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  Will  the  honorable  Baronet, 
'.the  Member  for  Tamworth,  be  good  enough  to  answer  this  question  ? 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  tender  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Fergusson  for  his  very 
effective  speech.  We  pray  that  honorable  Member  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
[uestion,  but  to  recur  to  it  again  and  again; — as  we  ourselves  hope  to  do  in 
'le  next  Session. 

A.V.K. 


;jOURTH  LETTER  TO  LORD  GREY,  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
THE  IRISH  CHURCH. 

My  Lord, 

A  momentary  gloom  hung  over  the  prospects  of  the  Irish  Pres- 
bytery during  James  the  Second's  infatuated  struggle,  but  the  cloud  passed 
^away ;  and  William  Prince  of  Orange,  whose  principles  are  caricatured  or 
'  ivented  by  the  Irish  Orangists,  shewed  that  respect  for  the  rights  of  con- 
nence,  which  yielded  to  his  subjects  the  liberty  of  worshipping  God  ac- 
M'ding  to  their  own  judgment,  and  that   liberality  in   distributing  the 
)unty  of  the  public  purse,  which  bestowed  on  the  Presbyterian  in  the 
[uorlh  of  Ireland,  1200?.  a-year  towards  their  support ;  his  successor  added 
300/.  more,  for  the  support  of  similar  labourers  in  the  south.     In  the  reign 
'©f  Queen  Anne,  the  House  of  Lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  complained 
'  "lat  the  northern  Presbyterians  had  set  up  a  Meeting  House,  and  so  dis- 
irbed  the  peace  of  the  town  of  Drogheda,  where  there  had  been  no  such 
lace  of  worship  for  twenty-eight  years  before  ;  and  that  in  their  zeal  for 
jroselytism  they  had  sent  missionaries  into  several  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
[inhere  they  had  no  call  from  the  people,  and  no  congregation  to  support 
""lem,  so  that  the  1200/.  were  made  a  means  of  spreading  schism  into 
»any  other  parts  of  the  country.     These  outward  troubles  kept  them  pure 
Nv'ithin.     But  under  the  reign  of  George  I,  and  of  his  successors,  full  ex- 
jrcise  to  liberty  of  conscience  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  Presbyterians ; 
i'lduring  which,  error  and  schism  had  invaded  the  body  of  Irish  Presbyte- 
rians.   Aiianisra  found  its  way  across  the  channel,  and  some  of  the  most 
speculative  and  daring  of  their  ministers  stood  forth  as  champions  of  the 
new  doguia.     Subscription  to  creeds,  and  excommunicating  anathemas, 
were  resorted  to  in  vain — the  Presbytery  of  Antrim  was  formed ;  the  Re- 
monstrants, a  division  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  had  enrolled  themselves, 
more  recenlly,  under  the  banner  of  a  twin  brother ;  the  associated  Dis- 
senters of  the  south  had  previously  unfurled  the  same  standard — so  that 
with  the  double  sign — the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  Arianism  an-d  Socinianism — 
there  are  now  arrayed  about  thirty  or  forty,  ministers  and  congregations,  of 
Irish  Presbyterians.     It  has  frequently  been  observed,  however,  in  survey- 
ing the  annals  of  the  Church,  that  when  any  religious  body  has  declined 
in  purity  of  doctrine  and  fervour  of  zeal,  it  has  pleased  God  to  raise  up 
others,  either  to  reclaim  them  or  occupy  their  place.     About  the  year  1746, 
a  minister  of  the  Seceding  communion  came  over  from  Scotland,  and  planted 
another  standard  of  the  cross,  the  arms  of  that  communion  being  quartered 
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on  it,  in  Ulster;  ond  Lc  was  aflenvanls  followed  l)v  others  of  his  fellow 
unions,  both  burghers  and  anti-l)m\i;hers.  Whenever  their  new  leaders  were. 
introdneed,the  friends  of  orthodoxy,  justly  disdaining  to  have  their  own  or 
their  children's  sons  polluted  by  ihe  sound  of  heresy,  or  tiieir  S3rvices  ren-  . 
tiered  under  an  attainted  banner,  hasook  their  old  connexions  and  joined 
then:se!ves  to  the  conjj^rej^ation  of  the  Seceders.  In  consequence  of  this, 
and  very  active  exertion>,  there  is  a  continual  increase  of  their  numbers. 

In  1737,  George  the  Second's  reign,  the  Ulster  Synod  evinced  by  their 
minutes  a  j^rudent  forethought,  and  wrote  to  their*  brethren  in  Dublin, 
•allouiug  them  in  their  muv.e  to  address  the  Lord- Lieutenant  upon  his 
arrival ;  and,  if  they  found  it  convenient,  to  give  a  modest  hint  concerning 
the  Seceders.  In  1749,  they  again  consulted  their  friends  in  Dublin,  con- 
cerning the  expediency  of  addressing  the  Government  at  this  time  concern- 
ing an  application  for  an  augmentation  of  the  Regium  Donum.  In  1753, 
it  was  voted  and  approved  by  the  same  prudent  body,  that  in  time  to  come 
JIG  minister  be  fixed  in  any  congregation  subject  to  Uiis  synod,  unless  they 
pay,  by  way  of  stipenrl,  at  least  40/.  a-year ;  while  the  cong-regations  already 
plauted  were  required  to  pay  that  sum  yearly  henceforward. 

In  the  commotions  which  convulsed  Ireland  towards  the  close  of  the 
18th  century,  not  a  few  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  were  implicated,  and 
this  occasioned  great  searchings  of  heart  among  the  synod ;  the  Regium 
Donum  was  in  danger;  by  it  many  of  them  had  their  living;  others  of 
them  were  doubtless  excited  by  higher  motives.  However,  heretofore  the 
royal  bounty  had  been  dispensed  in  a  sum  total  yearly,  and  left  to  their 
own  division  among  the  ministers  of  the  Synod  ;  and'Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  the  ministry  under  whom  he  acted,  some\vhat  altered  the  channel  iii 
which  the  contribution  of  the  State  should  flow  to  the  Presbyterians.  It 
Avas  now  determined,  that  the  administration  of  the  grant  might  have  a 
check  upon  the  clergy,  (is  not  this  the  object  in  all  Slate  bounties  bestowed 
upon  ecclesiastical  functionaries?)  that  each  minister  should  receive, as  for 
himself,  while  the  gift  should  be  granted  according  to  the  congregation ; 
that  the  disloyal  ecclesiastic  should  be  depri^  ed  by  the  decree  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  but  that  the  Regium  Donum  should  continue  to  be  drawn, 
even  where  the  minister  was  deceased,  or  deprived;  and  the  benefit  of  such 
revenue  should  be  a;  propriated  to  a  widow's  fund.  There  are  three  classes 
of  allowanc«j  to  such  ministers — some  only  50/,,  some  at  a  higher  rate,  and 
the  highest  100/.  per  annum  ;  while  the  congregations  add  to  the  sum,  and 
increase  the  ministers'  salary,  according  to  their  respective  liberality,  by 
suliscriptions  or  seat  rents.  "  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  in  nobody's  barn 
door;"  these  new  arrangements  were  made  the  reason  and  pretext  for 
imploring  and  obtaining  help  from  the  national  treasury,  to  support  "  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ireland"  called  Seceders:  now,  therefore,  their  mi- 
nisters arc  al.-o  s'.ipendaries  of  the  State— the  hired  pulpit  servants  of  "  the 
powers  that  be."  Their  allowances  are  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  graduating 
also  according  to  locality  and  other  circumstances.  Are  these  the  princi- 
ples of  their  brethren  in  Scotland  ? 

The  Synod  of  Ulster  hold  their  annual  meeting  about  the  close  of  June ; 
tliey  have  a  clerical  moderator,  chosen  by  the  members  of  Synod,  by  roll, 
annually  ;  he  presides  as  chairman  at  the  meetings,  and  continues  through 
the  year,  an  ofiicial  organ  for  public  communications,  and  to  preach  at  the 
re-assembing  of  the  Synod.  Tl)ey  have  also  a  clerk  chosen  by  themselves, 
tut  holding  the  office  during  their'pleasure.  Tliere  are  fifteen'Preshyleries, 
whose  business  it  is  to  take  cognizance  of  irregularities  in  the  subordinate 
Kirk  Session,  or  to  consult  for  promoting  the  general  welfare  in  their  imme- 
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diate  locality:  llieii*  decisions  are  subject  to  appeal  before  the  Synod. 
They  have — 

Congregations,  237 ;  Ministers  aiul  Licentiate?,  275  ;  anti  ?.  nominal  population, 
400,000,  of  all  classes  and  ages,  giving  to  each  preacher  the  cure  of  more  thaa 
1400  souls,  young  and  old. 

The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ireland  numbers  about — 

Congregations,  123;  Ministers,  besides  Licentiates,  123;  and  members  as  cora- 
nlunicants,  85,000,  besides  children  and  casual  hearers,  perhaps  as  many  more; 
giving  to  each  preacher  the  care  of  l,3bi2  souls,  young  and  old. 

The  Avian  body,  including  the  Synod  of  Munster,  the  Presbytery  of, 
Antrim,  and  the  Remonstrant  Synod,  may  be,  altogether,  .' 

Congregations,  40;  Ministers,  &.c.  60;  and  members  as  a  community,  16,000. 

Two  other  Presbyterian  sections  remain,  the  Covenanters,  and,  I  believe, 
the  old  legal  Antiburghers";  the  numbers  of  their  congregations  may  be  15 
or  20,  and  their  people  about  15,000. 

I  may  have  overstated  numbers,  but  I  have  not  designed  to  exaggerate 
the  proportions,  and  I  believe  I  am  not  far  astray  in  the  larger  bodies.  The 
latter  disclaim  alliance  with  the  State,  and  refuse  to  pollute  their  tent,  or 
endanger  their  camp,  by  the  golden  wedge,  the  silver  shekels,  and  the 
Babylonish  garment.  Tiieir  character  is  not  less  pure,  nor  their  practical 
allegiance  more  doubtful,  than  their  paid  lellow-subjects. 

When  Oliver  Cromwell  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  the  representative  of  the 
Parliament,  whether  in  pretence  or  in  reality,  he  exhibited  a  concern  for 
the  auspicious  countenance  of  God  upon  his  undertaking.     He  requested 
that  Dr.  J.  Owen,  then  independent  minister  at  Coggeshall,  would  accom- 
pany him  in  his  expedition,  and  aid  him  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  Trinity- 
College,  Dublin.     Owen,  being  advised  by  other  ministers,  was  induced  to 
comply,  and  on  the  7th  of  June,  1649,  preached  a  sermon  before  the  gene- 
ral, the  officers  of  state,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  preparatory  to  the 
expedition  for  Ireland.     On  the  2d  of  July,  having  received  the  Parlia- ,, 
mentary  commission  as  chaplain  to  Lieut.-General  Cromwell,  he  proceeded. t 
•with  the  army,  which  sailed  in  August,  and  reached  Dublin  in  the  same 
month,  when  Owen  took  up  his  residence  in  Trinity  College.     He  was  bur- 
dened with  manifold  employments,  and  with  constant  preaching  to  a  nu- 
merous multitude  of  as  thirsty  people  after  the  gospel  as  ever  he  conversed 
with.     Nor  were  his  labours  without  success.     On  his  return  from  Ireland, 
February,  1650,  he  was  called  to  preach  before  the  Parliament,  when  he 
discovered  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  the  w  elfare  of  Ireland.     "  I  would 
there  were,"  says'he,  "  for  the  present,  one  Gospel  preacher  for  every  walled 
town  in  the  English  possessions  in  Ireland.     The  land  mourneth,  and  the 
people  perish,  for  want  of  knowledge  ;  many  run  to  and  fro,  but  it  is  upon  ^ 
other  designs — knowledge  is  not  incieased.     They  are   sensible  of  their  ^ 
wants,  and  cry  out  for  supply.     The  tears  and  cries  of  the  inhabitants  of  ^ 
Dublin  after  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  are  ever  in  my  view.     If  they' 
were  in  the  dark,  and  loved  to  have  it  so,  it  might  in  some  respects  close 
the  door  upon  the  bowels  of  our  comjjassion ;  but  they  cry  out  of  their  dark- 
ness, and  are  ready  to  follow  any  one  whosoever,  who  has  a  candle.     If  i 
their  being  without  the  Gospel  move  not  our  hearts,  it  is  hoped  their  impor-  >J 
tunate  cries  svill  disquiet  our  rest,  and  extort  help,  as  a  beggar  doth  alms."  *l 

He  then  directed  the  attention  of  the  Parliament  to  higher  concerns  than'T 
the  subjugation  of  Ireland ;  and  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  Committee^ 
to  consider  its  religious  state,  and  to  lake  other  steps  for  supplying  the  wanti^ 
and  redressing  the  grievances  of  a  country  so  ill-fated,    Cromwell  seconded 
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these  representations,  and  Parliament  passed  an  ordinance,  on  the  8th  of 
March,  for  the  encouragement  of  religion  and  learning  in  Ireland.  "  They 
invested  all  the  manors  and  lands,  late  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick,  together  with  the  parsonage  of 
Trim,  belonging  to  the  bishopric  of  Meath,  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  and  for  the  erecting, 
settling,  and  maintaining,another  college  in  the  said  city — and  of  a  master, 
fellows,  scholars,  and  public  professors ;  and  for  erecting  a  free  school, 
with  a  master,  usher,  scholars,  and  officers,  in  such  manner  as  any  five  of  the 
trustees,  with  the  consent  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  shall  direct  and  appoint. 
The  Lord-Lieutenant  to  nominate  the  governor,  masters,  &c.,  and  to  appoint 
them  their  salaries ;  and  the  trustees,  with  the  consent  of  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, shall  draw  up  statutes  and  ordinances  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Par- 
liament of  England."  The  University  of  Dublin  being  thus  revived,  and 
put  on  anew  footing,  the  Parliament  sent  over  six  of  their  most  acceptable 
preachers  to  give  it  reputation,  appointing  them  200^.  per  annum  out  of 
the  bishops'  lands ;  and  till  that  could  be  duly  raised,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
public  revenue.  By  these  methods,  learning  began  to  prosper ;  and  in  a 
few  years  religion  appeared  with  a  better  face  than  it  had  ever  done  in  this 
kingdom  before.  The  impartial  student  of  history  will  give  praise  where  it 
is  due;  and  the  politician  will  discern  that  the  Independants  were 
neither  Goths  nor  barbarians,  and  tliat  their  love  of  learning  was  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  height  of  their  spires,  or  the  breadth  of  their  phy- 
lactaries;  and  that  their  services  to  science  and  her  daughters,  were  not  less 
sincere  for  the  democratic  character  of  their  Church  government,  or  its  inde- 
pendance  of  the  State. 

The  Brownists,  or  Independants,  had  carried  their  doctrines  and  the 
practice  of  their  disciples  into  Ireland,  soon  after  they  had  established 
themselves  in  England.  In  1650,  Dr.  Samuel  Winter,  having  relinquished 
a  benefice  worth  400^.  per  annum  in  England,  went  over  with  the  other 
Parliamentary  Commissioners,  that  he  might  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Gospel  in  Ireland.  He  was  made  provost  of  Trinity  College,  which  he 
found  almost  desolate  and  forsaken  ;  but  under  his  care  it  became  a  valua- 
ble seminary  of  piety  and  learning.  He  was  pastor  of  an  Independant 
church  in  the  city  at  the  same  time ;  in  both  of  which  stations  he  continued 
till  the  Restoration.  After  his  appointment,inl655,ClaudiusGilbert, another 
congregational  minister,  in  Limerick,  Edward  Reynolds  and  J.  Warren, 
l)0th  ministers  of  the  same  persuasion,  united  with  Dr.  Winter,  as  the  afore- 
said minister  of  Christ  in  Ireland,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Richard  Baxter. 
John  Rogers,  author  of  "  The  Tabernacle  of  the  Sun,"  was  minister  of 
another  church  in  Dublin,  of  which  the  governor  of  Dublin,  Col.  Hew  son, 
was  a  member,  and  to  which  John  Byewater  and  Thomas  Huggins, 
preachers  of  the  word,  joined  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Thomas 
Patient  was  a  baptist  minister  at  Waterford,  and  having  accompanied  Ge- 
neral Fleetwood  to  Ireland,  usually  preached  in  the  cathedral.  Mr. 
Murcot  and  Dr.  Worth  were  also  ministers  of  the  same  persuasion.  Henry 
Cromwell,  son  of  the  Protector,  had  been  appointed  a  major-geneial  in 
Ireland  in  the  year  1(>54,  and  \\as  sworn,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1()67, 
Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland.  While  in  these  exalted  stations,  he  not  merely 
professed  himself  a  member  of,  and  communicated  with  a  particular  Inde- 
pendant church  in  Dublin,  (and  this  is  the  best  way  for  a  ruler  to  give 
countenance  to  religion)  but  he  also  avowed  his  desire  to  regulate  the  Irish 
government  in  conformity  with  such  principles.  It  was,  moreover,  testified 
by  a  competent  immber  of  the  community,  that  they  blessed  God  "  for  his 
equal  justice  to  all,  and  mercy  to  the  poor;  for  his  prudent  and  loving  car- 
riage to  all  that  fear  God,  though  of  different  judgments,  endeavouring  to 
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preserve  unity  and  love  amongst  them ;  for  the  countenance  that  himsdf 
^and  famil)^  gave  to  all  God's  public  ordinances,  by  their  constant  and 
reverent  attendance  on  them  ;  for  the  respect,  countenance,  and  encourage- 
ment, that  in  a  special  manner  he  gave  to  all  the  godly  ministers  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  we  do  also  declare,  and  that  upon  good  ground,  that,  generally, 
all  the  sober-minded  Christians  throughout  this  whole  land  are  of  the  same 
mind  with  us  herein  ;  dated  this  3d  day  of  June,  1656," — signed  by  many 
ministers. 

Dr.  Thomas  Harrison  had  gone  over  with  Lord  Henry  Cromwell, 
and  preached  for  several  years  in  Christ  church,  Dublin,  with  universal 
applause.  He  left  Dublin  at  the  Restoration  of  Charles;  but  returned 
when  silenced  in  England  by  the  act  of  uniformity.  He  exercised  his 
ministry  as  a  dissenter  in  Dublin,  having  a  flourishing  congiegation,  and 
many  persons  of  quality  for  his  constant  auditors.  Though  a  congrega- 
tionalist  in  church  government,  yet  he  managed  all  matters  with  such  dis- 
cretion, was  so  agi-eeable  and  eloquent  as  a  preacher,  and  so  insinuated 
himself  into  the  affections  of  his  people,  that  he  excited  the  admiration  of 
all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  complete  gentleman,  much  courted  for  his 
conversation — free  v.ith  the  meanest,  and  yet  fit  company  for  the  greatest 
persons.  Stephen  Charnock  resided  with  great  respect  in  the  family  of 
Harry  Cromwell,  and  exercised  his  ministry  on  the  Lord's-day  afternoons, 
to  the  admiration  of  the  most  judicious  Christians,  having  persons  of  the 
greatest  distinction  in  the  CiLy  of  Dublin  for  his  auditors,  and  being 
applauded  by  such  as  were  of  very  different  sentiments  from  himself. 
Many  commended  his  learning  and  abilities  who  had  no  regard  for  his 
piety.  Mr.  Samuel  Mather  also  went  over  about  the  same  time,  and  becafne 
colleague  to  Dr.  Winter.  He  preached  every  Lord's-day  morning  at  the 
church  of  St.  Nicolas,  and  once  in  the  six  weeks  before  the  Lord-Deputy 
and  his  council.  Though  an  Independant,  Owen  Wood  acknowledges  he 
•was  a  man  of  much  moderalion,  and  civil  to  Episcopalians,  when  he  had 
the  power  of  injuring  them.  He  died  in  Dublin,  in  1671.  Daniel  Wil- 
liams, D.D.  founder  of  the  Redcross-street  library,  London,  before  he 
was  nineteen  years  old,  was  regularly  admitted  a  preacher.  Seeing 
he  had  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  perform  his  ministry  in  England,  and 
j-eceiving  an  invitation  to  become  chaplain  to  the  Countess  of  Meath,  he 
readily  accepted  it,  and  came  to  Dublin.  There  he  found  a  refuge  from 
the  storm,  and  was  favoured  with  peculiar  opportimitics  of  usefulness. 
After  some  time  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral  oiiice  in  Wood-street,  Dub- 
lin, where  he  continued  for  twenty  years,  and  by  his  labours  in  the  pulpit, 
.his  prudent  advice,  and  his  access  to  people  of  rank,  God  made  hira  a 
.helper  of  many,  and  very  useful  in  his  cause.  He  filled  his  station  with 
unusual  acceptance  and  success — living  in  great  harmony  with  his 
brethren,  and  was  respected  by  most  hearty  Protestants ;  till,  with  many 
others,  after  escaping  some  threatening  dangers,  he  was  driven  from  thence 
by  the  tyrannical  government  and  violent  proceedings  of  the  popish  admi- 
nistration of  James  II. 

In  Dublin,  the  Presbyterian  and  other  dissenting  congregations  were, 
originally,  not  as  some  of  them  are  now,  connected  with  either  the 
synod  of  Ulster  or  Munster ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  besides  Wood- 
•stieet  chapel  (now  shut  up  and  almost  forgotten,  but,  as  appears  from 
past  history,  a  sphere  of  honourable  labour),  other  places  of  congrega- 
tional worship  were  held  by  the  Dissenters.  Plunket-street  JMeeting- 
iouse  was  not  joined  either  in  the  Dublin  Presbytery  or  with  the  Synod  of 
Ulster  till  the  middle  of  last  century.  Other  places  of  Protestant  dissenting 
worship  were  maintained  in  succession,  but  Congregationalism  has  not 
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spread  widely  in  Ireland.  There  nve  said  to  he  twenty-tlivee  cliuvolies  of 
that  denoiDiiuilion,  and  three  ministers,  at  present  in  Ireland.  Perhaps, 
altogether,  of  the  persons  by  connection  or  conviction  united,  there' 
may  not  be  more  than  three  thousand.  Their  preachers  receive  no  par- 
liamentary aid,  but  are  supported  entirely,  either  by  their  own  congrega- 
tions, or  by  the  subscriptions  of  fellow  Cliristians.  There  is  a  want  of 
combination  and  mutual  confidence,  or  intercourse,  which,  however  cha- 
racterised by  independancy,  does  not  secure  efi'iciency  and  success;  or  say 
much  for  the  zeal  of  this  denomination  in  Ireland. 

Why,  your  Lordship  may  demand,  have  I  entered  into  these  details,  and 
given  a  catalogue  of  men  long  since  gone  to  their  fathers  1*  It  is  to  shew, 
my  Lord,  that  religion  maybe  practised  and  promoted  by  men  who  are 
neither  the  "  hirelings  of  government,"  nor  the  "  opponents  of  the  powers  that 
be ;"  that  a  system  of  that  pure  and  simple  doctrine  was  propagated,  has  stood, 
and  will  yet  continue,  without  the  sunshine  of  court  favour  or  the  shield  of, 
legal  patronage  ;  whose  continuance  is  a  test  of  the  vitality  of  principles, 
of  their  sutficiency  to  sustain  such  minds  as  receive  them,  and  of  the 
practicability  of  their  application  to  society  at  large.  This  scheme  invites 
enquiry,  as  it  would  relieve  statesmen  and  governors  of  much  responsi- 
bility, danger,  and  dilliculty,  and  ensure  to  the  people  the  undisturbed  and 
untempting  enjoyment  of  the  most  sacred  privileges  and  most  exalted 
distinctions. 

I  remain  your  Lordship's  most  obedient  Servant, 

A  RESIDENT  IN  IRELAND. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  AND  COMMERCIAL 
INTERESTS— TAXATION,  AND  REVENUE. 

Sir,  North  of  England,  Juhj  8,  1833. 

It  must  be  quite  apparent  to  the  Manufacturing  and  Commer- 
cial Interests  of  this  Country,  from  the  disclosures  you  have  so  faithfully 
made  of  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  those  interests  have  been  confided, 
and  to  whom  they  looked  with  some  degree  of  hope  and  confidence  for 
better  things, — and  also,  from  the  way  in  which  several  very  great  and  im- 
portant questions  have  been  treated  and  disposed  of, — that  they  have  no- 
thing to  expect  from  the  present  Ministry.  It  seems  to  be  perfectly  under- 
stood that,  whatever  questicm  be  entertained,  the  interests  of  the  rich  and 
great  land-owners,  whether  justly  or  unjustly  supported,  shall  be  preserved, 
as  far  as  possible,  inviolate;  and  this  being  ascertained,  it  is  not  diliicult 
to  divine  the  reason  of  large  majorities  strengthening  this  violation  of, 
almost  every  pledge  made,  and  of  the  slender  opposition  which  all  Minis- 
terial measures  meet  with,  from  those  who  profess  to  be  as  anxious  as  the 
oppressed  for  their  removal  from  ofRce  and  power. 

There  appears  to  be  no  sound  principle  of  legislation  adopted  and  pur- 
sued—no helm  to  guide  the  ship  in  her  course — no  compass  to  point  to  the 
desired  liavim — nor  any  experienced  pilot  to  manage  the  vessel  of  the  State 
amidst  the  breakers,  shoals,  and  dangers  by  which  she  is  surrounded,  or  to. 
preserve  lier  from  that  gulf  of  destruction  to  which  she  is  evidently  hasten- 
ing, on  the  wings  of  heavy  aud  succeeding  squalls  of  commercial  embar- 
rassment and  distress. 
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I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  equitable  Plan  of  Taxation  devci- 
loped  in  one  of  your  lale  Numbers  of  The  Parliamentaiiy  Review,  and 
consider  it  the  most  feasible  which  has  hitherto  been  struck  out,  and  one 
■which  would  at  once  remove  every  cause  for  complaint  and  distress.  I  am, 
however,  confident  it  will  never  be  agreed  to  by  those  on  whom  the  duty 
devolves;  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that,  while  every  reduction  of 
Taxation  is  to  benefit  the  landed  interest,  the  details  of  every  measure  are 
directed  to  the  upholding  of  Monopolies,  and  the  covering  of  great  Capi- 
talists by  the  wing  of  special  protection — favours,  which,  in  a  time  of  need, 
will  be  expected  to  produce  the  quid  pro  quo.  It  was  justly  expected  by 
the  Commercial  and  Manufacluving  Interests  that  there  was,  at  any  rate, 
an  agreement  to  enquire  into  their  leal  condition,  when  a  Committee  was 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  on  the  rescinding  of  the  resolution  to  reduce  the 
Malt  Duty,  and  the  refusal  to  do  away  with  the  Taxes  on  Inhabited 
Houses  and  Windows  ;  but,  as  that  Committee  limils  its  enquiries  to  per- 
sons engaged  largely  in  trade  in  London  only,  it  is  clear  it  was  but  meant 
to  put  llie  subject  to  sleep.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  Soap  is  also 
neutralized  in  its  benefits  to  the  public  in  the  aiteialion  f^at  the  suggestion 
of  large  Capitalists  engaged  in  the  business)  of  the  payment  of  duty,  by  the 
manufacturers,  from  six  weeks  to  one  week, clearly  with  a  view  to  support 
the  Capitalist,  by  a  prevention  of  some  portion  of  competition. 

It  is  clear  that  these,  with  other  similar  proceedings,  are  indications  of 
the  disposition  of  Ministers  towards  those  whose  industry,  skill,  ca])ilal,  and 
cntCi prize,  are  the  support  of  this  as  of  every  other  nation,  and  their  disre- 
gard of  the  general  welfare.  It  would  be  well,  however,  for  them  to 
pause  in  their  career,  before  they  bring  about  a  state  of  things  which  will 
present  the  extremes  of  great  riches  and  dissipation,  with  squalid  poverty 
and  wretchedness,  accompanied  by  anarchy,  confusion,  and  the  breaking 
down  of  every  bond  which  unites  the  interests  of  society,  in  a  well-governed 
country. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

A  MANUFACTURER. 


DANGER  OF  HASTY    EXECUTION   OF  SENTENCES  OF 
DEATH. 

Sir,  Dublin^July  10,  1833. 

My  last  contained  a  '  Case'  of '  Mac  and  O'  versus  the  King,'  the 
present  may  appear  a  little  anomalous,  'tis  a  case  of  '  Rex  versus  Rex;' 
perhaps,  to*  the  latter  I  might  have  added,  '  falsely  so  called,'  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel. 

It  is  a  principle  in  our  laws  that  *  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,'  and  there 
is  much  beauty  in  the  abstraction  which  confers  on  him  this  negative  vir- 
tue ;  but  the  law  also  confers  on  him  a  nobler  attribute,  that  of  being  the 
feimtain  of  judicial  mercy.  Now  the  subject  of  my  present  complaint  is, 
that  the  *  plaintiiT'  is  robbed  of  his  undoubted  and  hereditary  right,  in  its 
niost  gracious  exercise,  too,  and,  what  is  more  cruel  still,  in  his  own  name 
also. 

By  the 25th  of  Geo.  IT,  I  think  it  is,  in  cases  of  murder,  the  judge  is  to 
direct  execution  to  follow  on  the  next  day  but  one  after  pronouncing  sen- 
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tence.  Were  the  sentence  the  result  of  an  infallible  tribunal,  it  is  unne- 
cessarily rapid;  but,  as  that  of  a  fallible  tribunal,  nothing  can  justify  the 
reckless  haste  with  which  a  fellow^  creature  is  thus  consigned  to  an  irrevo^ 
cable  doom.  However  atrocious  his  guilt,  and  however  certain  its  proofs, 
few  can  withhold  their  compassion  from  the  wretch  destined  to  suffer  the 
extreme  penalty  of  our  laws ;  but  our  most  painful  sympathies  must  be 
awakened  for  the  man,  who  may  be  condemned  innocent  to  a  fate  which 
admits  of  no  recal. 

I  once  believed  the  process  of  our  laws  was  too  guarded  to  admit  of 
much  risk  in  this  way,  but  I  am  obliged  to  retract  my  opinion.  I  have 
known  several  instances  where  men  were  found  '  guilty,'  who  afterwards 
proved  to  be  perfectly  innocent,  and  some  in  which  life  was  only  saved  by 
the  intervention  of  that  bright  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  which  I  trust,  may 
never  be  severed  from  it  while  capital  punishments  have  an  existence. 

I  will  relate  a  circumstance  which  occurred  some  time  since,  connected 
with  the  above  views,  and  which  excited  in  my  mind  no  slight  anxiety. 
I  was  spending  a  few  weeks  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  occurrence,  when  taking  up  the  paper  of  the  day,  I  read  an  account 
of  the  trial  of  two  men  for  murder.  The  evidence,  as  it  appeared  to  me, 
was  decisive  as  respected  the  one ;  as  regarded  the  other,  I  should  have 
deemed  it  wholly  inadequate  to  convict.  The  verdict  was,  without  any 
discrimination,  brought  in  of  '  guilty,'  against  both.  I  was  about  to  ad- 
dress the  Home  Department  on  the  subject,  but  found  the  hasty  vindic- 
liveness  of  the  law  admitted  no  time  for  that  purpose :  both  were  executed: 
the  one,  at  the  gallows,  avowed  his  guilt ;  the  other,  to  the  last,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  asserted  his  innocence,  and  the  other  fully  confirmed 
his  assertion.  My  own  conviction  unequivocally  is,  that  he  was,  of  the 
crime  with  which  he  was  charged,  perfectly  innocent. 

But  this  is  not  the  point  I  wish  to  establish  :  what  I  complain  of  is,  that 
the  exercise  of  the  King's  most  gracious  prerogative  is  intercepted  in  its 
source;  and  the  remedy  I  propose  is,  that  the  evidence,  finding,  and 
charge,  in  all  cases  of  felony  punishable  by  death,  shall  be  laid  before  the 
Privy  Council,  and  receive  their  approval,  before  order  for  execution  can 
issue. 

R.  T.  H. 


ABOLITION   OF   IMPRISONMENT    FOR   DEBT.— FORMER 
PRECEDENT  FOR  THIS  MEASURE. 

Sir,  Middlesex,  July  12,  1833. 

I  was  glad  to  observe,  a  few  weeks  since,  that  the  Solicitor-General 
had  proposed  to  bring  in  a  Bill  "  for  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for 
debt,  and  to  provide  for  the  more  effectual  administration  of  the  property 
of  debtors." 

As  an  addition  to  the  numerous  proofs  that  "  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,"  allow  me  to  offer  you  some  account  of  a  publication  which  I 
possess,  in  a  collection  of  pamphlets  printed  during  the  Interregnum.  It  is 
entitled,  "  A  List  of  all  the  prisoners  in  the  Upper  Bench  Prison,  remaining 
in  custody  the  3rd  of  May,  1653,  delivered  in  by  Sir  John  Lenthall, 
[Marshall]  to  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Councill  of  State,  for  ex- 
amining of  the  state  of  the  said  prison,  with  the  times  of  their  first  com- 
mitment, and  the  causes  of  their  detention  :    and  also  the  substance  of  the 
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propositions  made  by  the  Committee  to  the  prisoners,  with  their  answers 
thereunto.  Published  for  the  information  of  all  such  as  are  concerned 
therein.     By  the  appointment  of  the  Committee." 

From  the  "  Proposition  and  Answers  "  it  appears  that  this  Committee  had 
entertained  precisely  the  just  and  liberal  design  of  the  Solicitor-General. 
Among  the  seven  of  which  the  Committee  was  composed,  the  only  names 
which  (except  on  this  title-page)  have  reached  our  time,  are  Colonel 
Thomas  Pride  and  Colonel  Tomlinson."  The  first  is  famous  for  an  act 
of  military  violence  in  1648,  when  he  forcibly  detained  from  the  House 
certain  Commoners,  obnoxious  to  his  party.  He  and  Colonel  Tomlinson 
had  sat  among  the  King's  judges,  and  the  latter  had  commanded  the  guard 
during  Charles's  imprisonment,  and  on  the  scaffold.  His  humane  conduct, 
when  on  this  unpleasant  service.  Wood,  the  partisan  of  Royalty,  thus 
attests  (Athert.  0x0)1.  u.  700) — "  Coll.  Math.  Tomlinson,  wheresoever  he 
was  about  the  King,  was  so  civil,  both  towards  His  Majesty  and  such  as 
attended  him,  as  gained  him  the  King's  good  opinion  ,  and  as  an  evidence 
thereof,  he  gave  him  his  gold  pick-tooth-case,  as  he  was  one  time  walking 
in  the  presence-chamber." 

The  prisoners  in  the  Upper  Bench  Prison  were  393 !  and  "  the  total  sum  of 
their  actions  and  executions,  976,122  pounds."  I  know  not  what  propor- 
tion 393  bore,  in  1653,  to  the  number  of  incarcerated  debtors  in  the  country 
at  laree.  By  a  very  recently  published  estimate,  "  the  prisoners  in  England 
and  Wales,  in  1832,  were  16,470,  of  whom  4,093  maintained  themselves." 

When  I  have  more  leisure,  and  your  pages  less  occupation,  I  may  pro- 
bably revert  to  this  old  pamphlet,  and  the  interesting  objects  of  civilization 
with  \Ahich  it  is  connected.  In  the  mean  time,  I  rejoice  in  the  progress  of 
the  Solicitor-General's  Bill,  and  trust  it  will  not  be  spoiled  in  its  perilous 
passage  through  the  Upper  House. 

CIVIS  RUSTICUS. 


TRUE  AND  FALSE  HAPPINESS   CONTRASTED. 

True  happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an  enemy  to  pomp  and  noise ;  it 
arises  in  the  first  place,  from  the  enjoyment  of  one's  self;  and  in  the  next, 
from  the  friendship  and  conversation  of  a  few  select  companions  ;  it  loves 
shade  and  solitude,  and  naturally  haunts  groves  and  fountains,  fields  and 
meadows ;  in  short,  it  feels  every  thing  it  wants  within  itself,  and  receives 
no  addition  from  multitudes  of  witnesses  and  spectators.  On  the  contrary, 
false  happiness  loves  to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world 
upon  her.  She  does  not  receive  any  satisfaction  from  the  applauses  which 
she  gives  herself,  but  from  the  admiration  which  she  raises  in  others.  She 
flourishes  in  courts  and  palaces,  theatres  and  assemblies,  and  has  no  exist- 
ence but  when  she  is  looked  upon. — Addison. 

A   ROYAL   LAW. 

Henry  VIIT.  made  a  law,  that  all  7nen  might  read  the  Scriptures,  except 
servants ;  but  no  womeriy  except  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  who  had  leisure, 
and  might  ask  somebody  the  meaning. — Selden. 
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FAME. 

I  STOOD  where  Chiefs  forgotten  strove, 

And  ga/ing  o'er  the  heath, 
I  thought  of  those  who  fought  above, 
I  thought  of  those  beneath. 
They  left  no  trace 
On  plain  or  hill, 
But  Nature's  face 
Was  glorious  still. 

Fame  was  the  wreath,  on  many  a  soil. 

In  many  a  fiekl  they  sought. 
Yet  the  reward  of  all  their  toil 
A  grave  inglorious  bought. 
By  hostile  hand 
To  perish  there, — 
A  stranger  land 
Their  sepulchre. 

Nor  there  to  mourn  the  pilgrim  came. 

As  poets  idly  .=ung, 
O'er  them  who  deemed  immortal  fame, 
(From  heaven,  though  brightly  sprung) 
Could  dwell  alone 
In  man's  vain  breath  ; — 
Or  glory  won 
On  fields  of  death. 

Then  let  the  seasons  as  they  pass. 
Their  robe  of  greenness  spread  ; 
Of  hide  with  winter  snows  the  grass, 
As  thick  as  once  the  dead  : 
The  flower  that  wide 
Its  fragrance  flung. 
E'en  from  thy  side, 
O  chief!  it  sprung. 

He  that  is  great  in  doing  good. 

Though  nameless  and  unknown, 
Pleads  loftier  claim  than  deeds  of  blood, 
Or  rights  of  sword  or  throne  : 
To  him  be  given 
The  wreath  below, 
And  flowers  of  heaven 
Shall  deck  his  brow. 

C.  Richonl*,  fiinter,  1()0,  St.  Martin's  I^ne,  Charing  Cross. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS.— July  18. 

The  adjourned  debate  on  the  Irish  Church  Bill  was  continued,  with 
a  very  full  attendance  of  the  Peers. 

The  debate  was  opened  by  Lord  Carberry,  who  condemned  gene- 
rally the  policy  adopted  by  the  Ministers  with  respect  to  L-eland ;  and 
read  largely  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle.  He  objected  to  the 
Bill  strongly ;  but  still,  considering  that  something  should  be  done, 
he  would  vote  for  the  second  reading,  to  get  it  into  Committee. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  the  principal  champion  of  the  Church 
on  this  occasion,  and  spoke  for  four  hours  against  the  Bill.  The 
general  drift  of  his  argument  was  to  shew,  that  ever  since  Catholic 
Emancipation  had  been  conceded,  the  Church  had  been  in  danger 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  Catholic  party :  and  he  contended  that 
if  the  friends  of  the  Protestant  establishment  did  not  make  a  stand 
now,  the  whole  would  soon  be  swept  away.  He  quoted  largely  from 
evidence  taken  before  Parliament,  as  well  as  from  pamphlets  of 
various  authors,  in  support  of  his  position,  but  more  especially  from 
the  evidence  and  writings  of  Dr.  Doyle,  and  the  speeches  and  letters 
of  Mr.  O'Connell.  The  Reverend  Prelate  entered  into  a  complete 
history  of  all  the  controversies  between  the  conflicting  parties  on  this 
subject,  and  left  nothing  unsaid  that  could  strengthen  his  opposition 
to  the  Bill,  which  he  considered  to  be  fraught  with  present  injury  and 
ultimate  destruction  to  the  Protestant  Established  Church. 

Lord  Stourton,  a  Catholic  Peer,  made  a  short  but  very  appro- 
priate reply  to  some  of  the  aspersions  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter;  as 
the  following  extract  from  his  pithy  and  spirited  speech  will  shew : — 

'He  denied  that  the  Catholics  professed  the  tenets  which  the  right 
reverend  prelate  had  asserted  were  part  and  parcel  of  their  faith ;  and  he 
held  it  to  be  unwarrantable  and  contrary  to  Christian  charity  to  make  ex 
parte  statements  the  foundation  of  sweeping  accusations  against  a  body  of 
as  loyal  and  well-intentioned  subjects  as  any  in  the  empire.  The  right 
reverend  prelate  said  that  the  present  Bill  was  repugnant  to  the  Protestant 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  implying  that  its  supporters  mast  therefore 
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be  the  foes,  secret  or  open,  of  the  Protestant  Establishment.  Was  this  the 
way,  he  would  ask,  that  a  Bill  sent  up  to  them  by  the  almost  unanimous 
voice  of  the  first  Parliament  which  for  centuries  could  be  said  to  represent 
the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  people  was  to  be  treated  ?  (Hear.)  Might 
not  the  difference  of  opinion  which  obtained,  even  on  the  bench  of  bishops 
itself,  as  to  its  merit,  have  taught  the  right  reverend  prelate  to  judge  some- 
what more  charitably  of  the  advocates  of  that  measure  ?  (Hear.)  This 
readiness  to  impute  none  but  bad  motives  said  not  much  in  favour  of  the 
impugner's  Christian  charity.  The  right  reverend  prelate  asserted  that  the 
Catholics  were  taught  to  disregard  the  obligations  of  an  oath.  Gracious 
goodness !  What,  then,  had  shut  out  the  Catholics  for  more  than  a  century, 
not  only  from  Parliament  but  almost  all  the  political  advantages  of  the 
Constitution?  (Hear,  hear.)  The  right  reverend  prelate  cited  several 
obscure  tracts  and  pamphlets,  which  only  extraordinary  zeal  could  have 
fen-etted  out  as  the  orthodox  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  and  discipline.  The 
Catholics  repudiated  them  ;  he,  as  a  Catholic,  disowned  them  ;  and  as  well 
and  as  fairly  might  some  one-sided  pamphlet,  written  to  make  out  a  case 
of  intolerance,  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  charitable  and  tolerant  spirit  of 
the  Church  of  England.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  right  reverend  prelate  had 
quoted  on  that  and  other  occasions  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Doyle,  as  if  that 
eminent  person  were  the  only  authority  in  the  Irish  Catholic  hierarchy. 
Now,  he  (Lord  Stourton)  admired  the  ability  displayed  in  those  writings,  but 
dissented  from  many  of  them  as  strongly  as  could  any  Protestant  member  of 
that  House  (hear,  hear) ;  but  he  must  protest  against  their  being  cited  as 
canons  of  the  Catholic  worship  and  practice.  (Hear.)  Dr.  Doyle  was  a 
writer  of  pamphlets — political  pamphlets;  some  such  might  perhaps  be 
found  on  the  episcopal  bench  of  that  House  ;  and  with  as  much  truth  and 
justice  might  some  partisan  political  pamphlet,  of  a  dignitary  of  the 
Established  Church,  be  quoted  as  the  standard  of  its  theological  doctrine, 
as  Dr.  Doyle's  political  effusions  as  irrefragable  demonstrations  of  the  civil 
tendency  of  the  Catholic  faith.'  (Hear,  hear.) 

Lord  Plunkett  followed,  and,  with  his  usual  force  and  ability 
took  a  wide  range  over  the  various  topics  adverted  to  by  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter ;  but  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  question  of  the  co- 
ronation oath,  on  which  he  shed  such  light,  that  we  extract  that  por- 
tion of  his  speech  with  great  satisfaction.     It  was  thus. 

*  It  was  contended  that  in  concurring  in  this  enactment  the  Sovereign 
would  be  violating  the  oath  he  took  at  the  coronation;  that,  in  short,  the 
coronation  oath  opposed  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  sanction  of  such  a  mea- 
sure. He  would  take  tlie  liberty  to  state  his  notion  with  regard  to  the  co- 
ronation oath,  and  he  would  state,  candidly  and  fairly,  that  he  had  no  re- 
collection that  the  oath  was  used  in  former  times  in  a  different  sense  from 
that  in  which  it  was  now  used.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  coronation 
oath  was  a  contract  entered  into  between  the  King  and  his  subjects,  lay  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical, — between  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  This  contract 
was  equally  binding  on  all,  not  simply  binding  with  respect  to  the  church, 
but  with  respect  to  the  whole  people.  He  would  go  further  and  say  that 
if  the  oath  produced  the  people,  with  whom  it  was  contracted — if  it  produced 
ihem  no  benefit,  then  it  might  be  diverted  from  its  original  intent;  but  as 
to  its  implying  a  compulsory  discharge  of  its  professions,  when  that  per- 
formance would  be  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  parties  with  whom  the 
oath  was  contracted,  from  that  doctrine  he  solemnly  protested.  The  oath 
was,  in  his  opinion,  nothing  more  than  a  solemn  attestation  in  the  presence 
of  God,  between  the  King  and  his  subjects.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  contract, 
like  all  other  contracts,  might  surely  be  put  an  end  to  with  the  consent  of 
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the  parties  contracting.  If  it  were  asked  wliether  the  coronation  oath  were 
merely  a  vow  between  two  parties,  and  understood  to  bind  in  the  sense  in 
which  each  party  took  it,  he  would  answer  yes ;  it  was  merely  a  solemn 
attestation  between  man  and  man ;  and  in  this  latter  meaning  might  not 
the  case  arise  in  which  all  classes  of  the  people,  nay,  even  the  king  himself, 
might  desire  its  abrogation  ?  But  how  could  this  be  done,  how  could  the 
general  wishes  of  the  nation  be  gratified,  if  the  oath  were  registered  in 
heaven  and  irrevocable.  (Loud  cries  of"  Hear.")  Such  a  predicament  would 
put  every  species  of  improvement  to  the  stop  :  it  would  be  impossible  to 
escape  from  its  trammels.  But  let  this  question  of  the  coronation  oath  be 
further  considered.  What  was  its  nature  before  the  reformation  ?  Was  it 
not  then  just  as  binding  upon  the  King  as  it  was  now  ?  Certainly  it  was; 
and  if  its  binding  quality  had  been  equally  insisted  upon,  it  was  evident  no 
reformation  would  have  taken  place  in  the  Church  at  all.  Was  not  Edward 
VI,  that  pious  monarch,  bound  by  his  vow,  always  registered  in  heaven ! 
to  maintain  the  Catholic  religion  in  England  ?  He  was,  but  he  fortunately 
happened  to  die  before  he  was  called  upon  to  break  his  oath.  (A  laugh.) 
Was  not  Queen  Elizabeth  equally  bound  .^  But  how,  he  besought  the 
House,  did  she  act?  In  truth,  if  the  doctrine  respecting  the  coronation  oath 
which  was  now  set  up  were  valid  at  all,  the  Reformation,  by  the  strictest 
corollary,  was  stamped  with  the  crime  of  perjury.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  noble 
and  learned  lord  then  cited  the  testimony  of  Bishop  Watson  with  respect 
to  the  binding  nature  of  the  coronation  oath,  and  quoted  the  (pinion  of 
that  prelate  in  favour  of  its  abrogation,  whenever  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament on  certain  points  should  require  that  step  to  be  taken.  (This  quo- 
tation was  received  with  loud  cries  of  "  hear.")  When  he  took  all  these 
circumstances  into  consideration,  he  flattered  himself  that  in  the  light  he 
viewed  the  question  it  was  clear  and  intelligible.  How  did  the  case  stand 
at  the  period  of  the  revolution  ?  He  would  settle  this  point  by  appealing  to 
the  preamble  of  the  act  1  of  William  and  Mary  from  which  it  would  be 
seen  that  no  intention  was  entertained  by  the  Sovereign  of  that  period  of 
altering  the  substance  and  binding  nature  of  the  oath  before  in  force.  The 
enactment  which  followed  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  was  to  the  effect  that — 
"  Be  it  enacted,  that  the  king  should  swear  to  rule  this  kingdom  and  the 
dominions  appertaining  thereto  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
same.  Secondly,  that  he  should  administer  the  laws  with  justice  and 
mercy ;  and,  lastly,  that  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  he  would  maintain  the 
laws  of  God  and  the  Protestant  religion  as  by  law  established,  and  to  pre- 
serve to  the  bishops  and  clergy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law 
should  appertain  to  them  or  any  of  them."  That  was  the  effect  of  the  terms 
of  the  oath  established  at  the  period  of  the  revolution.  The  contract  be- 
tween the  monarch  on  the  throne  and  the  people  whom  he  governed  was 
special  and  defined,  and  though  the  character  of  the  oath  might  be  altered, 
the  character  of  the  contract  still  remained,  and  from  it  the  King  could  be 
freed  with  the  concurrence  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature.' 

Lord  Mansfield  made  a  feeble  speech  against  the  Bill,  and  liord 
Lansdowne  a  strong  one  in  its  support:  but  neither  of  them  con- 
tained matter  of  sufficient  point  or  novelty  to  give  much  weight  to 
either  side  of  the  question;  when  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  moved 
an  adjournment  of  the  Debate,  and  the  House  separated  at  lialf-past 
one  o'clock. 


s  '^ 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— July  18. 

The  discussion  on  Lord  Ashley's  Ten  Hours'  Factory  Bill  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  the  morning  and  evening  sittings ;  several  very  im- 
portant motions  being  withdrawn  to  give  place  to  it;  among  others, 
Mr.  Bulwer's  motion  for  repealing  the  Stamp  Duties  on  Newspapers, 
and  Major  Fancourt's,  for  the  abolition  of  Military  Flogging. 

Lord  Ashley's  Bill  was  for  limiting  the  labour  of  all  persons  under 
eighteen,  to  ten  hours  in  the  day  :  the  objections  raised  to  which  by 
the  Manufacturers,  were,  that  this  would  compel  an  equal  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labour  for  adults ;  and  that  if  their  mills  could  only  work 
for  ten  hours  in  each  day  instead  of  twelve,  they  would  be  beaten  by 
foreign  competition ;  as  in  America,  France,  Germany,  and  Swit- 
zerland, the  cotton  manufacturers  were  making  great  progress,  and 
treading  close  upon  their  heels.  The  speeches  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion are  all  most  imperfectly  reported,  probably  owing  to  the  much 
greater  interest  felt  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
drawing  off  the  best  reporters  to  that  House.  We  give,  however, 
some  portions  of  the  most  important  of  them. 

*  Lord  Althorp  rose,  and  said  the  question  the  Committee  were  called 
upon  to  decide  was,  whether  the  number  of  hours,  and  the  age  (eighteen 
years)  mentioned  in  the  clause,  were  proper  to  stand.  The  first  point  was, 
were  persons  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  to  be  considered  as  children  re- 
quiring legal  protection?  and  the  second  was,  did  the  Committee  consider 
ten  hours'  labour  each  day  too  much  or  too  little  ?  He  did  not  propose  in 
any  way  to  interfere  with  the  protection  given  to  young  persons  by  Sir 
J.  Hobhouse's  Bill.  So  far  from  that  being  his  object,  he  would  at  once 
consent  to  its  provisions  being  extended  to  other  mills  than  cotton  ones. 
(Cheers.)  He  confessed  he  did  look  at  the  Bill  then  in  Committee  with 
very  considerable  apprehension.  (Hear.)  It  might  be  attended  with  ex- 
treme danger  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  Country ;  and,  of 
course,  if  it  had  any  tendency  to  hurt  that  interest,  it  would  take  away  the 
very  bread  of  the  people  for  whose  benefit  the  Bill  was  intended,  by  de- 
priving them  of  their  labour.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now  it  was  clear  that  if  such 
an  event  was  to  happen',  the  consequences  would  be  most  alarming,  for  the 
effect  must  be,  that  great  masses  of  people  would  be  suffering  from  famine; 
and  who  could  contemplate  such  a  state  of  things  without  great  apprehen- 
sion ?  The  question,  then,  was,  whether  the  limitation  of  hours  proposed 
in  the  Bill  would  not  have  a  tendency  to  produce  such  a  calamity.  He 
thought  it  was  quite  clear  that  if  they  prevented  all  persons  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  from  working  longer  than  ten  hours  a  day,  the  effect  would 
he  to  prevent  the  manufacturers  from  working  their  mills  longer  than  that 
period.  Then,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  manufacturing 
labour  of  the  Country  to  ten  hours  a  day,  when  all  other  nations  who  were 
rivalling  us  in  manufactures,  were  unfettered  in  their  mode  of  conducting 
their  business  ?  It  might  be,  and  it  had  before  been  said,  that  the  only 
effect  of  it  would  ])e  to  make  the  manufacturers  embark  a  larger  capital, 
and  build  more  mills,  so  that  the  only  loss  would  be  the  interest  upon  the 
extra  capital.  Now,  at  the  present  moment,  improvements  were  every 
day  taking  place  in  machinery,  so  that  wliat  was  in  use  a  few  years  ago, 
was  now  thrown  aside.  Now,  suppose  those  improvements  were  to  take 
place  every  five  yetirs,  the  difference  in  the  manufacturer's  profits  would 
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be  immense,  if  his  labours  were  cut  down  from  twelve  to  ten  hours.  The 
effect  might  be,  to  drive  the  manufacturer  out  of  the  market,  as  he  would 
not  then  be  able  to  compete  with  the  rivalry  of  other  countries. 

*  The  House  had  been  told,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  the  case,  that  at  the 
present  time,  though  in  full  work,  the  manufacturers  were  working  at  the 
lowest  possible  profit ;  if,  therefore,  any  considerable  reduction  of  that 
profit  took  place,  the  effect  would  be  that  the  manufacturers  would  be 
working  at  a  loss,  and  they  could  not  continue  their  business.  The  conse- 
quence, therefore,  of  any  arrangement  that  would  diminish  materially  the 
operations  of  the  mills,  would  act  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  wages  of  the 
workmen.  Those  wages,  it  was  well  known,  were  at  the  present  time  very 
moderate ;  and  he  thought  that  the  advantage  to  the  workmen  of  only 
working  for  ten  hours  a  day,  accompanied  with  a  diminution  of  their  wages, 
would  not  confer  any  benefit.  (Hear.)  The  House  had  heard  a  great  deal 
of  the  effect  the  work  in  these  manufactories  had  upon  the  health  of  the 
persons  employed.  It  had  been  stated  before  the  Committee,  that  the 
general  appearance  of  the  young  persons  was  pallid,  but  in  the  evidence 
before  the  commissioners  it  had  been  stated  that  that  was  generally  in  the 
boys,  but  that  the  girls  were  as  healthy  as  they  possibly  could  be.  With 
respect  to  the  deformity  of  the  person,  it  was  in  evidence  that  most  cases  of 
deformity  had  occurred  when  the  machinery  was  diff*ereutly  constructed, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  operation  of  a  machinery  so  constructed,  had  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  deformity. 

*  Having  these  views,  he  must  confess  that  he  did  not  look  to  any  alte- 
ration in  the  present  system  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  but  with  fear 
and  trembling.  However,  he  was  inclined,  and  he  thought  that  was  going 
as  far  as  the  legislature  could  safely  proceed — to  protect  those  who  were 
totally  unable  to  protect  themselves ;  and  in  this  opinion,  that  protection 
ought  to  be  extended  to  children  not  having  entered  their  fourteenth  year.  The 
recommendation  of  the  commissioners  was,  that  they  should  not  work  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day,  and  in  that  recommendation  he  was  inclined  to 
acquiesce,  because  he  did  not  think  the  effect  of  adopting  that  course  was 
likely  to  be  destructive  of  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  country. 
He  apprehended  that  the  following  of  that  recommendation  would  not  have 
the  effect  of  compelling  the  mills  generally  to  be  stopped  more  than  at 
present  was  provided  for  by  Sir  John  Hobhouse's  act.  (Hear.)  That,  in 
his  opinion,  was  all  the  House  could  at  present  safely  do ;  and  if  it  was 
afterwards  proved  that  further  protection  was  required  for  the  children 
he  could  see  no  reason  why  the  legislature  should  not  again  interfere.  He 
trusted  that  the  committee  would  be  cautious  how  it  proceeded,  as  one  false 
step  might  be  productive  of  the  most  incalculable  mischief,  and  might  in- 
terfere with  the  right  of  the  manufacturer  to  compete  with  foreign  rivals. 
(Hear.)  The  noble  lord,  after  again  beseeching  the  committee  to  act  with 
caution,  concluded  by  proposing,  as  an  amendment,  that  instead  of  the  word 
"eighteen"  the  word  "thirteen"  should  be  inserted;  expressing,  at  the 
same  time,  his  intention  of  following  that  up  by  substituting  "  eight"  in- 
stead of  "  ten  "  hours,  agreeable  to  the  recommendation  of  the  commis- 
sioners.' 

Several  speeches  were  made  on  both  sides,  of  which  no  notice  is 
taken  in  the  daily  papers ;  and  many  of  them  that  are  reported  are 
given  not  merely  with  great  brevity,  but  extreme  inaccuracy.  We 
select  from  among  the  whole,  the  few  that  we  deem  most  important, 
and  that  come  the  nearest  to  the  substance  of  what  was  really  said. 
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'  Mr.  Fryer  thought  that  somctliing  ()u<>ht  to  he  done  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  children  employed  in  factories.  But  legislative  enactments  merely 
limiting  the  hours  of  labour  would  not  cure  the  evil.     It  was  dire  neces- 
sity which  compelled  these  children  to  undergo  excessive  labour,  and  the 
only  means  of  doing  away  with  that  neceisity  was  by  opening  a  free  trade 
in  com,  and  taking  from  the  landed  proprietors  the  monopoly  of  food.     It 
was  impossible  that  things  could  go  on  in  their  present  state.     There  must 
be  a  reduction  of  taxation  ;  and  there  must  be  a  revolution  in  that  House 
or  out  of  it.     It  was  for  the  House  to  decide  whether  that  revolution  should 
he  peaceable  or  attended  with  bloodshed.  ("  Hear,  hear,"  and  cries  of"  Oh !") 
The  people  might  be  supposed  to  have  an  interest  in  revolution.     In  the 
first  place,  a  revolution  would  sponge  out  the  national  debt ;    and  in  the 
next  it  would  sweep  away  the  Church  Establishment  and  the  tithes — not  the 
religion,  (for  the  people  loved  that)  but  the  temporalities  of  the  Church. 
It  would  also  sweep  away  the  whole  nest  of  sinecures,  and  all  kinds  of 
monopolies.     (Hear,  hear.)     All  this  might  be  effected  much  more  easily 
than  honourable  members  imagined.  If  in  a  time  of  deep  distress  the  people 
should  rise  in  arms,  what  would  become  of  the  members  of  that  House, 
and  of  the  nobles  of  the  land  ?     Suppose  200  or  300  lives  were  lost,  what 
did  that  matter  compared  with  such  great  results?  The  honourable  member, 
after  alluding  to  the  scenes  of  the  Palais  Royal  during  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  condemning  generally  the  conduct  of  Ministers,  and  in  particular 
their  pickpocket  attempt  to  compromise,  as  he  called  it,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Irish  Church  Bill,  reverted  to  the  question  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House.    He  said  that  though  he  considered  the  bill  a  contemptible  and 
delusive  measure,  he  should  vote  for  it,  (laughter)  because  it  would  either 
be  evaded,  or,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  put  a  stop  to  trade,  and  then  the 
masters  would  join  the  people  in  their  endeavours  to  get  rid  of  that  cursed, 
damnable  law,  the  corn  law.     ("  Hear,"  and  laughter.) 

'  Mr.  Hardy  thought  that  in  deciding  upon  this  question,  the  House 
need  only  refer  to  the  evidence  of  the  medical  witnesses.  It  was  perfectly 
absurd  to  say  that  a  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  while  a  child  only  one  day 
above  that  age  might  be  compelled  to  work  twelve  hours.  No  man  with 
the  feelings  of  a  parent  would  propose  to  work  persons  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  eighteen  in  the  same  way  as  he  would  work  adults.  He  trusted 
the  House  would  do  impartial  justice  to  these  poor  children,  and  extend  to 
them  that  protection  of  which  they  stood  so  much  in  need. 

*  Mr.  Pease  said,  he  had  given  the  greatest  consideration  to  this  import- 
ant question.  The  result  of  all  his  inquiries  and  experience  induced  him  to 
give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  .amendment  of  the  noble  lord  (Althorp.)  He 
expressed  great  pleasure  at  seeing  that  the  principle  of  Sir  J.  Hobhouse's 
bill  was  to  be  applied  to  all  the  manufactories  of  the  Country ;  and  was  of 
opinion  that  if  it  had  been  d(me  at  an  earlier  period,  the  Country  would  not 
have  had  all  this  outcry  about  factory  children.  It  was  his  deliberate 
opinion  that  no  child  ought  to  work  ten  hours  a  day ;  and  for  that  reason 
alone,  which  he  thought  a  very  sufficient  one,  he  should  vote  in  the  manner 
he  had  expressed. 

*  Mr.  BoLi-iNG  denied  the  truth  of  the  evidence  given  on  the  committee, 
that  cruelty  was  exercised  towards  the  children  in  the  factories  to  which  the 
provisions  of  Sir  John  Hobhouse's  bill  extended.  The  honourable  member 
suggested  that  instead  of  passing  the  present  bill,  it  would  be  a  more  pru- 
dent course  to  postpone  the  subject  for  a  year,  to  ascertain  if  the  evils  com- 
plained of  might  ncvtbe  remedied  by  the  application  of  Sir  John  Hobhouse's 
act,  with  the  addition  of  inspectors  into  the  factories.  He  should  therefore, 
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in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  many  of  liis  friends,  think  it  his  duty  to 
submit  tliis  view  of  the  case  to  the  decision  of  the  House  in  a  distinct  pro- 
position.   (This  suggestion  was  received  with  great  cheering.) 

'  Mr.  M.  Philips  had  given  the  subject  the  greatest  consideration,  but 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  the  measure  of  the  noble  lord  (Ashley)  was  so 
surrounded  with  perplexity  and  confusion,  that  he  could  not  conscientiously 
give  it  his  support.  A  great  stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  cruelty  exercised 
in  the  factories  towards  the  children.  He  admitted  that  individual  cases 
might  exist ;  but  wherever  they  were  to  be  found,  he  contended  they 
existed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  master  manufacturers.  The  factory 
system  had  been  universally  condemned,  nor  did  he  intend  to  defend  it ; 
but  he  did  say,  that  if  the  evils  had  grown  into  the  system  to  the  extent 
complained  of,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  find  a  remedy  in  any  one  legis- 
lative measure.  Having  had  some  practical  experience  in  these  matters, 
he  should  for  these  reasons  give  his  support  to  the  amendment  of  the  noble 
lord  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  preference  to  the  bill  of  the  noble 
member  for  Dorsetshire. 

'  Mr.  CoBBETT  said,  the  House  had  that  night  made  a  wonderful  dis- 
covery— a  discovery  which  would  be  hailed  by  the  constituents  of  the  hon. 
members  in  Lancashire  with  heartfelt  delight.  Hitherto  we  had  boasted 
that  the  shipping  interest,  the  maritime  commerce,  and  the  agriculture  of 
the  country,  &c.,  were  the  principal  means  of  her  support,  but  the  House 
had  that  night  discovered  that  it  was  300,000  little  girls  in  Lancashire. 
(Laughter.)  For  they  had  found  that  by  taking  off  two  hours  a  day  from 
the  labour  of  these  little  children,  the  manufacture  of  the  Country  would 
be  totally  ruined,  and  grievous  competition  all  over  the  globe  would  effect 
the  destruction  of  the  empire.     (Laughter.) 

*  Lord  Althorp  commended  the  conduct  of  those  honourable  members 
who  had  been  returned  to  that  House  by  new  constituences  under  the  Reform 
Bill, upon  the  present  occasion,  and  regretted  the  honourable  Member  for  Old- 
ham formed  the  only  remarkable  and  solitary  contrast.  His  object,  by  the 
amendment  he  had  moved,  was  to  establish  a  principle  that  factory  chil- 
dren should  be  protected  by  law,  but  he  thought  it  was  not  advisable  to  in- 
terfere with  the  domestic  arrangements  of  their  families  more  than  was  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

'  The  House  divided,  when  the  numbers  were — For  the  original  clause, 
93 ;  for  Lord  Althorp's  amendment,  238. 

'  Lord  Ashley  said,  that  as  this  Bill  had  now,  after  a  full  discussion, 
been  fairly  defeated,  it  would  ill  become  him  to  offer  any  further  interfer- 
ence. It  was  now  at  the  disposal  of  His  Majesty's  Government.  He 
(Lord  Ashley)  had  not  taken  up  the  Bill  from  any  desire  merely  to  obtain 
popularity ,^but  he  had  been  actuated  solely  by  a  wish  to  benefit  the  work- 
ing classesof  this  country :  and  he  could  only  say  in  addition,  that  into 
whosever  hands  the  Bill  might  pass  for  disposal,  might  God  prosper  his 
endeavours.     (Cheers.) 

*  Lord  Althorp  said  that  the  noble  lord  (Ashley)  could  not  suppose  that 
any  but  the  best  motives  had  been  attributed  to  him  in  having  brought 
forward  the  Bill,  and  during  its  discussion.  As  the  Bill  was  now  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government,  he  (Lord  Althorp)  would  suggest,  as  the  best 
course  to  be  pursued,  that  the  Chairman  should  report  progress,  when  they 
could  consider  what  further  steps  should  be  taken.  He  certainly  thought 
that  the  evidence  before  them  proved  that  the  factory  children  required 
protection,  and  he  (Lord  Althorp)  would  therefore  propose  such  amend- 
ments as  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  propose  for  the  purpose  of  eflfecting  that 
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o])ject.     llie  nohle  lord,  therefore,  moved  that  the  Chaiiinan  report  pro- 
gress, and  obtain  leave  to  sit  again. 

*  The  House  then  resumed.' 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS,— July  19. 

In  the  Upper  House,  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  Irish  Church 
Bill  was  opened  by  Lord  Eldon,  who  opposed  it  in  a  speech  of  the 
usually  lamenting  and  mourning  tone.  He  was  approaching  his 
grave,  and  thought  this  might  be  the  last  public  act  of  his  life  :  he 
prophesied  that  if  the  reckless  spirit  of  innovation  were  thus  permitted 
to  proceed,  there  would  be  soon  no  House  of  Lords  at  all ;  and  he 
tlierefore  implored  those  who  valued  their  dig-nities  and  their  privi- 
leges, to  stand  by  the  Church, — as  when  _it  should  be  levelled  to  the 
ground,  the  Constitution  would  be  buried  in  its  ruins. 

The  Bishop  of  London  supported  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
in  a  speech  characterised  by  great  ability,  as  well  as  clearness  and 
moderation  :  and  he  was  followed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in 
a  still  more  liberal,  and  equally  able  speech.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  however,  took  a  different  view  of  the  question,  and  gave 
his  decided  opposition  to  the  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  though  opposed  to  the  Bill,  would 
vote  for  its  going  into  Committee,  in  order  that  it  might  be  there  so 
modified  as  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  friends  of  the  Church  :  and 
Lord  Melbourne  supported,  and  Lord  Longford  opposed  the 
Bill  entirely.  Other  Peers  spoke  in  favour  of  and  against  the  mea- 
sure, but  none  with  any  force  or  point  on  either  side.  Lord 
Brougham,  however,  spoke  with  more  effect,  and  ably  supported  the 
Bill  as  it  stood.     He  said  : — 

*  No  one  was  more  thoroughly  or  sincerely  a  friend  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  than  himself, — none  more  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  its  existence,  with  a  view  to  supply  the  essential  wants  of 
the  people  ;  none  more  reluctant  to  do  any  thing — nay,  more  resolved  to 
do  nothing  to  shake  its  foundations,  or  do  away  with  its  necessary  rights 
and  privileges.  But  the  difference  between  him  and  his  opponents  consisted 
in  this,  that  he  was  for,  and  they  were  against,  adapting  the  Church  to  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  men  over  whom  it  was  meant  to  hold  sway  in 
spiritual  matters,  and  which  feelings  if  it  did  not  reconcile  to  itself,  its  mi- 
nisters must  teach  and  preach  in  vain.  (Cheers,)  For  that  cause  he  de- 
sired to  see  such  salutary  reforms  and  improvements  introduced  into  the 
Church  as  would  render  it  more  useful  in  practice,  better  entitled  to  the 
love  and  affections  of  the  people,  and  more  secure  and  pennanent  in  its 
nature.  Those  were  his  opinions  as  to  Church  reform  ;  happily  they  had 
little  application  to  the  church  in  England.  That  there  were  defects  in 
that  branch  of  the  Church,  and  that  they  would  be  remedied  by  the  heads 
of  the  Church,  who  felt  every  disposition  to  adopt  safe  and  effectual  reme- 
dies, he  was  well  convinced ;  and  further,  that  Parliament,  and  the  people 
of  this  land,  would  keep  that  watch  over  the  Church  which  would  be  whole- 
some for  its  interest  and  welfare,  he  entertained  a  confident  l)elief.  But 
tbev  were  now  discussing  that  particular  part  of  the  establishment  with 
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respect  to  vhich  no  man  could  deny  that  reform  must  be  applied,  if  it  was 
to  continue  to  be  useful  and  effective  for  the  instruction  of  the  people ; 
nay,  if  it  was  much  longer  to  exist  in  Ireland  :  and  unless  some  such  mea- 
sure as  the  present  (and  no  substitute  had  been  proposed  for  it)  were  car- 
ried, unimpaired  in  principle,  and  in  all  its  material  provisions,  the  Irish 
Church  must  be  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  hazard ;  nay,  further,  he 
submitted  that  there  was  an  end  to  the  security  and  permanency — a  speedy 
end  to  the  very  existence  of  that  Church.  (Cheers.)  Upon  these  grounds, 
and  others  of  a  like  nature  it  was  that  he  entertained  a  confident  expecta- 
tion that  their  lordships  would  pass  this  bill ;  and  assuming  the  second 
reading  to  be  agreed  to,  he  was  sure  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  the 
Committee  to  at  all  cripple  the  efficiency  of  the  measure.  (Hear.)  That 
their  lordships  should  ever  think  of  passing  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
and  going  into  Committee  upon  it  with  the  intention  of  introducing  changes 
that  would  impair  its  efficiency  or  materially  change  its  nature,  was  a  sup- 
position that  he  would  reject  with  indignation  if  ever  he  heard  it  mentioned 
— with  an  indignation  proportionate  to  the  respect  he  entertained  for  their 
lordships.  Consistently  with  that  feeling  of  respect,  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible for  him  to  believe  that  the  House  would  come  to  a  vote  of  a  colour- 
able and  collusive  nature,  in  mockery  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  and 
fraught  with  a  thousand  times  \\orse  consequences  than  the  manly  and 
straightforward,  though  he  thought  deluded,  course  of  throwing  out  the 
Bill  altogether  on  the  question  of  its  second  reading.'     (Cheers.) 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  opposed,  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
supported  the  Bill.  Lord  Wynford  also  made  a  long  speech  against 
the  Bill :  and  Earl  Grey,  though  greatly  exhausted  by  the  length  of 
the  sitting  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  made  a  powerful  reply : — 

'  The  noble  Earl  concluded  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  probability  of  the 
Bill  being  materially  altered  in  Committee.  He  trusted  that  no  such  al- 
terations might  be  made  in  it  as  would  ensure  its  rejection  by  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  If  so,  he  would  very  much  prefer  its  rejection  at 
once,  on  the  second  reading.  He  could  assure  their  lordships  that  he  had 
endeavoured  so  to  frame  the  measure  as  to  prevent  such  a  decision  being 
come  to  by  them.  This  was  his  answer  to  the  charge  which  had  been 
brought  against  him  of  endeavouring  to  conciliate  a  party  whom  he  had 
no  chance  of  conciliating.  A  noble  Earl,  who  spoke  the  other  night,  in  al- 
luding to- the  probability  of  a  collision  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, had  declared,  that  if  that  collision  must  come,  the  sooner  it  came  the 
better.  He  (Earl  Grey)  regretted  the  avowal  of  such  a  sentiment.  He 
could  only  say  he  had  done  his  best  to  lead  their  lordships  from  the  edge 
of  the  gulf  on  which  such  a  step  would  be  sure  to  place  them.  To  comply 
with  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  people  for  reasonable  refonns  was  not 
surely  the  likely  way  to  produce  convulsion  in  the  Country.  He  would  say 
that  the  endeavour  by  their  lordships  to  control  public  opinion  was,  how- 
ever, the  likely  way  to  produce  it ;  and  instead  of  setting  their  face  against 
all  reforms,  their  lordships  would  more  surely  prevent  confusion  in  the 
Country  by  advocating  and  supporting  them.  The  noble  Earl  concluded 
amidst  loud  cheers.' 

The  division  did  not  take  place  until  Past  Four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  numbers  were — For  the  second  reading,  157; 
against  it,  98. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— July  15. 

The  continuation  of  the  discussions  on  the  remaining  clauses  of  the 
East  India  Bill  occupied  the  whole  of  the  morning  and  evening  sit- 
ting, and  the  Bill  passed  through  the  Committee  without  any  altera- 
tions worthy  of  note.  The  chief  topic  of  dehate  was  the  appointment 
of  the  extra  bishops  for  India,  which,  though  warmly  opposed  by  all 
Catholic  and  Dissenting  Members  of  the  House,  as  giving  a  domi- 
nant power  to  the  Church  Establishment,  was  earned  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Shiel  made  excellent  speeches  on  the 
occasion  ;  both  of  which  are  very  imperfectly  reported.  We  give  a 
portion  of  that  of  the  latter,  however,  as  well  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion : — 

'  Mr.  Sheil  said  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  had  admitted 
that  he  was  anxious  to  establish  his  own  peculiar  form  of  Christianity  in 
India.  Let  the  right  honourable  gentleman  indulge  in  his  predilections  in 
his  closet,  but  not  in  the  cabinet ;  let  him  adore  his  God  in  his  own  fashion, 
but  not  make  his  sectarian  preferences  the  basis  of  his  legislation.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Paley  had  laid  it  down  that  the  governor  was  bouud  to  look  to  the 
religion  of  his  people,  not  to  his  own.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
acted  in  direct  variance  with  that  position,  and  had  not  answered  the  ques- 
tion, whether  he  desired  to  have  a  dominant  Church  in  India. 

'  Mr.  Grant  had  already  stated  that  he  did  not. 

*  Mr.  Sheil. — Then,  are  all  religions  to  be  established  in  India  ? 
'  Mr.  Macauley. — All  are  to  be  paid. 

*  Mr.  Sheil. — Yes  ;  but  payment  does  not  constitute  establishment.  In 
France  all  religions  are  supported,  but  none  is  established.  You  give  pre- 
eminence by  act  of  Parliament  to  the  Anglo-Indian  church,  and  this  is 
done  despite  the  advice  of  the  East  India  Company.  (Hear,  hear, 
hear.)  He  held  in  his  hand  the  correspondence  of  the  India  Com- 
pany with  the  Board  of  Control,  dated  July  10,  1833.  They  protest 
against  the  establishment  of  two  more  bishoprics.  They  insist  that  it  is 
unjust  to  tax  natives  for  the  support  of  an  establishment.  He  should  read 
the  following  remarkable  passage  : — "  And  here.  Sir,  the  Court  must  call 
your  attention  to  the  striking  fact,  that  the  charge  to  India  of  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment  has  been  augmented  since  the  institution  of  the  see 
of  Calcutta,  from  48,000/.  to  more  than  100,000/.  per  annum,  and  that  the 
clerical  part  of  the  pension  list  has  been  increased  from  800/.  per  annum  to 
5,000/.  per  annum.  The  Court,  therefore,  cannot  contemplate  the  creation 
of  two  more  sees  without  apprehension  of  financial  consequence.  We  re- 
cognize, indeed,  in  your  proposal,  great  anxiety  to  limit  the  expense ;  but 
we  fear  that  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  maintain  the  limitation  when  the 
offices  are  created,  and  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  shall  have  become  a  metro- 
politan."  (Loud  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear.") 

'  Thus  the  Company,  to  whom  the  powers  of  Government  were  to  be 
transferred,  protested  against  this  enlargement  of  the  hierarchy,  which 
would  end  in  a  vast  episcopal  establishment.  Already  the  expense  had 
risen  from  48,000/.  to  100,000/.  If  one  bishop  liad  produced  this  increase 
of  expense,  what  would  two  more  effect  ?  And  if  one  bishop  generated 
two,  would  not  the  three  soon  produce  a  large  episcopal  progeny  ?  The 
majority  of  native  Christians  were  Catholic;  and  they  were  600,000  in 
number.     How  grossly  unjust,  then,  it  was  to  establish  a  Church  to  which 
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they  were  wholly  alien !  Besides  the  600,000  native  Catholics,  there  was 
a  large  body  of  European  Catholics,  especially  Irish  soldiers.  Thus  all 
the  evils  of  the  Irish  Church  establishment  were  to  be  sown  in  India,  and 
would  produce  the  same  results.  Let  them  transplant  Christianity  to  India, 
but  not  controversy, — the  weed  that  grew  beside  and  killed  it.  In  a  few 
years  a  struggle  would  take  place  between  the  Catholic,  the  Calvinist,  and 
the  Protestant  population,  arising  from  the  pre-eminence  given  to  one. 

'  The  honourable  member  then  read  the  following  quotation  from  the 
works  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall : — "  Happy  had  it  been,  however,  for  civil 
establishments,  if  religion  had  been  useless  only,  instead  of  being  produc- 
tive of  the  greatest  evils.  But,  when  Christianity  is  established  by  law,  it 
is  requisite  to  give  the  preference  to  some  particular  system ;  and,  as  the 
magistrate  is  no  better  judge  of  religion  than  others,  the  chances  are  as 
great  of  his  lending  his  sanction  to  the  false  as  the  true.  Splendour  and 
emolument  must  likewise  be  in  some  degi-ee  attached  to  the  national  Church ; 
which  are  a  strong  inducement  to  its  ministers  to  defend  it,  be  it  ever  so 
remote  from  the  truth.  The  error  becomes  permanent,  and  that  set  of 
opinions  which  happens  to  prevail  when  the  establishment  is  formed,  con- 
tinues, in  spite  of  superior  light  and  improvement,  to  be  handed  down 
without  alteration  from  age  to  age.  Turn  a  Christian  society  into  an 
established  Church,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  voluntary  assembly  for  the  worship 
of  God  ;  it  is  a  powerful  corporation,  full  of  such  sentiments  and  passions 
as  usually  distinguish  those  bodies — a  dread  of  innovation,  an  attachment 
to  abuses,  a  propensity  to  tyranny  and  oppression.  Hence  the  convulsions 
that  accompany  religious  reform,  where  the  truth  of  the  opinions  in  ques- 
tion is  little  regarded  amidst  the  alarm  that  is  felt  for  the  splendour,  opu- 
lence, and  power,  which  they  are  the  means  of  supporting.  To  this  alliance 
of  Christianity  with  civil  power,  it  is  owing  that  ecclesiastical  history  pre- 
sents a  chaos  of  crimes,  and  that  the  progress  of  religious  opinions,  which, 
left  to  itself,  had  been  calm  and  silent,  may  be  traced  in  blood."  (Hear, 
hear.)  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  and  the  wishes  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, they  were  going  to  establish  an  alien  Church  in  India,  at  the  expense 
of  the  natives.'   (Hear.) 

We  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  on  the  admission  of  Mr.  Macauley 
— that  all  religions  are  to  be  paid  in  India  ;  but  we  shall  endeavour 
to  find  room  for  them  in  a  separate  article ;  merely  prem'ising  here, 
that  this  term  all,  does  not  merely  mean  all  denominations  of  the 
Christian  religion,  but  that  it  embraces  the  Pagan  and  Mohammedan 
as  well ;  and,  as  he  expressed  himself  during  the  debate  on  this  clause 
on  a  former  evening,  it  means  that  the  priests  and  priestesses  of  the 
Hindoo  temples,  and  the  moolahs  and  criers  of  the  Mohammedan 
mosques,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Christian  Government  of  India,  as  well 
as  the  Protestant  Bishops  of  the  Established  Church  !  though,  as  yet, 
the  Catholics  and  the  Dissenters  of  the  Christian  religion  in  India 
have  received  no  aid  whatever  from  those  who  have  drawn  such  enor- 
mous tribute  from  the  temples  of  idolatry  in  Hindoostan  !  !  We  shall 
not  lose  sight  of  this  subject  hereafter. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS,— July  22. 

The  Bill  for  regulating  the  Thellusson  property  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed  by  a  majority  of  87  to  20,  after  which  the  Lords 
went  into  Committee  on  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  and  proceeded  with 
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very  little  discussion,  and  without  any  division,  as  far  as  the*"  20th 
clause,  which,  as  well  as  all  the  preceding  ones,  was  agi'eed  to,  and 
the  sitting  adjourned  to  the  following  day. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS— July  22. 

In  the  morning  sitting,  a  number  of  petitions  were  presented  on 
various  subjects,  after  which,  however,  but  little  discussion  arose  :  and 
in  the  evening,  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of 
Colonial  Slavery  was  moved  by  Mr.  Stanley.  The  conversation 
upon  this  subject,  for  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  discussion  or  a  debate, 
was  very  languid  indeed,  owing  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  House 
that  it  would  be  better  to  reserve  the  Debate  for  the  particular  clauses 
when  the  Bill  should  get  into  Committee.  We  select  a  portion,  how- 
ever, of  the  few  and  short  speeches  made  upon  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Stanley  merely  moved  the  second  reading  of  tlie  Bill ;  and 
said,  that  as  so  full  a  discussion  had  taken  place  on  the  resolutions, 
he  should  not  offer  any  further  observations  in  favour  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Buxton  gave  notice  that  in  Committee  he  should  oppose  the 
plan  of  apprenticeships,  and  also  the  payment  of  the  compensation 
money,  until  Slavery  should  entirely  cease. 

Mr.  Hume  did  not  believe  that  free  labour  would  ever  produce  the 
requisite  quantity  of  sugar,  and  he  therefore  contended  that  as  a 
diminished  supply  of  that  article  would  greatly  raise  its  price,  the 
Country  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  much  larger  amount  than  the 
twenty  millions  for  the  freedom  of  the  Slave. 

Mr.  Pelham  complained  of  the  Meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  having 
passed  a  resolution  calling  to  London  the  339  Delegates  from  the 
Country,  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  their  representatives,  which  he 
thought  an  infringement  of  the  privileges  of  the  House. 

Dr.  LusHiNGTON  gave  notice  that  he  should  move  in  Committee  a 
clause  securing  to  all  Slaves  who  should  at  any  time  visit  Great  Britain, 
the  continuance  of  the  freedom  they  would  legally  obtain  by  once  set- 
ting their  foot  on  British  ground  ;  and  also  a  clause  to  prevent  any 
part  of  the  compensation  money  being  paid  to  the  owners  of  Slaves  in 
the  Mauritius,  until  they  had  proved  their  legal  importation. 

Lord  Sandon  complained  of  Mr.  Buxton  and  Dr.  Lushington  en- 
deavouring to  unsettle  what  had  been  fixed  as  the  basis  of  the  Bill,  by 
the  passing  the  resolutions  on  which  it  was  founded. 

Mr.  Wason  agreed  with  Lord  Sandon  in  thinking  that  by  these 
resolutions  the  House  had  already  sanctioned  both  the  apprenticeships 
and  the  compensation. 

Lord  HowicK  denied  that  the  House  was  bound  to  give  its  consent 
to  the  proposed  plan  of  apprenticeship.  It  was  expressly  declared  at 
the  time  the  resolutions  were  discussed,  that  by  assenting  to  them, 
the  House  only  pledged  itself  to  the  establishment  of  some  j)repara- 
tory  state  between  slavci y  and  freedom,  and  not  to  the  principles  upon 
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which  that  state  was  to  be  based,  and  still  less  to  the  time  for  which 
it  was  to  continue.  The  House,  therefore,  was  as  free  as  ever  to  act 
with  respect  to  this  matter.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  confidence 
which  the  ripjht  honorable  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  now  proposed  to 
place  in  the  local  Legislatures,  was  very  inconsistent  with  the  senti- 
ments he  professed  on  introducing  the  resolutions.  The  right 
honourable  Secretary  proposed  to  leave  it  to  the  Colonial  assemblies 
to  make  what  regulations  they  pleased  preparatory  to  the  entire  abo- 
lition of  Slavery.  Now  he,  (Lord  Howick)  must  say,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Canning,  which  the  right  honourable  Secretary  had  himself 
quoted,  *'  I  cannot  trust  the  masters  of  the  Slaves  to  legislate  on  the 
subject  of  the  Slaves."  Yet  this  was  the  very  error  which  the  right 
honourable  Secretary  intended  to  commit,  for  he  proposed  that  the 
master  of  unpaid  labour  should  regulate  the  means  by  which  that  la- 
bour was  to  be  forced.  He  could  not  allow  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  to  pass  without  protesting  against  the  principle  on  which  it  pro- 
ceeded ;  that  principle  being,  in  his  opinion,  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  sacrifice  of  the  welfare  of  the  Slaves  to  the  pecuniary  interest 
of  the  planters.  So  strong  an  objection  did  he  feel  to  the  Bill  as  it 
stood,  that  if  it  came  out  of  Committee  unaltered,  he  should  feel  it 
impossible  to  do  otherwise  than  give  it  his  opposition  on  the  third 
reading. 

Mr.  J.  Denison  contended  that  the  House  was  pledged  to  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  resolutions,  and  thought  it  was  not  fair  to 
call  upon  the  House  to  retrace  its  steps.  It  would  have  been  better 
to  leave  the  subject  entirely  untouched. 

Mr.  Evans  denied  that  the  House  was  pledged  to  the  propositions 
respecting  apprenticeships,  and  did  not  think  that  even  those  who 
agreed  to  the  resolution  respecting  compensation-money,  were  bouiid 
to  approve  of  the  gTant  of  120,000,000/,  unless  they  could  consent  to 
the  provisions  by  which  that  grant  was  to  be  accompanied. 

Mr.  Baring  said  that  he  never  understood  that  it  was  not  compe- 
tent for  any  gentleman  not  to  object  to  the  Bill,  notwithstanding  the 
passing  of  the  resolutions ;  but  if  those  resolutions  had  been  sent  out 
to  the  Colonies,  and  the  governors  had  been  instructed  to  present 
them  to  the  Assemblies  as  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  British  Par- 
liament, upon  which  they  must  act,  it  would  then  become  a  question 
for  that  House  to  consider,  how  far  it  could,  consistently  with  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  deal  with  the  Bill  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Stanley  said  that  the  Colonial  legislatures  did  not  meet  until 
the  latter  end  of  November,  or  the  beginning  of  December,  and  con- 
sequently there  had  been  no  opportunity  of  laying  before  them  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  but  the  most 
formal  notice  had  been  given  to  the  governors  that  it  was  intended  to 
carry  them  into  effect,  in  order  that  the  population  of  the  different 
islands,  being  made  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, might  shape  their  course  accordingly. 

Mr.  Baring  concluded,  from  the  fact  of  the  governors  of  the  dif- 
ferent islands  having  abstained  from  calling  the  Assemblies  together. 
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for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  them  the  resohitions  passed  by 
the  two  Houses  of  Parhament,  that  the  home  government  did  not 
consider  Parhament  to  be  precluded  from  disposing  of  the  bill  founded 
upon  those  resolutions  in  whatever  way  seemed  fit.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  should  give  his  vote  against  the  Bill,  because  it  pleased 
no  party ;  and  he  should  particularly  object  to  that  part  of  it,  which, 
as  he  understood,  empowered  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  raise 
20,000,000/.  at  whatever  time  he  might  think  good.  He  thought 
that  if  the  House  agreed  to  such  an  enactment,  they  would  be  doing 
that  which  might  prove  most  destructive  to  public  credit. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL  made  a  powerful  speech,  occupying  at  least  half  an 
hour,  in  opposition  to  the  Bill :  but  in  the  Papers  of  the  following 
day,  these  are  the  only  words  reported  ; — "  Mr.  O'Connell  could  not 
see  how  any  person  favourable  to  negi'o  emancipation  could  support 
the  present  Bill."  We  regi-et  exceedingly  to  witness  this  studied  sup- 
pression of  any  particular  Member's  speech  ;  but  we  are  unable,  of 
course,  to  furnish  a  remedy  for  it,  as  it  is  more  than  we  can  always 
accomplish  to  supply  even  an  outline  of  the  matter  suppressed  in  our 
own. 

Mr.  Bernal  understood  that  the  arrangement  was,  that  there 
should  be  no  discussion  at  this  stage  upon  the  Bill ;  and  therefore, 
much  as  he  had  been  provoked  to  it,  he  would  not  enter  into  the  re- 
futation of  the  aspersions  which  had  been  cast  with  so  much  passion, 
and  with  such  little  foundation,  upon  the  West  Indian  proprietors. 
He  said  this  to  guard  himself  against  the  supposition  that  he  had  en- 
tered into  any  compromise  of  principle  on  this  subject,  for  it  was  his 
intention,  when  the  proper  time  came,  to  state  what  his  opinions  were 
manfully  and  fairly.  He  contended  that  the  work  of  emancipation 
was  now  effected,  and  that  the  Slaves  were  now  morally  and  virtually 
emancipated  by  the  promulgation  of  the  late  resolutions  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said  that  the  position  in  which  the  House  stood  that 
day,  as  to  the  question  of  Slavery,  was  very  different  from  that  in 
which  it  stood  when  it  first  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  it  some 
few  days  ago.  When  they  then  went  into  Committee  to  consider 
the  resolutions  of  the  right  honourable  Secretary,  there  had  been  no 
pledge  respecting  the  immediate  abolition  of  Slavery.  The  question 
was  then  res  integra,  and  it  was  open  for  each  Member  to  deliver  his 
opinions  upon  it  as  he  deemed  fitting.  But  in  the  interim  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  had  affirmed  those  resolutions,  and  had  declared  that 
measures  must  ])e  forthwith  taken  for  the  entire  and  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  Slavery.  He  thought  those  resolutions  unwise,  and  had  in 
consequence  tried  to  modify  them.  He  had  proposed  to  substitute 
the  word  *'  ultimate"  for  "  immediate  ;"  because  knowing,  as  he  did, 
that  the  imperial  legislature  had  power  to  terminate  that  state  of  Sla* 
very  whenever  it  thought  fit,  he  still  deemed  it  wise,  as  the  House 
had  resolved  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  compensation  to  the  West 
India  proprietors,  to  take  time  to  deliberate  upon  the  reejulations  un- 
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(ler  which  the  extinction  of  Slavery  was  to  take  place.  His  opinion, 
however,  had  been  overruled,  and  that  House,  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
}iad  determined  to  pass  immediate  measures  for  the  abolition  of  Sla- 
very. It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  what  construction  the 
Slaves  would  put  upon  those  resolutions.  He,  who  differed  from  the 
propriety  of  those  resolutions,  saw  the  difficulty  which  they  had 
created  ;  and  yet  he  was  not  prepared  to  defeat  the  hopes  which  had 
been  excited  by  Parliament.  He  could  not  assent  to  the  proposition 
of  the  noble  lord.  He  thought  that  to  declare  emancipation  imme- 
diate, and  that  to  trust,  in  the  present  state  of  the  West  Indies,  that 
the  inducement  of  wages  would  be  of  itself  sufficient  to  insure  from 
the  Slave  industrious  occupation,  was  an  experiment  too  hazardous  to 
be  made.  He  had  thought  that,  if  we  had  laid  down  the  principle  of 
aiding  the  Slaves  by  a  grant  a  long  way  short  of  20,000,000/.,  to  pur- 
chase their  freedom  by  their  own  labour,  it  would  have  been  more  for 
the  interest  of  the  Slaves  than  the  resolutions  were  which  they  were 
now  pursuing.  If  this  experiment  were  not  successful,  we  should  be 
injuring  instead  of  benefiting  the  Slaves.  The  resolutions,  however,  hav- 
ing been  carried,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  insure,  as  far  as  he  could, 
the  success  of  them ;  and  if  we  were  determined  to  emancipate  the 
Slave,  there  would  never  be  a  heavier  imputation  upon  our  good  faith 
than  there  would  be  should  we,  after  making  that  determination 
known  to  the  Slave,  determine  to  get  rid  of  the  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion to  the  master. 

Mr.  Godson  said  that  in  the  essence  of  this  Bill  a  most  important 
principle  was  involved,  and  that  was  whether  the  imperial  legislature 
had  a  right  to  take  away  at  one  fell  swoop  all  the  local  legislatures  of 
the  Colonies.  Not  one  legal  officer  of  the  Crown  had  ventured  to 
avow  that  the  imperial  legislature  had  any  such  right ;  and  if  it  were 
avowed,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  Colonial  legislatures  would  submit  to 
it.  He  complained  that  this  Bill  limited  the  labour  of  a  free  man  of 
full  age  and  in  full  health  to  ten  hours  per  diem,  even  though  his  ex- 
tra labour  was  paid  for.  He  expressed  his  opinion  that  20,000,000/. 
Was  not  a  sufficient  compensation  to  the  West  India  proprietors,  espe- 
cially under  the  proposed  mode  of  its  distribution  ;  on  the  propriety 
of  which  they  were,  as  it  was  understood,  much  divided.  He  was 
sorry  that  the  discussion  on  this  Bill  was  not  taken  now  ;  but  as  there 
had  been  arrangement  to  postpone  the  discussion  till  the  Committee, 
he  would  reserve  his  objections  to  it  till  it  arrived  at  that  stage.  This, 
however,  he  would  say,  that  in  his  opinion  it  would  save  much  dis- 
cussion upon  several  of  the  clauses  in  the  Committee,  to  take  discus- 
sion of  the  principle  of  the  Bill  now.  So  little  did  he  think  this  Bill 
calculated  to  carry  into  effect  the  object  of  any  party,  that  if  a  motion 
were  made  to  reject  it  now,  he  would  certainly  support  it.  One  ob- 
jection to  it  was  that  the  Commissioners  who  had  to  superintend  the 
distribution  of  the  compensation,  would  not  be  able  to  perform  their 
duty  in  the  different  Colonies  in  less  than  ten  years.  He  proposed  to 
get  rid  of  this  plan,  and  to  substitute  in  its  stead  another,  by  which 
20,000,000/.  should  be  advanced  as  a  gift;  and  10,000,000/.  as 
a  loan  to  the  Colonists,  to   be  divided  per  capita,  on  which  con- 
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dition  he  thought  immediate  emancipation  might  safely  take  place. 
This  would  guarantee  the  planters  from  much  loss,  and  would 
leave  the  slaves  a  happy  and  contented  population.  The  present 
plan  would  not  produce  this  effect;  it  would  not  effect  the  object 
of  the  anti-slavery  societies,  and  it  would  place  in  jeopardy  all  the 
property  in  the  West  Indies.  He  could  assure  the  House  that  honour- 
able Members  would  have  a  little  more  to  do  in  the  Committee  than 
at  this  moment  they  expected. 

Mr.  Buckingham  said  that  though  he  regretted  exceedingly  to 
see  a  Bill  of  this  nature  pass  through  a  second  reading  without  a  dis- 
cussion of  its  principle,  he  would  at  least  be  no  assenting  party  to 
such  a  step ;  and  lest  his  silence  should  be  misconstrued  into  an 
acquiescence  with  the  principle  and  an  objection  only  to  the  details, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  protest  against  the  whole  principle  of  the  Bill, 
as  at  variance  with  all  those  interests  which  it  professed  to  promote. 

The  only  gi'ounds  on  which  such  a  measure  could  be  undertaken,  or 
defended,  appeared  to  him  to  be  these.  It  must  be  either,  first,  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  abstract  right  and  justice,  without  referring  to  any  other 
consideration  ;  or,  secondly,  to  meet  the  almost  universal  wishes  of 
the  people  of  England  ;  or  thirdly,  to  effect  the  freedom  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Slave  population ;  or,  fourthly,  to  benefit  the  West  India 
proprietors.  He  could  not  conceive  any  other  motives  than  these  for 
making  any  alteration  in  the  existing  state  of  things.  He  was  prepared 
then  to  contend  that  it  would  entirely  fail  of  effecting  any  one  of  these 
objects  ;  and  that  on  these  grounds  the  Bill  should  be  rejected  entirely, 
and  a  new  one,  founded  on  very  different  principles,  be  substituted  in 
its  stead. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  right  and  justice  of  the  case ;  no  one  ever 
pretended  to  deny  that  Slavery  was  an  oppression  and  a  wrong,  un- 
just in  its  origin,  and  cruel  in  its  prolongation.  It  must  be  clear  then, 
that  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  right  and  justice,  the  Bill  should  have 
declared  the  entire  Abolition  of  Slavery,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment,  with  no  further  delay  than  might  be  required  for  merely 
organizing  a  competent  magistracy  and  police.  A  Bill  to  prolong 
Slavery  for  twelve  years  to  come,  under  the  s})ecious  title  of  appren- 
ticeships, where  nothing  was  to  be  learnt,  and  no  wages  to  be  paid,  was 
a  mockery  and  an  insult  to  those  who  demanded  its  Abolition  on  the 
grounds  of  justice  or  religion, — and  in  this  point  of  view,  the  Bill 
deserved  condemnation  at  its  earliest  stage. 

Secondly, — As  to  its  compliance  with  the  almost  universal  wishes 
of  the  English  people ;  scarcely  anything  could  be  more  remote  from 
it  than  this  Bill.  The  people  of  England  demanded  immediate 
emancipation  for  the  Slave,  as  his  undoubted  right,  to  be  given  to 
him  without  delay  and  without  price  :  yet,  by  this  Bill,  the  delay  was 
to  be  twelve  years,  and,  in  many  instances,  much  more;  and  the 
price  was  to  be  20,000,000/.  sterling,  as  a  grant  from  the  nation  ; 
14,000,000/.  of  interest  for  being  paid  twelve  years  in  advance ; 
21,000,000/.  as  the  aj)praise(l  value  to  tlie  owners  of  the  labour  of 
800,000  slaves  for  the  masters'  benefit  for  twelve  years,  at  7i  hours 
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per  day.  As  a  still  further  cost  to  the  nation,  the  protecting  duties. 
Bounties,  and  other  privileges  of  the  West  India  planters,  were  to  be 
continued  during  these  twelve  years,  making  at  least,  24,000,000/. 
more, — forming  altogether  the  enormous  sum  of  75,000,000/.  sterling, 
for  the  purchase  of  that  Freedom  which  ought  to  be  given  at  once 
to  the  Slave,  without  a  single  shilling  of  purchase-money,  or  a  single 
hour  of  unnecessary  delay.  He  had  no  objection  to  the  principle  of 
compensation;  but  the  very  term  implied  a  previous  loss;  and  the 
only  reasonable  footing  on  which  the  question  of  compensation  could 
be  put,  was,  not  as  purchase-money  for  a  property  in  the  persons  of 
the  Slaves  to  be  liberated, — the  legality  of  which  property  he  wholly 
denied — but  as  a  remuneration  for  loss  sustained  by  the  adoption  of  one 
mode  of  culture  for  another.  When  loss  should  be  proved  to  result 
from  such  a  change,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  compensate  it ;  but 
compensation  without  data,  and  without  loss  proved,  he  held  to  be  a 
violation  of  every  principle  of  justice  :  and  to  that,  this  Bill  pledged 
the  House  and  the  Country,  and  should,  therefore,  be  rejected. 

Thirdly, — As  to  its  granting  freedom  and  improvement  to  the 
Slaves, — it  did  neither :  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  placed  them  under 
a  system,  which,  though  called  freedom,  they  would  soon  discover  not 
to  be  so  :  and  becoming  irritated  by  the  mockery  of  all  their  hopes, 
and  the  breaking  of  all  the  promises  held  out  to  them,  they  would  be 
even  more  dissatisfied  than  before.  That  dissatisfaction  would  be  re- 
sented by  the  master, — punished  by  the  magistracy, — denounced  by 
the  Colonial  governments, — and,  as  sure  as  cause  ever  produced 
effect,  would  bring  about  a  servile  insurrection  ;  which,  though  it 
might  secure  their  freedom,  would  throw  back  their  improvement,  by 
the  devastations  of  life  and  property  which  such  insurrections  would 
occasion,  and  keep  the  whole  population  in  a  state  of  irritating 
warfare,  instead  of  calmly  pursuing  the  arts  of  instruction  and  peace. 

Fourthly, — As  to  the  benefit  of  the  West  India  proprietors; — 
nothing  could  so  effectually  do  this,  as  a  Bill  which  should  guarantee 
to  them,  on  the  faith  of  the  nation,  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  actual 
annual  profits  now  derived  from  their  estates ;  and  the  putting  by  a 
fund,  say  20,000,000/.  or  more,  from  which  any  actual  loss  proved  to 
arise  from  the  cultivation  of  their  estates  by  free  labour  instead  of  by 
slave  labour,  should  be  repaid  ;  for  then.  Freedom  being  granted  to 
the  Slave,  all  parties  would  be  satisfied,  and  the  experiment  might  be 
cordially  and  safely  made  :  but  by  the  present  Bill,  no  such  freedom 
was  to  be  given,  no  such  experiment  was  to  take  place  :  and  as  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  slave-population,  if  this  Bill  should  pass  into  a  law,, 
would  of  necessity  beget  an  insurrection,they  would  obtain  their  freedom 
by  their  own  hands, —  the  purchase-money  to  be  paid  by  the  nation 
would  be  refused, — the  whole  system  of  protecting  duties  and  bounties 
would  be  overturned, — the  very  Colonies  themselves  might  be  lost  both 
to  the  nation  and  to  individuals,  as  America  was  severed  from  Eng- 
land, and  Hayti  from  France ;  and  the  ruin  of  all  the  proprietors  would 
be  complete. 

He  contended,  therefore,  that  the  Bill  being  defective  in  principle, 
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ought  to  be  opposed  in  its  present  stage  ;  and  he  only  regretted  that 
those  who  considered  themselves  the  leaders  on  this  great  question, 
should  not  have  so  opposed  it.  He  had,  however,  discharged  his 
duty  in  thus  entering  his  solemn  protest  against  the  whole  measure : 
and  if  he  had  succeeded  in  convincing  the  House  that  it  would  fail  to 
effect  any  one  of  the  objects  it  proposed  to  accomplish,  he  trusted  that 
it  would  be  so  purged  of  its  defects  in  its  passage  through  the  Com- 
mittee, as  to  come  out  of  their  hands  in  as  different  a  shape  as  possible 
from  that  which  it  now  bore, — where  evil  so  preponderated,  as  to  make 
the  good, — if,  indeed,  it  contained  any  whatever, — wholly  inoperative 
and  impracticable. 

Mr.  A.  Johnstone  said  that  as  the  emancipation  of  the  Slave  was 
a  prominent  principle  of  this  Bill,  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  meet 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  House.  He  trusted,  however,  that  two 
points  in  it  would  be  altered  in  the  Committee.  One  of  these  points 
was  the  immense  term  of  the  apprenticeship.  When  the  right 
honourable  Secretary  changed  the  compensation  from  a  loan  of 
15,000,000/.  to  a  gift  of  20,000,000/.,  the  majority  of  the  House  ex~ 
pected  that  he  would  give  up  a  good  many  years  of  the  apprenticeship. 
In  his  opinion,  the  people  of  England  would  think  no  sum  of  money 
ill  expended,  that  was  expended  on  the  emancipation  of  Slavery.  The 
honourable  Member  then  mentioned  another  point  in  which  he  trusted 
that  a  change  would  be  made  in  the  Committee.  He  was  sorry  that 
this  question  had  never  been  considered  with  a  due  regard  to  its  effect 
upon  the  negroes  themselves.  They  had  heard  a  good  deal  lately  of 
the  vested  rights  of  the  masters ;  but  if  the  masters  had  vested  rights, 
the  Slaves  had  vested  wrongs,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  imperial 
Parliament  to  redress  them. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed 
on  Wednesday  next,  provided  the  discussion  on  the  East  India  Charter 
Bill  did  not  prevent  it. 

After  the  close  of  this  discussion,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  East  India  Company's  Charter  Bill  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Ber- 
NAL, — when  Mr.  WiLBRAHAM  rose  to  propose  a  clause  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Bill,  prohibiting  the  continuance  of  the  Salt  Monopoly 
in  India.  In  the  couse  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Wilbraham  introduced  a 
great  variety  of  information  from  documents  carefully  analysed,  and 
supported  by  strong  arguments  as  well  as  facts.  But  the  noise  occa- 
sioned by  Members  coming  and  going  out  of  the  House,  th«  loud 
conversation  of  those  who  remained,  and  the  utter  want  of  interest 
manifested  by  nine-tenths  of  the  Members  to  this  question,  rendered 
it  difficult,  even  for  us  who  had  promised  to  support  the  honourable 
Member  in  his  views,  and  who  listened  with  all  attention,  to  hear  the 
half,  or  retain  the  tenth  part,  of  what  he  said.  The  reports  of  the 
speeches  delivered  on  the  India  Bill,  with  the  exception  only  of 
Mr.  Charles  Grant's  and  INIr.  Macauley's,  have  been,  throughout  the 
discussion,  most  imperfect;  and  those  of  to-day  as  much  so  as  any 
other:  Mr.  Wilbraham,  for  instance,  who  spoke  for  nearly  an  hour, 
is  dispatched  by  the  reporters  in  about  a  dozen  lines;  and  Mr.  Ewart, 
Mr.  Hume,  and  ourselves,  have  about  the  same  proportion  of  space 
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allotted  to  each.  But  the  most  glaring  case  of  suppression,  perhaps, 
was  in  the  case  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  spoke  for  nearly  half  an  hour 
against  the  principle  of  the  West  India  Bill,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening,  and  hvo  lines  only  are  given  in  the  Times  to  his  entire 
speech.  In  publications  like  our  own,  appearing  only  at  distant  in- 
tervals,— and  in  the  London  or  Provincial  Papers,  published  only 
once  a  week,  this  abridgment  is  unavoidable;  but  in  the  Daily  Papers, 
where  several  columns  are  given  to  the  details  of  a  crim,  con.  tria,l,  (as 
is  the  case  in  the  Times  of  the  date  in  question)  this  curtailment  or 
suppression  is  merely  in  deference  to  what  their  own  experience 
teaches  them  to  be  the  public  taste, — namely,  to  prefer  matters  of  en- 
tertainment to  matters  of  mere  utility,  and  to  give  to  their  columns 
the  charm  of  as  much  variety  as  possible ;  an  evil  for  which  there  is 
no  effectual  remedy  but  that  of  having  able,  faithful,  and  well-])aid 
Reporters,  officially  employed  by  the  House,  responsible  for  their 
accuracy, — and  the  publication  of  such  Reports  in  an  official  journal, 
as  is  done  in  the  Moniteiir  in  France.  While  the  absurd  system  of 
merely  tolerating  the  publication  of  the  debates  as  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege continues,  the  evils  complained  of  will  be  perpetuated :  and  in 
the  end,  perhaps,  it  will  thus  work  its  own  cure. 

Mr.  Buckingham  begged  to  tender  his  support  to  the  proposition 
of  the  honourable  member  for  Cheshire  (Mr.  V/ilbraham),  and  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  in  confirmation  of  the  evils  to  which  this  mono- 
poly of  salt  by  the  India  Company  gave  rise.  It  was  one  of  the 
ancient  abuses  of  the  country  ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings 
and  Clive,  the  salt  monopoly  was  a  private  perquisite  of  the  servants 
of  the  East  India  Company,  who,  in  lieu  of  direct  salaries  coiTespond- 
mg  to  their  rank  or  station,  had  certain  shares  assigned  them  in  this 
monopoly,  by  which  they  enhanced  its  cost  on  some  occasions  as 
high  as  1,000  percent,  above  its  natural  price.  This  was  an  evil  to 
be  examined  in  two  distinct  points  of  view — the  one  as  it  affected  the 
people  of  India,  the  other  as  it  affected  the  people  of  England ;  for 
the  monopoly  was  deeply  injurious  to  both. 

To  the  people  of  India,  salt  was  much  more  a  necessary  of  life  than 
to  us,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  religion  prohibiting  the  use  of 
any  but  vegetable  food.  The  want  of  this  article,  occasioned  by  its 
high  price,  was  frequently  the  cause  of  disease ;  and  he  had  himself, 
in  a  voyage  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Bombay,  witnessed  the  death  of 
sixteen  seamen  in  a  few  days,  from  a  disease  of  which  all  on  board 
were  ignorant,  but  which,  on  being  described  to  the  medical  officers 
of  Bombay,  was  recognized  by  them  as  a  disease  occasioned  by  the 
absence  of  salt  and  those  other  stimulants  which  can  alone  render 
exclusively  vegetable  diet  either  nutritious  or  wholesome.  Besides 
the  deficiency  of  quantity  to  which  the  high  monopoly  price  gave  rise, 
there  was  an  evil  just  as  great,  occasioned  by  the  system,  which  was 
the  admixture  of  saline  earths,  and  other  deleterious  ingredients,  which 
were  almost  as  unwholesome  as  the  entire  absence  of  the  salt  for 
which  they  were  offered  as  a  substitute  :  and,  from  this  double  evil,  the 
privations  and  sufferings  of  the  poor  Hindoos  were  extreme. 
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But  tlie  sufferings  occasioned  by  the  process  of  manufacture  were  greater 
still.  The  salt  of  Bengal  was  chiefly  made  in  a  district  called  the 
Sunderbunds,  where  the  branches  of  the  Ganges  run  through  a  flat 
country,  intersected  by  innumerable  channels,  liable  to  constant  floods 
and  inundations,  and  infested  in  every  part  with  tigers.  The  people 
were  compelled,  under  severe  restrictions,  to  work  in  the  salt  pans 
under  the  scorching  heat  of  a  meridian  sun,  and  kept  to  their  labour 
by  sepoys  and  police  guards ;  and,  from  all  he  had  heard  of  the  cruelty 
of  their  treatment,  he  must  confess  that  if  he  were  unfortunately  driven 
to  choose  between  the  condition  of  the  African  employed  in  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies,  or  the  Hindoo  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  salt  in  the  East  Indies,  he  should  prefer  the  former, 
as  being  the  least  miserable  of  the  two.  The  liability  to  destruction 
from  floods  and  tigers,  was  merely  the  result  of  that  barbarous  system 
by  which  India  had  been  hitherto  ruled,  as  a  farm  held  at  lease,  of 
of  which  the  most  was  to  be  racked  out  of  it,  at  the  least  present  cost, 
in  utter  disregard  of  its  future  condition.  There  were,  accordingly, 
neither  dykes  nor  canals,  nor  embankments,  nor  any  of  those  securi- 
ties by  which  civilized  governments  protected  their  lands  and  their 
subjects ;  so  that,  at  some  periods  of  the  year,  thousands  were  swept 
away  by  inundations,  which  covered  miles  of  surface,  and  from  the 
devastations  of  which  only  a  (ew  escaped  by  taking  shelter  in  the 
tallest  trees,  and  lingering  out  a  painfully  protracted  existence  in  the 
branches  and  the  boughs  :  and,  at  the  drier  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
jungles  being  filled  with  tigers,  they  were  carried  off  by  these  also  in 
considerable  numbers. 

Besides  the  evils  thus  inflicted  on  the  makers  and  the  consumers  of 
salt  in  India,  smuggling  upon  a  most  extensive  scale  was  induced  by 
the  high  duties  on  the  commodity  ;  and  this  was  attended  with  all  the 
evils  of  smuggling  in  every  country — but  here  presented  in  an  aggra- 
vated form.  He  had  himself  taken  a  cargo  of  1,200  tons  of  salt 
from  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  at  Covelong,  near  Madras,  to  the  Com- 
pany's depot  at  Calcutta ;  and  he  had  reason  to  know,  that  on  that 
occasion,  the  temptation  of  large  profits  had  induced  many  of  the 
natives  to  load  smaller  vessels  and  boats  with  salt,  which  was  smuggled 
into  Bengal;  that  several  of  these  smugglers  had  affrays  with  the 
police  ;  that  many  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides ;  and  that  in  addition 
to  the  loss  of  revenue  from  this  cause,  the  survivors  from  these  com- 
bats were  often  induced  to  become  robbers ;  from  robbers  they  passed 
on  to  become  murderers — and  then  joined  the  regular  banditti  or 
dacoits  of  Bengal,  to  carry  on  a  system  of  plunder  and  devastation, 
which  generally  ended  in  their  apprehension  and  condemnation  to 
death. 

But  in  addition  to  this  long  catalogue  of  evils  inflicted  on  India  by 
this  odious  monopoly  in  an  indispensable  necessary  of  life,  the  injury 
to  the  merchants  and  sliip-owners  of  England  was  considerable.  It 
must  be  well  known  to  gentlemen  at  all  conversant  with  foreign  com- 
merce, that  a  large  portion  of  the  cargoes  of  manufactured  goods  sent 
out  from  this  country  to  India,  consisted  of  light  articles,  occuj^ying 
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considerable  space,  but  not  sufficiently  weighty  to  form  the  entire 
cargo  of  any  ship  ;  while  those  articles  of  metallic  manufacture  were 
yet  insufficient  to  fill  the  necessary  bulk  required  for  the  ballast  requisite 
to  preserve  the  safe  and  steady  equilibrium  of  the  ship.  Now  the 
salt  of  Cheshire  was  an  article  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  this  purpose ; 
and  it  could  be  laid  in  at  Liverpool,  of  so  good  a  quality  and  so  low  a 
price,  as  to  be  certain  of  realizing  a  handsome  profit  on  being  taken 
to  India,  were  it  not  for  the  monopoly  of  that  article  continued  in  the 
hands  of  the  East  India  Company.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
That  the  ships  from  Liverpool  being  unable  to  take  this  salt,  frequently 
took  in  common  stones  as  ballast,  which  not  only  paid  neither  freight 
nor  profit,  but  were  attended  with  a  considerable  expence  to  get  rid 
of,  after  the  ships'  arrival  in  India,  as  they  could  not  be  thrown  over- 
board, for  that  would  injure  the  anchorage  and  the  navigation  of  the 
harbours  or  rivers  in  which  they  might  lie ;  and  therefore  they  were 
obliged  to  convey  them  to  a  distance  before  they  could  be  deposited 
on  the  land  or  sunk  in  the  sea.  At  the  same  time,  the  ships  returning 
from  India,  and  being  equally  in  need  of  some  heavy  and  bulky  ma- 
terial for  the  lower  portions  of  their  cargoes,  were  practically  as  much 
prohibited  from  taking  on  board  the  sugar  of  Bengal  for  the  home- 
ward passage,  as  they  were  the  salt  from  Cheshire  for  the  outward 
voyage,  because  of  the  monopoly  granted  to  the  West  Indies  by  the 
extra  duty  imposed  on  sugar  coming  from  the  East.  We  were  thus 
crippling  our  merchants  and  ship-owners  on  all  sides ;  and,  instead  of 
legislating  for  their  benefit,  were  absolutely  making  laws  to  perpetuate 
their  wrong.  Of  this  he  felt  assured,  that  if  the  Americans  had  passed 
a  law  which  prohibited  us  from  exporting  salt  from  Cheshire  to  India, 
or  importing  sugar  from  Bengal  to  England,  we  should  have  deemed 
it  abundantly  sufficient  cause  for  war ;  and  the  whole  English  nation 
would  join  us,  most  cordially,  in  declaring  hostilities  against  America, 
and  demanding  redress.  Was  it,  then,  the  less  an  evil  because  this 
state  of  things  was  the  result  of  laws  made  by  ourselves  ?  He  thought 
not.  On  the  contrary,  he  considered  that  a  blow  aimed  at  our  pros- 
perity by  the  hand  of  a  professed  friend,  was  more  painful  and  morti- 
fying than  a  blow  struck  by  an  open  enemy ;  and  if,  as  was  con- 
tended, the  Government  of  England  was  a  paternal  Government — if 
the  King  were  really,  as  it  was  professed,  the  father  of  his  people, 
and  these  were  as  much  his  children  as  they  were  the  subjects  of  his 
realm — it  was  high  time  that  we,  who,  as  the  legislators  of  the  coun- 
try, were  presumed  to  be  the  King's  advisers,  by  our  counsel,  should 
carry  up  our  remonstrances  to  the  throne  against  these  intolerable 
evils,  and  ask  the  Royal  sanction  to  legislative  acts  that  should  sweep 
them  for  ever  away. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  that  the  continuance  of  the  salt  and  opium 
monopoly  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  this  Bill.  That 
was  a  reason  why  further  time  should  be  given  for  the  consideration 
of  this  measure. 

^  Mr.  C.  Grant  admitted  that  the  subject  was  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.     He  did  not  mean  to  defend  the  permanent  con- 
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tinuance  of  the  salt-tax.  One  gi'cat  object,  he  admitted,  of  the  Bill 
was,  the  separation  of  the  trade  from  the  Government  of  the  Company; 
and  he  was  ready  to  draw  the  line  between  the  two :  but  the  abolition 
of  a  tax  like  that  upon  salt  and  opium,  which  produced  a  revenue  of 
about  2,-500,000/.,  would  take  time.  But  without  reference  to  revenue, 
he  admitted  that  the  laying  a  tax  on  salt  and  opium  was  a  principle 
which  ought  to  be  removed  with  all  practicable  speed,  and  he  could 
assure  the  honourable  member  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  an  end  to  it  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  coul.d 
take  place.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  honourable  member  would 
be  satisfied  with  this  assurance,  and  would  not  require  a  formal  ex- 
pression of  the  opinion  of  the  House  upon  the  subject. 

Lord  Sandon  concurred  in  the  suggestion  to  the  honourable  mem- 
ber not  to  press  the  amendment,  after  what  had  fallen  from  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  though  he  admitted  the  great  inconvenience  of 
such  a  monopoly.  It  gave  rise  to  a  sub-monopoly  in  smuggling, 
which  was  carried  to  a  great  extent.  By  admitting  the  importation  of 
salt  to  India,  they  might  give  the  people  a  better  and  cheaper  article 
without  any  loss  to  the  revenue. 

Mr.  C.  Fergusson  said  that  a  difficulty  would  be  found  in  changing 
a  tax  to  which  the  people  were  now  accustomed  for  some  other;  but 
he  had  no  doubt  the  Government  of  India  would  do  what  it  could  to 
get  rid  of  the  tax. 

Mr.  Hume  said  he  did  not  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  revenue.  He 
would  reduce  the  tax  to  half,  and  increase  the  revenue  by  allowing  the 
importation  of  salt. 

Mr.  WiLBRAHAM  Said  that,  after  what  he  had  heard  fi'om  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  C.  Grant),  he  would  not  press  the 
motion. 

The  subject  of  the  appointment  of  Bishops  for  India,  and  of  the 
continuance  of  Hayleybury  College  as  a  place  of  education  for  the 
civil  servants  of  the  Company,  were  incidentally  touched  on ;  but  it 
being  agi'eed  that  the  discussions  on  both  should  be  taken  on  the 
third  reading,  the  conversation  dropped,  and  the  third  reading  was 
fixed  for  Friday. 

It  being  now  about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  there  was  considered  to  be 
yet  time  to  dispose  of  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  Emancipa- 
tion of  tlie  Jews,  which  had  been  put  off,  from  day  to  day,  for  the  last 
two  months. 

Mr.  Robert  Grant  accordingly  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
third  reading  of  the  Jewish  Emancipation  Bill — on  which  he  said  he 
should  offer  no  observations,  as  he  had  before  spoke  so  fully  in  its 
support. 

Mr.  Finch  opposed  the  Bill.  As  far  as  any  protection  that  did  not 
unhinge  the  constitution,  he  should  be  as  ready  as  any  one  to  give  re- 
lief to  the  Jews.  Many  persons  thought  this  measure  of  small  im- 
portance ;  but  the  principle  was  of  great  importance.     Christia,qity 
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was  part  and  pavcel  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Blasphemy  was  a  crime 
by  the  common  law,  because  it  was  an  offence  against  Christianity,  as 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  If  this  was  to  be  a  Christian  country, 
was  it  not  a  strange  anomaly  that  its  Parliament  should  be  composed 
of  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  others  ?  Those  who  wished  to  support  the 
Church  as  by  law  established,  were  bound  to  vote  against  this  Bill, 
which  tended  to  overturn  the  established  principles  of  the  constitution. 
It  had  been  contended,  that  treating  the  Jews  with  kindness  was  the 
best  mode  of  making  them  valuable  citizens;  but  he  (Mr.  Finch) 
thought  that  by  showing  an  indifference  to  our  religion,  we  should 
tempt  them  to  feel  less. respect  for  it.  He. did  not  impute  any  wrong 
motives  to  those  who  supported  the  Bill,  but  he  thought  it  one  of  the 
most  destructive  measures  ever  proposed. 

Mr.  C.  Bruce  said  that  a  measure  more  inefficient  for  producing 
any  good  practical  result,  had  never  been  brought  before  the  Legisla- 
ture. His  opposition,  however,  was  not  on  that  ground,  but  because 
a  great  principle  \vas  involved.  The  question  was  not  whether  two, 
pr  three,  or  half  a  dozen  Jews  were  to  he  admitted  into  that  House, 
but  whether  the  Legislature  was  to  continue  to  be  exclusively  Chris- 
tian. His  National  Church  of  Scotland  would  not  acknowledge  a 
Jewish  Parliament.  Whei'e  was  the  fitness,  the  propriety,  the  decency, 
of  calling  in  those  who  were  bound  to  uphold  the  essence  of  no  belief 
to  legislate  for  oin-  Church  ?  It  was  said  in  these  liberal  times,  civil 
rights  and  privileges  should  be  open  to  all;  but  were  Jews  His 
Majesty's  subjects  ?  He  never  had  heard  that  a  Frenchman,  or 
a  Swiss,  or  a  Russian,  in  this  country,  was  entitled  to  more  than  pro- 
tection. Would  it  be  a  greater  absurdity  to  call  in  a  Russian  to  legis- 
late for  our  Church,  or  for  our  empire  in  India,  than  a  Jew  ?  In  the 
land  of  the  Gentiles  the  Jew  will  ever  be  an  alien  and  a  stranger,  enti- 
tled to  protection,  but  not  to  participate  in  the  functions  of  legislation. 
There  were  persons  who  thought  that  no  national  recognition  of  reli- 
gion was  necessary — that  religion  was  a  matter  of  private  conscience  ; 
but  the  Scriptures  abounded  with  exhortations  addressed  to  kings  and 
rulers  in  that  capacity.  The  punishment  of  individual  irreligion  was 
reserved  for  hereafter,  but  national  neglect  was  punished  in  this  world, 
and  he  would  not  be  accessory  to  drawing  down  upon  the  Country  the 
chastisement  that  would  follow.  In  a  spirit  of  deep  humility,  he 
shrunk  from  such  participation.  He  might  yet  hope  that  the  Bill 
would  not  pass  that  House,  but  he  thanked  God  there  was  another  tri- 
bunal, where  its  merits  would  be  weighed.  There  was  no  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  out  of  doors ;  its  rejection  would  be  hailed  with 
gratitude  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  In  the  course  of  his  can- 
vass, the  only  jdedge  which  had  been  proposed  to  him  was  to  oppose 
this  Bill ;  but  he  had  refused  the  pledge,  tie  had  discharged  his  duty, 
and  was  free  from  responsibility. 

Sir  E.  CoDRiNGTON  said  that  he  had  presented  a  petition,  signed 
wholly  by  Christians,  from  Devonport,  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  which 
was  a  practical  contradiction  to  the  statement  of  the  honourable  Mem- 
ber. 
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Mr.  Sheil  observed,  that  the  sense  of  the  House  was  so  strong  and 
deciclcd,  that  he  should  not  have  risen  but  that  he  once  laboured  un- 
der disqualifications  himself,  owing  to  his  own  peculiar  form  of 
Christian  worship,  and  he  now  felt  a  strong  sympathy  for  those  in 
the  same^  predicament.  As  the  statute  law  had  given  way  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  so  ought  the  common  law  to  give  way  to  the  Jews-, 
in  whose  favour,  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  the  arguments  were 
even  stronger.  The  Jew  was  separated  from  us  only  by  law ;  take 
away  that  hw,  and  hg  would  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  citizen- 
ship. 

Mr.  C.  Fergusson  observed  that  it  had  been  said  this  was  a 
question  of  principle,  and  as  a  question  of  principle  he  should  give 
his  vote  for  the  J3ill.  The  principle  involved  in  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion would  be  wholly  incomplete,  if  the  House  refused  to  pass  this 
Bill.  There  was  nothing  in  the  common  law,  nor  in  the  statute  law, 
that  excluded  the  Jews,  except  the  words  ''  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian ;"  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  oath  those  words  were  not 
inserted.  Why  should  the  Jew  not  take  the  Roman  Catholic  oath  ? 
Other  persons,  besides  Jews,  were  not  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evange- 
lists :  he  (Mr.  Fergusson)  was  sworn  in  his  country  by  holding  up 
his  hand. 

Sir  C.  BuRRELL  said  he  should  vote  against  the  Bill  on  principle. 
He  took  this  course  not  out  of  any  disrespect  to  the  Jews,  but  consi- 
dering this  as  a  Christian  House  of  Commons,  they  had  no  right  to 
enter  it.  The  prophecies  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  respecting 
the  Jews  had  been  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter.  That  people  had  been 
scattered  to  the  winds,  and  they  had  gone  to  portions  of  the  earth 
which  no  Christian  had  ever  yet  reached.  They  had  penetrated  into 
all  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  they  were  to  be 
found  in  the  very  interior  of  Africa,  south  of  Timbuctoo.  He  felt  that 
he  should  not  be  doing  his  duty  as  a  Christian  if  he  did  not  raise 
his  voice  against  this  proposed  alteration  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Buckingham  said,  that  having  already  had  an  opportimity 
of  declaring  his  sentiments  on  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  at  its  second 
reading,  he  was  not  now  going  into  the  general  question  :  but  there 
was  one  argument  of  the  opponents  of  this  Bill  on  which  so  much 
stress  had  been  laid,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  show  to  the  House,  as 
briefly  as  he  could,  that  it  was  founded  entirely  in  error.  It  had  been 
asserted  that  the  Jews  were  a  people  who  had  no  attachment  to  the 
land  of  their  nativity  or  habitation  :  their  affections  being  whollv  ab- 
sorbed by  Jerusalem  and  Palestine,  to  which  they  looked  with' such 
anxious  longings,  that  they  had  no  feelings  of  patriotism  for  any- 
other  country,  but  directed  their  regards,  and  concentrated  their  af- 
fections, entirely  on  the  Holy  Land.  Now,  having  been  himself  for 
some  time  at  Jerusalem,  having  made  Palestine  the  subject  of  his  pe- 
culiar and  careful  observation,  and  having  examined  into  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  Jews  there  and  elsewhere,  he  was  bound  to  say, 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  a  single  English  Jew  having  visited  Pales- 
tine, even  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  or  recreation.  If  their  afiection  for  the 
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Holy  Land  had  been  so  unconquerable  as  had  been  supposed — there 
were  many  Jews  in  England,  who  had  leisure  and  means  in  abund- 
ance, to  enable  them  to  make  a  visit  to  that  country ;  but  they  never 
thought  of  going  so  far :  and  as  to  those  who  inhabited  Jerusalem, 
or  any  part  of  Palestine,  of  which  there  were  many  of  Asiatic  and 
some  of  European  birth,  the  oppressions  under  which  they  suffered, 
and  the  degradations  to  which  they  were  subject,  were  such  as  to 
make  their  abode  a  continued  scene  of  suffering  :  and,  accordingly,  as 
soon  as  they  could  possess  themselves  of  the  means  of  competency,  or 
even  of  removal,  they  generally  hastened  with  all  possible  speed  to  goi 
away  from  the  country  and  its  persecutions,  and  repair  to  some  other 
happier  land. 

Our  error  lay  in  this — that  we  assumed  the  Jews  to  feel  all  that  their 
sacred  book  represented  them  as  feeling :  and  to  act  as  their  Scrip- 
tures prescribed  them  to  do.  In  this  sense  it  was,  no  doubt,  their 
duty  to  remember  Jerusalem,  and  they  recited  prayers  and  hymns 
in  praise  of  the  Holy  Land.  But  it  did  not  follow  that  they  felt 
what  they  said,  or  acted  up  to  what  they  professed,  any  more  than  many 
Christians,  who  recited  in  their  worship,  that  into  which  their  feelings 
never  entered  :  and  who,  while  they  professed  temperance,  chastity, 
justice,  and  mercy,  were  frequently  violating  every  one  of  these 
virtues  by  the  daily  acts  of  their  life.  As  a  purely  theological  ques- 
tion— the  Jews,  no  doubt,  looked  to  the  restoration  of  their  nation, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  temporal  kingdom  at  Jerusalem.  But  no 
one  pretended  to  fix  the  exact  period  of  that  change.  When  it 
should  be  announced  b}^  such  signs  as  could  not  be  mistaken,  they 
would,  no  doubt,  avail  themselves  of  the  event.  But  the  question  be- 
fore the  House  was — whether,  during  their  residence  among  us,  and 
their  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  good  citizens,  paying  taxes  to 
the  State,  obeying  the  laws,  and  living  in  peaceful  communion  with 
their  fellow-men,  we  should  continue  to  exclude  them  from  all  those 
civil  privileges  which  they  were  fully  competent  to  enjoy  usefully  to 
themselves,  and  not  injuriously  to  us,  from  the  fear  of  some  anticipated 
change,  which  might  never  arrive  in  our  day,  and  if  it  did,  could  pro- 
duce no  evil,  by  any  extent  of  elevation  which  we  might  give  to  the 
Jews  in  the  period  previous  to  its  accomplishment.  He  had  yet  heard 
nothing  to  lessen  his  confidence  in  the  justice  and  pohcy  of  the  mea- 
sure for  their  Emancipation;  and  he  should,  therefore,  still  continue 
to  give  the  Bill  his  cordial  support. 

Sir  R.  Inglis  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  Bill  either  went  too  far  or 
did  not  go  far  enough.  If  they  were  to  legislate  on  principle,  the 
Bill  did  not  go  far  enough ;  and  it  went  too  far  if  it  was  intended  that 
they  should  legislate  on  account  of  expediency.  For  his  part,  he 
never  would  consent  to  sacrifice  Christianity  on  the  altar  of  expedi- 
ency ;  and  he  contended  that  it  was  provided  both  by  the  common 
and  the  statute  law  that  Jews  should  not  be  admitted  into  a  partici- 
pation of  civil  rights  in  this  Country.  Having  heard  no  new  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  measure,  and  being  convinced  that  it  would  be 
productive  of  evil  both  in  principle  and  example,  he  felt  he  should  not 
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be  doing  his  duty  if  he  did  not  move  that  it  be  read  jj  thi^"d  tim^  ^^Jijt 
day  six  months., 

Mr.  A.  Johnstone  complained  of  the  hurried  manner  in  whfelk 
the  bill  had  been  carried  through  its  several  stages.  He  should  op-j 
pose  the  bill  because  it  proposed  to  enact  the  inconsistency  that  Jew* 
should  be  allowed  seats  in  the  legislature  of  a  nation  in  which  Chris-' 
tianity  was  declared  to  be  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  lan^. 
How  could  the  important  question  of  the  reformation  of  the  Church 
be  properly  considered  in  a  senate  of  which  Jews  were  members  P 
Before  Jews  were  admitted  to  those  high  privileges  they  ought  to 
adopt  the  creed  of  Christians — they  ought  to  cease  to  be  Jews.  Would 
any  Christian  member  of  Parliament  feel  comfortable  if  he  wei*e 
obliged  to  sit  next  to  a  Jewish  member  ?  He  warned  the  House  not 
to  place  too  much  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  the  oath  proposed  to  b^ 
administered  to  the  Jews,  and  to  bear  in  mind  the  construction  whie^ 
some  of  the  Catholic  members  had  put  upon  the  oath  they  wereoblige^ 
to  take.  He  deeply  deplored  that  the  Bill  had  arrived  at  the  thir^ 
I'eading,  and  expressed  his  anxious  hope  that  it  would  not  pass  thix>V«gh. 
the  remaining  brunches  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  J.  Maxwell  stated,  that  though  in  the  event  of  a  motion  being] 
made  to  admit  a  Jew  into  that  assembly,  he  should  not  oppose  it;  yet 
he  must  hesitate  before  he  consented  to  declare  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  the  legislature  of  this  Country  was  Jewish  or 
Christian. 

Mr  R.  Grant  shortly  replied.  He  contended  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  every  civil  disability  for  which  no  reason  could  be  shown,  was 
oppression  and  persecution,  which  the  religion  he  professed  taught 
him  ought  not  to  be  inflicted  upon  any  one.  The  same  arguments 
which  were  now  used  against  the  present  bill,  were  formerly  advanced 
against  granting  the  Jews  the  rights  of  citizenship.  The  supporters 
of  the  Bill  might  be  compared  to  the  good  Samaritan,  who  did  not 
stop  to  inquire  whether  the  man  whom  he  relieved  by  the  way  side 
was  of  a  different  race  and  creed  from  himself.  In  conclusion  he  ex- 
|M-essed  a  hope  that  the  question  would  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  clm- 
rity,  and  in  conformity  with  that  sublime  principle  of  the  founder  of 
the  Christian  faith — "  Glory  to  God,  and  good  will  to  men." 

A  division  then  took  place,  when  the  numbers  were — For  the  BiJJ, 
189;  Against  it,  52.  The  Bill  was  accordingly  passed,  and  |]^e 
House  adjourned  at  half  past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS.- July  23. 

The  Irish  Church  Bill  went  into  Committee  in  the  Lords,  and 
proceeded  as  far  as  the  47th  clause.  The  only  plause  on  which  a 
debate  arose  wag  on  the  32d — for  reducing  the  number  of  Bishops — 
on  which  several  X^eers  delivered  their  opinions :    but  the  tone  of 
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opposition  was  so  much  moderated,  that  the  Ministers  were  sure  of  a 
majority.  On  the  division  there  appeared,  therefore — For  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Bishops,  90 ;  against  it,  76.  No  other  business  was  pro^ 
ceeded  with  for  the  ni^ht. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— July  23. 

The  great  debate  of  the  evening  in  the  Lower  House  was  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  shorten  the 
duration  of  Parliaments.  The  form  in  which  the  proposed  Bill  was 
to  run,  was,  first  to  repeal  the  Septennial  Act,  which  gives  to  Parlia- 
ments a  legal  duration  of  seven  yeai's,  if  the  King  and  his  Ministers 
think  fit  to  keep  it  together  so  long  :  and  then  to  enact  that  no  Parlia- 
ment should  last  longer  than  a  certain  shorter  term  of  years — say  five, 
four,  or  three — the  exact  number  to  be  left  blank  in  the  Bill,  according 
to  the  usual  custom,  and  to  be  debated  upon  and  filled  up  with  the 
»umber  that  should  meet  tho  approbation  of  the  majority,  in  its  passing 
through  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Tennyson's  argument  was  rather  historical  than  political; 
and  he  succeeded  in  establishing  the  point,  that  Triennial  Parliaments 
were  the  ancient  law  of  the  land  ::  that  Septennial  Parliaments  were 
the  result  of  an  unjust  usurpation  of  power;  and  that,  therefore,  they 
ought  to  be  abolished.     He  concluded  thus  : — 

*The  honourable  member,  after  stating  that  those  who  joined  in  desiring 
the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act,  differed  as  to  the  period  which  ought  to 
be  fixed  for  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  some  being  in  favour  of  five  years, 
others  of  four,  and  many  of  three  years,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  they 
were  bound  on  this  point  to  consult  the  general  wishes  of  the  people,  and  \t 
appeared  to  him,  not  only  from  the  petition  presented  that  night,  but  from 
other  circumstances,  that  they  were  in  favour  of  triennial  Parliaments.  For 
the  establishment  of  triennial  Parliaments  they  had  also  the  authority  of 
the  Triennial  Act,  which  was  passed  in  the  best  times  of  the  Constitution, 
and  acted  upon  for  twenty-two  years.  However,  in  the  Bill  which  he 
proposed  to  bring  in  he  intended  to  leave  the  term  of  future  Parliaments 
unfixed,  so  that  it  might  form  a  subject  of  consideration  and  debate  in 
Committee.  The  Bill  would  contain  two  clauses,  one  of  which  would 
simply  repeal  the  Septennial  Act.  If  the  Bill  stopped  here,  the  Triennial 
Act  would,  by  its  enactments,  be  at  once  revived ;  but,  as  he  had  stated,  it 
contained  another  clause  to  determine  the  period  of  each  Parliament's 
existence.  The  duration  of  Parliaments  for  seven  years  was  peculiar  to 
this  country.  In  France  they  existed  for  five  years,  in  Belgium  for  four 
Years,  and  in  America  two  years.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  they  would 
by  agreeing  to  his  motion  give  effect  to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  grant  to  the 
people  their  share  of  the  government  of  the  country.  He  was  satisfied  that 
if  on  this  or  other  points  they  yielded  to  the  public  feeling,  the  people 
would  be  found  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  property  to  maintain  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  kingdom.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  agreed  with  the 
noble  lord  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  thinking  that  there  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  country  a  strong  feeling  of  attachment  towards  its 
laws  and  institutions.  (Ilearj  hear.)  He  had  had  much  intercourse  with 
the  people  both  in  the  metropolis  and  in  rural  districts ;  and  from  his  owu 
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obsen^ation  he  could  state  that  they  entertained  a  firm  and  steady  feeling 
of  aifection  for  the  Constitution,  which  it  was  almost  impossihle  to  disturb. 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  possessed  an  hereditary  attachment  for  the  monarchial 
form  of  government,  and  a  strong  disposition  to  pay  a  respectful  homage 
to  the  aristocracy,  so  long  as  the  aristocracy  showed  a  readiness  to  concede 
to  them  their  just  rights.  (Hear,  hear.)  One  of  those  rights — one  which 
their  forefathers  had  been  most  anxious  to  maintain — was  short  Parlia- 
ments; and  though  preceding  Parliaments  had  refused  to  concede  the 
people  this  right,  he  trusted  that  the  present  reformed  House  would  not 
treat  their  application  with  neglect.  The  honourable  member  concluded 
amidst  general  cheers,  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  shortening 
the  duration  of  Parliaments.' 

Mr.  Hume  seconded  the  motion  in  a  short  speech,  addressed  rather 
to  the  policy  than  the  legality  of  the  shorter  term ;  and  gave  the  mo- 
tion his  cordial  support. 

Lord  Althorp  admitted  that  this  was  a  question  fairly  open  to 
discussion,  and  left  so  by  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  he  objected  to  the 
time  at  which  it  was  brought  forward ;  said  it  could  be  better  discussed 
next  year  than  this :  and  on  these  grounds  he  moved  "  the  previous 
question," — that  is,  he  proposed  that  the  present  question  for  leave 
to  bring  in  the  proposed  Bill  should  not  be  put  to  the  vote  at  all. 

Mr.  Cobbett  said  he  would  vote  for  the  Bill,  because  he  thought 
the  shorter  the  Parliaments  the  better.  He  was  for  annual  Parlia- 
ments himself ;  and  therefore  he  would  vote  for  every  lessening  of  the 
present  period,  as  likely  to  bring  him  nearer  and  nearer  by  every  step 
to  the  ultimate  object  of  his  wishes.  Sir  Edward  Codrington 
thought  five  years  short  enough,  but  wotild  vote  for  the  Bill,  that  the 
blank  might  be  filled  up,  if  possible,  with  that  number :  and  Sir 
Samuel  Whalley,  after  a  review  of  the  historical  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, also  supported  the  proposed  measure  for  reducing  the  duration 
of  Parliaments  to  any  period  short  of  seven  years. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening,  there  were  three  gentlemen  who 
spoke  for  the  first  time  during  the  present  Session — two  in  favour  of 
the  Bill,  and  one  against  it :  and  as  the  opinions  of  others  have  been, 
before,  frequently  expressed  on  general  question  of  responsi- 
bility from  Members  to  constituents,  by  which  their  approbation  of 
short  Parliaments  might  be  fairly  inferred,  we  give,  in  the  present 
instance,  a  place  to  the  three  new  speakers,  and  shall  add  a  few  w^ords 
of  general  comment  on  the  debate  afterwards. 

*  Mr.  Kennedy  (Tiverton)  could  not  agree  with  the  noble  lord  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  which  urged  upon  the  House  the 
necessity  of  agreeing  to  this  resolution.  He  asserted  that  if  there  w  as  any 
question  deserving  the  attention  of  the  House,  it  was  this  ;  for  on  it  every 
other  question  depended.  If  this  motion  were  passed,  it  would  have  an 
influence  upon  every  other  question  which  came  before  Parliament,  for 
honourable  gentlemen  would  then  be  influenced  by  a  strong  feeling  of  what 
they  owed  to  the  interests  of  their  constituents.  He  should  consider  it  as 
one  of  the  worst  omens  for  the  future  fate  of  the  Country  if  the  House 
should  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the  noble  lord.  The  estimation  of  that 
House  had  fallen  of  late  considerably.  When  he  off'ered  himself  in  De- 
cember last  to  his  constituents,  he  had  done  so  in  the  hope  that  he  thould 
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be  able  to  support  those  Ministers  who  had  stepped  out  of  the  ranlcs  of  the 
aristocracy  to  give  to  the  people  that  reform,  which,  though  it  was  but  a 
measure  of  justice  to  which  they  had  a  right,  was  considered  by  them  in 
the  nature  of  a  boon.  No  one  was  at  that  time  more  friendly  to  His  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  than  he  was  ;  but  when  he  heard  the  address  proposed  to 
the  throne,  and  when  he  saw  the  subsequent  measures,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  fall  into  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  and  he  believed  that  on  the 
second  occasion  on  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  recur  to  his  constituents, 
he  had  been  returned  to  Parliament  under  the  express  understanding  that 
he  should  be  found  in  the  minority.  ("  Hear,  hear,"  and  a  laugh.)  When 
the  people  asked  the  present  House  of  Commons  what  it  had  done  for  their 
benefit,  what  answer  could  it  give  in  reply  ?  He  could  not  conceive  what 
answer  honourable  gentlemen  might  be  inclined  to  make,  but  he  thought 
that  the  people  would  say  to  them,  "  You  have  done  nothing  but  what  your 
Tory  predecessors  did  before  you;  your  opposition  to  their  measures  was 
but  a  factious  opposition,  for  you  have  adopted  the  principles  of  all  of  them. 
Your  Reform  Bill  is  nothing  but  a  robbery  and  a  delusion, — a  robbery  on 
those  who  had  converted  a  public  trust  into  a  property,  and  a  fraud  upon, 
those  who  wished  to  convert  that  property  again  into  a  trust."  (Hear, 
hear.)  Looking  at  the  little  which  the  House  had  done  either  for  the  finan- 
cial relief  of  the  country,  or  for  improving  the  administration  of  justice,  or 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor, — looking  also  at  one  or  two -of 
the  measures  which  the  House  had  passed  to  the  injury  of  its  character, — 
he  was  most  anxious  that  it  should  support  this  measure,  in  order  that  it 
might  regain  the  vantage-ground  which  it  had  lost.  He  knew  that  the 
House  had  been  accused  of  talking  too  much,  and  doing  too  little ;  but  he 
should  have  cried  shame  on  the  House,  if  it  allowed  man}'  of  the  measures 
of  government  to  pass  without  opposition,  and  shame  on  tlie  Irish  members, 
if  they  had  permitted  the  coercive  bill  to  have  passed  in  silence.  He  was 
afraid,  that  though  this  Parliament  might  be  called  the  first  Parliament  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  it  could  not  be  called  the  first  Reformed  Parliament. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  contended  that  Ministers  would  not  do  their  duty  if  they 
did  not  consider  the  effect  which  would  be  produced,  not  upon  that  House, 
but  upon  the  Country  at  large,  by  their  having  a  majority  on  this  question 
this  evening.  Whigs  as  they  were,  he  thought  they  durst  no',  follow  the 
example  of  their  predecessors  of  the  last  century — they  would  iaA  dare  to 
prolong  the  existence  of  the  present  Parliament ;«  and  whenever  this  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved,  he  was  certain  that  the  people  would  take  warning  by 
the  past,  and  would  no  longer  place  their  confidence  in  men  who  had  de- 
ceived them.   (Hear,  hear.) 

*  Mr.  J.  M.  Gaskell  had  heard  no  valid  argument  in  favour  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  (Mr.  Tennyson's)  motion.  It  mattered  no- . 
thing  what  were  the  prospective  intentions  of  the  able  men  who,  in  1716, 
framed  tlie  Septennial  Bill — whether  it  was  a  temporary  measure  forced 
by  temporary  exigences  upon  them,  or  a  great  constitutional  measure,  which 
they  meant  to  have  a  permanent  existence.  The  question  was,  had  it 
worked  well  in  practice,  and  was  it  expedient  to  abandon  it  in  favour  of 
Triennial  Parliaments  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  He  maintained  it  was  not.  Those 
who  thought  that  it  promoted  the  honour,  and  dignity,  and  usefulness  of 
that  House,  that  it  should  be  subserviently  dependent  upon  their  constitu- 
ents, would  of  course  vote  for  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  motion  ; 
but  those  who  agreed  with  him  that  the  independence  of  a  representative 
of  the  people  was  essential  to  his  deliberative  usefulness,  would,  he  took 
it,  vote  against  the  motion.  It  was  most  truly  said  by -Sir  P^obert  Wal- 
pole  and  others,  in  resisting  a  measure  similar  to  this,  that  in  a  long  Par- 
iauient  much  good  might  be  effected,  but  that  much  evil  might  equally 
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"be  done  in  a  short  one.  The  present  system  had  been  determined  on  as 
one  which  emhraced  the  utmost  extent  of  public  freedom  compatible  with 
public  order ;  and  with  respect  to  the  alteration  proposed  by  the  present 
motion, — an  alteration  which,  if  not  carried  into  effect  now,  would,  he  (Mr. 
Gaskell)  doubted  not,  be  brought  before  the  attention  of  the  House  season 
after  season, — he  felt  that  by  making  encroachments  upon  the  Septennial 
Act,  they  would  only  be  surrenderinE^  themselves  to  an  unrestricted  demo- 
cracy. (Hear.)  The  honourable  Member  concluded  by  observing^,  that 
notwithstanding  that  the  opposers  of  the  measure  proposed  might  lose  their 
popularity  w  ith  the  public  at  large,  in  the  event  of  its  not  being  carried  in- 
to effect,  yet  that  he  felt  assured  that,  whatever  might  be  the  unpopularity 
which  accrued  to  them,  they  would  fearlessly  meet  the  result. 

*  General  Palmer  said  that  no  Member  of  the  House  could  feel  more 
strongly  or  acknowledge  with  more  sincerity  than  himself  the  obligation  of 
the  country  to  His  Majesty's  Ministers  for  their  great  measure  of  reform  ; 
but  it  was  obvious  at  the  time  the  struggle  for  that  measure  was  going  on, 
that  the  true  essence  and  real  value  of  it  was  the  recognition  that  re- 
foim  was  not  revolution,  that  it  was  within  the  constitution,  that  time  could 
not  sanctify  wrong,  and  that  it  was  consistent  with  the  powers  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  rectify  abuse  and  restore  the  right,  although  the  right  had  been 
long  lost  sight  of.  It  was  this  healing  and  saving  principle  in  the  consti- 
tution, that  made  the  Reform  Bill  valuable,  that  obtained  for  it  many  of  its 
supporters  in  that  House,  and  the  general  voice  of  the  people  without.  It 
was  nevertheless  seen  that  the  details  of  the  Bill  were  far  from  being  per- 
fect, and  putting  its  opponents  out  of  the  question,  it  had  not  satisfied  its 
friends,  being  considered  by  some  too  democratic  and  by  others  too  aristo- 
cratic, and  there  was  still  the  same  honest  difference  of  opinion  ;  it  was^ 
therefore,  clear  that  the  measure  was  defective,  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  it 
was  a  mass  of  expedients,  unconnected  in  themselves,  and  unsupported  by 
any  general  principle — the  true  principle  on  whi<;h  representation  ought  to 
be  founded,  and  which,  as  he  had  stated  on  the  Reform  Bill,  must  even- 
tually be  adopted,  was  contribution — for,  without  repeating  his  arguments, 
he  must  repeat  his  assertion,  that  every  contributor  to  the  taxes,  however 
humble  his  station,  ought  to  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the  person  in- 
trusted with  the  serious  and  important  duty  of  imposing  burdens  on  his 
fellow-subjects ;  and  not  only  should  he  have  a  vote,  but  be  enabled  to  give 
that  vote  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  understanding,  uninfluenced 
by  favour,  and  unassailed  by  corruption  :  to  effect  that  object,  he  had  voted 
for  the  Ballot,  although  injustice  to  its  opponents  he  admitted  the  honest 
prejudices  of  real  reformers  against  it,  and  that  the  majority  of  its  friends 
considered  the  Ballot  an  evil  only  to  be  resorted  to  as  the  remedy  for  a 
greater  evil,  but  for  which  it  was  not  the  true  remedy.  The  true  remedy 
for  the  evil,  which  in  his  humble  opinion  could  not  wait  for  the  Ballot  and 
Triennial  Parliaments  to  cure  it,  was  a  total  change  in  the  system  of  taxa- 
tion— by  the  repeal  of  all  taxes  affecting  all  articles  used  or  consumed  by 
the  productive  industry  of  the  country,' and  substituting  in  their  place  a 
tax  on  property  alone ;  for  in  this  case  property  alone  would  be  entitled  to  a 
vote  in  the  elections  of  Members  to  that  House,  and  industry  being  thus  re- 
lieved from  the  burdens  that  oppressed  her,  would  no  longer  seek  to  inter- 
fere in  them  :  but  so  long  as  that  House  persisted,  and  most  unwisely  as  he 
thought,  in  the  present  system  of  revenue,  the  voice  of  industry  must  be 
heard,  and  heard  she  would  and  ought  to  be,  uninfluenced  by  favour  and 
undeterred  by  fear :  for  these  reasons,  and  to  compel  the  Government  to  a 
Property  Tax,  which  in  relieving  the  labouring  classes  from  taxation  would 
be  the  only  honest  means  of  preventing  Universal  Suffrage,  he  had  voted 
for  the  Ballot,  and  must  now  vote  for  the  present  question.' 
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Lord  John  Russell  undertook  the  defence  of  the  longer  period  of 
seven  years  as  preferable  to  either  five  or  three ;  and  indeed,  he  con- 
tended that  though  the  latter  period  might  very  well  suit  a  republican 
government,  he  thought  it  wholly  incompatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  monarchical  principle.  This  is  certainly  not  easy  of  belief; 
since  throughout  the  whole  of  the  long  monarchy  of  England  in  past 
times,  either  triennial  or  annual  parliaments  were  chosen ;  and  in  later 
times,  it  has  been  used  as  an  argument  against  the  repeal  of  the  Sep- 
tennial Act,  that  in  practice,  the  average  duration  of  Parliaments  for 
the  last  thirty-three  years  has  not  been  more  than  three  years  each, 
there  having  been  eleven  Parliaments  since  the  year  1800. 

Mr.  Shiel  replied  to  Lord  John  Russell,  and  speedily  disposed  of 
all  his  arguments. 

Mr.  Hawkins  made  one  of  the  most  argumentative  speeches  of  the 
evening,  which  is  reported  to  the  extent  of  a  few  lines  only,  though  he 
spoke  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  The  most  striking  instance  of  sup- 
pression is,  however,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  O'Connell.  On  the  second 
reading  of  the  Slavery  Abolition  Bill,  Mr.  O'Connell  made  a  powerful 
speech,  extending  over  half  an  hour  of  time,  and  he  was  reported  in 
the  Times  of  the  next  day,  to  the  extent  of  two  lines  only ;  and  on 
this  occasion,  he  made  one  of  the  best  speeches  of  the  evening,  extend- 
ing over  an  equal  space,  and  he  is  reported  in  the  Times  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  the  extent  of  one  line  only,  namely  thus — 

''  Mr.  O'Connell  supported  the  motion." 

To  what  cause  this  is  to  be  attributed  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  with 
certainty.  But  that  it  is  unjust,  let  it  spring  from  what  cause  it  may, 
no  one  we  think  can  hesitate  to  pronounce. 

Tlie  debate  was  on  the  whole  highly  disadvantageous  to  Ministers, 
a's  much  so  from  the  weakness  of  their  own  arguments  against  the  mo- 
tion, as  from  the  strength  opposed  to  them.  We  never  remember  to 
have  heard  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Stanley  to  such  disadvantage 
to  themselves  ;  a  disadvantage  of  which  they  seemed  as  conscious  as 
those  around  them;  and  which  no  doubt  assisted  to  weaken,  in  some 
slight  degree  at  least,  the  force  of  their  majority.  Considerable  pains 
were  taken  to  obtain  as  accurate  a  list  as  possible  of  the  voters  on  both 
sides,  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  in  a  full  House,  and  if  the}-  reach 
us  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state  in  time,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  them 
in  our  present  Number. 

The  division  was — For  the  Repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act  and  the 
shortening  of  Parliaments,  164;  Against  it,  213; — the  minority  was 
therefore  sufficiently  large  to  render  it  almost  certain  that  such  a  mea- 
sure will  be  carried  in  the  next  session ;  and  if  a  dissolution  should 
take  place  before  that  period,  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  become  one 
of  the  tests  applied  to  candidates,  so  as  to  make  large  additions  to  the 
number  of  those  who  would  advocate  at  least  some  shorter  2:)eriod  than 
the  present. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— July  24. 

A  long  debate  took  place  on  a  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Clay, 
for  admitting  foreign  sugar  for  refining  in  England,  which  is  now  pro- 
hibited in  deference  to  the  West  India  interests,  to  whom  the  mono- 
poly of  the  supply  of  sugar  for  this  purpose  is  at  present  confined. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Clay  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ewart,  but  opposed 
by  Lord  Althorp  and  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  impracticable  without  a  greater  degree  of  injury  to  the  West 
India  Planters  than  of  benefit  to  the  English  Refiners  :  but  they  pro- 
mised that  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  subject,  with  a 
view  to  the  admission  of  sugar  in  bond  for  that  purpose  to  a  certain 
extent. 

The  West  India  Members  supported  the  Government,  in  the  view 
taken  by  them  on  this  subject :  and  the  result  was,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  to  await  the  maturing  of  the  plan,  whiclj 
the  Ministers  proposed  to  take  into  consideration. 

^^^  The  order  of  the  day  was  then  read,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  on  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  when  Mr. 
Buxton  rose  to  state  his  objections  to  many  parts  of  the  Bill,  but 
more  especially  those  two — the  prolonged  term  of  apprenticeship  for 
12  years,  and  the  entrusting  to  the  Colonial  Legislature  the  carrying 
into  execution  the  details.  He  contended  that  the  sum  of  20,000,000/. 
was  already  a  most  extravagant  compensation  to  the  West  India  Pro- 
prietors ;  and  that  over  and  above  that,  they  had  no  claim  whatever  to 
any  portion  of  the  services  of  the  Slaves.  He  concluded  by  moving, 
that  it  should  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee,  that  they  should 
not,  for  the  sake  of  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  Master,  impose  any 
fresh  burthens  on  the  slaves :  and  that  the  term  of  any  restrictions 
under  which  they  should  be  placed  should  be  as  short  as  possible, 
and  merely  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  requisite  transition  from  a 
state  of  slavery  to  one  of  free  labour,  for  adequate  wages. 

Mr.  Stanley  complained  of  this  second  discussion  of  a  principle 
already  settled  by  the  passing  the  resolutions  on  which  the  BiE  was 
framed.  He  defended  the  apprenticeships,  as  a  necessary  additional 
compensation  to  the  Planters,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to  prepare  the 
Slaves  the  better  for  their  freedom.  He  calculated  the  value  of  their 
labour  as  10,000,000/.  to  be  added  to  20,000,000/.  to  be  paid  in 
money— the  whole  making  30,000,000/.  of  compensation  for  800,000 
Slaves,  or  at  an  average  rate  of  37/.  IO5.  for  each  slave  emancipated, 
man,  woman,  and  child. 

Mr.  Macauley  felt  obliged  to  break  silence,  and  however  painful 
to  himself  to  oppose  those  with  wliom  he  generally  acted,  he  thought 
it  his  duty,  on  this  occasion,  to  declare  his  decided  opposition  to 
several  parts  of  the  Bill.  He  approved  of  the  principle  of  compensa- 
tion, and  did  not  object  to  the  amount.  The  plan  of  apprenticeships, 
however,  he  altogether  disapproved  ;  first,  on  the  ground  that  we  hac" 
no  right  whatever  to  demand  any  portion  of  the  labour  of  the  Slave  as 
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la  compensation  for  the  freedom  which  was  his  right,  and  next,  on  the 
ground  that  this  middle  state  of  neither  slavery  or  freedom,  would  be 
found  impracticable  and  full  of  danger. 

Lord  Sandon  supported,  and  Lord  Howick  opposed  the  appren- 
ticeship plan ;  and  Lord  Althorp  defended  both  the  compensation 
and  the  protracted  service,  describing  the  latter  as  one  in  which  the 
double  motive  of  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  the  hope  of  reward, 
would  both  operate  more  powerfully  than  either  of  them  singly  would  do. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL  opposed  the  Bill  in  principle  and  in  detail,  in  a 
very  powerful  and  argumentative  speech,  which  lasted  for  half  an  hour, 
and  to  which  the  House  listened,  even  at  the  late  period  of  its  delivery, 
past  twelve  o'clock,  with  the  greatest  attention.  But  the  Times  of  the 
following  morning,  which  contains  the  fullest  reports  of  Mr.  Buxton's, 
Mr.Stanley's,  and  Mr. Macauley's  speeches,  6e/bre  Mr.O'Conneirs,and 
a  long  report  of  Mr.  Bernal's,  after  Mr.  O'Connell's,  suppresses  the 
whole  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  entirely ;  and  merely  says,  in  one  single 
line,  "Mr.  O'Connell  supported  the  amendment."  This  is  the  third 
instance  of  the  same  studied  suppression  of  Mr.  O'  Connell's  speeches 
during  the  week :  and  we  must  say,  that  if  this  is  the  conduct  to  be 
pursued  by  any  body  of  men,  or  any  public  journal,  towards  any  in- 
dividual, of  whom 'they  may  have  a  personal  dislike,  it  is  high 
time  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  official  and  accurate 
publication  of  the  Debates,  under  the  sanction  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  House  itself. 

Mr.  Bernal  spoke  as  a  West  India  proprietor,  having  estates  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Anne's  in  Jamaica :  and  said  that  although  he  had 
always  desired  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and  considered  it  now  impos- 
sible to  be  prevented  or  delayed,  he  objected  entirely  to  this  Bill,  as 
containing  provisions  and  details,  which  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  carry  into  effect.  His  plan  would  have  been  for  the  British  Par- 
liament to  have  passed  two  single  resolutions ;  First, — 'That  Slavery 
should  be  entirely  abolished  throughout  the  whole  of  the  British  do- 
minions. And  secondly, — That  compensation  should  be  granted  to 
the  proprietors  of  Slaves  for  such  loss  as  might  accrue  to  them  from 
such  abolition.  He  would  then  have  sent  these  two  Resolutions  out 
to  all  the  Colonies,  as  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, and  called  upon  the  Colonial  legislatures  to  carry  the  first  into 
execution,  as  the  condition  upon  which  the  second  should  be  granted : 
when  he  had  no  doubt  the  whole  would  have  been  effected  more  tran- 
quilly and  more  speedily,  than  ever  could  be  hoped  for  from  the  ope- 
ration of  this  Bill. 

A  division  then  took  place,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  (several 
Members  being  fast  asleep  on  the  benches,  and  roused  by  their  friends 
to  attend),  when  the  numbers  were — For  Mr.  Buxton's  proposition, 
151  ;  against  it,  158  :  leaving  only  a  majority  of  seven  for  the  Mi- 
nisters on  this  question. 

We  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  had  the  division  taken  place  at. 
an  earlier  period  of  the  night— between  10  and  \%  o'clock— the  majo- 
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rity  would  have  been  on  the  other  side.  But,  at  12  o'clock,  many  of 
the  Members  become  so  exhausted,  that  they  feel  obliged  to  retire  : 
and  of  those  who  remain,  many  fall  asleep  as  they  are  sitting ;  others 
recline  on  the  benches,  and  sleep  as  soundly  as  if  they  were  in  their 
beds  :  some  steal  away  into  the  recesses  and  galleries,  for  more  un- 
disturbed repose ;  and  others  go  into  the  library,  or  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  the  nearest  tavern  or  coffee-room,  for  change  of  air  and 
mot  on,  and  are  locked  out  on  the  division.  During  the  last  week, 
the  most  ludicrous  scenes  of  this  kind  have  occurred.  On  one  of  the 
motions  in  Committee  on  the  East  India  Bill,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  was 
fast  asleep  in  a  recess  of  the  House  on  one  of  the  benches,  and  was 
counted  in  the  opposition  against  Ministers,  of  which  he  is  an  oiTicial 
colleague.  On  Mr.  Ruthven's  motion  against  sinecures,  Mr.  Young, 
and  others,  who  were  endeavouring  to  get  away,  so  as  not  to  vote  at  all, 
were  brought  back  to  vote  against  their  own  wishes.  On  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's motion  for  short  Parliaments,  Colonel  Evans,  who  had  spoken 
in  favour  of  the  motion  during  the  evening,  was  found  fast  asleep 
during  the  division,  and  was  counted  among  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  he  had  spoken  to  defend  ;  and  similar  instances  are  occurring 
almost  every  day.  All  this  is  very  discreditable ;  but  the  fault  is  not 
in  the  Members  as  much  as  in  the  system.  Nature  dictates  that  they 
should  be  in  bed.  The  Ministers — who  have  it  in  their  power  at  any 
time  to  alter  the  hours  and  reform  the  rules  of  the  House — insist  that 
they  should  be  legislating ;  and  thus,  while  for  every  other  duty  in  life, 
men  are  required  to  be  in  full  possession  of  their  faculties — for  the  busi- 
ness of  legislating,  the  most  difficult  and  important  that  can  be  under- 
taken by  man,  the  hours  are  chosen  when  fatigue,  disgust,  and  stupe- 
faction, combine  to  render  men's  bodies  and  minds  unlike  unfit  for  the 
due  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Some  other  business  was  transacted,  even  after  this  late  hour ;  and 
the  House  did  not  adjourn  till  past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning — to 
meet  again  for  business  at  twelve  !  ! 


Leaves  of  Absence. 

To  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor,  a  month  j  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  a  month. 

To  Sir  John  Hay,  a  month. 

To  Sir  Robert  Cateson,  one  month ;  Mr.  Cooper,  one  month. 

Notices  of  Motions. 

Mr.  Parker. ^To  move,  in  the  next  Committee  of  Supply,  That  a  Copy  of  the 

printed  Reports  of  the  Public  Committees  of  this  House  be  sent  to  every  City 
or  Town  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  returns  a  Member  or  Members  to 
Parliament,  for  the  use  of  some  public  library,  or  other  suitable  institutioi 
therein. 

Mr.  Roebuck. That  this  House  will,  with  the  smallest  delay  possible,  conside 

the  means  of  establishing  a  system  of  National  Education.— —[Deferred 
Tuesday  30th  July.] 

Mr.  Vernon. Bill  to  regulate  the  sale  of  Com  br  weight  instead  of  quantit 

[Tuesday,  30th  July.] 
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Petitions  presented. 

East  India  Chai'ter. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  All  Saints  Poplar,  for  con- 
tinuing to  the  East  India  Company  the  privilege  of  trading  to  India  and  China; 
to  lie  on  the  Table. 

East  India  Charter. Petition  of  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  and  Inhabitants 

of  Preston,  against  the  renewal  thereof. 

Danish  Claims. Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  Cutlers  of  Hallamshire,  that 

the  case  of  the  British  Merchants  whose  debts  were  confiscated  by  Denmark  in 
1807  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  House: — and  a  Debate  arising  there- 
upon, and  the  same  having  continued  till  three  of  the  clock,  Mr.  Speaker  left 
the  Chair. 

Slavery. Petition  of  Electors   of   Representatives  in  various   parts    of  the 

United  Kingdom,  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery  without  compensation. 

Danish  Claims. Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  Cutlers  in  Hallamshire,  that 

the  case  of  the  British  Merchants,  whose  debts  were  confiscated  by  Denmark 
in  1807  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  House. 

Danish  Claims. Petitions  praying  that  the  claims  of  the  British  Merchants, 

whose  debts  were  confiscated  by  Denmark  in  1807  may  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration by  the  House; — of  Messrs.  Latham  and  Co.  and  Edward  Thompson, 
of  Dover; — of  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Leeds; — and,  of  George  Izat. 

National  Debt. Petition  of  Inhabitant  Householders  of  St.  Marylebone,  sub- 
mitting a  plan  for  the  payment  thereof. 

William  Simmens. Petition  of  William  Simmens,  late  private  in  the  1st  Regi- 
ment of  Foot  Guards,  complaining  of  being  drummed  out  of  the  regiment  for 
reading  unstamped  publications,  and  for  inquiry. 

Dismissal   of  Ministers. Petition  of  Members  of  the  Political  Union,  and 

other  Inhabitants  of  Salford,  for  an  Address  to  His  Majesty  for  their  dismissal 
from  ofiice. 

Cruelty  to  Animals. Petition  of  Members  of  the  Association  for  promoting' 

rational  Humanity  towards  the  Brute  Creation,  Inhabitants  of  Cambridge,  com- 
plaining of  the  insufficiency  of  the  present  law,  and  praying  the  consideratioa 
of  the  House. 

Corporal  Punishment,  Flogging  in  the  Navy  and  Army. Petition  of  Inhabi- 
tants of  Tavistock,  for  the  abolition  thereof. 

Naval  Impressment. Petition  of  Sailors  and   their  Friends,  of  the  St.  Ka- 

therine's  Docks,  for  a  total  abolition  of  Naval  Impressment. 

Danish  Claims. Petition  of  Merchants  of  Liverpool,  complaining  of  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  property  in  1807,  and  praying  for  relief. 

Apothecaries  Bill. Petitions  against; — of  Medical  and  Surgical  Practitioners 

of  Sheffield; — and,  of  General  Practitioners  of  Bridlington. 

Church  and  State. Petitions  for  disuniting  the  Church  and  State  ;— of  Heri- 
tors and  other  Inhabitants  of  Strathmiglo ; — and,  of  Members  of  the  Political 
Union  of  Brighton. 

Slavery. — "—Petition  of  Independents  of  Chichester,  for  the  immediate  abolition 
tliereof,  without  compensation. 

Jewish   Civil  Disabilities    Bill. Petition   of  Inhabitants   of   East    Retford, 

against. 

Africa. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Dumfries,  for  establishing  Colonies  of  free 

and  well-educated  Negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Merchant  Seamen's  Sixpences. Petition  of  Shipmasters,  Mates,  and  Seamen 

of  the  British  Merchant  Service,  in  the  Port  of  London,  for  relief  from  contri- 
bution to  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Property  Tax. Petition  of  the  Secretaiy  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Working  C  lasses 

of  Edinburgh,  that  the  present  Taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  be  replaced  by  an 
equitable  Property  Tax. 
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THE  EAST  INDIA  MONOPOLY.— AMERICAN  TRADE  Wi: 

CHINA. 

The  opening  of  the  China  Trade  being  now  certain,  it  will  be  advj 
tageous  to  those  who  may  look  forward  to  it  as  a  source  of  great  cotfi? 
mercial  relief  to  this  Country,  to  take  a  retrospective  glance  of  the 
past,  in  such  particulars  as  may  help  to  guide  their  operations  in  the 
future — with  a  view  to  which,  we  shall  lay  before  them  the  facts, 
partly  historical  and  partly  commercial,  which  this  paper  will  contain. 

Europe  had  not  long  enjoyed  peace  after  the  final  overthrow  of 
Buonaparte,  when  the  British  Cabinet  found  it  necesssary  to  recon- 
sider our  relations  with  the  East.  Those  whom  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Canning  had,  in  1813,  failed  to  convince,  saw,  in  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  world,  reasons  for  abandoning  the  system  of 
absolute  exclusion  which,  in  opposition  to  his  advice,  had  then  been 
adopted  ;  and  in  1820,  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  he  was 
directed  to  solicit  the  consent  of  the  Directoi-s  to  certain  alterations  in 
the  law  relative  to  the  trade  with  China,  which  urgent  representations 
from  numerous  interests  throughout  the  country,  concurred  with  his 
own  views  of  commercial  policy  to  recommend.  Deferring  to  the  ap- 
prehensions of  tumult  and  disorder,which  the  servants  of  the  Company 
were  unanimous  in  anticipating  from  the  indiscriminate  resort  of 
British  sailors  to  Canton,  Mr.  Canning  did  not  claim  for  the  Free 
Traders  an  unrestricted  participation  in  the  commercial  opportunities 
of  that  station.  He  insisted  chiefly  on  the  inconvenience  and  impo- 
licy of  excluding  British  vessels  from  the  carrying  trade  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  injury  likely  to  result  to  the  commercial 
prospects  of  this  country  by  habituating  the  people  of  the  Continent 
to  receive  the  products  of  the  East  from  Dutch  or  American  pur- 
veyors. This  was  a  branch  of  trade  in  which  the  East  India  Company 
had  never  shared ;  and  if  the  proposed  concessions  could  be  made 
without  danger  to  their  footing  in  China,  and  their  monopoly  at  home, 
it  seemed  reasonable  to  e>q)ect  a  ready  and  cheerful  acquiescence. 
With  this  view,  Mr.  Canning,  particularly  cautious  not  to  alarm  the 
jealousy  of  the  Directors,  asked  for  no  license  to  the  port  of  Canton, 
but  confined  himself  to  the  following  very  modest  propositions. 

1.  That  permission  be  given  for  a  direct  trade  between  our  settle- 
ments in  India  and  foreign  Europe.  ,' 

2.  That  the  Company  should  consent  to  the  article  of  tea  forming 
part  of  the  return  cargoes. 

3.  That  the  Company  should  form  a  dep6t  for  the  purchase  of  tea, 
either  at  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  or  some  place  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago. 
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It  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Canning's  first  proposition,  to  admit  British 
traders  to  a  participation  of  the  carrying  trade  between  the  East  Indies 
and  Europe,  which  the  Americans  had  successfully  contested  with  the 
other  maritime  nations  of  the  Continent.  A  power  had  been  reserved 
by  the  53  Geo.  III.  c.  155,  s.  20,  enabling  Parliament  to  legalise  this 
circuitous  navigation,  with  a  special  reservation,  however,  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  of  all  traffic  in  the  article  of 
tea.  This  power  has  since  been  exercised  by  the  Circuitous  Trade 
Acts,  measures  which  unfortunately  are  rendered  almost  inoperative 
by  the  peremptory  refusal  which  the  Hon.  Company  thought  fit  to 
give  to  the  second  and  third  propositions. 

These  propositions  were  not  made  in  carelessness  or  disregard  of 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Company.  In  the  previous  discussions 
upon  the  subject,  the  objections  to  general  participation  in  the  traffic 
in  tea  had  been  limited  to  the  danger  of  misunderstandings  at  Canton, 
and  the  invasion  of  the  Company's  monopoly  of  the  home  market. 
The  first  of  these  objections  had  originated  in  a  notion  that  tea  could 
profitably  be  shipped  only  at  the  port  of  Canton.  When,  however, 
it  became  known  that  the  greater  part  of  the  teas  obtained  at  that  port 
were  grown  in  provinces  many  hundred  miles  up  the  country,  and 
that  the  expense  of  the  inland  navigation  was  much  greater  than  would 
be  that  of  conveyance  in  Chinese  vessels  to  the  various  islands  of  the 
Archipelago ;  that,  in  point  of  fact,  all  those  islands  were  already 
supplied  by  the  junks,  and  that  the  establishment  of  an  emporium 
would,  in  course  of  time,  ensure  a  regular  provision  of  the  choicest 
teas,  all  fears  of  arbitrary  interruption  of  the  Company's  trade  were  at 
once  removed,  and  no  medium  was  left  between  acquiescing  in  a  de- 
mand so  reasonable,  and  an  ungracious  and  illiberal  negative.  This, 
however,  the  Honorable  Compan}^  did  not  hesitate  to  give ;  and  we 
shall  now  attempt,  by  a  reference  to  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
Americans,  to  demonstrate  its  injurious  effect  on  the  shipping  and 
commercial  interests  of  this  Country.  The  following  statement  will 
best  describe  the  nature  of  the  commodities  which  constitute  the  re- 
turn cargoes  of  the  Americans  trading  to  Canton. 

In  the  year  1824,  their  Exports  from  Canton  were,  among  other 
articles — 16,384  chests  of  Souchong  tea.  In  1829,  these  had  increased 
to  32,609  chests.  In  1824,  these  Exports  were  22,905  chests  of  Hyson 
Skin  :  in  1829,  this  had  increased  to  44,259.  In  1824,  their  Exports 
were  4,290  chests  of  young  Hyson  ;  and  in  1829,  these  had  increased 
to  22,433  : — an  increase  of  about  two-fold  in  the  two  first,  and  more 
than  five-fold  in  the  last  description  of  teas  enumerated.  Their  ex- 
ports of  other  articles  than  tea  were  in  a  still  greater  ratio  of  increase. 
In  the  first  period  they  shipped  69  peculs  of  camphor ;  in  the  latter 
569, — an  increase  of  nearly  ten-fold.  Of  sugar,  in  the  first  period 
1,900  peculs:  in  the  latter  period,  41,953  peculs  : — an  advance  of 
more  than  twenty-fold  !  And  of  silk,  in  the  first  period,  9,385  peculs; 
and  in  the  latter,  291,396  peculs — an  .increase  of  more  than  thirty- 
fold  ! — during  all  of  which  time,  the  British  ship-owner  was  wholly- 
precluded  from  entering  the  China  Seas,  to  participate  in  any  portion 
of  this  profitable  trade,  thus  confined  to  the  benefit  of  the  Americans, 
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by  the  rigid  monopoly  exercised  to  the  detriment  of  all  the  rest  of 
their  fello^y-subjects,  by  the  East  India  Company. 

Besides  the  articles  we  have  enumerated,  the  Americans  carried  on 
a  profitable  trade  in  many  other  articles,  such  as  drugs  and  roots  of 
various  kinds,  vermillion,  white-lead,  tin,  tutenague,  sugar-candy, 
alum,  pepper,  and  spices  of  various  kinds ;  tortoiseshell,  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  an  endless  catalogue  of  articles,  the  native  products  of 
China  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The  East  India  Company,  how- 
ever, totally  disregarded  the  greater  number  of  these ;  and  we  believe 
we  are  not  far  from  the  truth,  v/hcn  we  say  that  with  the  exception  of 
tea,  the  export  of  China  produce  has  always  been  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  the  Company  :  though  some  trifling  reservation  of 
tonnage  is  allowed  to  the  commanders  and  officers  of  their  ships,  in 
which  small  quantities  of  nankeens,  silks,  and  other  articles  of  inferior 
value,  are  permitted  to  be  shipped.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
American  tonnage,  it  will  be  seen,  is  occupied  by  various  descriptions 
of  drugs,  the  scent  of  which,  without  much  care  and  circumspection,  is 
injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  tea;  and,  as  that  is  the  grand  material 
of  the  Company's  trade,  there  are  public  orders  prohibiting  the  lading 
of  all  such  commodities  in  the  vessels  which  bring  home  teas.  Thus, 
aniseeds,  arrack,  and  other  spirits,  arsenic,  hartall  and  orpiment, 
assafoetida,  camphor,  cassia-buds,  cassia-hgnea,  cloves,  galange-root, 
mace,  musk,  nutmegs,  oils  of  all  descriptions,  pepper,  terra-japonica, 
rhubarb,  turmeric,  &c.,  are  all  by  name  prohibited  as  articles  of  specu- 
lation to  the  officers  of  the  tea-ships  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
trade  in  them  is  extremely  limited.  Their  exports  being  thus  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  tea,  they  have  no  market  for  the  disposal  of 
it,  except  the  British  dominions.  In  1819,  according  to  Mr.  Grant, 
the  export  of  teas  from  this  country  to  foreign  Europe  amounted  only 
to  150,000  lbs.  and  we  believe  it  has  since  materially  decreased. 
Some  increase  has,  however,  taken  place  in  their  exports  of  tea  to 
Canada,  induced  by  an  intimation  fiom  Government  that  if  the 
markets  of  that  Colony  were  not  better  and  more  reasonably  supplied, 
they  would  allow  the  Canadians  a  Free  Trade  to  China.  The  Com- 
pany prefen*ed  the  former  alternative;  and,  on  the  average  of  the 
years  1825  and  1826,  they  imported  into  Quebec  15,033  chests. 

The  American  merchants  make  a  much  more  extensive  use  of 
their  favour  at  Canton.  Their  principal  export  is  also  of  tea;  and, 
indeed,  if  it  were  prohibited,  the  trade  would  not  remunerate  the  ad- 
venturers. But  the  vessels  in  which  they  sail  are  of  much  smaller 
t^urthen  than  those  of  the  Company  ;*  the  expenses  of  their  naviga- 
tion are  likewise  considerably  less  ;  and  the  articles  which  the  Com- 
pany neglect  or  prohibit,  are  most  of  them  of  trifling  bulk  and 
considerable  value.  Though  quite  unfit  to  constitute  a  cargo  them- 
selves, they  are  extremely  useful  as  auxiliaries  ;  and  the  precautions 
necessary  to  prevent  injurious  consequences  from  their  contact  with 
the  teas,  are  amply  repaid  by  the  high  price  they  fetch  in  the  markets 

*  In  1821,  of  forty- three  vessels  chartered  by  the  Company,  only  one  was  of 
less  burthen  than  eight  hundred  tons,  the  average  being  twelve  hundred  tons. 
The  average  burthen  of  the  Americans  is  two  hundred  tons. 
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of  Europe.  It  a])pears,  from  a  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Rickards, 
to  the  Lords'  Committee  in  1821,  that,  in  the  year  1818,  214  Ame- 
rican vessels  were  at  one  time  absent  from  the  United  States  on  trading 
voyages  to  India  and  China,  and  the  following  statements  of  the 
amomit  to  which  they  dispose  of  the  produce  of  that  empire  and  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  will  suffice  to  convince  our  readers,  that,  how- 
ever valueless  the  trade  to  the  Archipelago  and  Canton  may  be, 
'  without  return  cargoes,'  it  is  abundantly  valuable  with  them. 

Exports  and  Imports  of  the  Americans  to  and  from  China,  taken  from  the 
Records  of  the  American  Consulate  at  Canton. 

Total  Imports,  1823  and  1824... dollars,  6,460,366 

Exports,  1823  and  1824 5,547,697 

Imports,  1824  and  1825 8,962,045 

Exports,  1824  and  1825 8,501,119 

Imports,  1825  and  1826 7,766,301 

Exports,  1825  and  1826 8,752,562 

Making  a  Total  of  nearly  50  millions  of  dollars. 
These  statements  speak  for  themselves;  they  indicate  and  exemplify, 
in  the  clearest  possible  manner,  the  injurious  effects  of  the  Company's 
monopoly  on  the  commercial  and  shipping  interests  of  this  Country. 
Be  it  remembered,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  merchandise,  by  the 
barter  of  which  these  return  cargoes  are  obtained,  is  the  produce  of 
English  industry,  manufactured  by  English  looms,  shipped  at  English 
ports,  and  burthened  with  charges  in  most  instances  considerably 
greater  than  would  attend  similar  adventures  by  British  merchants. 
The  infancy  of  this  commerce  has  not  been  fostered  and  encouraged 
by  the  influence  and  capital  of  chartered  Companies;  it  is  not  carried 
on  by  the  subjects  of  an  empire  famed  during  centuries  for  their  skill 
in  the  arts,  the  excellence  of  their  machinery,  the  luxury  of  their 
habits,  and  the  profusion  of  their  expenditure,  but  by  a  people  in  all 
these  circumstances  our  inferiors,  and  only  superior  in  the  valuable 
blessing  of  commercial  freedom.  From  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  until 
now,  English  merchantmen  have  frequented  the  Indian  seas :  all  the 
European  nations  who  have  successively,  by  secret  intrigues  or  force 
of  arms,  contested  with  us  this  enriching  traffic,  Sweden,  France, 
Holland,  Portugal,  have  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  our  su- 
premacy ;  but  the  United  States,  a  new  nation,  from  whose  ports, 
fifty  years  ago,  not  one  vessel  had  sailed  to  China,  has  now  engrossed 
the  supply  of  all  America,  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  with  its 
produce.  Her  adventurous  navigators  have  neutralised,  by  their  suc- 
cessful competition,  all  the  advantages  which  were  supposed  to  com- 
pensate the  loss  of  blood  and  treasure  by  which  the  humiliation  of  the 
flags  of  these  rivals  was  effected ;  and  without  force  or  violence,  or 
any  of  the  clumsy  expedients  of  national  vanity,  have  not  only  de- 
prived us  of  our  mercantile  pre-eminence  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  but  employed  the  advantages  thus  acquired  to  supersede  us  in 
the  ports  of  Europe  and  the  Western  World. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  chief  article  of  American  expor 
from  Canton  was  tea,  absolutely  prohibited  to  Bntish  traders.     On 
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the  average  of  the  first  years  of  their  commerce,  down  to  the  year  1800, 
their  annual  exportations  of  this  article  did  not  exceed  2,735,0001bs. 
On  the  average  of  the  first  three  years  of  their  renewed  intercourse 
with  China,  after  their  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  they  exported  the 
8,607,l73lbs.  yearly.  On  the  average  of  tlie  years  1824  and  1825, 
their  exports  had  increased  to  13,3i4,4491bs.  The  exports  of  the 
Americans  from  China,  it  will  be  seen  by  this,  have  increased  in  twenty 
five  years,  389  per  cent.  Those  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  the 
same  time,  have  increased  only  twenty-three  per  cent. ;  indeed,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  they  have  been  stationary  or  retrograding. 
With  a  population  of  22,700,000,  and,  after  an  intercourse  of  150 
years'  standing,  our  trade  is  but  eight  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of 
the  Americans,  with  less  than  half  our  population,  with  not  one  half 
of  our  taste  for  the  great  staple  of  Chinese  export,  and  with  so  com- 
paratively recent  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  trade.  But  the  point 
which  we  are  particularly  desirous  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  the 
merchants,  and  more  especially  the  ship-owners  of  Great  Britain,  is  the 
loss  of  the  canying  trade  between  the  East  Indies,  Europe,  and  Ame- 
rica, consequent  upon  the  restrictions  on  our  intercourse  with  China, 
and  the  prohibition  on  the  traffic  of  its  chief  production— tea.  The 
•statements  of  American  exports  inserted  above,  were  designed  to 
illustrate  this  point ;  and  the  following  extract  from  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1821,  by  Mr. 
Blanchard,  an  eminent  ship-owner,  will  elucidate  the  practical  effect  of 
impediments,  which,  without  serving  any  legitimate  object  of  the 
Company,  defeat  the  avowed  commercial  policy  of  the  King's  Minis- 
ters, and  are,  to  the  last  degree,  injurious  to  the  trade  and  manufac- 
tures of  this  country : — 

*  Woald  not  the  remittance  of  returns  for  British  manufactures,  sold  in 
South  America,  be  more  profitable  to  British  merchants,  if  made  through 
India  or  China,  than  if  remitted  directly  home  ? — Certainly :  the  principal 
articles  of  export  from  South  America  consist  of  copper  and  silver ;  and  the 
prohibitory  duty  which  exists  against  the  importation  of  foreign  copper  into 
this  country,  renders  it  necessary  to  make  a  large  proportion  of  the  remit- 
tances by  way  of  India,  China  not  being  open  to  English  merchants. 

'  Is  there  a  considerable  demand  for  copper  and  silver  also,  in  the  Chi- 
nese market  ? — I  have  known  copper  shipped  for  Bengal,  at  the  time  that 
the  quotations  from  China  were  known  in  South  America  to  be  considerably 
higher. 

*  Might  not  profitable  trade  be  earned  on  between  China  and  South 
America,  by  means  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  British  manufac- 
tures, if  the  Chinese  trade  was  thrown  open  to  the  British  merchant? — 
Certainly  ;  especially  in  the  exportation  of  dollars  to  China.  Besides,  if 
■we  had  pennission  to  export  goods  freely  from  this  country,  it  occasionally 
might  be  necessary  to  brinp:  dollars  back  from  China,  as  was  done  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  years  1813  and  1814,  when  the  price  of  bullion  was 
very  high  in  Europe.  By  the  laws  of  China,  specie  not  being  a  legal  ex- 
portation from  China  at  the  period  I  allude  to,  there  was  no  other  way  of 
getting  it  out  of  the  country  than  taking  it  from  the  American  ships  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river,  on  their  arrival,  who  were  satisfied  to  trans-ship  it  to 
English  vessels,  receiving  an  order  on  Canton  for  a  similar  amount  of  dol- 
lars :  had  it  not  been  for  that  expedient,  the  importation  of  specie  from 
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China,  which  was  then  found  very  advantageous,  could  not  have  been  car- 
ried into  effect. 

'  The  question  was  directed  more  particularly  to  the  trade  between  China 
and  South  America:  might  not  a  considerable  market  be  found  in  South 
America  for  nanteens,  teas,  silks,  China  ware,  spices,  and  other  produce  of 
China,  and  the  other  adjacent  islands?  —  I  have  understood,  that  the 
China  silks  and  nankeens  were  in  great  demand  in  South  America,  and 
the  other  articles  would  most  likely  be  in  request ;  but  I  do  not  know  to 
what  extent. 

*  Your  opinion  is,  that  a  considerable  trade  might  be  carried  on  between. 
China  and  South  America,  if  no  restrictions  existed  upon  that  trade  ?— 
Yes. 

*  Is  any  trade  now  carried  on  by  the  Americans  between  China  and 
South  America  ? — I  understand  there  is  a  considerable  trade,  but  I  have 
not  full  information  on  that  subject. 

*  Do  you  know  any  particular  case  where  a  British  vessel  might  have 
been  profitably  employed  in  trade  between  China,  South  America,  and 
Europe,  if  the  present  restrictions  had  not  existed  ? — I  will  mention  one 
case,  of  a  ship  called  the  Daphne,  of  which  I  was  part  owner.  I  had  an 
offer  of  employment  for  her  to  proceed  from  London  to  Cadiz,  thence  to 
South  America  and  China,  and  back  to  Cadiz.  I  was,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
isting laws,  unable  to  accept  the  offer,  which  was  accordingly  taken  for  an 
American  ship  which  happened  to  be  in  this  country.  I  will  lay  before  the 
Committee  an  estimate  I  made,  of  what  her  freight  and  probable  expenses 
would  have  been. 

[The  witness  delivered  in  the  followdng  paper,  which  was  read.]     , 

*  Estimate  of  a  Vaynge  'proposed  to  the  Witness  by  a  Spanish  House  for  the 
employment  of  the  ship  Daphne,  of  553  to7is,  on  a  voyage  from  London  to 
Cadiz,  from  thence  to  the  Western  Coast  of  America,  thence  to  China 
and  Manilla,  and  hack  to  Cadiz  ;  the  voyage  calculated  to  last  tiventy 
months : — 


553  tons,  at  20.S.  per  ton  per  month £l2,lfi6 

Piiinage,  lOZ.  per  cent 1,214 

EXPENSES.  

Outfit,  including  repairs  and  coppering,  sails,  cordage,  ship 
chandlery,  provisions,  anchors,  &c.,  all  which  would 
have  been  spent  among  British  mechanics  and  manufac- 
turers         

Insurance,  at  12  guineas  per  cent.,  on  10,000/.,  and  stamps 
Wages  and  allowance  for  commander  and  thirty- four  men  . 


4,500 
1,300 
2,400 


8,200 

Tonnage,  duties,  lights,  &c 1,50 

One-third  of  foreign  tonnage  duties,  pilotage,  and  port 
charges,  (the  other  two-thirds  to  be  paid  by  the  char- 
terers)   400 

Fresh  provisions,  and  ship  disbursements  at  foreign  ports     .  600 

Brokerage,  and  guarantee  of  charter,  7-^  per  cent,      ,     .     .  1,000 


Expenses]  and  insurance  bringing  the  ship  from  Cadiz  to  England 
Probable  gain  which  would  have  accrued  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel 


£13,380 


10,350^ 

3,030 
430 


£2,600 
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*  It  appearing:,  "by  the  above  statement,  that  a  profit  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  expedition,  of  2,6001.  to  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  but  that 
the  gross  freight  would  have  amounted  to  about  13,500^.,  was  not,  in  fact, 
the  loss  sustained  to  the  British  interests  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  that 
gross  freight  ? — It  will  appear,  by  the  statement,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  amount  would  have  been  expended  among  British  manufacturers  and 
mechanics. 

*  Are  you  of  opinion  that  many  ships  might  be  employed  on  such  expe- 
ditions, if  the  trade  with  India  and  China  was  entirely  tlirov\n  open,  with- 
out the  limitation  as  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  ? — I  conceive  that  we 
should  supersede  the  Americans  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  carrying 
trade.* 

Now,  supposing  the  voyage  of  the  Daphne  to  have  been  projected  by 
an  English  instead  of  a  Spanish  house,  the  proposal  made  to  a  Liver- 
pool ship-owner,  and  the  scheme  abandoned  on  the  ground  of  illega- 
lity;  the  analysis  of  the  loss  thus  occasioned  to  the  country  is  interest- 
ing and  instructive. — I.  The  ship-owner  estimates  his  own  loss  at 
2,600/.  2.  The  builders,  manufacturers,  and  mechanics  employed 
in  the  outfit,  repairs  and  coppering,  in  the  preparation  of  sheathing, 
sails,  cordage,  anchors,  &c.,  the  chandlers,  biscuit-bakers,  provision- 
merchants,  distillers,  slopsellers,  &c.,  who  would  have  supplied  cloth- 
ing, food,  spirits,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  crew,  were  all  losers  to 
the  amount  of  the  reasonable  remuneration  of  their  industry  in  their 
various  trades.  3.  The  manufacturers  of  the  bale-goods,  cottons,  &c., 
to  be  shipped  to  South  America,  lost  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  production  and  the  sale  price  of  their  manufactures ;  the  packers, 
carriers,  brokers,  &c.,  were  also  losers  in  their  several  departments. 
4.  The  ship-brokers,  insurance-brokers,  underwriters,  master,  pilot, 
mariners,  &c.,  whom  the  British  merchant  or  ship-owner  would  have 
employed,  were  all  sufferers  by  the  transaction.  5.  The  merchant  lost 
the  profit  on  the  disposal  of  British  goods  in  the  markets  of  Chili, 
Brazil,  or  Peru,  on  the  barter  of  South  American  copper,  silver,  bul- 
lion, and  dollars,  at  Canton,  for  teas,  silks,  nankeens,  drugs,  &c.,  and 
on  the  sale  of  the  China  produce  at  Cadiz,  Marseilles,  Altona,  or 
Hamburgh.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  anything  more  disgraceful  to 
British  legislation  than  this  enumeration  ?  Can  the  men  who  insti- 
gated the  ignorant  deluded  marineis  and  the  workmen  in  the  dock- 
yards to  burn  Mr.  Huskisson  in  effigy,  read  it  without  pain  ? 

If  there  be  a  statesman  whose  mind  is  as  '  a  blank  sheet  of  paper'  on 
questions  of  commercial  policy,  let  him  order  the  Admiralty  barge, 
and  invite  the  sovereigns  of  Leadenhall-street  to  a  dejcune  below 
bridge.  There  the  minister  may  see  the  '  George  Canning  of  Lon- 
don,' with  a  broom  at  her  mast-head,  along  side  of  the  '  Washington 
of  New  York,'  waiting  only  for  the  tide  to  leave  her  moorings  for 
China.  The  contrast  cannot  fail  to  attract  his  notice ;  and  he  among 
the  guests  on  whom  the  mantle  of  Mr.  Grant  may  have  descended, 
will  no  doubt  have  much  pleasure  in  dilating  on  the  comparative  pru- 
dence and  foresight  of  the  British  and  American  character.  He  will 
speak  of  the  extravagant  expectations  of  1812,  and  the  *  commercial 
indiscretion'  of  1819,  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese,  the  ferocity  of  the 
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Malays,  the  reductions  at  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore,  and  the 
'  credit  and  the  character  of  the  Honourable  Company.'  The  minis- 
ter may  learn  by  further  inquiry,  that  the  George  Canning  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Blanchards,  the  Marryatts,  or  the  Lyalls  ;  and  these  gen- 
tlemen will  no  doubt  refer  him  to  various  memorials  in  the  archives 
of  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  Control,  for  the  reasons  why  their  s-hip 
is  dismantled  and  for  sale,  and  not  improbably  recommend  him  to 
transcribe  on  the  vacant  tablets  of  his  memory,  '  An  Act  for  continu- 
ing the  East  India  Monopoly,  by  which  the  American  merchant  and 
ship-owner  is  enriched,  while  the  English  merchant  and  seaman  are 
reduced  to  bankruptcy  and  beggary.' 

Thanks  to  the  power  of  the  press,  and  of  public  opinion  roused 
within  the  last  three  years  on  this  subject,  this  intolerable  injustice  is 
to  be  swept  away  :  though  it  is  both  natural  and  commendable  that 
we  should  exult  in  the  triumph  of  Freedom  over  Monopoly,  now 
about  to  be  achieved.  We  shall  therefore  still  continue  to  place  before 
our  readers,  in  successive  Numbers  of  this  Review,  the  most  important 
of  the  many  interesting  facts  which  yet  remain  to  be  recorded  in  elu- 
cidation of  this  interesting  and  important  subject. 


THE  LOVE  OF  FLOWERS. 

The  love  of  flowers  seems  a  naturally  implanted  passion,  without  any  alloy, 
or  debasing  object,  as  a  motive:  the  cottage  has  its  pink,  its  rose,  its  polyan- 
thus:— the  villa,  its  geranium,  its  dahlia,  and  its  clematis.  We  cherish 
them  in  youth,  we  admire  them  in  declining  days;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  the 
early  flowers  of  spring  that  always  bring  with  them  the  greatest  degree  of 
pleasure,  and  our  affections  seem  immediately  to  expand  at  the  sight  of 
the  first  opening  blossom  under  the  sunny  walk  or  sheltered  bank,  however 
humble  its  race  may  be.  In  the  long  and  sombre  months  of  winter,  our 
love  of  Nature,  like  the  buds  of  vegetatioii,  seems  closed  and  torpid  ;  but, 
like  them,  it  unfolds  and  re-animates  with  the  opening  year,  and  we 
welcome  our  long-lost  associates  with  a  cordiality  that  no  other  season  can 
excite,  as  friends  in  a  foreign  clime.  The  violet  of  autumn  is  greeted  with 
none  of  the  love  with  which  we  hail  the  violet  of  spring :  it  is  unseasonable, 
perhaps ;  it  brings  with  it  rather  a  thought  of  melancholy  than  of  joy  ;  we 
view  it  with  curiosity,  not  affection : — and  thus  the  late  is  not  like  the  early 
rose :  it  is  not  intrinsic  beauty  or  splendour  that  so  channs  us.  for  th**  fair 
maids  of  spring  cannot  compete  with  the  grander  matrons  of  the  ati  vimced 
year ;  they  would  be  unheeded,  perhaps  lost,  in  the  rosy  bowers  of  summer 
and  autumn.  No ;  it  is  our  first  .meeting  with  a  long-lost  friend,  the  re- 
viving glow  of  a  natural  affection,  that  so  warms  us  at  this  season :  to  ma- 
turity, it  gives  pleasure,  as  a  harbinger  of  the  renewal  of  life,  a  signal  of 
awakening  nature,  or  of  a  higher  promise :  to  youth,  they  are  expanding 
being,  opening  years,  hiharity  and  joy;  and  the  child  let  loose  from  the 
house,  riots  in  the  flowery  mead,  and  is 

"  Monarch  of  all  he  surveys.'* 
There  is  not  a  prettier  emblem  of  spring,  than  an  infant  sporting  in  the 
sunny  field,  with  its  osier-basket  wreathed  with  buttercups,  orchises,  and 
daisies.  With  summer-flowers  we  seem  to  live,  as  with  our  neighbours,  in 
harmony  and  good-will ;  but  spring-flowers  are  cherished  as  private  friend- 
ships. 
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EXCURSION    FROM    SMYRNA    TO    VOURLA    AND 
CLAZOMENE. 

The  captain  of  an  English  frigate,  lying  in  the  Bay  of  Smyrna, 
having  invited  me  to  join  a  party  in  a  cruize  to  Vourla,  in  his  ship,  I 
accepted  it  with  much  pleasure ;  and,  after  dining  together  at  the 
consul's  on  shore,  we  all  embarked  with  the  captain  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  Excellent  arrangements  were  made  for  our  accommo- 
dation, by  cots  slung  in  his  cabin  and  in  the  gun-room,  and  after 
sitting  up  until  a  late  hour  with  the  officers  on  board,  we  retired  to 
the  berths  thus  provided  for  our  repose. 

At  three  a.m.,  the  boatswain's  whistle  roused  me  from  my  sleep,  and 
was  followed  by  the  hoarse  summons — "All  hands  up  anchor, 
a-hoy  !  "  The  crew  were  soon  in  motion,  and  the  gun-room  being 
also  a  scene  of  bustle  from  the  turning  out  of  the  officers,  there  was 
little  prospect  of  any  of  us  being  able  to  renew  our  slumbers,  so  that 
we  obeyed  the  mandate  with  the  rest,  and  went  on  deck.  The  day 
had  hardly  yet  begun  to  dawn,  the  stars  shone  with  unclouded  bril- 
liance, and  the  breeze  was  fresh  off  the  land.  The  capstan  was  soon 
manned,  the  messenger  brought-to,  and  all  fair  for  heaving,  when  the 
sound  of  the  mirth-inspiring  fiddle  operated  like  magic  on  the  sailors* 
heels,  and  made  them  move  with  life  and  uniformity  to  its  hornpipe 
measure. 

At  sun-rise,  the  breeze  died  gradually  away,  and  we  were  becalmed 
abreast  of  the  castle  of  Smyrna,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel. 
The  imhat,  or  sea-breeze,  sprung  up,  however,  rather  earlier  than 
usual,  enabling  us  to  work  under  all  sail ;  and,  after  a  most  agreeable 
excursion,  we  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Vourla,  about  three  p.m., 
being  completely  locked  in  by  the  small  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna. 
Oui-  early  rising,  and  consequent  faligue,  induced  us  to  postpone  our 
intended  visit  to  the  shore  until  to-morrow. 

At  five  P.M.,  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  sat  down  to  the  captain's 
table,  with  the  addition  of  a  lieutenant  an^  a  midshipman  as  guests  ; 
and  to  an  excellent  dinner  and  good  dessert,  were  joined  the  best 
claret  and  champagne. 

The  evening  passed  on  agi'eeably  in  general  conversation,  and  after 
a  cool  walk  on  deck,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  officers  of  the  gun-room, 
and  finished  the  day  in  all  that  mirth  and  hilarity  which  characterise 
a  gun-room  party  on  board  a  ship  of  war. 
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.  At  day-break,  the  principal  number  of  our  party  were  joined  by 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  frigate,  and  landed  on  the  main-shore  for 
the  purpose  of  shooting  partridges.  After  breakfast,  the  captain,  a 
traveller  of  distinction,  the  chaplain  of  the  factory,  and  myself,  went 
on  shore  to  enjoy  a  ramble  in  the  shade,  and  while  the  two  former 
gentlemen  loitered  among  the  trees,  I  very  willingly  joined  the  chap- 
lain in  visiting  the  site  of  the  ancient  Clazomene. 

Our  walk  from  the  pla«e  where  we  landed  was  partly  along  the 
beach  of  the  sea-shore,  and  from  thence  across  a  rugged  hill,  from 
the  summit  of  which  the  view  was  extensive  and  delightful.  My 
companion  being  a  zealous  botanist,  we  stopped  very  frequently  to 
examine  remarkable  plants  and  shrubs,  and  these  were  interruptions 
of  an  agreeable  tendency,  as  furnishing  my  friend  an  opportunity 
of  descanting  on  his  favourite  study  with  profit  and  pleasure  to  us 
both. 

We  reached  the  scala,  or  landing-place,  from  whence  the  people 
of  the  country  embark  for  Smyrna,  about  noon ;  and  as  it  was  the 
Mohammedan  Sabbath,  a  great  number  of  gaily-dressed  Turks  were 
assembled  at  the  coffee-houses  there,  of  which  there  were  three  in 
number.  With  respect  to  their  observance  of  this  day,  they  in  some 
measure  resemble  the  Catholics,  by  visiting  the  mosques  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  and  devoting  the  remainder  of  it  either  to  pleasure  or 
business,  whichever  has  the  strongest  claim. 

After  taking  coflfee  on  the  benches  with  them,  we  intended  visiting 
Vourla,  the  Chytrium  of  the  ancients,  but  abandoned  that  intention 
from  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  return  to  the  frigate  before  sun-set, 
and  the  great  risk  of  health  in  sleeping  on  shore. 

Procuring  a  Turkish  boat,  we  crossed  over  to  the  island  now  called 
by  the  Turks  *'  The  Island  of  the  Road,"  it  being  connected  to  the 
continent  by  an  artificial  peninsula  built  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  workmanship  of  the  foundation  must  have  been  extremely  solid ; 
as,  being  near  the  water's  edge,  it  is  exposed  to  all  the  violence  of 
breakers,  even  in  moderate  winds,  the  force  of  which  it  still  withstands. 
We  were  desirous  of  landing  on  that  part  of  the  island  connected  to 
the  main  by  this  pathway,  but  our  boatmen,  who  were  the  most  un- 
skilful that  could  be  imagined,  insisted  upon  taking  us  to  the  port,  of 
which  from  the  boat  we  could  not  perceive  the  slightest  appearance. 
On  nearer  approach,  however,  the  vestiges  of  a  mole  of  masonry,  or 
pier,  M'ere  very  visible,  resembling  a  reaping-hook  in  shape,  and  form- 
ing a  calm  and  smooth  bason  capable  of  containing,  when  closely 
moored,  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  large  boats  or  small  vessels.  It  was 
built  with  its  face  extending  seaward,  to  repel  the  wind  setting  into 
the  Gulf  of  Smyrna  from  the  Archipelago,  and  must  have  afforded 
excellent  shelter.  It  was  more,  however,  like  a  connecting  peninsula 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  the  breakers  covering  it  had 
thrown  the  rubbish  of  its  ruins  inward,  which  had  so  choked  up  the 
port,  that  our  boat  grounded  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from,  the  shore,  to 
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which  wc  were  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Turks,  who  waded  there 
with  difficulty. 

Tmcing  the  shore  along  toward  the  north-east  extremity  of  the 
island,  ranges  of  buildings  were  to  he  seen  on  the  beach,  the  outer 
parts  of  which  extended  some  distance  into  the  sea,  which  appeared 
ihus  to  have  encroached  upon  the  land.  Of  these  buildings  the  inner 
walls  retained  three  or  four  stones  in  height  for  their  whole  length;  the 
blocks  were  large  and  well  squared,  and  the  workmanship  excellent. 
The  buildings  themselves,  too,  were  extensive,  as  might  be  gathered 
from  their  ground  plan,  still  visible  where  the  water  was  smooth ;  and, 
from  their  situation,  were  very  probably  the  baths  described  by  Pausa- 
nias*  and  Livy.f 

Ascending  the  hill,  fragments  of  buildings  were  to  be  seen  at  almost 
every  step,  and  the  whole  ground  was  covered  with  broken  pottery, 
some  pieces  of  which  were  of  fine  texture,  and  very  highly  glazed  on 
the  inside  with  a  black  coating;  they  appeared  to  be  fragments  of  jars, 
vases,  and  vessels  of  religious  and  domestic  use  ;  the  handles,  lids,  and 
bases  of  many  of  which  were  perfect. 

On  gaining  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  completely  commanded 
the  whole  island,  and  particularly  the  port  below,  we  found  a  level 
space  of  about  two  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  and  nearly  circular. 
In  the  centre  were  the  foundations  of  large  buildings,  and  on  that  side 
where  the  assent  was  easiest,  traces  of  steps  were  still  visible ;  the 
hewn  stones  of  many  of  them  continuing  still  in  range  of  line.  About 
the  outer  edges  of  this  platform  were  very  massive  unhewn  stones, 
which  might  have  formed  the  foundation  of  an  outwork  wall,  as 
everything  we  saw  induced  us  to  conjecture  that  this  eminence  had 
been  the  Acropolis  of  the  city,  from  the  size  of  the  foundations  on  its 
summit,  and  from  its  commanding  situation. 

"We  descended  into  the  middle  of  the  island,  which  is  the  lowest 
part  of  it,  as  its  two  most  distant  and  opposite  extremities  are  elevated 
promontories.  From  the  supposed  Acropolis  to  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  below,  the  ground  was  cultivated  for  corn  by  the  very  few  Turks 
that  resided  on  the  island  ;  there  being  not  more  than  three  dwellings 
on  it  at  this  moment,  and  those  situated  in  different  parts.  Along  the 
range  of  this  valley,  from  the  one  shore  to  its  opposite,  were  scat- 
tered fragments  of  an  extensive  pile  of  buildings,  and  many  places 
had  the  appearance  of  having  been  opened  in  search  of  antiquities, 
but  we  could  not  hear  of  any  traveller  having  been  there  for  that  pur- 
pose. Among  these  fragments  were  pedestal  and  shafts  of  pillars,  some 
fluted  and  others  plain,  formed  of  a  hard  grey  stone,  not  unlike  gra- 
nite ;  the  pillars  were  upwards  of  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  some  of 
the  broken  pieces  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length  ;  there  were  in 
number  about  ten.  Among  the  ruins  we  found  also  fragments  of 
cornices  and  mouldings  of  very  excellent  marble,  and  some  few  pieces  ?  ^ 

•  Lib.  7,  c.  5.  t  Lib.  26,  c.  44. 
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of  alabaster,  not  remarkable,  however,  for  any  excellency  of  workman- 
ship, and  which,  of  course,  on  that  account  we  did  not  preserve. 

This  city  of  Clazomene  was  founded  by  the  lonians,  A.  U.  C.  98, 
or  851  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Some  mention  is  made  of  it 
by  Cellarius,  vol.  ii.  pages  44  and  45,  where  the  artificial  peninsula 
of  Alexander  is  described;  Pliny  v.  cap.  29,  and  Strabo  xiv.  may  be 
referred  to  on  it ;  but  it  is  more  generally  remarkable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Anaxagoras,  the  astronomer,  son  of  Hegesibulus,  disciple  of 
Anaximenes,  and  preceptor  of  Socrates  and  Euripides,  as  well  as  The- 
mis tocles  and  Pericles. 

Abandoning  his  private  concerns  to  the  care  of  his  friends,  and 
refusing  to  mingle  in  the  bustle  of  public  life,  he  dedicated  him- 
self solely  to  the  study  of  science,  and  considered  the  contem- 
plation of  the  stars  as  the  natural  destiny  of  man.  He  travelled 
into  Egypt  for  improvement,  and  used  to  say  that  he  preferred  a  grain, 
of  wisdom  to  heaps  of  gold.  About  the  second  year  of  the  seventy- 
eighth  Olympiad,  a  meteoric  stone  fell  near  the  river  Egas,  in  Thrace. 
This  circumstance  induced  Anaxagoras  to  believe  that  the  superior 
regions,  which  he  called  aether,  were  filled  with  fire,  and  that  the  rapid 
revolution  of  this  aether  raised  from  the  earth  masses  of  stone,  which 
"when  inflamed,  formed  the  stars  of  the  firmament.  Anaxagoras  con- 
sidered the  sun  as  a  mass  of  fire,  or,  according  to  Plutarch,  an  in- 
flamed stone,  greater  than  Peloponnesus.  He  ascribed  the  whiteness 
of  the  milky  way  to  the  native  light  of  some  of  the  stars.  He  regarded 
the  comets  as  formed  of  a  number  of  wandering  stars.  He  was  the 
first  who  wrote  on  the  phases  and  eclipses  of  the  moon ;  and  antici- 
pating, in  his  sagacious  mind,  the  discoveries  of  the  telescope,  he 
taught  that  the  moon  was  a  habitable  world,  and  contained  seas, 
mountains,  and  valleys,  like  our  own  globe. 

The  attempts  of  Anaxagoras,  to  explain  by  natural  causes  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens,  were  regarded  by  the  Athenians  as  attempts 
to  subvert  the  influence  of  the  gods ;  and  the  philosopher,  along  with, 
his  family,  was  proscribed  as  an  enemy  of  the  established  religion, 
accused  of  impiety,  and  condemned  to  die ;  but  he  ridiculed  the  sen- 
tence, and  said  it  had  long  been  pronounced  upon  him  by  nature. 
Pericles,  his  friend  as  well  as  disciple,  interposed  in  his  behalf,  but 
the  conversion  of  death  to  banishment  was  the  only  mitigation  of 
punishment  which  he  had  influence  to  procure. 

He  died  in  his  seventy-second  year,  428  B.C. ;  and  being  asked 
during  his  illness,  whether  his  body  should  be  carried  into  his  own 
country,  he  answered  "  No,  as  the  road  that  led  to  the  other  side  of 
the  grave  was  as  long  from  one  place  as  the  other."  When  the  people 
of  Lampsacus  asked  him,  before  his  death,  whether  he  wished  any 
thing  to  be  done  in  commemoration  of  him,  he  replied,  "  Yes ;  let 
the  boys  be  allowed  to  play  on  the  anniversary  of  my  death."  This, 
it  is  said,  was  carefully  observed,  and  the  time  thus  dedicated  to  re- 
laxation was  called,  from  that  circumstance,  Anaxagoreia. 

Yet  the  birth-place  of  this  daring  and  illustrious  sage,  whose  mind 
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could  penetrate  the  gloom  of  surrounding  darkness,  and  soar  above 
the  dreams  of  superstition,  was  now  the  habitation  of  a  few  obscure 
individuals,  lost  in  more  than  primitive  ignorance  and  darkness. 

Our  boatmen,  having  waited  for  us,  embarked  us  again  on  their 
shoulders,  and  we  intended  beating  up  to  the  frigate,  but  whether 
from  fear  or  indolence  I  know  not,  they  bore  up,  when  we  were  half 
way  across,  for  the  scala,  and  landed  us  there  about  four  o'clock. 

Near  to  the  place  of  our  landing,  on  an  agreeable  eminence,  a  large 
tent  was  spread,  around  which  the  harem  of  some  wealthy  Turk,  con- 
sisting of  about  twenty  women,  were  enjoying  the  freshness  of  the 
breeze,  unveiled,  and  with  their  long  tresses  floating  in  the  wind. 
They  were,  however,  too  well  guarded  to  be  approached,  nor,  indeed, 
would  such  a  measure  have  been  safe,  even  if  practicable. 

The  chaplain's  horses  and  servant  had  just  reached  the  coffee-house, 
from  Smyrna,  when  we  disembarked ;  we  therefore  rode  them  up 
abreast  of  the  frigate,  and  making  a  signal  with  a  handkerchief,  soon 
had  a  boat  sent  us,  in  which  we  reached  on  board  in  sufficient  time  to 
join  our  friends  at  dinner. 

The  sporting  party  had  no  success  to  crown  their  fatigues,  and  were 
literally  knocked  up.  Good  wine,  however,  and  cheerful  company, 
are  excellent  antidotes  to  dissatisfaction,  and  they  had  charms  enough 
to  render  the  evening  both  short  and  agreeable.  We  walked  on  deck 
until  nine  o'clock,  and  a  visit  to  the  officers  of  the  gun-room  closed  thq 
day. 


ROYAL  MAJESTY. 

The  King  (of  the  Franks)  was  conducted  to  the  Parliament  House  with 
a  pomp  and  ceremony,  more  adapted  to  popular  moderation,  than  to  royal 
magnificence.  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  appear  ridiculous  to  our  flatter- 
ing courtiers. 

The  king,  then,  was  seated  in  a  waggon  drawn  by  oxen,  which  a  wag- 
goner drove  with  his  goad  to  the  place  of  assembly.  The  nobles  conducted 
the  king  to  the  golden  throne.  Next  to  him,  were  the  princes  and  magis- 
trates of  the  kingdom.  In  the  third  place,  were  the  representatives  of  the 
several  towns  and  provinces,  commonly  called  the  deputies. 

This  state,  and  in  this  place,  was  what  was  called  Regia  Majestas.  And 
indeed  in  that  place  only,  it  can  be  said  that  royal  majesty  does  truly  and 
properly  reside,  where  the  great  aff'airs  of  the  Commonwealth  are  transacted, 
and  not  as  the  unskilful  vulgar  use  to  profane  the  word  ;  and  whether  the 
king  plays,  or  dances,  or  prattles  with  his  women,  always  to  stile  him  Your 
Majesty. — Franco-Gallia,  by  Hotoman,  1574.  Translated  by  Lord  Moles- 
worth,  1705. 

ON    PROGRESSIVE    IMPROVEMENT. 

We  must  beware  of  taxing,  with  wilful  blindness,  those  whose  views  are 
limited  only  by  the  lowness  of  their  position  ;  as  they  rise  in  abilities  an( 
attainments,  the  horizon  will  gradually  widen  around  them,  and  a  large 
and  larger  prospect  will  be  spread  before  their  eyes  of  the  boundless  extei 
of  Divine  wisdom  and  perfection. — Whately. 
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CRITICAL    EXAMINATION    OF    THE    SEVERAL     DESIGNS 
FOR  A  NEW  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  great  and  unexpected  majority  in  opposition 
to  the  recent  motion  for  erecting  a  new  House  of  Commons,  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  contemplated  improvement  is  merely  postponed,  not 
ultimately  abandoned.  So  many  inconveniences,  indeed,  both  positive  and 
negative,  attend  the  present  building,  and  it  is  in  every  respect  so  ill 
adapted  for  its  purpose,  that  alteration  of  some  sort  becomes  almost  inevi- 
table. When  our  public  markets  have  assumed  a  totally  different  character 
to  what  they  formerly  had — are  constructed  with  a  regard  to  extent,  to 
accommodation,  to  comfort,  and  elegance  of  architectural  appearance, 
hitherto  unprecedented  among  us,  surely  the  House  where  one  of  the  legis- 
lative bodies  of  the  empire  assemble,  will  not  much  longer  be  suffered  to 
continue  what  it  is  at  present, — an  ugly,  inconvenient  room,  sordidly  mean 
compared  with  what  are  to  be  seen  in  many  taverns,  and  to  be  approached 
only  through  still  meaner,  narrow  and  intricate  passages,  such  as  would 
hardly  be  thought  sufficiently  respectable  avenues  for  a  suburban  theatre  ?  It 
is  true  that  all  its  deformities  and  inconveniences  have  been  endured  for  such 
a  length  of  time,  that  it  may  be  thought  they  may  very  well  continue  to  be 
put  up  with.  Yet  the  admission  of  that  argument  would  be  extravagant- 
better  adapted  for  China  than  for  England — and  might  be  brought  to  bear 
against  improvement  of  any  kind. 

Even  those  opposed  to  the  erection  of  a  new  Building,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  opinion  that  something  is  necessary  to  be  done ;  for  besides  actual 
negativists,  there  are  two  other  parties,  opposed  both  to  the  advocates  for  a 
new  Building  and  to  each  other — the  one  because  they  consider  too  much 
is  recommended  to  be  done  ;  the  other  because  they  think  it  not  enough. 
While  the  former  are  of  opinion  that  nothing  more  ought  to  be  done  than 
to  enlarge  the  present  room,  and  render  it  more  commodious,  the  latter 
urge  that  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be  removed  to  some  entirely 
new  site.  Even  supposing,  however,  that  any  material  advantage  would 
be  gained  by  a  change  of  this  nature,  it  is  hardly  feasible,  because  it  is 
important  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  communicate  with  that  for 
the  Peers,  and  also  be  as  near  as  possible  to  Westminster-Hall.*  Inde- 
pendently, therefore,  of  all  considerations  of  expense,  such  a  scheme  would 
be  attended  with  great  difficulties.    If,  again,  any  thing  at  all  is  to  be 


*  We  dissent  from  this  view  entirely,  and  shall  be  prepared,  at  the  proper  time, 
to  shew  that  the  sittings  of  Lords  and  Commons  might  be  held  in  a  new  Building 
in  some  central  site  of  the  Western  Division  of  the  Metropolis,  and  that  their 
[•roximity  to  Westminster-Hall  is  not  in  the  least  degree  necessary. — Editor. 

VOL.  III. — NO.  V.  X 
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done,  it  will  be  better  to  erect  a  new  House  eastward  of  the  present  one, 
than  to  attempt  to  alter  the  latter — for  in  this  case  the  improvement  would 
be  limited  to  the  House  itself ;  and,  in  order  to  carry  them  into  effect,  the 
original  structure  would  be  quite  destroyed.  Besides  which,  it  may  be 
fairly  questioned  whether,  in  point  of  actual  expense,  such  alteration  would 
not  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  rebuilding,  while  numerous  other  advantages 
would  be  lost — a  loss  that  might  be  regretted  when  too  late. 

One  great  desideratum  to  be  obtained  by  erecting  a  new  Building,  is 
that  the  present  one  might  be  converted  into  a  spacious  lobby  for  the  use 
of  the  members ;  another,  that  it  might  be  restored  to  its  original  form ; 
and  surely  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  is  an  architectural  monument  quite  as  well 
worth  preserving  as  the  Lady  Chapel  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark.  In 
addition  to  these  reasons  in  favour  of  such  a  plan,  there  is  a  third,  which, 
although  only  of  a  temporary  value,  ought  not  to  be  entirely  overlooked — 
namely,  that  considerable  progress  could  be  made  with  the  new  Building, 
and  the  present  House  be  made  use  of  in  the  meanwhile.  It  might,  in 
fact,  be  used  almost  up  to  the  very  time  of  the  other  being  completed  ;  for  the 
windows  being  blocked  up  in  the  interim  by  the  new  Building,  would  be 
but  a  very  slight  inconvenience  for  so  short  a  time,  and  the  House  would 
be  lighted  up  as  it  now  is  at  night ;  or  a  sky-light  might  be  opened  in  the 
roof.  After  this,  as  soon  as  the  new  House  was  fit  for  the  reception  of  the 
members,  either  a  temporary  staircase  and  entrance  might  be  put  up  exter- 
nally, or  perhaps  a  covered  passage  could  be  boarded  off,  through  the  centre 
of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  until  the  latter  and  the  other  parts  of  the  approach 
westward  should  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  available  for  their  intended 
purpose. 

Some  inconvenience  would  doubtless  be  experienced,  but  quite  as  little 
this  way  as  any  other ;  while  it  would  certainly  be  attended  with  less  inci- 
dental expenses  than  any  other;  except  the  new  House  should  be  so  placed  as 
not  at  all  to  interfere  in  the  interim  with  the  present  one,  and  consequently 
so  as  to  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  making  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel  communicate  with  it  immediately,  and  become  an  im- 
portant and  interesting  feature  in  the  whole  plan. 

It  is  now  time  to  say  something  of  the  designs  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  to  touch  upon  their  various  merits.  The  ideas  they  present, 
both  as  to  the  most  suitable  form  for  the  House  itself,  and  as  to  the  mode  of 
connecting  it  with  the  rest  of  the  mass  of  buildings,  exhibit  no  little 
variety.  Nearly  every  form  at  all  applicable  to  a  hall  for  such  a  purpose 
has  been  adopted.  The  circle,  the  semicircle,  the  octagon,  the  parallelo- 
gram, the  ellipse,  and  different  combinations  of  their  figures — some  of  them 
not  very  easy  to  be  described  in  words — have,  in  turn,  been  proposed.  Nor 
are  the  theories  as  to  their  respective  advantages  for  both  hearing  and  seeing 
less  perplexing.  The  most  certain  point  of  all  is,  that  very  few  would  pos- 
sess any  architectural  beauty ;  or  rather,  be  sadly  deficient  in  that  quality. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  furnished  plans  appear  to  have  been  conscious 
of  this,  and  have  therefore  abstained  from  giving  any  views  or  sections ;  while 
others  have  confined  themselves  to  the  latter,  as  the  more  favourable  mode, 
because  as  the  effect  is  rather  to  be  imagined  than  actually  shown,  the 
disadvantages  of  the  proposed  arrangement  are  more  likely  to  escape 
notice. 

To  say  the  truth,  in  some  of  the  plans  there  are  many  things  in  their 
arrangement  so  utterly  at  variance  with  symmetry,  that  a  room  so  shaped 
could  hardly  be  rendered  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  for  instance,  where  there  arOi 
deeply  recessed  parts,  which  not  being  divided  off  by  either  pillars  or  arches  J 
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would  assume  the  appearance  of  gaps ;  and  unless  the  height  were  pro- 
portioned to  the  extreme  width  taken  through  such  recesses,  would  cause 
the  apartment  to  look  too  low.  Another  circumstance  that  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  so  well  considered  as  it  ought,  is  the  number  of  benches  in 
the  same  direction.  In  the  present  House  there  are  only  five  rows  on  each 
side  ;  but  according  to  some  of  the  plans,  this  number  would  be  increased  to 
ten  or  upwards,  and  in  one  case  to  fourteen.  In  a  mere  lecture  room,  this 
would  be  of  no  consequence,  because  there  only  one  person  speaks,  and  he 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  whole  auditory  ;  but  here  a  member  might  be 
speaking  a  dozen  benches  off,  behind  those  on  the  lowest  seat :  neither 
would  the  inconvenience  be  much  less,  supposing  the  person  addressing 
the  House  to  be  on  the  lower  benches,  as  he  could  not  be  very  distinctly 
heard  by  those  behind  him,  although  he  might  be  so  by  those  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  him  in  front. 

Mr.  Savage  has  carried  this  en'or,  as  we  conceive  it  to  be,  much  further 
than  any  one  else.  His  plan  is  that  of  an  amphitheatre  as  regards  the 
galleries — that  is,  it  is  circular,  with  two  tiers  of  open  arches  entirely  sur- 
rounding the  house,  and  forming  the  upper  galleries.  The  benches  below, 
however,  are  not  concentric  with  this  circle — so  that  much  of  the  beauty  of 
such  a  form  would  be  lost — but  form  a  series  of  curves  rising  behind  each 
other ;  and  both  approach  so  closely  to  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  ascend  so 
precipitously  from  it,  that  we  should  apprehend  the  effect  would  be  as  un- 
pleasant as  awkward,  especially  whenever  the  House  was  fully  attended. 
Those  on  the  lower  benches  would  be  very  ill  placed,  by  far  too  close  to  the 
wall  in  front  of  them,  or  would  probably  suffer  not  a  little  from  heat. 
Neither  can  much  be  said  in  favour  of  the  general  proportions,  for  the 
height  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  diameter — consequently  approaches  too 
much  to  a  drum  shape.  If  thus  far  architectural  appearance  has  not  been 
so  well  studied  as  could  be  desired,  in  regard  to  the  galleries,  convenience 
seems  to  have  been  postponed  to  it ;  for  these  are  better  calculated  for  effect 
as  viewed  from  the  body  of  the  House,  than  for  actual  accommodation, 
there  being  so  many  piers,  that  those  on  the  back  seats  could  obtain  but  a 
mere  glimpse  of  the  members  below  ;  added  to  which,  the  persons  in  the 
stranger's  gallery  would  be  nearly  thirty-five  feet  above  the  floor  of  the 
House,  or  as  high  as  those  in  the  slips  of  the  larger  theatres  are  above  the 
stage. 

As  little  can  we  commend  the  external  elevation  of  this  design,  which 
exhibits  an  hexastyle  Ionic  portico,  attached  to  what  too  much  resembles 
in  its  style  the  Giltspur-street  Compter,  and  which,  moreover,  is  marked 
by  the  not  very  pleasing  solecism  of  having  double  the  number  of  apertures 
in  the  lowest  story,  to  those  in  the  two  succeeding  ones. 

Of  Mr.  Blore's  design  we  can  only  speak  in  regard  to  its  plan,  which 
appears  a  more  singular  than  pleasing  one,  and  exceedingly  defective 
withal,  in  respect  to  accommodation,  some  of  the  staircases  being  hardly 
three  feet  wide,  and  otherwise  much  confined,  and  the  passage  round  the 
House,  behind  the  seats,  barely  two  feet !  There  is,  besides,  no  external 
corridor,  and  but  one  entrance.  The  form  itself  is  an  irregular  octagon — 
that  is,  five  of  the  sides  are  equal ;  and  of  the  three  others,  the  one  facing 
the  Speaker's  chair  is  recessed,  and  considerably  wider  than  the  rest,  cut- 
ting off  a  portion  of  the  two  adjoining  sides. 

Mr.  Bardwell's  plan,  which  is  also  octangular,  but  a  perfectly  regular 
octagon,  with  a  large  pointed  window  in  the  upper  part  of  each  side,  is  by 
far  better.  In  fact,  it  combines,  to  a  certain  degree,  both  Mr.  Savage's  and 
Mr.  Blore's  plan  ;  for  the  lower  portion,  or  the  space  allotted  to  the  mera- 
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bers,  is  circular,  with  concentric  benches  surrounding  the  area  or  floor  on 
which  the  table  is  placed.  To  say  the  truth,  Mr.  Bardwell  has  been 
happier  in  hisideEis  than  many  who  are  far  more  eminent  in  the  profession  ; 
for  neither  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyattville,  nor  Mr.  Deering,  nor  Mr.  Decimus 
Burton,  has  shewn  much  ability  or  taste  in  their  designs  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. 

But  the  one,  which  in  our  opinion  is  entitled  to  a  decided  preference 
above  the  rest,  on  account  of  the  many  excellencies  it  combines,  is  that  by 
Mr.  Goodwin,  which  is  worthy  of  the  reputation  he  has  deservedly  acquired 
by  numerous  public  structures  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Not  one 
of  the  other  architects  has  carried  his  ideas  of  improvement  beyond  reserving 
the  present  house  as  a  members'  lobby  to  the  new  one.  Mr.  Goodwin, 
however,  not  only  proposes  doing  this,  but  to  restore  St.  Stephen's  Chapel 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  original  character,  taking  in  the  side  aisles,  and 
making  use  of  them  as  situations  for  handsome  and  spacious  staircases, 
leading  both  to  the  galleries  of  the  House  itself  and  to  various  committee- 
rooms  on  the  upper  floor.  Besides  this  very  desirable  object,  his  plan 
embraces  a  noble  gallery  of  approach,  extending  from  the  west  end  of  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel  to  the  entrance,  and  continued  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
House  itself.  To  say  nothing  of  the  obvious  superiority  of  this  portion  of 
his  design,  as  regards  commodiousness  and  readiness  of  access,  compared 
with  the  present  mean  and  inconvenient  passages,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  varied  architectural  vistas  would  thus  be  obtained,  and,  internally,  at 
least,  the  whole  place  would  assume  a  character  befitting  its  distinction. 
This  gallery  or  hall,  which  would  be  ornamented  with  Ionic  columns, 
would  be  pleasingly  diversified  in  itself,  being  broken  into  divisions  by 
flights  of  steps,  the  occasion  for  which  is  rather  a  fortunate  circumstance 
than  otherwise ;  nor  has  the  architect  failed  to  avail  himself  of  it  happily. 
At  the  upper  end  of  this  gallery,  and  immediately  before  entering  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel,  would  be  the  outer  lobby  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  so 
that  the  communication  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  would  be 
as  immediate  and  direct  as  possible. 

According  to  this  design,  then,  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  materially 
benefitted  by  the  general  improvements.  As  this  approach  may  be  con- 
sidered common  to  both  Houses,  the  hypercritical  objection  that  might 
otherwise  be  made  to  the  adoption  of  the  Grecian  style  for  its  embellish- 
ment, falls  to  the  ground;  for  although  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  would,  when 
restored,  present  a  nuble  display  of  the  beauties  of  pointed  architecture,  the 
House  of  Lords  is  in  a  very  dissimilar  style.  But  even  were  such  not  the 
case,  we  should  consider  the  marked  contrast  thus  produced  between  two 
immediate  portions,  quite  as  much  a  beauty  as  a  defect ; — at  least,  as  here 
managed,  each  would  tend  to  set  off  its  rival,  at  the  same  time  that  a 
striking  degree  of  scenic  effect  would  be  produced  successively.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  very  questionable  taste  to  introduce  a  Gothic  hall  in  a  de- 
cidedly Grecian  structure,  or  to  mix  up  such  very  opposite  styles  in  a 
building  erected  from  an  original  design.  Here  the  case  is  difi'erent, 
because  St.  Stephen's  is  not  added,  but  merely  retained. 

As  to  the  effect  of  every  part  of  this  design,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained, 
it  being  so  amply  elucidated  both  by  perspective  views  and  sketches.  In 
the  House  itself — which  would  be  a  semicircle,  with  its  extremities  length- 
ened by  walls  rather  inclining  towards  that  parallel  to  the  diameter,  so  as 
to  partake  somewhat  of  the  horse-shoe  form — the  architect  has  judiciously 
contented  himself  with  little  of  positive  embellishment ;  but  the  proportions 
are  good,  and  the  whole  has  a  certain  pleasing  sobriety  and  elegance — as 
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much  perhaps  as  can  be  very  well  given  to  a  room  which  must  necessarily 
be  filled  with  benches,  and  where  nothing  is  admissible  which  would  inter- 
fere with  seeing  and  hearing  from  every  part.  Interest  of  another  kind  is 
supplied  there.  Mr.  Goodwin  has  therefore  shewn  much  discretion 
throughout  his  design — to  say  nothing  of  the  great  accommodation  he  has 
provided — in  bestowing  elsewhere  that  architectural  importance  of  which 
the  House  itself  cannot  very  well  be  rendered  susceptible.* 

Having  expressed  ourselves  so  fully,  as  well  as  decidedly,  on  this  design 
of  Mr.  Goodwin,  we  have  little  room  to  offer  any  particular  comments 
upon  the  remaining  designs,  even  were  they  more  promising ;  but  as  few 
of  them  go  beyond  the  mere  plan,  which  in  more  than  one  instance  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  present  considerable  dilficulties,  in  regard  to  a  variety 
of  circumstances  not  to  be  understood  without  other  drawings,  there  are 
hardly  sufficient  data  for  satisfactory  criticism  ;  all  therefore  we  can  now  do 
is  to  make  a  few  desultory  remarks.  While  according  to  several  of  theoa 
there  would  be  extensive  alterations,  and  a  great  deal  of  building  in  addi- 
tion to  erecting  a  new  House,  not  one  design  suggests  more  than  a  few 
trifling  improvements  in  regard  to  the  present  approaches  ;  and,  in  point  of 
effect,  many  of  the  new  avenues  would  be  very  little  better  than  the  old 
ones.  In  one  of  them,  the  corridor  round  the  house  is  so  narrow  that  two 
persons  could  hardly  pass  without  one  squeezing  himself  up  against  the 
wall  while  the  other  went  by ;  indeed,  one  might  fancy  that  the  architect 
doubted  whether  the  members  were  members  of  Temperance  Societies,  and 
therefore  judiciously  adopted  this  minimum  of  passage,  by  way  of  ensuring 
that  they  should  not  be  seen  exhibiting  any  oscillatory  motion.  One  places 
the  Speaker's  chair  immediately  before  a  door  opening  from  a  vestibule  of 
approach ;  and  more  than  one  seem  to  think  he  should  make  his  way  in  and 
out  of  the  House  as  well  as  he  can,  and  in  a  very  undignified  manner.  Sir 
JeflFrey  Wyattville  and  Mr.  Blore  allow  no  external  corridor  surrounding 
the  House  at  all,  so  that  there  is  but  a  single  entrance — an  inconvenience 
which  we  should  have  thought  hardly  any  one  would  have  overlooked. 

Mr.  Goodwin's  plan,  on  the  contrary,  is  as  superior  in  point  of  conve- 
nience as  it  is  in  beauty  and  dignity — we  may  also  add,  in  economy  ;  since 
the  corridor  is  particularly  spacious  at  the  angles.  Another  recommenda- 
tion of  his  design  is,  that  it  provides  an  additional  library  ;  and  notwith- 
standing that  it  ensures  so  much  greater  accommodation  of  every  kind,  it 
interferes  with  many  of  the  existing  buildings  much  less  than  many  of  the 
other  designs  would  do.  Mr.  Croker's  plan,  for  example,  would  convert 
the  cloistered  court  of  the  Speaker's  house  into  a  mere  narrow  area  ;  while 
other  plans  would  extend  the  buildings  so  much  in  the  contrary  direction, 
as  very  much  to  obstruct  the  windows  of  the  library. 

We  are  aware  that  detached  objections  may  seem  invidious,  but  as  the 
defects  thus  adverted  to  are  not  counterbalanced  by  advantages  of  any 
kind,  we  are  not  certain  that  a  more  minute  and  systematic  examination 
of  these,  and  other  designs,  would  have  been  more,  if  even  equally,  favour- 
able to  them. 


*  We  concur  entirely  in  this  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Goodwin's 
design  to  all  the  others  ;  and  conceive  that  no  impartial  person,  whether  a  pro- 
fessional architect  or  merely  an  amateur,  can  compare  the  whole  of  the  designs 
laid  before  Parliament  without  coming  to  the  same  conclusion. — Editor. 
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EXTRAVAGANT  AMOUNT  OF  THE  COMPENSATION  TO  BE 
GRANTED  TO  THE  WEST  INDIANS. 

Sir,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  June  25,  1833. 

In  the  Scotsman  newspaper  of  last  week,  the  following  remarks 
were  made  on  the  West  India  Bill : — "  It  appears  to  us,  that  in  raising 
the  compensation  to  20,000,000^.,  Ministers  have  yielded  more  than  they 
ought  to  have  done,  to  the  clamours  of  the  West  Indians  ;  and  that  this 
sum  divided  hy  the  number  of  slaves,  male  and  female,  young  and  old, 
allows  the  planter  26/.  per  head,  while  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  have 
their  services  for  twelve  more  years :"  this  surely  may  be  denominated  Com- 
pensation and  Emancipation  with  a  vengeance, — this  is  tolerating  and  conti- 
nuing Slavery  for  a  much  longer  period  than  reason,  justice,  or  common  de- 
cency and  propriety  ought  to  tolerate  or  allow  it.  How  much  better  would  it 
have  been  at  once  to  demand  from  the  planters  their  supposed  estimated  value 
of  their  entire  property  in  the  Colonies ;  and  having  ascertained  their  bona 
fide  interest  in  West  India  property,  to  make  them  a  tender  for  the  whole, 
to  be  paid  by  instalments,  in  the  space  of  four  years,  by  quarterly  pay- 
ments; this  mode  of  adjustment  (and  the  most  fastidious  will  not  say  it  is 
an  unjust  proposition)  would  diminish  Slavery,  nay,  in  toto, — exterminate  it 
altogether  in  the  above  short  period  of  time — four  years  ;  by  this  means  a 
million  a  year  might  be  saved  to  the  nation,  by  withholding  the  monopoly 
from  the  present  planters  for  the  proposed  period  of  twelve  years. 

I  would  propose,  after  having  contracted  for  the  whole  as  a  national  pro- 
perty, that  the  same  should  be  sold  in  lots  or  shares  to  persons  who  maybe  dis- 
posed to  become  purchasers,  with  the  privilege  of  retaining  the  bondsmen, 
and  women  in  bondage,  attached  to  the  respective  estates,  under  certain  well 
defined  restriction  and  regulations  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  not  to  ex- 
ceed from  four  to  six  years  at  most,  whereby  their  emancipation  would  be 
gi'adual,  certain,  and  fairly  tolerated,  without  having  recourse  to  the  lash, 
that  barbarous  mode  of  compelling  our  poor  suffering  fellow  mortals  to  do 
what  may  be  called  their  duty  to  perform ;  v/hich,  however,  they  would 
perform  more  willingly  without  coercion,  than  the  base  system  of  degrada- 
tion the  poor  Africans  have  for  a  lengthened  period  of  time  been  required 
to  submit  to,  by  their  being  paid  a  proportion  of  the  amount  of  their  labour, 
after  allowing  the  planters  a  fair  remuneration  for  board,  lodging,  and 
other  necessaries  provided  for  them.  The  children  no  longer  to  be  consi- 
dered in  a  state  of  bondage,  when  they  arrive  at  years  of  maturity,  and 
enabled  to  provide  themselves  the  comforts  and  necessaries  they  may 
thenceforward  require.  Suitable  education  to  be  provided  for  all,  and 
proper  time  allowed  them  for  receiving  instruction,  by  young,  middle-aged, 
and  the  old,  who  may  desire  it.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  Poli- 
tical Economists  of  the  reformed  House  of  Commons  (as  it  is  called,  whe- 
ther in  derision  or  otherwise,  I  leave  to  wiser  heads  than  mine  to  deter- 
mine) can  reconcile  to  themselves  and  their  consciences  the  more  than 
lavish  expenditure  of  twenty  millions  of  pounds  of  the  nation's  money,  with- 
out an  equivalent.  This  appears  quite  incomprehensible  to  minds  not  imbuec' 
with  the  over-liberal  spirit  of  those  who  have  been  admitted  into  St.  St 
phen's  Chapel,  as  the  delegates  of  the  people's  trust,  and  to  whose  controul 
the  national  expenditure  has  been  entrusted.  How  the  supporters  of  thii 
more  than  lavish  expenditure  can  reconcile  to  their  consciences  that  thi 
planters  are  entitled  to  so  enormous  a  grant  of  money,  while  "  the  Colonist 
have  for  years  been  petitioning  Parliament  to  interfere  for  their  relief,  and 
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have  obtained  Committees  to  enquire  into  their  calamitous  conditions." 
They  have  admitted  "  that  West  India  property  has  been  for  some  time  a 
losing  concern,  and  that  they  were  but  the  nominal  owners  of  their  estates, 
and  that  the  best  of  them  received  but  a  trifling,  or  inadequate  profit ;" 
under  these  circumstances,  (admitting  their  own  declarations  to  be  just  and 
correct)  the  sum  required  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  boon,  or  God-send, 
to  uphold  them  in  their  iniquities  for  a  given  period  of  time,  rather  than 
as  a  claim  for  compensation  for  injuries  sustained  by  them  collectively,  or 
individually ;  whereas  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  national  indemnification 
from  further  loss,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  rescued  from  sharing  the 
fate  of  all  who  are  playing  a  losing  game,  or,  in  other  words,  carrying  on  a 
concern  that  is  daily  going  from  bad  to  worse,  in  the  vain  hope  of  remune- 
ration, without  any  solid  foundation  to  rest  their  hopes  upon,  while  their 
affairs  are  becoming  "  Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  which  leaves 
not  a  wreck  behind." 

This  loan,  boon,  or  compensation,  ought  to  be  denominated  a  Bribe,  to 
induce  them  to  perform  an  act  of  humanity,  which  their  plastic  consciences 
would  not  permit  them  to  do  without  a  remuneration  for  their  non-perpe- 
tuation of  a  crime  committed  against  God  and  man ;  or,  in  other  words, 
"  to  modify  a  kind  of  culture,  which,  according  to  their  own  account,  had 
nearly  absorbed  all  their  previous  fortunes"  —  twenty  millions  of  pounds  ; 
or,  as  some  have  denominated  our  British  coinage,  "  sovereign  remedies^''  to 
be  given  them  as  a  compensation,  to  be  relieved  from  such  a  state  of  suf- 
fering and  embarrassment :  this  is  an  inexplicable  state  of  things.  The 
compensation  may  indeed  be  deemed  a  source  of  honest  pride  to  the  coun- 
try, but  Englishmen  ought  also  to  recollect  that  they  may  even  buy  gold 
at  too  dear  a  rate. 

HUMANITAS. 

In  page  41,  2nd  volume  of  7%*?  Parliamentary  Review,  the  dispropor- 
tionate productiveness  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  possessions  of 
Great  Britain  is  so  strikingly  illustrated,  as  to  force  itself  on  the  attention, 
and  to  compel  an  enquiry  even  from  the  most  phleg-matic,  as  to  the  causes 
which  produce  it. 


POWER  OF  GREAT   BRITAIN   NOT  CRIPPLED   BY  HER 

NATIONAL  DEBT. 

Sir,  Beverley,  July  23,  1 833 . 

Admitting  with  you,  the  legality  of  the  Polish  Revolution,  and 
the  right  of  England  to  interfere,  I  wish  to  draw  public  attention  to  the 
other  important  question,  suggested  by  these  two,  namely — Have  we,  or 
have  we  not,  the  power  to  interfere  successfully  on  their  behalf  ?  This  is, 
indeed,  a  paramount  consideration,  which,  like  Aaron's  rod,  swallows  up 
all  the  rest.  It  matters  not  that  a  clear  and  obvious  duty  is  seconded  by 
considerations  of  policy,  gratitude,  and  compassion,  if  our  arm  be  para- 
lyzed, and  we  are  powerless  to  save.  Besides,  the  exaggerations  in  cir- 
culation regarding  the  power  of  Russia,  which  is,  after  all,  but  the  skeleton 
of  a  great  empire,  an  opinion  prevails  at  home  and  has  gone  forth  abroad, 
that  the  resources  of  Britain  are  so  much  reduced  by  her  national  debt, 
that  she  is  in  the  condition  of  the  old  lion  in  the  fable,  too  feeble  to  resent 
the  insults  of  an  ass ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  (words,  be 
it  remembered,  made  use  of  to  serve  an  electioneering  purpose)  "  bound  in  a 
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bond  of  eight  hundred  millions  to  keep  the  peace,"  than  which  a  p'eater  de- 
lusion was  never  practised  on  simple  and  unreflecting  minds.  The  entire 
fallacy  is  couched  in  the  word  debt;  and,  assuredly,  if  this  enormous  sum 
had  been  borrowed  of  a  Foreign  Power,  we  should  be  in  the  situation  of 
a  mortgager  whose  estate  was  mortgaged  for  more  than  it  was  worth. 
The  truth  is,  the  so  called  national  debt  has  no  existence  at  all, — 
it  is  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagination,  and,  like  other  unmeaning 
phrases,  is  employed  by  crafty  politicians  to  mystify  the  people,  as  hard 
words  are  ever  in  the  mouths  of  medical  empirics,  to  delude  their  pa- 
tients. It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  some  thirty  millions,  in  the  shape  of 
taxes,  (a  sum  equivalent  to  the  interest  of  such  an  enormous  sum  of 
money  as  the  pretended  national  debt)  are  yearly  collected ;  and  were  the 
annual  amount  to  be  paid  to  a  Foreign  Power,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  a 
serious  misfortune,  and  serve  as  a  curb  to  our  national  fondness  for  war. 
But  what  is  the  fact?  Why,  that  these  thirty  millions  are  drawn  from  the 
entire  population,  to  be  distributed  amongst  a  portion  of  it,  who  in  former 
yeai  s  lent,  or,  as  it  is  called,  funded  their  property,  on  the  security  of  a 
saleable  interest;  so  that  it  is,  after  all,  but  a  new  transfer  of  property, 
and  so  far  from  being  a  national  evil,  is  a  certain  method  of  converting 
what  might  be  dormant,  into  fructifying  capital,  stimulating  industry, — 
thereby  improving  the  resources  of  the  Country,  and  extending  the  basis  of 
self-interest,  on  which  mainly  rests  the  security  of  Governments.  That  from 
the  inequality  of  its  pressure,  the  system  of  taxation  operates  as  a  partial 
evil,  some  being  grievously  oppressed,  while  others  are  scandalously  gainers 
by  its  operations,  is  a  fiscal  question,  into  which  we  need  not  enter;  but 
this  circumstance  does  not  at  all  militate  against  the  great  truth  we  have 
propounded — that  England  is  not  impoverished  by  what  is  called  her  na- 
tional debt. 

That  Britain,  since  the  peace,  (1814)  has  been,  and  is  now,  in  consider- 
able distress,  cannot  be  denied;  but  her  embarrassments  have  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  her  national  debt.  The  real  resources  of  the 
Country  remain  the  same,  if  not  materially  improved  ;  but  she  has  been 
deprived,  by  the  return  to  a  metallic  currency,  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
unreal  capital,  which  for  twenty  years  performed  all  the  functions  of  actual 
wealth,  in  the  beneficial  form  of  a  circulating  medium.  The  great  interests 
of  the  Country  being  thus  suddenly  left  to  their  natural  resources,  robbed 
of  the  adventitious  aid  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  not  to  mention 
that  extinction  of  the  agricultural  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  farmers  and 
landlords  during  the  war,  are  yet  in  a  languishing  condition  ;  and  but  for 
the  improvements  created  during  the  period  of  their  stimulation,  must  have 
been  annihilated.  But  are  we  on  that  account  powerless?  By  no  means; 
the  waters  are  here  and  there  dried  up,  but  the  springs  remain.  The  im- 
provements, indeed,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  stimulus  of  the  Bank- 
restriction  Act,  or,  in  other  words,  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  have,  in 
a  far  greater  degree  than  is  generally  supposed,  neutralized  the  evils  of  its 
sudden  subtraction. 

The  productiveness  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  has  been  immea- 
surably increased  by  their  union  with  science  and  experiment,  and 
activity  will  again  be  given  to  the  real  resources  of  the  Country,  which 
remain  untouched,  by  such  changes  in  our  domestic  policy  as  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  Countiy  require,  and  which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be 
thwarted  by  factious  opposition  on  the  one  hand,  nor  weakened  by  a 
cowardly  spirit  of  conciliation  on  the  other.  Ministers  should  understand 
that  conciliation 

"  Hath  but  one  part  wisdom. 
And  ever  three  parts  coward ! " 
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The  opening  of  the  trade  to  China,  hitherto  a  monopoly,  will  give  a 
salutary  impulse  to  the  manufacturing  interests,  which  will  immediately  be 
felt  by  the  agricultural,  with  whose  prospects  is  bound  up  the  well-being 
of  all  the  provincial  towns ;  and  all  classes  of  society  may  receive  a 
powerful  and  salutary,  because  safe,  stimulus,  from  a  free-trade  in  money. 
A  fictitious  capital  will,  in  this  manner,  be  set  afloat,  but  heing  convertible, 
will  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits,  and  will  rest  on  a  stable  foundation, — 
the  integrity  and  industry  of  those  who  employ  it ;  without  which  sterling 
qualities  indeed,  it  could  not  be  obtained.  The  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  money,  or,  in  other  words,  the  use  in  prices  thus  created,  cannot  possibly 
injure  our  foreign  trade  as  long  as  nature  supplies  other  nations  with  super- 
fluous productions  which  we  desire,  and  which  they  are  anxious  to  dispose 
of ;  and  if  it  should  ever  happen  that  the  exchanges  are  so  much  against 
us  as  to  create  apprehension,  Government  will  have  the  power  of  correcting 
the  evil,  by  lowering  the  duties  on  corn.  In  this  manner,  may  England 
in  a  short  period,  be  restored  to  her  former,  or  rather  to  a  greater  pros- 
perity, than  she  ever  enjoyed  before.  Her  distresses  have  arisen  from  tem- 
porary causes,  and  can  only  be  temporary.  A  transition  from  war  to 
peace,  and  new  changes  in  the  monetary  system  of  a  Country,  are  always 
followed  by  convulsive  movements  in  her  great  interests,  which,  like  storms 
and  tempests  in  the  natural  world,  or  revolutions  in  the  political,  are  in 
general,  the  harbingers  of  a  career  of  a  more  brilliant  and  solid  prosperity. 

T.S. 


PROPOSED  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  METROPOLITAN  BOARD 
OF  TRADE,  COMMERCE,  AND  FINANCE. 

Sir,  West  of  England,  July  15,  1833. 

I  beg  leave  to  thank  you  for  your  expos^  of  the  improper 
mode  of  Taxation  at  present  persisted  in  with  such  impolitic  and  incon- 
sistent pertinacity,  as  the  sentiments  and  voting  during  its  discussion,  and 
at  its  close,  exemplify ;  and  for  your  development  of  the  most  feasible, 
economical,  and  impartial  scheme  of  Taxation  in  its  room,  which  has  ever 
been  proposed.  The  result  must  clearly  prove  to  all  engaged  in  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  that  the  landed  interest  will  be  upheld  in  its 
unjust  monopoly  to  the  great  detriment  of  every  other.  It  behoves  those 
injured  and  oppressed  interests  to  combine  their  councils  and  energies,  and 
to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  (at  present 
deplorably  ignorant  on  the  important  subject  of  the  real  situation  of  the 
Country)  on  the  evils  which  must  inevitably  continue  to  result  from  a  per- 
severance in  such  a  purblind  policy ;  in  order  to  arrest,  if  possible,  the  de- 
vastating progress  of  the  work  of  spoliation  it  involves,  and  direct  the  whole 
force  of  public  opinion  towards  the  establishment  of  an  economical,  just, 
and  equitable  mode  of  Taxation,  levied  for  the  necessary  expenditure  of 
the  empire  only,  instead  of  the  extravagant,  unjust,  and  partial  one,  which 
now  prevails,  to  the  great  injury  of  almost  every  branch  of  trade.  In  order 
to  eff'ect  this  without  reference  to  party  or  political  feelings,  I  beg  leave, 
through  the  columns  of  your  Review,  to  suggest  that  a  Central  Board  of 
Trade,  Commerce,  and  Finance,  be  established  in  London,  consisting  of 
commercial  men  of  every  branch  of  business,  supported  by  Branch  or 
Auxiliary  Boards  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  raise  funds  for 
the  payment  of  disseminating  the  most  accurate  information  on  the  subjects 
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of  Taxation,  Corn  Laws,  and  Free  Trade,  and  on  every  other  topic  affecting 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  community;  which,  as  they  are  at 
present  divided  and  of  course  weak,  need  but  union  and  energy  to  enable 
them  to  defend  themselves  against  that  long  established  and  mighty  mass 
of  landed  wealth  and  political  influence  which  bears  them  down,  and  is 
about  to  transfer  their  resources  to  nations  which  are  wise  enough  to  know 
on  what  national  wealth  depends,  to  tlie  manifest  injury,  degradation,  and 
ruin  of  our  own.  Hoping  that  this  hint,  in  abler  hands,  may  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  this  desirable  union, 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

^'  A  MANUFACTURER. 


REMARKS  OF  A  WEST   INDIAN   ON   THE    BILL  FOR  THE 
ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 

Sir,  London,  July  22,  1833. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  those  West  India  proprietors  who 
have  contended  for  the  apprenticeship,  or  twelve  years  further  duration  of 
uncompensated  labour,  as  provided  for  by  the  bill,  are  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  question. 

In  the  first  place,  setting  aside  for  a  moment,  the  period  of  apprentice- 
ship, let  us  consider  only  the  duration  of  labour,  which  the  Bill  regulates, 
and  examine  this  practically  with  reference  to  proprietary  interests  in  the 
commodity  of  sugar,  the  most  exclusively  important  of  the  Colonial 
staples. 

Under  the  existing  authority  of  the  master,  he  exacts  from  his  slave, 
during  crop  time,  ninety-six  hours  of  labour  each  week ; — this  is,  at  the  least 
computation, — sixteen  hours  only  per  diem,  being  the  state  of  labour  in 
this  calculation,  whereas,  more  generally,  it  is  as  many  as  eighteen. 
Though  this  excessive  labour,  arising  out  of  the  insufficient  number  of  the 
population  for  the  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation,  is  an  evil  to  be  depre- 
cated and  checked,  the  rapid  and  consecutive  labour  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.  The  nature  of  the  sugar-cane  is  such,  that  when  each  successive 
field,  in  crop  time,  becomes  fit  for  the  mill,  it  must  be  cut  and  ground,  the 
juice  boiled  within  the  twenty-four  hours,  or  fermentation  would  ensue, 
and  the  deteriorated  material,  with  more  labour,  would  be  fabricated  into 
an  inferior  commodity,  and  two  evils  become  the  consequence — more  out- 
lay and  less  profit. 

The  first  clause  of  the  Bill  concedes  to  the  person  holding  a  right  to  the 
negro's  services,  on  the  condition  of  labour  without  wages,  a  task  of  ten 
hours  labour  per  day,  or  sixty  hours  per  week ;  but,  with  a  deduction  of 
one-fourth  the  time  for  provision  culture,  this  is  reduced  to  forty-five  hours 
for  sugar  making. 

Now,  if  ninety-six  hours  be  necessary  to  take  in  the  crops  of  an  estate 
heretofore — forty-five  will  be  more  than  insufficient  hy  half  note. 

The  planter  to  obtain  the  necessary  addition  of  six  or  seven  hours  of  toil, 
from  his  negro  labourers,  must  pay  wages.    As  the  continued  toil  is  dis- 
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cretionary  on  the  part  of  the  negro,  and  the  Bill,  by  attaching  the  praedial 
labourers  to  the  estates  for  twelve  years,  precludes  the  competition  ; — the 
pay  for  the  additional  labour,  (supposing  the  negro  to  come  into  the  scheme 
of  mutual  interest,  in  this  part  of  the  day's  work,  with  no  dogged  sensa- 
tions from  this  uncompensated  toil,  in  the  other  part  of  it)  must  necessarily 
be  high. 

The  discretionary  power  of  the  negro,  in  withholding  labour  beyond 
the  hours  enforced  by  the  Bill,  by  the  risk  to  which  the  planter  is  exposed, 
is  a  means  of  rendering  nugatory  all  the  value  of  the  apprentice  clause. 

If  the  negro  is  observant  enough  to  see  the  importance  of  not  giving 
to  the  master,  under  any  consideration  whatever,  more  of  his  labour  than 
what  the  Bill  entitles  him  to  exact,  he  will  either  ruin  him  in  twelve 
months,  or  force  him  to  a  compromise. 

Let  us  see  how  the  compromise  may  be  effected. 

By  the  9th  clause  of  the  Bill,  the  apprenticed  labourer  may  purchase 
his  discharge  from  the  service  of  his  employer,  at  an  appraised  value,  if  he 
demands  it,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  person  claiming  his  services. 
If  the  discharge  is  effected  by  mutual  agreement,  the  value  of  course 
may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  nominal  consideration.  Here,  then,  is  a  provi- 
sion for  a  compromise. 

A  calculating  sugar  proprietor,  availing  himself  of  this  9th  clause,  will 
act  judiciously  by  extricating  both  himself  and  his  dependents  from  the 
trammels  of  the  apprenticeship.  Between  the  evil  of  holding  a  body  of 
discontented  labourers,  who,  forced  to  work  without  wages  one  part  of  the 
day,  will  exact  double  wages  to  work  the  other  part,  there  is  no  comparison 
with  having  a  set  of  willing  men,  to  whom  wages  out  and  out,  paid  for  work 
done,  will  secure  economical  and  diligent  labour. 

To  the  prudent  and  experienced  Colonist,  the  apprentice  clause,  then,  is 
no  practical  benefit ;  and  to  the  imprudent  one,  it  is  a  dangerous  conces- 
sion— a  means  of  discontent  to  the  many,  and  of,  at  best,  a  very  delusive 
gain  to  the  few. 

If,  however,  it  be  contended  that  it  has  a  practical  value  ;  and  the  Bill, 
in  conceding  all  the  advantages  of  this  value  to  the  planter,  gives  him  a 
consideration  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  over  and  above  the  20  millions, 
it  must  be  worth  the  amount  of  the  food  and  clothing  to  each  negro ;  on 
which  terms,  namely,  food  and  clothing,  the  ten  hours  services  each  day 
are  to  be  rendered. 

The  value  of  this  food  and  clothing  is  45^.,  at  the  lowest,  per  annum,  by 
the  testimony  of  experienced  planters,  as  given  before  the  Committees  of 
Parliament  last  year.  Adding  medical  attendance,  &c.,  let  us  appraise  it 
at  60s.  sterling,  each  slave,  young  and  old. 

As  the  apprenticeship  operates  not  merely  on  the  adult  negro,  but  on  the 
infant,  who  is  to  be  apprenticed  in  consideration  of  the  support  it  receives 
from  the  planter,  and  not  merely  on  the  infant  that  is,  but  the  infant  that 
shall  be  within  the  ensuing  twelve  years,  this  value  must  be  calculated  on 
the  entire  population. 

Twelve  years  purchase,  at  50^.  per  annum,  is  30/.  sterling :  30/.  on 
700,000  praedial  attached  labourers  is  21  millions. 

I  am  aware  that  the  artizans  endure  apprenticeship  for  six  years  only, 
but  as  their  appraisement  must  be  higher  than  the  prasdial  labourer,  we 
will  equalize  it  by  a  calculation  of  50a'.  all  round. 
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The  compensation  to  the  planter,  on  the  face  of  the  Bill,  is  then  as^ 
follows : — 


Compensation  for  prospective  emancipation 

Paid  twelve  years  in  advance  ;  twelve  years  interest  at  6  per 

cent,    the  legal  interest  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the 

amount  of  that  paid  to   the  mortgagee,  of  whose  lien 

this  will  be  the  means  of  disburthening  the  property,  is 

Appraisement  of  apprenticeship  for  twelve  years 


£20,000,000 


14,000,000 
21,000,000 

£55,000,000  sterlingiJ 


The  foregoing  remarks  place  the  Bill  within  the  dilemma  of  being  eithei 
a  concession  of  no  practical  good,  but  of  evil,  as  exciting  danger  by  discon-1 
tent, — or,  if  practically  beneficial,  conceding  to  the  planter  a  most  exorbitant 
price  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slave,  nothing  less  than  an  average  ol 
70/.  \5s.  sterling  for  each  slave,  young  and  old;  when  the  average  in  the| 
market,  at  this  time,  does  not  exceed  30/. 

There  is  less  danger  in  delay,  than  in  passing  this  Bill. 

To  the  body  of  the  older  negroes  it  is  no  benefit,  the  limits  of  the  avera^ 
duration  of  life,  are,  with  them,  within  the  twelve  years. 

To  the  mature  in  years  it  is  a  too  distant  benefit ;  and  the  peril  to  th^ 
Colonies  is  that  those  whose  spirit  of  impatience  might  lead  them  to  seel 
a  shorter  process  than  quiet  acquiescence  in  uncompensated  toil  for  twelve 
years,  beside  being  very  apt,  will  be  very  able  to  do  it. 

It  has  all  these  dangers  aggravated,  because  it  is  the  act  of  the  Britisl 
Parliament,  from  whom  the  negroes  hoping  better  things,  will  now  feel,  ii 
not  the  disappointment  of  despair,  the  irritation  of  the  hope  delayed,- 
an  evil  of  no  less  magnitude  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Colonies. 

Take  this  anecdote  as  an  evidence. — The  cutlass,  called  in  the  Colonj 
the  machette,  is  an  instrument  of  agriculture  :  it  is  used  for  cutting  canes 
felling  the  plan  tain -trees.  Sec.     It  is  distributed  among  the  able-bodied  la/^ 
bourers,  male  and  female;  the  negroes,  therefore,  are  a  body  ready armec^ 
In  the  late  revolt  in  Jamaica  they  had  no  other  weapon  than  this.     In  tH 
first  part  of  the  insurrection,  the  island  militia,  a  body  of  citizen-soldier 
and  therefore  identified  with  those  whose  yoke  they  sought  to  shake  of 
were  the  only  military  opposed  to  them  :    their  onsets  on  these  opponent 
were  in  masses,  armed  with  the  field  cutlass ;  but  when  the  deadly  volli( 
of  the  fire-arms  successfully  repelled  them,  they  adopted  the  scheme 
making  their  attacks  simultaneously  on  the  flanks,  as  well  as  the  front.  Ii 
this  manoeuvre  their  numbers  must  have  eventually  been  an  overmatch  fo 
the  militia.     When  this  mode  of  attack  was  resorted  to,  the  militia  coul< 
never  keep  the  field,  and  those  retreats  ensued,  which  gave  estate  afte#| 
estate  to  the  revolters,  till  one-third  of  the  island  was  possessed  and  de^J 
stroyed  by  them.  The  regulars,  or  as  they  call  them  in  the  Colonies,  the  KingU 
troops,  took  the  field  in  the  height  of  their  success.  It  is  evident  that  the  same 
tactics  would  have  been  as  disgraceful  to  them  as  to  the  militia,  their  forc^l 
being  still  fewer ;  but  because  they  were  the  King's  troops,  and  therefore! 
identified  with  an  authority  they  respected  as  friendly  to  them,  or  as  ondj 
whose  good  intentions  were  hitherto  frustrated  by  the  planters,  they  yielded* 
If,  however,  this  Bill  is  to  be  the  boon  to  obedience,  disappointed  hoj)eJ 
should  they  again  take  the  field,  will  lead  them  as  little  to  respect  th< 
King's  troops  as  the  island  militia,  and  with  the  cutlass  and  the  myriads 
men  and  women  pouring  down  in  front  and  on  the  flank,  they  will  make 
short  three  months  work  of  the  tivclve  years  of  apprenticeship. 

A  WEST  INDIAN. 
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TAX  PAID   BY  CONSUMERS   OF   COALS  TO  THE   BISHOP 
AND  CLERGY  OF  DURHAM. 

Sir,  Durham,  July  I7th,  1833. 

I  have  noticed  the  remarks  of  your  Correspondent  at  Sheffield, 
on  the  enormity  practised  by  the  Clergy  of  this  County,  in  charging  from 
80^.  to  100^.  per  acre  per  annum  to  collieries,  for  permission  to  lead  coals 
over  their  lands. 

It  is  too  true:  and  as  this  enormous  and  unjust  charge  is  eventually 
paid  by  the  consumers  of  coals  in  London,  I  trust  the  City  Members  will 
take  the  matter  up,  for  it  cannot  be  expected  the  North  Country  Members 
will  do  it,  as  many  of  them  are  imitators  of  the  Clergy.  Certainly  it  is  a 
great  hardship  on  the  coal  owners,  who  made  private  rail-roads  on  the  best 
terms  they  could,  under  an  impression  that  the  Legislature  would  not  inter- 
fere, to  have  now  to  compete  with  public  rail-roads,  whose  proprietors,  with 
the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  have  purchased  land  at  a  less  price 
than  the  former  pay  annually. 

Whilst  compensation  is  deemed  right  in  the  case  of  the  West  India 
planters,  I  think  it  cannot  be  considered  wrong,  as  regards  the  coal  owners, 
both  parties  being  sufferers  by  the  acts  of  the  Legislature.  The  last  have, 
in  my  opinion,  the  strongest  claim,  because  they  are  sufferers  in  an  honest 
calling,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  other  party, — although  they  were  en- 
couraged to  traffic  in  human  flesh  by  a  wicked  Government. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

X.  Y.  Z. 


EVILS   OF   THE   BANK   MONOPOLY  —  ADVANTAGES   OF   A 
SILVER  STANDARD. 

Sir,  Lincoln,  I8th  July,  1833. 

From  the  manner  in  which  you  commanded  attention  on  the 
subject  of  the  conversion  of  the  National  Debt  into  terminable  annuities,  I 
think  you  might  render  your  talents  highly  beneficial  to  your  constituents, 
by  employing  them  upon  a  subject  to  which  its  advocates  have  failed  to  ex- 
cite proper  attention,  through  their  own  misrepresentation. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  previous  to  the  year  1816,  the  use  of  full 
weight  silver  coin,  in  all  payments,  never  was  prohibited.  It  is  not  gene- 
rally known,  that  the  prohibition  enacted  in  that  year  raised  the  value  of 
our  currency  five  per  cent.,  and  altered  our  standard.  So  general  is  the 
ignorance  upon  this  subject  that  those  who  benefit  by  it  are  allowed  to 
charge  with  dishonesty  all  persons  who  remonstrate  against  the  alteration. 

Panics  show  the  necessity  that  not  only  Banking  establishments,  but  all 
persons  in  trade  should  at  all  times  have  at  command  the  whole  amount  of 
their  engagements,  'although  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  have  in 
their  possession  one  twentieth  part  of  that  amount  during  a  state  of  confi- 
dence. A  doubt  that  the  issuers  have  at  command  the  whole  amount  of 
their  engagements  may,  at  any  time,  throw  our  paper  currency  out  of  cir- 
culation by  means  of  a  panic. 
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To  prevent  panics,  the  small  note  currency  has  been  prohibited  :  and  it 
is  now  intended  that  whenever  gold  is  exported,  the  Bank  of  England 
should  diminish  its  issues,  by  raising  the  rate  of  discount  upon  mercantile 
bills.  This  power  of  contracting  the  currency  for  its  own  benefit,  is  a 
proof  of  the  injustice  of  renewing  the  monopoly;  but,  although  adifficulty  of 
getting  bills  discounted  must  be  injurious  to  your  industrious  constituents, 
it  is  advantageous  to  the  opulent  to  obtain  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  which 
they  represent  as  a  proof  of  rapid  advancement  in  prosperity,  although  it 
is  chiefly  paid  by  persons  under  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  whose  ruin 
it  rapidly  consummates. 

A  panic  may  at  any  time  compel  all  Banking  Establishments  to  suspend 
their  payments,  since  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  silver  has  reduced  the 
means  at  their  command  to  one  fourth,  which  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  may  be  required.  As  long  as  Banking  Establish- 
ments are  supposed  to  have  at  command  the  means  of  discharging  their 
notes,  they  will  be  kept  in  circulation  by  their  convenience ;  but  as  this 
circulation  is  optional  on  the  part  of  the  holders,  the  means  of  dis- 
charging them  may  at  any  time  be  put  to  the  test. 

If  silver  had  remained  a  legal  tender  in  all  payments,  as  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  Acts  of  Parliament  will  show  that  it  always  was  before  the 
year  1816,  solid  Banking  Establishments  would  have  at  command  the 
means  of  discharging  the  whole  amount  of  their  engagements.  From  the 
long  credit  required  on  the  exportation  of  manufactures,  the  whole  amount 
of  our  paper  currency  is  generally  owing  to  us  from  countries  who  make 
their  payments  in  silver ;  but  no  other  country  confines  its  payments  to 
gold,  therefore,  when  we  want  a  great  additional  quantity,  it  can 
only  be  obtained  by  paying  a  high  premium  for  it,  which  is  very  detri- 
mental to  the  exporter  of  British  commodities,  who  is  obliged  to  require  it 
in  payment,  because  he  is  not  allowed  to  make  use  of  silver.  This  unjust 
and  unexampled  prohibition  has  been  the  cause  of  severe  losses  in  trade. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

S.  S. 


SUDDEN   WEALTH    AND   GRADUAL   ACCUMULATION. 

Sudden  wealth  may  be  compared  to  a  toniado,  which  produces  nothing 
but  havoc  and  desolation ;  the  slow  earnings  of  industry  to  the  silent  dews 
by  whose  influence  the  face  of  nature  is  beautified,  and  vegetation  invigo- 
rated and  refreshed. — Chambers. 


COMMENDAMS. 

There  was  some  sense  for  commendams,  at  first,  when  there  was  a  living 
void,  and  never  a  clerk  to  serve  it.  The  bishops  were  to  keep  it  till  they 
found  a  fit  man ;  but  now,  'tis  a  trick  for  the  bishop  to  keep  it  for  himself. 
— Selden. 


ON    BEN    JONSON. 

He  invades  authors  like  a  monarch ;  what  w  ould  be  theft  in  other  poetiJ 
is  only  a  victory  to  him. — Dryden. 
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NATIONAL  SINS. 


Extracts  from  a  Manuscript  Poem,  entitled  "  A  National  Prayer  and  Con- 
fession of  Sin ;"  written  at  the  close  of  the  year  1831.  The  subjects  of 
the  Poem  itself  are,  of  course,  various  ;  but  the  following  are  selected  as 
those  more  directly  suited  for  the  pages  of  "  The  Parliamentary  Review." 
The  idea  of  the  Poem  originated  in  reflecting  on  the  superficial  nature  of 
the  public  prayer,  given  forth  by  the  archbishops ;  and  in  contemplating 
the  progress  of  the  pestilential  Cholera,  which,  at  that  period,  so  peculiarly 
engrossed  the  public  mind. 

NEGRO  SLAVERY. 

That  other  empires  have  been  guilty,  too, 
We  plead  in  vain,  tho'  lamentably  true : 
How  have  we  boasted  of  superior  light, 
Superior  laws,  and  of  superior  might, 
That  ALL  was  built  on  Freedom's — Virtue's  base  ; 
Indulgent  Heav'n !  we  would  it  were  the  case  ! 
But  whilst  we  boast,  we  hear  loud  groans  arise ; 
Our  sable  brethren  still  invoke  the  skies — 
The  sons  of  Afric,  on  their  native  soil. 
And  those  who,  in  our  islands,  sink  with  toil — 
Toil  unrequited,  but  by  blows  and  scorn — 
Oh !  are  they  for  a  Christian  Tyrant  born  ? 
Press — press  the  question  in  the  nation's  heart. 
And  dash  the  schemes  of  Interest,  and  of  Art. 
Too  long  beneath  the  load  of  guilt  we  lie — 
Do  Thou  deliver,  or  we  surely  die. 


BRITISH  DESPOTISM  AND  AVARICE  IN  THE  EAST. 

Where  Eastern  India's  mighty  realms  extend. 

Is  Britain  own'd  a  Tyrant,  or  a  Friend  ? 

Deep  let  us  mourn  and  own  the  awful  guilt 

On  which  her  Power  and  Empire  there  are  built — 

Where  schemes  of  blood  and  av'rice  still  prevail. 

And  Public  Honor  's  put  to  open  sale. 

Tremble,  ye  Natives !  at  the  Christian  name. 

Nor  dare  to  ask  if  Christians  feel  no  shame. 

While  they  present  the  Cross  and  sacred  page — 

Then  give  the  land  to  all  the  battle's  rage  ; 

And  seize  the  spoil — nor  cease,  while  hope  remains. 

To  add  one  fragment  to  most  guilty  gains. 

The  "  Merchant  Kings,"  who  rule  your  destinies. 

And  boast  the  pow'r  which  Britain's  Crown  supplies. 

No  wealth  can  satisfy — no  blood  appease — 

New  scenes  of  conquest  still  their  avarice  sees  : 
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Ten  thousand  minions  golden  sustenance  draw, 

By  fierce  exactions,  and  oppressive  law  : 

E'en  British  Nobles  urge  their  earnest  claim 

To  plunder'd  coffers,  and  a  tainted  fame. 

Their  sons — their  daughters — deck'd  in  India's  pride, 

Loud  bless  the  system,  and  all  truth  deride. 

O  God  of  Truth  and  Justice !  now  arise  ; 

Break  down  the  Tower  of  Vanity  and  lies. 

Behold  the  hideous  Idol's  horrid  car. 

Guarded  around,  with  all  the  pomp  of  war ; 

While  sons  of  Britain  in  his  Temple  wait. 

And  take  the  dues  at  his  polluted  gate. 

O  God  of  Vengeance  !  must  thy  bolts  be  hurl'd. 

For  mighty  sins  upon  a  guilty  world  ? 


TYRANNICAL  IMPRESS  OF  BRITISH  SEAMEN. 

* 

Again — why  boast  of  Freedom,  whilst  we  view 

Oppression  fasten  on  thy  hardy  crew. 

Who  ride  the  seas,  and  ev'ry  danger  run, 

In  ev'ry  clime  beneath  the  conscious  sun. 

Partedfor  years  from  dear  domestic  ties. 

Once  more  the  ship  to  native  havens  flies — 

His  wife  and  children  meet  the  sailor's  eyes : 

The  signal  wav'd,  with  joy  he  hastes  to  land. 

But  ere  the  shore  is  reach'd,  a  tyrant  band, 

With  ruthless  violence,  their  victim  seize, 

To  fight — poor  Slave !  for  Britain's  liberties. 

O  shame  to  Britain !  stain  on  Britain's  Crown ! 

What  baser  act  can  any  kingdom  own — 

What  cruel  outrage  of  all  common  right  ? 

It  is— just  God  !  offensive  in  thy  sight. 

And  yet  we  boast  our  "  Wooden  walls"  shall  save — 

Still  ride,  triumphant,  o'er  the  subject  wave — 

Shall  save  the  land  from  deadly  foreign  swords, 

Nor  yield  thy  due—"  The  battle  is  the  Lord's." 

Assert  thy  right,  O  God !  thy  breath  can  sweep 

The  pride  of  navies  to  the  engulphing  deep — 

Thy  pow'r,  the  enemy  despis'd  can  shield. 

And  make  the  mightier  to  the  weaker  yield — 

Assert  thy  right — but.  Oh  !  these  lessons  spare, 

To  teach  us  without  Thee  how  weak  we  are  ! 

Be  Thou  our  confidence — our  bulwark  true — 

Thy  will  performs  what  mortals  cannot  do  : 

From  foes  without — from  deadlier  foes  within — 

'Tis  Thou  canst  save — thy  watchword,  Cease  from  Sin  ! 

PRO  PATRIA. 


C.  Itichards,  Printer,  100,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Charing  Cross. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS.— July  25. 

The  progress  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  through  the  House  of  Lords 
was  rather  unexpectedly  interrupted  this  evening  by  a  division  on  the 
1 17th  clause,  which  gave  power  to  the  Commissioners  to  be  appointed 
under  the  Bill,  to  suspend  appointments  to  livings,  in  parishes  where 
no  divine  service  had  been  performed  for  three  years.  To  this,  ob- 
jection was  taken,  as  giving  to  lay-persons  a  power  which  ought  to 
be  exercised  only  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  Lord  Wynford 
was  the  mover  of  the  first  amendment  to  this  effect :  but  after  some 
debate  it  was  withdrawn,  to  give  place  to  another,  moved  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  effect  that  the  revenues  arising 
from  the  suspended  livings  should  be  applied  to  the  building  and  re- 
pairing of  those  churches  and  glebe-houses  in  which  no  service  had 
been  performed,  and  no  clergyman  had  resided,  for  three  years,  these 
being  the  only  livings  to  be  suspended  :  and  this  amendment  was  ul- 
timately carried  against  the  Ministers  by  a  majority  of  two. 

We  have  certainly  witnessed  strange  things  during  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament ;  but  of  all  the  strange  things  we  have  seen,  this 
appears  to  be  the  strangest ;  and  we  are  greatly  surprized  at  the  little 
sensation  it  seems  to  have  created.  To  suspend  appointments  of 
clergymen  to  parishes  where  there  are  no  congregations  and  no  ser- 
vice, from  the  entire  absence  of  Protestant  inhabitants ; — and  then  to 
employ  the  funds  which  may  be  saved  by  such  suspensions,  in  the 
building  of  churches  where  there  are  professedly  no  worshippers  to  fill 
them, — and  glebe  houses,  where  there  are  to  be  no  clergymen  to  in- 
habit them, — is  the  strangest  way  imaginable  of  economizing  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  Irish  Church,  which  is  the  chief  object  of  the  whole 
Bill. 

Lord  Grey,  upon  this  division,  thought  it  necessary  to  suspend 
further  proceedings,  in  order  to  consult  his  colleagues  as  to  his  future 
conduct ;  and  some  expectation  was  entertained  that  he  would  consider 
the  Bill  to  be  defeated  by  it,  and  resign  :  but  subsequent  considerations 
induced  the  Minister  still  to  keep  his  place,  and  see  whether  the  defect 
could  not  be  remedied  by  some  future  amendment  at  another  stage  of 
the  Bill,  which  time  alone  can  reveal, 

VOL.  HI. — NO,  VT.  y 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— July  25. 

At  the  morning  sitting,  an  appeal  was  made  by  Lord  Althorp  to 
the  House  generally,  requesting  all  who  had  motions  standing  for  the 
evening,  to  defer  them  to  some  future  day,  in  order  to  allow  the 
Slavery  Abolition  Bill  to  go  into  Committee,  as  great  anxiety  was 
felt  by  the  Government  and  the  Country  to  get  it  passed  through  the 
Lower  House  as  speedily  as  possible. 

At  the  evening  sitting,  when  Mr.  Buckingham's  name  was  called 
by  the  Speaker,  with  reference  to  his  motion  for  the  abolition  of  Im- 
pressment, 

Sir  James  Graham  rose,  and  said,  that  under  any  other  circum- 
stances than  the  present,  he  should  almost  feel  ashamed  to  ask  the 
honorable  Member  for  Sheffield,  who  had  already,  on  several  occa- 
sions, yielded  to  the  wish  of  the  Government,  by  deferring  his  motions 
to  facilitate  the  progress  of  public  business,  to  do  so  again  :  but  the 
intense  interest  felt  by  the  Country  generally  in  the  progress  of  the 
measure  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  had  induced  all  the  other  gen- 
tlemen who  had  motions  for  this  evening,  to  give  precedence  to  this 
measure ;  and  he  ventured  to  hope  that  the  honourable  Member  for 
Sheffield  would  cheerfully  follow  their  example,  more  especially  as 
during  the  period  of  profound  peace,  the  question  of  Impressment 
was  one  which  might  be  deferred,  without  any  great  evil  being  pro- 
duced by  the  delay. 

Mr.  Buckingham  said,  that  he  had  now,  for  the  third  time,  come 
down  to  the  House  fully  prepared  to  enter  on  the  question  of  Im- 
pressment, of  which  he  had  so  long  given  notice  :  and  was  very 
reluctant  indeed  to  postpone  it  for  a  third  time.  As,  however,  he  felt 
as  deep  an  interest  as  any  man  could  well  feel,  in  the  progress  of  the 
measure  to  which  he  was  solicited  to  give  precedence  :  and,  as  he  had 
never  yet  shown  a  disposition  to  impede  the  real  progress  of  public 
business,  he  would  consent,  should  he  find  it  to  be  the  general  wish  of 
the  House,  as  well  as  of  the  Government,  to  yield  once  more.  (lioud 
cries  of  "  Hear,  hear,  hear.")  Conceiving  these  to  be  indications  of 
that  wish,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  deferring  his  motion  for  the  present, 
but  not  of  withdrawing  it  altogether.  He  desired  only  to  stand  ac- 
quitted to  himself,  his  constituents,  and  the  Country,  for  not  aban- 
doning a  measure  to  which  he  attached  something  like  a  professional 
interest:  and  on  the  understanding  that  it  might  be  yet  discussed 
before  the  close  of  the  Session — for  he  thought  the  very  circumstance 
of  our  being  now  happily  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  profound  peace  was 
a  reason  why  we  should  seize  that  period  for  adopting  measures  to 
prepare  us  the  better  for  war, — he  would  defer  his  motion  to  the  first 
open  day  he  could  find  on  the  books,  namely,  Thursday,  the  15th  of 
August,  by  which  time,  probably,  most  of  the  Bills  now  before  the 
House  would  be  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  and  leave  more  leisure  for  its 
discussion  than  at  present ;  which,  upon  the  whole,  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage worth  purchasing  at  the  price  of  so  trifling  a  delay.  (Hear, 
hear.) 
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At  the  evening  sitting  of  to-day,  Mr.  O'Connell  brought  before 
the  House  the  conduct  of  the  Editors  or  Reporters  of  the  Newspapers 
who  had  designedly  suppressed  his  speeches  for  some  days  past :  and 
as  he  considered  this  an  abuse  of  the  indulgence  by  which  they  were 
permitted  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  House  to  the  Country,  he 
was  determined  to  bring  the  offenders  to  the  bar,  and  see  whether  the 
House  would  permit  this  injustice  to  be  practised  with  impunity.  He 
produced  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  that  day,  accompanied  by  affi- 
davits of  the  Proprietor  at  the  Stamp  Office ;  and  moved  that  Mr. 
Clement,  the  Proprietor,  should  be  called  to  the  Bar  on  the  following 
day. 

Lord  Althorp,  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  were  the  principal  opposers  of  the  motion  :  and 
their  arguments,  which  may  be  more  advantageously  given  in  this  col- 
lective manner  than  in  a  separate  form,  were  chiefly  these  : — 1.  That 
it  being  a  decided  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  to  report  its 
proceedings  at  all,  it  would  be  impossible  to  punish  an  individual  for 
not  reporting  any  speech  in  particular.  2.  That  upon  the  whole,  the 
debates  in  this  House  were  very  fairly  and  impartidly  given.  3.  That 
it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  recognize  the  right  of  reporting,  by 
the  appointment  of  any  official  reporters  by  the  House.  4.  That  it 
was  a  temporary  evil,  which  would  soon  cure  itself,  by  the  natural 
operation  of  competition ;  as,  if  any  one  Paper  omitted  to  report  any 
particular  Member's  speech,  other  Papers  would  very  soon  be  found 
to  supply  it,  and  thus  all  would  be  set  right  again. 

The  matter  appears  to  us,  however,  to  stand  thus: — 1.  The  standing 
order  which  makes  the  publication  of  the  debates  a  breach  of  privilege, 
is  an  absurd  regulation,  and  ought  at  once  to  be  repealed  :  it  is  ad- 
mitted, on  all  hands,  that  it  is  daily  broken  through,  and  that  advan- 
tages preponderate  from  the  violation ;  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  whole 
community  should  be  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. 2.  If,  then,  it  be  admitted  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
debates  published  at  all,  it  must  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it 
is  important  to  have  them  published  correctly.  3.  For  this  there  is 
no  security  whatever,  under  the  present  system ;  as  each  set  of  re- 
porters will  either  shape  their  reports  to  the  standard  of  the  particular 
Paper  for  which  they  are  intended ;  or,  as  in  the  case  in  question, 
take  vengeance  on  any  Member  that  offends  them,  by  omitting  his 
speeches  altogether.  It  is  well  known,  that  Mr.Wyndham  and  Mr.Tier- 
ney  were  so  punished  for  several  years  in  succession.  Mr.  Spring  Rice 
admitted  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  similar  treatment  for  a  long 
period  :  and  Lord  John  Russell  added  that  Lord  Brougham,  when  a 
Member  of  the  Lower  House,  had  for  some  time  been  subjected  to 
the  same  infliction.  Now,  the  only  offence  of  which  any  of  these 
parties  were  guilty,  was  that  of  having  said  something  disagreeable  to 
the  reporters;  but  the  punishment  was  that  of  insulting  the  House  of 
Commons,  misleading  the  constituency,  injuring  the  Members,  and 
deceiving  the  whole  Country, — a  series  of  evils  far  too  great  to  be  left 
within  the  power  of  any  set  of  men,  however  respectable,  to  produce. 

y2 
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4.  The  appointment  of  official  reporters  by  the  House,  under  proper 
guarantees  for  their  fidelity,  would  be  both  practicable  and  efficient, 
and  furnish  a  complete  remedy  of  the  evils  now  complained  of. 

As,  however,  there  may  be  some  who  doubt  this,  we  will  give  an 
outline  of  the  manner  in  which  this  might  be  easily  done.  Let 
five  of  the  most  competent  reporters  to  be  found,  be  engaged  as  clerks 
of  the  House,  at  a  salary  of  500/.  for  the  Session  :  and  have  places 
assigned  them  at  the  table  of  the  House  itself,  or  in  the  gallery  imme- 
diately over  that  part  of  the  House  which  is  nearest  to  the  Speakers 
chair :  these  reporters  to  relieve  each  other  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour 
each.  The  process  of  labour  would  then  be  thus  : — Supposing  the 
House  to  meet  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  first  reporter  would  attend,  and 
for  half  an  hour  take  down  in  short-hand,  not  a  verbatim  report,  but  a 
full  and  accurate  abstract  of  the  speeches  delivered,  or  the  substance  of 
the  conversation  transpiring ;  as  is  now  done  by  the  best  reporters, 
when  no  motive  for  abridgment  or  suppression  exists.  At  half-past 
twelve,  the  second  reporter  would  relieve  his  colleague  at  the  table, 
who  would  retire,  and,  in  an  adjoining  room,  transcribe  fairly  the  sub- 
stance of  his  notes,  while  the  subject  was  fresh  upon  his  memory  ;  and 
writing  them  out  upon  the  proper  paper  for  that  purpose,  six,  eight, 
or  a  dozen  copies  could  be  produced  by  a  multiplying  or  copying  ma- 
chine, as  fast  as  it  was  transcribed.  The  five  reporters  continuing  this 
operation  in  succession,  at  half  an  hour  each,  the  first  would  have  fairly 
transcribed  all  his  notes,  before  the  fifth  had  completed  his  turn  of 
duty ;  and  be  therefore  ready  again  to  resume  his  place  :  so  that 
the  operation  would  go  on  smoothly  and  continuously,  without  the 
least  interruption  to  any  parties. 

In  the  execution  of  this  duty,  the  experience  of  a  single  week 
would  enable  the  reporters  to  ascertain  exactly  in  what  proportions 
the  utmost  degree  of  accuracy  and  fulness  could  be  united ;  and 
having  no  other  interest  than  to  retain  their  places,  which  could  be 
best  secured  by  the  most  faithful  execution  of  their  duty,  no  political 
or  personal  bias  would  be  likely  to  draw  them  aside  from  their  fidelity, 
so  that  whatever  occasional  errors  might  arise,  would  be  at  least  such 
only  as  were  unavoidable :  all  would  have  an  equal  chance  of  being 
fairly  reported, — every  Member's  name  would  be  known, — no  excuse 
would  be  urged  of  the  speaker  not  being  audible,  either  from  the 
lowness  of  his  voice,  or  the  confusion  and  noise  in  the  gallery  :  and 
as  impartial  and  accurate  a  report  of  the  sentiments  delivered  on  both 
sides,  as  might  be  attainable  by  skill  and  integrity,  would  then  be  se- 
cured to  the  House  and  the  Country. 

The  publication  of  the  debates  should,  of  course,  be  as  rapid  as 
possible  :  as  the  chief  utility  of  their  circulation  is  lessened  by  every 
hour  of  delay.  This  mi^ht  be  effected  thus  : — The  original  copy  of 
the  transcripts  made  by  the  official  reporters  should  be  sent  to  the 
printer  of  the  House  as  fast  as  they  were  ready,  and  the  whole  would 
be  set  up  in  type  as  rapidly  as  it  is  now  done  for  the  Newspapers:  so 
that  every  morning,  with  the  delivery  of  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  a 
complete  Report  of  the  Debates  of  the  House,  might  be  laid  upon  the 
t^.ble  of  every  Member. 
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This  would  be  the  official  copy,  to  which  reference  might  be  always 
made  as  to  a  test  or  standard,  in  the  event  of  any  misrepresentation 
of  a  Member's  sentiments  in  any  other  quarter.  But  to  afford  to  all 
the  Daily  Morning  Papers  an  equal  facility  to  that  which  they  now 
enjoy,  of  reporting  the  debates  as  fully  as  they  thought  proper,  for 
the  rest  of  the  Country,  the  Editor  of  each  Daily  Morning  Paper 
might  be  furnished,  for  a  certain  sum  per  Session,  with  one  of  the 
copies  of  the  original  transcript,  taken  by  the  multiplying  machine, 
which  he  might  print  at  full  length,  or  abridge  to  any  extent  he 
thought  proper,  but  which  he  could  not  misrepresent  or  wholly  sup- 
press, without  injury  to  his  reputation  for  fairness,  as  the  original  test 
or  standard  would  be  in  every  body's  hands. 

The  Report  prepared  for  the  Members  of  the  House  might,  after 
being  used  for  them,  be  formed  into  a  sheet  of  the  ordinary  size  of  the 
Morning  Papers,  and  be  printed  in  any  number  for  dispatch  by  the 
post :  and  if  allowed,  as  the  Official  Journal  of  the  Debates  of  the 
House,  to  go  post-free,  it  might  be  supplied,  at  'a  moderate  cost,  to 
every  Hotel,  News  Room,  and  Library  in  the  Kingdom,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  the  Newspapers,  which,  by  being  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  publishing  the  Debates  at  full  length,  as  at  present,  would 
become  far  more  varied  and  acceptable,  as  the  channels  of  general 
news  and  opinion:  while  those  few,  who  had  leisure  or  inclination  for 
the  perusal  of  the  debates  in  detail,  might  gratify  their  wishes  at  a 
very  moderate  expence. 

It  is  more  easy,  however,  to  make  reasonable  propositions  for  im- 
provement, than  it  is  to  prevail  upon  Government  to  adopt  and  act 
upon  them.  But  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
throw  together  here,  the  suggestions  which  we  ventured  to  offer  in  the 
course  of  the  debate :  and  strongly  wish,  rather  than  hope,  to  see  them 
reduced  to  practice. 

The  Slavery  Abolition  Bill  was  proceeded  with  to  day,  in  the 
morning  and  the  evening  sitting:  and  much  discussion  arose  in  both. 
In  consequence  of  the  strong  division  on  Mr.  Buxton's  motion,  for 
limiting  the  period  of  apprenticeship  to  the  shortest  possible  time  con- 
sistent with  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  Slave, — there  being  a  ma- 
jority of  seven  only  against  that  proposition, — the  Government  came 
forward  this  morning  to  announce  that  they  had  agi-eed  to  reduce  the 
twelve  years  apprenticeship  of  the  agricultural  labourers  to  seven 
years,  and  the  seven  years  apprenticeship  of  the  artisan  labourers  to 
five.  This  abridgment  of  the  term  was,  of  course,  hailed  with  plea- 
sure by  the  abolitionists ;  but  it  was  equally  unsatisfactory  to  the 
West  Indians,  and  with  sufficient  reason,  for  to  them,  undoubtedly, 
it  was  a  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers. 

When  the  apprenticeship  Vf^s  first  proposed,  it  was  professedly  in- 
tended to  answer  the  double  purpose :  first,  of  enabling  the  slave,  by  a 
portion  of  his  labour,  to  pay  the  master  the  price  of  his  redemption  ; 
and,  secondly,  of  preparing  the  slave  himself  for  the  better  enjoyment 
of  freedom.  This  was  when  the  compensation  to  the  Planter  was  in- 
tended to  be,  partly  by  a  loan  of  fifteen  millions,  and  partly  by  the 
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surplus  labour  of  the  slave.  When,  however,  this  was  complained 
of,  as  affixing  a  heavy  and  unjust  burthen  on  the  slave,  from  whom 
nothing  was  due,  the  Ministers  gave  up  the  latter :  and  as  an  equi- 
valent to  the  master,  for  the  loss  of  the  services  of  the  slave,  made  the 
loan  of  15  millions  a  gift  of  20  !  But  it  now  turns  out,  after  all,  that 
the  prolonged  apprenticeship  is  still  to  be  a  part  of  the  compensation  : 
and  this  was,  indeed,  openly  avowed  by  Mr.  Stanley,  though  he  had 
before  changed  the  loan  of  15  millions  into  a  gift  of  20,  entirely  on 
the  ground  of  the  labour-compensation,  by  the  slave,  being  given  up  ! 
The  West  Indians  are,  therefore,  now  to  have  both :  and  hence  their 
displeasure  at  any  portion  of  either  being  lessened  or  abridged. 

We  do  not  remember  any  legislative  measure  on  which  so  much 
deception  and  prevarication  has  prevailed  as  on  this  :  and  we  must  say 
frankly,  that  if  the  Country  submits  tamely  to  be  thus  cheated  out  of 
that  Immediate  Emancipation  which  they  demanded,  by  Petitions 
signed  by  1,500,000  individuals  in  one  single  Session;  and,  while 
the  slave  is  paying  in  seven  and  five  years  prolonged  Slavery  for  his 
own  redemption,  consents  to  pay  20  millions  more  in  hard  cash, 
and  be  robbed  of  two  millions  a-year  besides,  in  the  protecting  duties, 
bounties,  &c.  on  West  India  produce,  then  do  they  deserve  to  be  enslaved 
themselves  for  ever ;  for  their  prostration  will  be  as  mentally  humiliat- 
ing as  that  of  the  Negroes  themselves.  The  former  deserve  our  pity, 
because  they  never  had  the  power,  though  they  have  often  manifested 
the  spirit  and  the  will,  to  shake  off  their  yoke.  But  the  latter  having 
been  made,  by  the  Reform  Bill,  the  entire  creators  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  by  consequence,  the  choosers  of  those  who  are  to 
make  the  laws,  will  deserve  universal  scorn  and  contempt  if  they  do 
not  compel,  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  public  opinion,  all  their  re- 
presentatives to  perform  their  duty,  and  not  suffer  the  Slaves  to  be 
cheated  of  their  freedom— the  nation  cheated  of  its  money  — and  com- 
merce and  civilization  at  the  same  time  crippled  and  impeded  by  the 
unjust  and  odious  monopolies  still  allowed  to  exist. 

Upon  the  clause  fixing  the  terms  of  the  apprenticeship  to  seven 
and  five  years  respectively,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr  Buxton,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  clause,  restricting  the  longer  term  to  three  years : 
on  the  ground  of  that  being  amply  sufficient  to  fit  the  Slave  for  free- 
dom :  and  on  no  other  ground  could  any  apprenticeship  be  at  all  de- 
fended.    We  give  an  extract  from  Mr.  Buxton's  speech  : — 

'  He  was  satisfied  that,  if  they  determined  upon  having  a  protracted  pe- 
riod of  apprenticeship, — and  seven  years  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  very  pro- 
tracted period, — they  would  have  all  those  melancholy  results  produced 
which  he  had  described  on  a  former  night.  This  proposition  of  appren- 
ticeship was  founded  on  delusion.  Supposing  that  negroes  were  different 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  some  people  complained  that  they  would  not  work 
without  wages.  Now,  he  thought  that  no  man  would  work  long  without 
wages.  But,  he  would  ask,  had  it  ever  been  tried  whether  the  negro  would 
work  with  wages  ?  To  explain  the  apathy  with  which  it  was  said  that 
negroes  worked  in  the  fields  in  Jamaica,  he  would  quote  an  extract  from 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  by  a  Mr.  Simpson,  who  had  been 
for  twenty  "four  y(!ars  the  manager  of  considerable  estates  in  that  country. 
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He  was  asked,  •'  Did  you  ever  try  the  system  of  reward  for  laborious  exer- 
tion among  the  negroes  on  your  estate  ?"  His  answer  was,  "  No."  He 
was  then  asked,  "  Do  you  know  what  would  be  the  effect  of  offering  them 
sixpence  a-day  as  wages  ?"  He  replied,  "  I  never  tried  it."  He  was  then 
asked,  "  Did  you  ever  know  it  tried  in  Jamaica  ?"  and  his  reply  was,  "  No, 
never  to  my  knowledge."  He  contended  that  the  negro  ought  not  to  be 
cast  out  of  the  pale  of  society,  as  indolent  and  unproductive,  when  the  first 
stimulant  to  labour  was  not  applied  to  him.  The  real  question  was,  "  will 
the  negro  work  for  wages  ?"  and  it  was  no  answer  to  tell  him  that  the 
negro  would  not  work  when  he  had  no  wages.  He  did  not  mean  to  under- 
rate the  apathy  which  prevailed  among  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies ; 
but  he  thought  that  the  following  definition  of  the  effects  of  slavery,  which 
was  given  by  a  person  who  had  lived  long  in  a  slave  country,  might  perhaps 
explain  it. 

'  This  person  said  that  "  the  slaves  appeared  lost  to  reason  and  to  feel- 
ing; that  their  spirit  was  broken,  and  that  their  faculties  were  sunk  in  a 
stupor,  which  he  could  not  describe.  Every  spring  of  hope  was  destroyed 
in  their  breasts ;  they  appeared  indifferent  to  all  around  them — abject 
servile,  brutish."  This,  he  was  aware,  might  be  turned  against  him,  and 
it  might  be  said  that  such  men  were  unfit  for  freedom  ;  but  he  would  beg 
to  say,  that  the  statement  applied  not  to  negroes,  but  to  men  with  British 
blood  in  their  veins, — to  men  who  were  Christians, — and  the  account  was 
given  by  the  British  Consul  at  Mogadore.  The  effects  of  long  slavery  were 
nearly  the  same  in  all  men,  whether  Europeans  or  negroes.  The  case  of 
Adams,  who  was  a  long  time  detained  captive  in  Africa,  was  a  strong  illus- 
tration of  this  ;  in  fact,  Europeans  as  well  as  Africans,  placed  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  would  soon  appear  as  abject,  as  brutish,  and  as  servile, 
as  those  parties  whom  they  had  been  describing.  Nearly  the  same  thing 
might  have  been  said  of  the  Christian  slaves,  who  were  long  in  captivity 
at  Algiers.  "  Thief  and  liar"  were  almost  proverbial  epithets,  as  applied 
to  the  Christian  dogs,  as  the  captives  in  Algiers  were  called.  The  Mus- 
sulmans looked  upon  them  as  a  set  of  brutish  and  sottish  men,  who  would 
not  work  without  strong  coercion,  and  some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  ex- 
press their  surprise  why  Providence  should  have  created  such  a  set  of 
drones.  The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  they  could  make  was, 
that  the  Christian  dogs  had  been  created  solely  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
the  Mussulmans. 

*  It  was  not  a  little  curious  to  find  that  the  Africans  entertained  nearly 
the  same  opinions  of  Europeans,  who  got  into  captivity  amongst  them,  as 
some  of  the  Europeans  of  the  present  day  entertained  of  the  Africans.  In  the 
account  given  of  the  wreck  of  the  Oswego,  there  was  a  statement  of  the 
opinions  entertained  by  Africans  of  the  Europeans,  or  white  men ;  they 
considered  them  a  set  of  wretched,  abject  beings,  too  lazy  to  work,  so  that 
they  were  obliged  to  send  to  Africa  for  slaves  to  help  them  to  cultivate  their 
soil,  which  they  were  too  idle  and  too  ignorant  to  do  themselves.  Now,  it 
so  happened  that  Mr.  Shand,  in  his  address  to  some  Scotch  farmers  on  the 
subject  of  the  negro  population,  applied  very  nearly  the  same  terms  to  them, 
which  the  Africans,  in  the  case  he  had  mentioned,  had  applied  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans. In  both  cases  the  colour  of  the  skin  was  taken  as  a  test  of  the 
capacity  of  the  individual,  and  in  each  case  that  colour  was  considered  a 
sufficient  reason  why  the  party  should  remain  perpetually  a  slave.  The 
honourable  Member  then  contended  against  the  principle  of  compulsory 
labour,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  Ministers  would  consent,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  greatly  to  reduce  the  period  of  apprenticeship.  He  should 
Jeel  disposed  to  propose  that  it  sjiould  be  limited  to  two  years,  from  June 
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last ;  but  out  of  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  he  would  consent  to  a 
longer  period,  and  would  therefore  move,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  ap- 
prenticeship should  expire  in  the  year  1836,  instead  of  1840,  as  now  pro- 
posed by  Government.' 

Mr.  Hardy  supported  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Buxton,  in  an  excel- 
lent speech,  in  which  he  contended  that  the  proposed  state  of  half 
slavery  and  half  freedom  would  be  satisfactory  to  no  party,  and  was 
clearly  unjust  as  well  as  unprofitable:  and  Lord  Althorp  opposed 
it,  on  the  ground  that  by  reducing  it  to  seven  years,  the  Ministers  had 
gone  as  far  as  they  could  venture  to  go ;  and  that  if  Mr.  Buxton's 
motion  should  be  carried,  they  might  as  well  have  no  apprenticeship 
at  all. 

Dr.  LusHiNGTON  expressed  the  great  pain  and  the  deep  regret  he 
felt  at  being  obliged  to  differ  from  the  arguments  urged  by  his  noble 
friend,  and  from  the  conclusions  to  which  he  had  come.  He  deeply 
regretted  to  see  his  noble  friend  departing  from  that  straightforward 
course,  and  falling  into  miserable  inconsistencies,  and  into  a  violation 
of  the  eternal  principles  of  justice.  He  looked  upon  this  anomaly  of 
apprenticeship  as  the  most  unjust  and  impracticable  that  could  be 
conceived.  The  principle  was  defensible  only  on  two  grounds — either 
as  compensation  to  the  planters,  or  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  negroes 
themselves,  to  put  them  into  a  state  preparatory  to  freedom.  Minis- 
ters had  yesterday  insisted  that  a  duration  of  apprenticeship  for  twelve 
years  was  necessary  for  the  purpose;  to-day  they  reduced  that  period 
by  five  years.  Now  he  would  ask  would  his  noble  or  his  right 
honourable  friend,  in  the  face  of  the  British  public,  repeat  the 
preamble  of  the  Bill,  declaring  it  to  be  just  aud  expedient  that  all 
persons  holden  in  slavery  should  be  manumitted  and  set  free,  and  that 
reasonable  compensation  should  be  made  to  the  persons  hitherto  en- 
titled to  the  services  of  such  slaves — would  they,  he  repeated,  admit 
this,  and  at  the  same  time  assert  that  these  slaves  should  be  continued 
for  a  still  longer  period  in  captivity  ?  A  long  course  of  injustice  to 
the  slaves  was  already  admitted  ;  but  what  was  there,  he  would  ask , 
that  had  been  urged  by  his  noble  friend  or  the  right  honourable 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  which  could  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
an  argument,  that  could  justify  this  principle  of  heaping  injustice 
upon  injustice  ?  What  argument  was  there  to  show  the  right  of  one 
man  to  take  from  another  that  freedom  which  God  had  given  him  ? 

It  might  be  said  that  he  was  ungrateful  in  not  acknowledging  the 
good  which  Ministers  had  done,  and  in  not  giving  up  abstract  theories 
in  order  to  promote  the  great  object  in  view.  He  was  grateful  to 
Ministers  for  what  they  had  done,  for  the  great  risk  they  ran  in  pro- 
moting a  measure  which,  he  fully  admitted,  was  intended  to  benefit 
the  slave.  He  was  willing  to  admit  the  pecuniary  terms,  and  to  con-| 
sent  that  20,000,000/.  should  be  given  from  a  distressed  people  foi 
this  great  object,  but  he  would  not  consent  to  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice.  Calling  upon  him  to  give  up  theoretic  views,  wai 
only  asking  hiin  to  go  a  certain  length  in  the  path  of  injustice,  for  th< 
sake  of  expediency.     After  an  eulogy  on  the  general  conduct  of  Go-i 
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vernment,  and  an  expression  of  confidence  in  their  general  measures, 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  stated  that  he  was  ready  to 
concur  with  them  in  most  of  those  measures ;  but  he  would  not  go 
with  them  in  what  he  considered  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice. The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  went  on  to  say,  that 
though  he  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  no  apprenticeship,  he  would 
consent  to  a  small  term,  as  he  could  not  get  better.  The  slave,  he 
observed,  was  ready  and  willing  to  work  and  support  himself  if  he 
obtained  his  freedom.  In  conclusion,  he  expressed  his  hope  that 
Ministers  finding  themselves  unable  to  carry  this  measure  for  seven 
years,  the  question  of  apprenticeship  might  be  given  up  as  impracti- 
cable. This  was  his  hope :  he  wished  he  could  say  it  was  his  expec- 
tation. He  should  regret  if  anything  he  had  said  was  calculated  to 
give  pain  to  his  honourable  friends  below  him,  which  he  assured  them 
would  be  greatly  painful  to  himself,  as  it  must  be  painful  to  differ 
from  those  for  whom  he  had  so  much  respect. 

Lord  Morpeth  said  he  had  voted  for  the  motion  of  his  honourable 
friend  the  member  for  Weymouth  last  night,  thought  he  thought  it 
against  the  resolutions  to  which  the  House  had  already  agreed  ;  but 
he  voted  for  it,  as  he  considered  the  period  of  apprenticeship  of  twelve 
years  too  long,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  slave  to  the  power 
of  his  master  for  so  long  a  period,  or  to  doom  so  many  to  the  gloomy 
prospect  which  that  long  period  would  present.  But  Ministers 
having,  as  he  conceived  very  wisely,  given  up  that  long  period,  and 
reduced  it  to  seven  years,  he  was  not  disposed  to  consent  to  further 
reduction,  which  would  have  the  efi^ect  of  taking  this  Bill  out  of  those 
hands  in  which  it  was  so  well  placed,  and  of  putting  it  off  to  the  next 
Session  at  least,  when  the  whole  subject  would  have  to  be  gone  over 
again,  and  possibly  with  not  the  same  prospect  of  success.  He  was 
unwilling  to  run  this  great  risk  for  the  small  difference  of  a  few  years. 
Great  measures  of  this  kind  could  not  be  carried  without  some  con- 
cession on  both  sides.  He  therefore  hoped  that  his  honourable  friend, 
having  already  had  a  concession  to  a  considerable  extent  made  to 
him,  would  not  press  an  amendment  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
defeating  his  own  object. 

Mr.  Buckingham  said  he  had  listened  with  great  attention  to  all 
the  arguments  that  had  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  protracted 
servitude  of  the  slaves ;  but  the  progress  of  the  whole  discussion  had 
only  proved  to  him  how  inextricable  were  the  embaiTassments  that 
were  sure  to  surround  those  who  set  out  on  a  wrong  principle.  It 
was  in  this  way  alone  that  he  could  account  for  the  fallacies,  absurdi- 
ties, and  self-contradictions,  by  which  the  plans  of  the  Ministers  were 
characterized.  He  was  glad,  however,  to  find,  that  as  they  proceeded, 
gleams  of  light  were  occasionally  breaking  in  on  the  darkness  in  which 
the  great  question  was  sought  to  be  enshrouded ;  and  that  every  step 
they  advanced,  the  injustice  of  Slavery  became  more  and  more  appa- 
rent. Of  all  the  plans  that  he  had  yet  heard  proposed  by  any  one  on 
the  ministerial  side,  that  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  (Mr. 
Beinal)  appeared  to  him  the  simplest  and  the  wisest — namely,  that 
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the  House  sliould  merely  pass  two  resolutions — the  one  declaring  that 
Slavery  should  be  immediately  and  entirely  abolished  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  British  dominions ;  the  other,  that  compensation  should 
be  granted  to  the  full  extent  of  loss  proved  to  have  arisen  from  such 
abolition  ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Colonial  Governments  com- 
pleting the  first,  the  British  Government  would  guarantee  the  second. 
He  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  had  the  whole  question  been  put  on 
this  simple  footing.  Slavery  would  have  been  entirely  abolished  within 
a  single  year ;  and  all  parties  would  have  been  satisfied.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  question  was  so  complicated  and  confused,  and  such  per- 
petual changes  were  demanded  by  both  parties,  in  the  shape  of  reciprocal 
concession,  that  many  years  must  elapse  before  the  abolition  could  be 
effected,  unless,  indeed,  which  was  extremely  probable,  the  slaves 
should  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  speedily  emancipate 
themselves. 

As  to  the  immediate  question  before  the  House,  it  was  merely  this, 
whether  any  further  time  of  servitude  beyond  the  short  period  requisite 
for  organizing  the  change,  was  either  necessary  or  desirable ;  and  if 
both,  what  was  the  exact  space  of  time  that  should  be  fixed.  The 
House  had  already  pledged  itself,  by  a  preceding  clause,  that  there 
should  be  some  term  of  apprenticeship ;  and  it  was  now  called  upon 
to  determine  its  best  limits.  He  must  say ,  for  himself,  that  he  thought 
the  decision  of  this  question  would  depend  entirely  on  the  view  taken 
by  members  as  to  the  reason  for  enacting  any  period  of  apprenticeship 
at  all.  If  the  restraint  were  intended  to  prepare  the  slave  for  freedom, 
then  he  should  say  that  a  single  year  for  the  agricultural  labourers 
would  be  quite  sufficient;  particularly  if, during  that  period, the  slaves 
were  carefully  made  acquainted  with  the  obligations  that  would  be 
imposed  on  them  by  their  new  condition,  and  should  have  explained 
to  them,  by  daily  teachers,  the  great  advantages  which  would  result  to 
themselves  from  sobriety,  industry,  prudence,  and  subordination. 
But  for  the  artizans  and  artificers,  who  in  large  numbers  maintained 
themselves  by  their  own  labour,  and  paid  over  weekly  a  surplus  as 
tribute  to  their  respective  owners,  not  a  single  hour  of  apprenticeship 
would  be  necessary — they  were  already  fit  for  freedom  ;  they  needed 
no  probation  :  and  therefore  they  could  be  safely  emancipated  without 
a  moment's  delay.  If,  however,  the  apprenticeship  were  intended  as 
a  part  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  planters,  by  prolonging 
to  them  the  profits  of  the  servitude  of  their  slaves,  he  would  say 
that  it  would  be  far  better  to  let  the  whole  compensation  be  paid 
in  money,  and  set  the  unhappy  slaves  free.  He  would  rather,  if  he 
were  compelled  to  choose,  have  the  twenty  millions  made  thirty,  and 
the  emancipation  pronounced  at  once,  than  pay  twenty  millions  for 
emancipation  now,  and  have  to  wait  seven  years  for  its  completion 
after  all.  He  was  one  of  those  who  contended  that  no  compensation 
should  be  paid  till  loss  could  be  proved  ;  and  the  only  cases  in  which 
it  was  certain  that  loss  would  accrue,  was  in  that  of  the  artizans  and 
artificers,  whose  release  from  their  bondage  would  occasion  to  their 
masters  the  loss  of  the  weekly  tribute  which  they  received  from  their 
labour.     But  for  the  cultivators,  he  believed  no  compensation  would 
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ever  be  required,  as  it  had  been  proved,  by  evidence  the  most  unim- 
peachable, that  free  labour  was  in  the  end  more  profitable  than  slave 
labour;  and,  therefore,  the  proprietors  of  estates  would  be  rather 
gainers  than  losers  by  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other. 

Let  the  House  but  once  acknowledge  the  true  principle,  of  the  right 
of  the  slaves  to  their  freedom,  without  delay  and  without  price,  and 
then  all  those  difficulties  would  vanish.  They  would  then  find  that 
some  might  be  emancipated  immediately,  others  in  six  months,  others 
in  a  year,  and  the  whole  in  two  or  three  years  at  the  farthest,  with 
benefit  to  themselves,  and  safety  to  all  concerned.  He  regretted  that 
he  had  heard  of  no  provision  being  made,  during  this  state  of  proba- 
tion or  apprenticeship,  for  the  education  or  religious  instruction,  of 
any  class  of  the  slaves  ;  and  yet  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  if  no 
steps  were  taken  to  ensure  these  blessings  to  the  negroes,  they  would 
be  just  as  unfit  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  at  the  end  of  the  seven 
years  as  at  the  present  moment;  and  as  far  as  preparation  was  con- 
cerned, it  would  then,  instead  of  being  completed,  be  to  begun.  He 
contended,  then,  that  as  no  further  period  of  Slavery  could  be  justified 
on  the  ground  of  further  compensation,  and  as  no  probation  could  be 
useful  without  the  aid  of  that  moral  and  religious  instruction  for  which 
provision  was  made,  he  was  an  advocate  for  the  immediate  emancipa- 
tion of  the  negi'oes;  and  would  not,  if  he  were  free  to  choose,  vote  for 
any  delay  whatever.  As,  however,  the  House  had  decided  on  some 
period  of  apprenticeship,  and  two  terms  were  now  submitted  to  their 
choice,  he  should  prefer  the  shortest;  and  on  these  grounds  he 
would  give  the  motion  of  Mr.  Buxton  his  cordial  and  hearty 
support. 

Mr.  Pease  observed  that  the  stimulus  of  wages  was  always 
sufficient  to  induce  the  negro  to  labour.  He  was  determined  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  the  negro,  as  he  stood  in  most  need  of  help. 
Though  he  was  sorry  to  vote  in  opposition  to  the  Government  on 
this  measure,  he  must  give  his  support  to  the  motion  for  the  shorter 
term. 

Mr.  Strickland  had  felt  from  the  first  that  it  was  desirable  to 
carry  this  measure  with  as  much  unanimity  as  possible ;  but  if  the 
question  were  put  for  the  longer  or  shorter  period,  he  should  be  bound, 
consistently  with  the  opinion  he  had  expressed,  to  vote  for  the  shorter 
period.  The  country  had  felt  that  the  sacrifice  of  20,000,000/.  was  a 
considerable  one.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  argument  of  the 
honourable  member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Macauley),  in  favour  of  compen- 
sation, was  strong  and  difficult  to  answer;  but  if  it  would  not  occupy 
too  much  time,  he  could  show  that  the  money  was  not  very  willingly 
voted  by  the  people,  to  whose  voice,  for  the  shortest  period.  Govern- 
ment should  defer. 

The  House  went  to  a  division;  when  there  appeared — For  the 
apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  as  proposed  by  the  Government,  207  ; 
for  the  shorter  period  of  three  years,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Buxton,  90 : 
giving  a  majority  to  Ministers  of  1 1 7. 
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The  most  extraordinary  part  of  this  aflkir  remains  to  be  told.  On 
the  previous  evening,  Wednesday  the  24th,  Mr.  Buxton  moved  that 
it  should  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  to  confine  the  period  of 
apprenticeship  for  the  slave  to  the  shortest  possible  period,  and  not  to 
admit  of  any  restraint  on  his  freedom  that  should  in  the  slightest 
degree  militate  against  his  own  welfare,  however  beneficial  to  the 
master;  in  other  words,  for  his  immediate  emancipation  without 
delay  and  without  price:  on  which  occasion,  out  of  313  that  were 
present  in  the  House,  160  voted  with  the  Government  against  this 
proposition,  and  153  with  Mr.  Buxton  in  favor  of  it;  leaving  to  the 
Ministers  only  a  majority  of  seven. 

On  the  present  evening,  the  same  Mr.  Buxton  proposes  a  period  of 
three  years,  during  which  the  master  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
slave's  labour;  so  that  it  is  no  longer  immediate  emancipation  without 
delay  and  without  price,  but  a  much  nearer  approach  to  the  Govern- 
ment term ;  when,  instead  of  his  winning  over  the  majority  of  seven 
by  this  concession,  his  ranks  become  suddenly  deserted  ;  and  out  of 
297  that  were  in  the  House,  207  voted  with  the  Government  for  the 
longer  term,  and  only  90  with  Mr.  Buxton  for  the  shorter  period  ! ! 

What  good  can  be  even  hoped  for,  from  such  materials  as  these  ? 
The  plea  of  the  backsliders  was,  we  understand,  that  if  Ministers  were 
defeated  on  this  clause,  they  would  resign,  and  the  Bill  would  then  be 
lost ;  so  that  the  parties  would  vote  against  their  own  sense  of  justice, 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  a  particular  set  of  men  in  office  !  What  is  this 
but  saying,  that  the  seven  years  oppression  of  the  suffering  slave  is  of 
less  importance  to  them  than  the  keeping  the  Ministers  in  their  places ; 
and  that  they  will  vote  black  to  be  white,  or  injustice  to  be  justice, 
rather  than  see  the  Ministers  resign  !  Heaven  defend  us  from  such 
loose  principles  as  these  !  But  it  is  said  that  by  the  resignation  of 
the  Government  the  Bill  would  be  lost.  Why  so?  Would  not  the 
true  friends  of  abolition,  if  they  would  only  have  the  virtue  to  beat 
the  Ministers  from  this  shameful  violation  of  their  pledges  to  the 
Country,  that  they  would  bring  in  a  measure  which  should  be  safe  and 
satisfactory, — after  having  been  told  that  nothing  would  be  satisfactoiy 
to  a  million  and  a  half  of  petitioners  but  that  which  they  demanded, 
namely,  immediate  emancipation  without  delay  and  without  price, — 
would  not  those  who  should  be  powerful  enough  to  carry  a  motion  to 
this  effect,  be  able  to  compel  this  or  any  other  Ministry  to  shape  the 
present,  or  bring  in  another  Bill  to  that  effect  ?  No  person  of  reflection 
can  doubt  this.  But  the  adherents  of  Ministers  are  tainted  with  the 
same  weakness  as  the  Ministers  themselves.  They  want  political 
firmness  and  moral  courage ;  and,  without  these,  all  the  wisdom  and 
all  the  virtue  they  may  collectively  possess,  are  of  no  avail. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS.— July  26. 
In   the   Upper  House,   the  Irish    Church    Bill  passed  smoothly 
through  the  Committee  :  Lord  (xrey  announcing  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  evening,  that  though  the  vote  of  the  previous  night  had 
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placed  His  Majesty's  Ministers  in  a  situation  of  some  difficulty  and 
embarrassment,  yet  that  the  difficulties  were  not  insurmountable  ;  and 
the  business  accordingly  proceeded  with  great  composure,  till  all  the 
clauses  were  passed  through  the  Committee  :  and  the  report  was 
ordered   to  be  brought  up  on  Wednesday. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— July  26. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL  renewed  his  motion  respecting  the  imperfect  reports 
in  the  newspapers,  this  evening ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  letter  that 
appeared  in  the  Times,  signed  by  eleven  of  the  reporters  of  that  paper, 
solemnly  declaring  their  united  determination  never  again  to  report  a 
line  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  speeches,  till  he  had  retracted  an  assertion  made 
by  him  that  many  of  the  reports  of  his  sentiments  had  been  "  de- 
signedly false," — he  moved  that  the  proprietor,  printer,  and  pubhsher 
of  the  Times,  should  be  called  to  the  bar  on  Monday.  It  appearing, 
however,  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Curteis,  that  Mrs.  Anna  Brodie 
was  the  widow  of  a  clergyman  living  at  Eastbourne,  and  consequently 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  management  of  the  paper,  her  attendance 
was  dispensed  with  :  but  the  general  sense  of  the  House  being  against 
the  conduct  of  the  reporters,  the  motion  was  acceded  to.  Mr.  Hume, 
Mr.  Fergusson,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  and  Lord  Althorp,  supported  the 
motion  ;  and  Mr.  O'Reilley  alone  opposed  it.  Mr.  O'Connell 
regretted  that  he  could  not  call  to  the  bar,  the  Editors,  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Stirling,  and  Mr.  Murray,  instead  of  the  proprietors,  printer,  and 
publisher :  but  these  last  were  the  only  persons  of  whom  he  could 
obtain  legal  cognizance— through  the  Stamp  Office — and  he  must 
therefore  be  content  with  their  appearance.  The  reporters  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  it  appeared,  had  also  published  a  letter  supporting 
the  cause  of  their  brother  reporters  of  the  Times;  so  that  the 
matter  is  now  likely  to  be  brought  to  an  issue,  whether  the  Parlia- 
ment or  the  reporters  for  the  public  press  shall  prevail.  The  House 
of  Commons  has  the  remedy  in  its  own  hands ;  not  by  punishing  or 
even  reprimanding  the  reporters  of  any  of  the  papers — for  it  would  be 
best  to  let  them  pursue  their  own  course  unmolested,  and  report,  or 
not  report,  as  they  pleased — but  by  employing  reporters  of  its  own, 
under  official  responsibility  to  the  House  itself,  as  we  have  recom- 
mended in  a  preceding  page ;  and  then  no  difficulty  like  the  present 
could  ever  again  occur. 

After  this  had  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Fergusson  presented  a  pe- 
tition on  behalf  of  the  East  India  Company,  against  several  parts  of 
the  Bill  now  in  progress  for  regulating  their  future  charter;  and  pray- 
ing to  be  heard  by  their  counsel  at  the  bar.  The  petition  had  been 
discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,  held 
this  afternoon,  had  been  agreed  to  with  only  one  dissentient  voice,  and 
had  been  brought  up  from  the  Court  at  the  India  House  for  imme- 
diate presentation  here. 
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Mi\  Fergusson  advocated  ably  the  prayer  of  tlie  petitioners,  and 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Wilks  and  Mr.  Hume. 

Mr.  C.  Grant,  however,  opposed  the  motion  for  hearing  counsel 
at  the  bar,  not  on  points  of  law,  but  against  the  general  policy  of  the 
measure ;  and  said  that  if  the  East  India  Qompany  did  not  approve 
of  the  Bill  when  it  passed,  it  would  be  still  in  their  power  to  dissent 
from  it. 

Mr.  Buckingham  said,  that  though  he  was  not  likely  to  be  consi- 
dered the  too-partial  eulogist  of  the  East  India  Company,  yet  he  must 
appear  as  their  sincere  advocate  on  this  occasion.  They  were  an  ex- 
tensive body  of  proprietors,  whose  interests  would  be  deeply  affected 
by  any  changes  in  this  Bill :  and  on  that  ground  alone  they  ought  to 
be  heard.  But  when  he  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  advocated  the 
fixing  their  charter  for  a  lerm  of  ten  years  instead  of  twenty,  he  had 
been  told,  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  matter  of  compromise  between 
the  Company  and  the  Government :  and  that,  therefore,  the  latter 
could  not  recede  from  their  bargain  without  a  breach  of  engagement. 
If  this  were  so,  then  undoubtedly  the  Company  ought  to  be  heard 
now,  as  several  changes,  which  they  held  to  be  disadvantageous  to 
them,  had  been  already  made  in  the  Bill,  and  might  be  fairly  objected 
to.  As  to  the  observation  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  Mr. 
Grant,  that  the  Company  might  still  dissent  from  the  Bill,  after  it 
was  passed,  if  it  did  not  then  meet  their  approbation,  he  put  it  to  the 
House  whether  it  would  not  be  more  wise  to  allow  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  state  their  objections  to  the  Bill  before  it  passed  into  a  law, 
rather  than  leave  them  to  their  remedy  after  the  Bill  should  have 
received  the  royal  assent. 

Mr.  Shiel,  Colonel  Evans,  and  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan,  supported 
the  prayer  of  the  petition  ;  and  Mr.  Macauley  and  the  Solicitor 
General,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  opposed  it :  when  a  divi- 
sion took  place,  and  the  numbers  were — For  admitting  the  counsel  at 
the  bar,  30;  against  it,  100. 

A  conversation  then  ensued  respecting  the  horrid  practices  of  In- 
fanticide, Human  Sacrifices,  and  other  cruel  rites  and  superstitions  in 
India,  in  which  Mr.  H.  L.  Bulwer.  Mr.  Buckingham,  Mr.  Wilks, 
and  Mr.  Wynn  took  part — when  Mr.  Grant  gave  his  assurance  that 
all  these  matters  were  at  present  under  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of 
Controul,  and  that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  lessen  their  amount 
and  their  cruelty. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  then  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  East  India  Bill : — 

Sir  R.  Inglis  said  that  the  general  principles  on  which  the  affairs 
of  that  country  were  conducted  were  seriously  involved  by  the  Bill 
before  the  House.  He  had  hitherto  abstained  from  expressing  any 
opinion  on  the  measure,  not  from  any  indifference  to  the  subject,  but 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  with  the 
discussion  of  the  principles  of  the  measure  when  they  were  engaged 
in  discussing  its  details.     The  present  stage,  however,  was  one  in 
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which  he  might  fairly  enter  into  a  review  of  the  measure,  as  the  Bill 
had  not  received  that  consideration  which  its  importance  entitled  it  to. 
The  subject  of  Slavery  in  India,  with  which  the  Bill  dealt,  was  one  of 
the  deepest  importance  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  India.  On  this  subject  he  would  offer  a 
few  observations  :  in  the  first  place,  he  regretted  to  say  that  no  expla- 
nation had  been  given  of  the  system  of  Slavery  in  India,  and  of  the 
provisions  that  were  proposed  for  its  ultimate  extinction.  He  thought 
the  House  ought  to  have  been  put  in  possession  of  fuller  information 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  Governor-General  was  to  exercise 
his  functions.  With  respect  to  the  judicial  system,  the  House  had 
been  content  with  the  reports  upon  the  table,  and  he  would  not  so  far 
compliment  honourable  Members  as  to  suppose  that  one-fiftieth  of 
them  had  read  one-fiftieth  part  of  those  reports.  It  was  surprising 
that  in  a  case  where  the  interests  of  100,000,000  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects were  concerned,  the  Members  of  that  House  exhibited  so  little 
curiosity.  It  was  truly  stated  by  his  honourable  and  learned  friend, 
the  Member  for  Leeds,  that  the  breaking  of  a  head  in  an  obscure 
street  in  London,  would  bring  together  300  or  400  Members,  whilst 
a  question  relating  to  the  laws,  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  religion  of 
100,000,000  of  men,  scarcely  possessed  interest  enough  to  bring  toge- 
ther forty  members  to  exercise  their  legislative  functions.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  hopeless  for  him  to  endeavour  to  invest  the  sub- 
ject with  interest;  still,  however,  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  which  he 
owed  to  himself  and  others,  he  could  not  refrain  from  making  a  few 
remarks,  in  which  he  promised  the  House  that  he  would  not  dwell 
upon  any  of  the  great  principles  of  the  measure. 

There  was  one  point  of  great  importance,  to  which  it  appeared  to 
him  that  sufficient  attention  had  not  been  paid — he  alluded  to  the 
power  of  brinojing  India  nearer  to  this  country,  by  improved  means  of 
communication.  The  additional  facility  of  communication  afforded 
by  steam  navigation  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Euphrates,  was 
a  matter  deserving  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Government  and 
the  Legislature  of  this  Country,  It  might  not  be  generally  known 
that  extensive  inquiries  had  been  carried  on  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Captain  Chasney,  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
communication  between  India  and  England  might  be  most  safely  and 
expeditiously  carried  on.  There  now  existed  such  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation upon  the  point,  as  would  enable  the  House  to  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  better  prepared  than  at  any  former  period. 
The  passage  by  the  Euphrates  opened  an  almost  uninterrupted  com- 
munication between  England  and  India  by  sea,  with  the  exception  of 
twenty  hours'  journey  by  land,  and  it  appeared  that  the  communica- 
tion might  be  accomplished  in  forty -three  days.  It  was  also  neces- 
sary that  the  Government  should  pay  attention  to  the  influence  of 
Russia  along  the  line  of  the  Euphrates. 

Another  subject  connected  with  the  due  administration  of  the  Indian 
empire  was  the  encouragement  which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  great 
commercial  entrepot  of  Singapore,  which  was  founded  by  that  great 
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raan,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles.  This  was  an  undertaking  which  had 
realized  all  the  expectations  of  its  founder.  He  believed  that  when 
Sir  S.  Raffles  established  the  Colony,  the  island  did  not  contain  more 
than  :200  inhabitants ;  but  within  a  year  the  number  swelled  to  10,000, 
and  they  carried  on  an  extensive  and  flourishing  commerce.  The 
manner  in  which  the  East  India  Company  neglected  the  services  of 
that  eminent  individual  was  the  only  act  of  that  body  which  he  had 
ever  found  occasion  to  condemn.  The  conduct  of  Sir  S.  Raffles  with 
respect  to  Singapore,  putting  Java  out  of  the  question,  ought  to  en- 
title him  to  the  gratitude,  not  only  of  the  East  India  Company,  but 
of  the  whole  empire.  With  respect  to  the  opening  of  the  trade  with 
China,  he  thought  that  hw  of  the  hopes  that  were  now  entertained  of 
the  benefit  that  would  result  from  this  measure  would  be  realized. 
He  was  aware  he  should  be  told  that  the  same  opinion  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  1813,  with  respect  to  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  India.  It 
was  then  contended  that  no  increase  of  our  commerce  would  take 
place  in  consequence  of  opening  the  private  trade,  and  he  must  admit 
that  that  prediction  had  not  been  verified,  but  the  distinction  between 
the  two  cases  was  perfectly  obvious.  In  India  we  possessed  the  sove- 
reign power  ;  in  China  we  were  strangers,  scarcely  permitted  to  touch 
the  soil.  The  Chinese  Government  had,  with  singular  pertinacity, 
for  centuries  adhered  to  their  resolution  of  not  permitting  Europeans 
to  touch  at  any  port  of  China  except  Canton ;  and  when  he  found 
that  the  right  honourable  President  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  in  his 
correspondence  with  the  Court  of  Directors,  spoke  of  establishing  a 
Colony  in  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  British  trade,  and  that  the  same  proposition  was  embodied 
in  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  the  sub- 
ject were  the  establishment  of  a  custom-house  officer  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  he  certainly  was  not  a  little  astonished,  and  thought  that  they 
were  about  to  legislate  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

He  knew  it  would  be  contended  that  the  Government  of  Bengal 
could,  by  its  reflected  influence  and  power,  cripple  the  Chinese  Go- 
vernment. It  was  true  that  China  had,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
become  dependent  on  Bengal  for  a  supply  of  opium,  from  which  the 
Chinese  Government  derived  a  considerable  revenue,  but  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  they  would  sacrifice  that  advantage  rather  than 
abandon  their  system  of  excluding  Europeans  from  all  their  ports  ex- 
cepting Canton.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  the  Chinese  Government 
had  the  right  of  excluding  us  from  their  territories,  although  some 
persons  assumed,  because  we  admitted  the  Chinese  into  our  Indian 
Empire,  we  were  entitled  to  admission  into  theirs.  It  should  be  re- 
collected that  Paraguay  was,  as  it  were,  hermetically  sealed,  not  only 
against  Europeans,  but  against  its  more  immediate  neighbours,  and 
the  principle  of  international  law,  which  prevented  us  from  forcing  an 
entrance  into  that  territory,  would  also  prohibit  us  from  violating  the 
regulations  of  the  Chinese.  What  was  technically  called  the  China 
monopoly  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  not  because 
they  had  been  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  opposite,  but  because  they  found  it  impossible  to  resist  his 
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power.  He  should  never  cease  to  regret  that  whilst  the  Government 
had  determined  to  open  the  trade  to  China  to  all  commercial  adven- 
turers, they  had  abstained  from  allowing  the  Company  a  concurrent 
right  of  trading.  He  could  not  help  lamenting  that  the  noble  marine 
employed  by  the  Company,  consisting  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  British  shipping,  the  largest  ever  used  in  commerce,  was 
now  to  be  broken  up.  When,  two  years  since,  people  spoke  of  the 
trade  to  China  being  thrown  open,  merchants  never  contemplated  that 
the  East  India  Company  would  not  be  allowed  at  least  to  compete 
with  them.  He  feared  that  the  hopes  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  statement,  as  to  the  benefits  which  would 
result  from  the  opening  of  the  China  trade,  would  prove  perfectly  illu- 
sory. The  honourable  baronet  concluded  by  reading  an  extract  from 
a  report  on  the  subject  of  the  attempts  made  by  the  ship  Amherst  to 
open  communications  with  the  Chinese,  in  which  a  strong  opinion 
was  expressed  that  all  such  attempts  must  prove  abortive. 

Mr.  Buckingham  said  that  he  had  watched  the  progress  of  this 
great  measure  with  the  most  minute  attention,  during  every  stage  and 
in  every  detail ;  and  he  regretted  to  be  still  obliged  to  state  that  all  his 
original  objections  to  the  Bill  remained  in  full  force.  He  had  lis- 
tened with  attention  to  all  the  arguments  adduced  in  favour,  or  rather 
in  palliation,  of  many  of  the  objectionable  parts  of  the  Bill,  but  he 
had  heard  nothing  to  justify  them  ;  and  as  the  time  had  now  arrived, 
when,  passing  from  the  details  to  the  general  principle,  it  was  con- 
sistent with  the  forms  of  the  House,  on  the  motion  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill,  to  review  it  as  a  whole,  he  would  avail  himself  of 
that  opportunity  to  state  the  grounds  of  his  objections  to  the  principal 
features  of  the  Bill,  and  of  his  approbation  of  those  few  parts  of  it,  in 
the  justice  of  which  he  fully  concurred. 

His  first  and  gi-eatest  objection  to  the  Bill  was,  because  it  confided 
the  political  Government  of  an  immense  empire,  to  the  Directors  of  a 
Joint  Stock  Company,  whose  interests  were  merely  those  of  Pro- 
prietors of  India  Stock,  anxious  chiefly  to  secure  the  permanent  pay- 
ment of  their  dividends;  but,  when  that  was  attained,  having  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  people, — which,  he  had  ever  contended,  and  would  still  maintain, 
was  the  only  legitimate  end  of  all  Government.  In  saying  this,  he 
did  not  mean  to  impute  anything  to  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  more  than  to  any  other  individuals  similarly  circumstanced. 
His  objection  was  not  to  the  meUy  but  to  the  system,  and  to  that 
alone.  As  private  individuals,  the  Directors  generally  were  men  of 
honour  and  integrity  ;  but  the  acts  done  by  them  in  their  collective  or 
corporate  capacity  were  such  as  many  even  of  their  own  body  disap- 
proved. Of  their  Civil  and  Military  Servants  in  India,  he  entertained 
the  highest  opinion  :  and  he  believed  that  there  were  no  two  classes  of 
public  servants  in  any  Country  under  the  sun,  in  which,  among  an 
equal  number  of  persons,  were  to  be  found  a  larger  amount  of  know- 
ledge, talent,  public  spirit,  and  liberality.  But  the  system  that  they 
;idministered,  was  such  as  they  themselves  generally  disapproved; 
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and  he  believed  that  no  stronger  testimonies  were  to  be  found  against 
that  system,  than  among  the  evidence  tendered  by  those  very  servant! 
themselves.  The  King's  Ministers  should  have  taken  the  direct  ad- 
ministration of  the  Indian  Government  into  their  own  hands,  and 
added  to  their  councils,  if  it  were  necessory,  the  men  of  talent  now 
belonging  to  the  East  India  Direction.  This  would  have  been  manly 
and  open ;  as  they  would  thus  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  fuU 
i-esponsibility  for  the  right  or  wrong  administration  of  Indian  aifairs  ; 
from  which  they  now  shrunk,  by  taking  shelter  under  the  cloak  of 
the  Company, — and,  while  exercising  an  indirect  controul,  leaving  to 
them  the  full  accountability  for  the  consequences.  They  ought  also 
to  have  made  some  provision  in  the  new  aiTangement,  for  the  admis- 
sion into  the  Supreme  Council  in  India,  of  some  few  representatives 
of  the  British  population  in  India,  as  well  as  of  the  Natives,  in  order 
to  make  a  beginning  at  least  of  that  system  of  self-government,  to 
which  they  ought  to  advance  all  our  Colonies  as  fast  as  possible.  It 
had  been  well  observed  by  the  honourable  baronet  who  spoke  last 
(Sir  R.  Inglis)  and  by  the  honourable  Secretary  for  the  India  Board, 
(Mr.  Macauley)  that  the  most  trivial  accidents  occurring  in  England 
excited  more  attention  in  that  House,  than  the  most  important  events 
occurring  in  India.  It  was  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  what  happened 
near  to  us  affected  us  most  deeply ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  scene 
of  action  or  of  suffering  became  remote,  the  events  occurring  there 
gradually  weakened  in  their  impression.  What  did  this  teach  us,  but 
this  grand  political  truth,  that  self-government  was  the  interest  as  well 
as  the  duty  of  all  countries,  and  that  in  proportion  as  we  narrowed  the 
sphere  of  rule,  would  be  the  guarantees  for  just  administration  •*  Yet 
the  Bill  departed  wholly  from  this  principle  :  it  gave  no  representa- 
tives of  either  the  British  or  Native  population  to  the  Supreme 
Council  in  India;  while  it  left  the  general  policy  of  the  Government 
to  be  directed,  not  by  the  parties  most  competent  to  judge  of  existing 
circumstances  on  the  spot, — but  by  four-and-twenty  Directors,  sitting 
in  Leadenhall-street,  at  a  distance  of  ten  thousand  mile's  from  the 
Country  for  which  they  legislated  ;  and  these  again  checked  and  over- 
ruled by  a  Board  of  Controul  sitting  in  Westminster,  and  each  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  besides.  Instead  of 
this  cumbrous  and  complicated  system,  he  conceived  that  India  should 
be  prepared,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  govern  itself;  and  it  was  because^ 
he  thought  the  retention  of  the  Company  as  the  rulers  of  India  woul< 
retard  rather  than  advance  this  desideratum,  that  he  objected  to  thii 
great  feature  of  the  Bill. 

Another  part  of  it  which  seemed  to  him  equally  objectionable,  waS^ 
this — that  it  burthcned  the  natives  of  India  with  the  interest  of  a  debt 
in  the  contraction  of  which  they  had  no  share  whatever;  and  whicK' 
had,  indeed,  been  created  out  of  their  own  wrongs.     In  England, 
there  was  at  least  a  colourable  pretence  for  burthening  the  people  with 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  as  the  constitutional  assumption  was, 
that  it  was  contracted  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Parlia*|j 
ment,  and  expended  in  defence  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation. 
But  the  debt  of  India  had  no  such  origin  or  end.    The  people  there 
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had  never  been  represented  in  any  way,  nor  even  consulted  as  to  the 
debt  contracted ;  and  instead  of  their  rights  and  Hberties  being  de- 
fended by  the  expenditure  out  of  which  it  arose,  the  very  reverse  was 
the  case.  The  debt  was  incurred  during  expensive  wars  tending  to 
their  own  subjugation ;  so  that  they  were  not  only  robbed  of  their 
country,  plundered  of  their  wealth,  and  reduced  by  foreign  subjuga- 
tion to  a  state  of  helpless  misery,  but  they  were  now  called  upon  to 
pay  the  interest  of  the  debt  thus  contracted  for  their  conquest,  as  this 
was  to  be  charged  upon  the  revenues  of  India,  which  came  entirely 
from  the  taxes  levied  on  the  native  population.  He  conceived  this  to 
be  a  violation  of  every  principle  of  right  and  justice ;  and  against  it  he 
would  solemnly  protest.  There  might  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  necessity  of  raising  the  loans,  which  now  constituted  the 
debt,  arose  from  territorial  or  commercial  mismanagement;  but  whether 
from  one  or  both,  and  in  whatever  proportions  of  each,  it  must  be 
clear  that  the  natives  of  India  had  no  share  whatever  in  the  productioa 
of  the  evil:  and  since  a  long  train  of  families  and  individuals  had 
come  home  from  that  country  laden  with  its  spoils,  and  thousands 
now  in  England  were  living  in  opulence  on  fortunes  acquired  at  the 
native  Indians'  expence,  it  did  appear  to  him  the  most  monstrous 
injustice  to  charge  upon  these  natives  the  additional  wrong  of  paying, 
from  the  produce  of  their  soil,  the  taxes  necessary  to  meet  the  interest 
of  a  debt  contracted  for  their  own  subjugation,  and  continued  for  tbei|: 
own  wrong. 

He  might  be  asked — would  he  then  have  such  debt,  to  the  extent 
of  forty  millions  sterling,  i*emain  unpaid  ? — and  his  answer  would  be, 
that  this  was  the  East  India  Company's  own  affair.  Let  those  who 
who  had  contracted  the  debt,  and  those  who  were  enriched  by  it,  pay 
it,  if  they  could  ;  but  let  not  those  whom  it  had  already  impoverished, 
be  called  upon  to  pay  still  more.  Let  the  Company  dispose  of  all  its 
property,  and  pay  all  its  engagements  ;  and  if  loss  accrued  to  them  by 
so  doing,  the  many  years  of  plunder  and  profit  they  had  enjoyed, 
should  be  set  off  against  it :  and  they  should  share  the  fate  of  any 
other  mercantile  concern;  for  up  to  this  period  they  had  been, 
nothing  else. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  injustice  of  making  the  people  of  India 
pay  the  interest  of  the  Company's  debt,  as  long  as  it  remained  unre- 
deemed— that  is,  the  interest  of  forty  millions  sterling  for  forty  years — 
there  was  the  additional  injustice  committed  by  this  Bill,  of  making 
the  English  people  pay  for  the  redemption  of  the  principal :  as  the 
British  Legislature  had  made  it  the  condition  of  taking  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  into  their  own  hands,  forty  years  hence,  that  the 
British  nation  should  pay  to  the  holders  of  East  India  Stock  200/. 
sterling,  for  every  100/.  originally  embarked  by  them  in  the  concern  ; 
and  in  the  interim  secure  to  them  the  enormous  interest  of  10/.  10^. 
per  cent.,  at  a  time  when  the  common  interest  of  money  was  not  more 
than  one-third  of  that  rate.  As  if  our  own  eight  hundred  milHons 
of  debt  were  not  enough,  we  were  now  to  contract  a  new  debt  of 
twenty  millions  for  the  West  Indians,  to  purchase  a  freedom  which 
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ought  not  to  cost  a  single  shilling ;  and  charge  ourselves  with  an  ohli- 
gation  to  redeem  an  old  debt  of  forty  millions  for  the  East  Indies,  as 
the  purchase  of  a  lease  which  was  within  a  single  year  of  expiring  in 
its  natural  term  ;  and  for  the  cessation  of  which,  therefore,  we  ought 
not  to  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  any  thing  whatever. 

Again,  independently  of  the  pecuniary  burthens  thus  gratuitously 
thrown  upon  the  country,  let  the  House  look  upon  the  enormous 
powers  which  this  Bill  gave  to  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council  in 
India.  Hitherto  it  had  been  the  consolation  of  the  British  inhabitants 
of  India,  that  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Governor-General  was  under 
some  degree  of  restraint  from  the  controul  of  the  King's  Courts ;  for 
though  the  Governor-General  in  Council  might  make  any  regulations 
he  pleased,  binding  on  the  natives  of  India,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Courts,  yet  for  the  British  inhabitants  he  could  make  no 
regulations  that  should  have  the  force  of  law  unless  they  were  regis- 
tered in  the  King's  Courts ;  and  that  would  not  be  done  if  they  were 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution.  Now,  however, 
by  the  unlimited  power  given  to  the  Legislative  Council  of  India, 
composed  only  of  five  persons,  and  these  neither  elective  nor  responsi- 
ble in  any  degree  to  the  British  or  Indian  community,  any  regulation 
might  be  passed,  without  the  sanction  of  the  King's  Courts;  the  Trial 
by  Jury,  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  the  Habeas  Corpus,  and  every 
other  constitutional  safeguard  of  liberty,  might  be  suspended  or 
abolished  without  appeal  or  without  redress.  A  regulation  might  be 
parsed,  declaring  that  the  mere  publication  of  any  newspaper,  or  the 
expression  of  any  opinion  whatever  on  public  affairs,  should  be  a 
transportable  offence,  with  confiscation  of  property ;  and  all  that 
would  be  necessary  in  such  case  would  be  to  prove  the  fact  of  such 
publication  and  such  comment,  and  sentence  might  be  legally  carried 
into  execution  forthwith.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  really  conceived  this  to 
be  a  most  unwarrantable  delegation  of  uncontrolled  power,  which 
would  place  the  British  inhabitants  of  India  in  a  far  worse  condition 
than  they  were  under  the  old  monopoly ;  and  on  that  ground  alone 
he  thought  the  Bill  would  be  reprobated  by  all  parties  in  India. 

The  limited  right  of  settlement  which  it  gave  to  British  subjects  in 
India,  was  another  great  defect  of  the  present  Bill.  It  was  remarkable 
how  fondly  legislators  seemed  to  cling  to  the  remnants  of  ancient  abuse, 
and  how  unwilling  they  appeared  to  be  to  reform  all  at  once,  an  evil, 
•  even  when  admitted  to  be  such.  Evidence  of  the  most  valuable  kind 
had  been  read  to  the  House  by  the  right  honourable  the  President  of 
.  the  Board  of  Controul,  in  favour  of  Colonization  :  and  the  ablest  of 
the  Company's  own  servants  admitted  that  it  was  to  the  settlement  of 
Europeans  in  India  that  we  were  to  look  chiefly  for  its  improvement. 
The  Bill,  therefore,  opened  all  the  older  provinces  to  such  settlement, 
but  it  shut  up  the  new  ones,  and  prohibited  all  entry  into  these, 
except  through  the  licence  of  the  local  Government.  Could  anything 
be  more  absurd  than  this  ?  It  was  admitted  that  Colonization,  wher- 
ever it  had  been  yet  tried,  had  produced  the  best  effects :  that  where 
English  planters  nad  cultivated  the  earth,  there  the  greatest  improve- 
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ments  has  taken  place  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  products. 
It  had  been  admitted  that  wherever  the  English  settlers  had  longest 
inhabited,  there  the  kindliest  feeling  existed  towards  the  natives,  and 
the  greatest  harmony  and  friendship  reigned  between  them  ; — so  that 
in  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  we  saw  Hindoos,  Mohammedans, 
Parsees,  and  others,  joining  hand  in  hand  with  Europeans,  in  the 
formation  of  Bible  Societies,  School  Societies,  Agricultural,  and  other 
Associations,  and  by  becoming  better  acquainted  with  each  other, 
learning  the  more  easily  to  admire  each  other  s  virtues,  and  to  forgive 
each  other's  defects.  Who  did  not  remember  the  time,  not  many 
years  ago,  when  the  commonly  received  notion  prevailed,  that  the 
people  of  England  and  the  people  of  France  were  natural  enemies  : 
and  that  true  patriotism  demanded  of  each  they  should  hate  and  make 
war  upon  the  other.  That  notion  was  now  happily  exploded  ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  feeling  of  national  antipathy,  now  universally  reprobated, 
the  most  cordial  and  friendly  feelings  existed  between  the  natives  of 
England  and  of  France.  And  why  ?  Simpl}^  because  by  the  more 
familiar  intercourse  between  the  two  nations,  which  the  long  continued 
peace  admitted,  both  had  been  brought  to  see  the  merits  of  each  other, 
and  finding  that  all  their  evil  qualities  had  been  magnified,  and  their 
good  ones  diminished,  by  distance  and  separation — they  now  oscil- 
lated perhaps  to  the  other  and  at  least  more  amiable,  extreme,  of  giv- 
ing each  other  credit  for  more  than  they  deserved ;  and  thus  living  on 
those  terms  of  cordial  good-will  which  mutual  esteem  was  sure  to  gene- 
rate, and  to  maintain.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  the  same  in  India,  as 
it  would  be,  indeed,  in  every  other  country  where  the  experiment 
should  be  tried.  The  contempt  felt  by  the  English  for  the  natives  was 
always  the  greatest  in  the  new  settlers;  but  this  gradually  abated,  and 
changed  at  last  into  esteem,  by  mere  length  of  residence  and  inter- 
course. The  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  mingle  with 
the  English,  was  always  the  strongest  in  those  provinces  where  they 
were  fewest  and  least  known  ;  but  this  feeling  also  gradually  abated, 
and  at  length  changed  into  a  strong  desire  to  associate  with  them,  as 
intimately  as  possible,  by  mere  length  of  intercourse.  Now,  as  this 
was  a  fact,  which  no  one  would  venture  to  dispute,  he  put  it  to  the 
House,  whether  it  was  not,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  en- 
courage rather  than  dissuade  the  English  from  settling  in  the  remoter 
provinces  ? — whether  facilities  for  such  settlement  ought  not  to  be 
granted,  rather  than  obstacles  be  thrown  in  the  way  ? — and  whether 
the  largest  field  of  operation  for  mutual  and  reciprocal  benefit  to  both 
parties,  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  very  provincesjfrom  which,  by  this 
Bill,  Europeans  were  to  be  excluded,  except  by  a  licence  from  the 
local  Government,  which  might  be  given  or  withheld  at  their  pleasure  ? 

He  had  given  his  utmost  attention  to  this  subject,  and  he  could  not 
conceive  any  good  reason  why  the  whole  of  India  should  not  be  as 
safely  opened,  as  any  particular  part  of  it,  to  the  settlement  of  British 
subjects.  The  only  motives  that  were  likely  to  induce  settlers  to  go 
out  from  this  country,  would  be  a  desire  to  improve  their  fortunes,  by- 
entering  into  agricultural  or  mercantile  undertakings.  And  surdy  it 
might  be  left  to  the  pai'ties  themselves  to  determine  whether  it  would 
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he  most  for  their  own  interests  to  settle  in  the  old  provinces  or  the  new, 
making  them,  in  each,  subject  to  the  same  general  laws :  for  what- 
ever legislation  might  be  deemed  suflicient  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  one  district,  would  be  equally  effectual  for  another. 
Besides,  was  it  not  the  interest  of  the  individual  who  should  go  into 
any  of  tlie  provinces  to  buy  and  sell,  whether  the  object  of  his  pur- 
chase or  sale  should  be  land,  or  agricultural  produce,  or  manufactured 
goods,  would  it  not  be  to  his  interest  to  be  upon  the  best  terms  witli 
those  by  whom  his  profits  were  to  be  made  ?  Neither  buyers  nor  sel- 
lers usually  began  by  insulting  those  with  whom  they  dealt.  It  was 
the  interest  of  each  to  put  the  other  in  a  good  humour,  and  that  inte- 
rest might  be  relied  upon  as  a  sufhcient  guarantee  for  their  pacific 
and  friendly  conduct.  In  the  remoter  provinces,  the  English  had 
been  hitherto  known  only  as  conquerors,  living  upon  the  spoil  of  the 
land,  draining  it  of  its  wealth,  and  giving  nothing  in  return.  But  let 
the  English  appear  as  capitalists  and  merchants,  to  give  money  for 
land,  and  manufactures  for  agricultural  produce,  and  the  natives  would 
ilock  around  them  as  benefactors,  instead  of  shrinking  from  them  as 
invaders:  and  mutual  interest  begetting  mutual  confidence — the  most 
friendly  feelings  would  be  engendered  ;  from  whence  again  would 
flow,  the  gradual  spread  of  information,  morals,  religion,  and  all  those 
wise  and  benevolent  institutions  which  characterize  a  land  of  civiliz- 
ation, and  progressively  overcome  and  ultimately  extinguish  every 
remnant  of  ignorance,  superstition,  slavery,  and  barbarism.  (Heai*, 
hear,  hear.) 

He  came  next  to  that  part  of  the  Bill,  by  which  an  increase  of 
the  Church  EslabHshment  was  to  be  made  in  India ;  and  the  burthen 
of  its  maintenance  thrown  on  the  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans, — a 
measure  which  constituted  another  of  its  many  great  defects.  The 
grounds  upon  which  this  increase  was  defended  by  the  India  Board, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  utterly  untenable.  The  honourable  Secretary  of 
that  Board  (Mr.  Macauley )  had  defended  it,  on  the  ground,  that  as  the 
British  Government  in  India  paid  for  the  support  of  the  Hindoo  and 
Mohammedan  places  of  worship  and  priesthood,  it  was  but  fair  that 
they  should  also  pay  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  Established 
Church.  But  the  fallacy  of  this,  lay  in  considering  it  to  be  the  En^ 
jglish  Government,  and  not  the  Indian  people,  by  whom  these  payments 
were  actually  made.  The  Government,  it  was  true,  was  the  party 
that  made  the  gi-ants,  but  it  was  the  people  who  furnished  the  money 
out  of  which  these  gi-ants  were  made.  To  speak  correctly  then,  the 
honourable  Secretary's  (Mr.  Macauley 's)  defence  should  be  expressed 
thus — Whereas  the  Chiistian  Government  of  India  derive  their  entire 
revenue  from  the  moneys  paid  them  by  the  Pagans  and  Mohamme- 
dans of  Hindoostan,  and  out  of  this  revenue  appropriate  a  portion 
for  the  support  of  the  several  religions  in  which  they  respectively 
believe ;  which  is  merely  compelling  them  to  pay  for  the  support 
of  their  own  temples  and  their  own  priests :  therefore,  it  is  also 
just  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  same  revenue  to  the  support  of  Pro- 
testant Bishops,  and  other  Clergy  of  Episcopal  Chiistianity,  in  which 
they  do  not  believe ;  though  this  is  compelling  them  to  pay  for  temples 
and  priests  which  are  not  their  own,  and  which  they  regard  with  ab- 
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borrence.  The  House  was  bai-dly  prepared  perhaps  for  such  an 
argument  as  this:  and  yet,  this  was  the  true  light  in  which  it  stood. 
The  Christian  Government  of  India,  much,  he  thought,  to  theii* 
shame,  received  the  revenues  of  the  Pagan  temples,  in  the  shape  of 
fees  for  performing  the  most  ohscene  and  revoking  rites  :  and  out  of 
these  revenues,  they  paid  the  Pagan  priests,  the  priestesses,  the  danc- 
ing gnls,  the  prostitutes,  and  all  the  unutterable  abominations  flow- 
ing from  so  corrupt  a  source :  and  not  content  with  this  polluting 
participation  in  the  guilt  of  idolatiy,  they  actually  transferred  the  sur- 
plus to  their  coffers,  which  were  thus  filled  with  the  lucre  of  unholy 
gain.  And  this  was  a  system  defended  by  the  existing  Government, 
and  made  a  pretext  for  burthening  India  with  a  Christian  Hierarchy., 
for  which  these  already  priest-ridden  natives  of  India  were  called 
upon  to  pay  !  It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  it  was  no  more  a  hard- 
ship to  make  them  contribute  to  the  support  of  an  Established  Chris- 
tian Church,  than  it  was  to  the  payment  of  an  English  army,  or  an 
English  Civil  Service  :  and  he  confessed  tliat  he  thought  it  was  most 
unjust  in  us  to  make  them  pay  for  either:  as  we  had  taken  their 
Country  from  them  by  force,  without  the  least  shadow  of  right,  and 
were  now  compelling  them  to  pay  us  for  the  wrongs  we  had  thus 
heaped  upon  them.  But  there  was  at  least  this  difference  :  an  army 
is  useful  to  the  security  of  person  and  property,  when  it  is  maintained 
merely  to  keep  the  nation  free  from  foreign  invasion.  A  Civil  Seiv 
vice  is  useful  and  valuable,  when  it  is  employed  in  wisely  administer- 
ing public  affairs,  and  maintaining  internal  peace.  The  Hindoos 
and  Mohammedans,  being  participants  in  these  benefits,  might  surely 
be  asked  with  more  fairness  to  contribute  to  their  support,  than  to  pay 
for  the  temples  and  the  priests  of  what  they  deemed  a  false  religion; 
and  be  thus  compelled  to  hasten,  according  to  their  view  of  the  case, 
their  own  eternal  destruction.  The  wrong  done  to  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  by  compelling  them  to  pay  for  the  Protestant  Church  Estab- 
lishment, though  both  are  branches  of  one  great  religion,  Christianity, 
has  been  deemed  an  evil :  and  tithes  and  rates  for  the  Established 
Church  have  already  been  begun  to  be  resisted  by  Dissenters  in 
England.  But  what  would  be  said  by  us,  if,  in  the  event  of  a  con- 
quest of  our  country  by  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans,  they  were  to  in- 
crease their  establishments  of  pundits  and  moollahs,  and  force  the 
Christians  to  pay  for  them  ?  or  if  the  celebrated  Bramin,  Ram 
Mohun  Roy,  now  in  this  Country,  were  to  set  up  a  Pagan  shrine,  and 
levy  contributions  on  the  Cliristians  of  England  for  its  support  ?  Yet 
this  was  exactly  what  the  Bill  would  do  towards  the  natives  of  India  : 
and,  therefore,  upon  the  true  Christian  principle,  of  doing  unto  others 
what  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
resist  so  gi-eat  an  injustice. 

Another  ground  of  defence  had  been,  taken  up  for  the  proposed 
increase  of  bishops  in  India,  which  was  this  :  it  was  contended  that 
the  diocese  was  too  extensive  for  the  personal  inspection  of  any  one 
man :  and  that  the  preceding  bishops  had  all  fallen  victims  to  exoes- 
tive  labour,  and  extensive  travelling,  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  : 
so  that  it  now  became  necessary  to  increase  their  numbers.     He  de* 
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nied  tlie  fact  entirely.  Having  been  in  India  at  the  penod  of  the 
death  of  the  first  bishop,  Dr.  Middleton,  he  could  testify  that  his  death 
arose  from  an  imprudent,  but  totally  unnecessaiy,  exposure  of  his  per- 
son to  the  sun,  while  resident  at  Calcutta ;  and  was  not  in  the  remotest 
degree  connected  with  either  excessive  labour  or  extensive  travels. 
Succeeding  bishops,  who  had  travelled,  had  undoubtedly  lost  their 
lives  in  quick  succession :  but  so  also  had  King's  Judges,  in  equal 
numbers,  and  in  equal  rapidity,  though  all  of  these  were  stationary  at 
Calcutta,  and  never  moved  a  mile  from  their  residences  or  the  Court. 
Extensive  travelling  in  India  was  rather  favourable  than  otherwise  to 
health  ;  and  the  change  of  air  and  scene  was  as  agreeable  and  invigo- 
rating to  the  mind,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  healthful  to  the  body.  The 
officers  of  the  army  were  in  constant  motion,  from  one  station  to  an- 
other ;  the  officers  of  the  civil  service  were  never  long  stationary ;  and 
voyages  by  sea,  and  excursions  by  land,  such  as  the  bishops  took  to 
visit  their  diocese,  where  the  very  remedies  that  were  continually  re- 
sorted to  by  invalids,  for  the  restoration  of  that  health  which  too  seden- 
tary a  confinement  to  one  spot  frequently  impaired.  On  that  gi'ound, 
therefore,  there  was  no  necessity  whatever  for  increasing  their  num- 
bers.' 

Some  had  thought,  however,  that  as  the  Orientals  were  much  im- 
pressed by  pomp  and  rank,  there  was  something  in  the  dignity  of  a 
bishop  which  would  have  an  imposing  effect  upon  the  natives  of  India, 
and  win  them  over  to  Christianity.  No  mistake  could  be  greater  than 
this.  This  conversion  of  the  natives  to  Christianity  could  only  be 
effected  by  that  familiar  intercourse  with  them  to  which  bishops  would 
never  be  likely  to  condescend.  If  they  travelled,  it  was  in  a  luxuri- 
ous palanquin,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  with  umbrellas  on 
either  side  to  shield  them  from  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  a  long  retinue 
of  pomp  and  state,  which  rendered  the  approach  of  the  humble  native, 
except  in  some  menial  capacity,  wholly  impossible.  If  they  remained 
at  home,  they  resided  in  a  palace,  receiving  as  companions  only  Euro- 
peans of  the  highest  rank,  and  were  just  as  inaccessible  to  the  na- 
tives in  their  houses,  as  they  were  in  their  cathedrals :  and,  therefore, 
no  converts  had  yet  been  made,  or  were  likely  to  be  made,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  bishops.  The  true  instruments  of  conversion 
were  the  humble,  but  zealous  Missionaries,  who,  animated  by  a  fer- 
vent and  inextinguishable  zeal,  would  go  into  the  villages,  invite  and 
draw  near  to  the  people — converse  with  them  in  their  own  tongue, 
and  endure  sufferings  and  privations,  to  which  no  bishop,  archdeacon, 
or  other  dignitary  of  the  Church,  would  ever  submit :  and  indeed  it 
was  by  the  Missionaries  at  Serampore,  and  in  other  parts  of  India, 
that  whatever  good  had  been  already  done  in  the  way  of  education, 
or  moral  and  religious  improvement,  had  been  wholly  effected. 

The  course  was  a  very  plain  one,  if  the  Ministers  would  only  have 
the  courage  to  adopt  it.  It  was  this :  that  every  religion  should  be 
supported  by  those  who  believed  in  it,  and  who,  on  that  gTound, 
would  be  willing  to  give  it  their  aid.  If  the  Members  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  India  wished  to  have  an  increase  of  Bishops,  let  then* 
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h^  sent  out,  and  those  who  called  for  them  might  fairly  be  left  to  pay 
for  their  support.  If  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Catholics  wished  an 
increase  to  their  teachers,  let  them  do  the  same.  It  was  in  this  manner 
that  Christianity  was  supported  by  the  voluntary  aid  of  its  believers 
in  the  Apostolic  age :  it  was  in  this  manner  that  Christianity  among 
the  Dissenters  of  England  was  supported  now  :  and  it  was  his  conviction 
that  the  nearer  we  approached  to  the  truly  Evangelical  Spirit  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  made  its  practice,  as  well  as  its  precepts,  the  model  of 
our  imitation,  the  nearer  we  should  approach  perfection,  and  the 
sooner  we  should  accomplish  the  great  end  of  spreading  the  truth 
over  every  region  of  the  earth.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  should  be  careful, 
however,  not  to  introduce  even  the  germ  of  Hierarchy  into  India ;  for 
in  that  prolific  soil,  though  its  first  particle  sliould  be  as  small  as  the 
mustard  seed,  it  would  spread  into  a  tree,  large  enough  to  afibrd 
shelter  by  its  branches  to  all  the  fowls  of  the  air.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  spirit  of  a  dominant  Church  had  already 
evinced  itself  in  India,  he  would  mention  this  anecdote.  About  the 
period  of  his  first  arrival  in  that  country,  a  Presbyterian  chapel  was  just 
about  to  be  built  in  Bombay,  the  service  having  been  previously  held 
in  the  Court  House  there ;  when,  a  question  arising  about  crowning 
the  edifice  with  a  steeple.  Bishop  Middleton  protested  against  this,  on 
the  ground  that  Dissenters  had  no  right  to  steeples,  which  were  the 
distinguished  characteristics  of  the  priveleged  or  Established  Church  ; 
and  maintained  an  obstinate  controversy  on  this  point ;  and  that,  too, 
in  a  country  where  the  Hindoos  might  build  pagodas  till  they  touched 
the  moon,  and  the  Mohammedans  might  elevate  their  minarets  till 
they  lost  their  summits  among  the  stars,  as  far  at  least  as  any  Christian 
Bishop  concerned  himself  about  the  matter ;  and  in  a  community  where 
the  greater  portion  of  the  British -born  subjects  were  either  Irish 
Roman  Catholics,  or  Scotch  Presbyterians,  or  English  Dissenters,  who 
collectively  formed  a  much  gi-eater  number  than  the  Members  of  the 
Episcopalian  or  English  Established  Church.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  re- 
peated then  his  assertion,  that  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  was 
conceived  in  a  different  spirit  from  this  :  and  that  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proached to  the  purity,  economy,  meekness,  and  piety  of  the  Apostolic 
age,  the  greater  would  be  the  probability  of  our  enlightening,  moral- 
izing, and  christianizing,  the  whole  Eastern  world. 

The  last  defect  of  the  Bill  that  he  would  notice  was  this ; — that  not- 
withstanding that  the  two  great  evils  under  which  India  laboured, 
were, — first,  excessive  taxation,  which  gi'ound  the  natives  down  to  the 
dust,  and  deprived  them  of  all  physical  enjoyment,  by  making  exist- 
ence so  miserable  as  to  be  a  burthen  in  itself;  and, — secondly,  excessive 
ignorance,  which  rendered  them  the  prey  of  superstition  and  all  its 
odious  vices :  yet  the  Bill  was  wholly  silent  on  the  two  great  remedies,— 
of  relief  from  fiscal  oppression,  and  the  spread  of  education, — without 
both  of  which,  no  improvement  could  be  hoped  for  in  their  unfortu- 
nate and  miserable  condition.  He  was  glad  to  hear  the  right  honour- 
able President  of  the  India  Board  say  that  the  subjects  of  Infanticide, 
and  other  human  sacrifices  still  prevalent  in  India,  were  under  con- 
sideration, and  he  hoped  that  in  this  case  the  term  would  not  be  found 
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a  mere  official  evasion,  without  a  sincere  intention  of  coming  to  any 
gpeedy  conclusion,  but  that  the  consideration  would  be  pursued 
closely,  until  all  these  murderous  rites  and  revolting  abominations 
should  be  altogether  abolished. 

Having  now  stated  his  principal  objections  to  the  Bill,  it  was  but 
right  that  he  should  do  justice  to  those  parts  of  it  of  which  he  heartily 
and  entirely  approved,  (hear,  hear)  and  which  he  had  left  for  the 
last,  as  the  most  agi'eeable  part  of  his  duty  to  perfoim.  The  opening 
of  the  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  including  a  free 
access  to  all  the  rich  and  populous  regions  of  the  further  East,  was  3 
measure  of  strict  justice  and  of  sound  policy;  and  so  far  was  he  front 
concun-ing  with  the  honourable  Baronet,  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  (Sir  Robert  Inglis)  that  little  or  no  advantage  would 
result  from  this, — that  he  believed  there  was  no  single  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature that  had  been  passed  for  the  last  twenty  years,  which  was 
calcidated  to  afford  a  greater  and  more  substantial  relief  to  the  manu- 
facturing, mercantile,  and  shipping  interests  of  this  country,  than  that 
opening  of  the  Eastern  Seas  to  British  enterprize,  now  for  the  first  • 
time  gi'anted  by  this  Bill.  He  would  content  himself  with  this 
general  assertion  now;  but  as  there  was  another  Bill  before  the  House 
relating  specifically  to  this  Trade,  he  would  reserve  the  particular 
gi'ounds  on  which  he  rested  his  expectations  of  benefit  from  it,  until 
the  provisions  of  that  Bill  should  come  regularly  under  discussion. 

He  approved  also,  most  cordially,  of  that  part  of  the  Bill  which 
opened  all  the  old  provinces  of  India  to  the  British  settler;  and  his| 
only  regret  was  that  this  opening  had  not  been  also  extended  to  tlw: 
new;  because  there  was  nothing  which  was  calculated  so  rapidly  and 
so  powerfully  to  develope  the  rich  resources  of  India,  and  make  her 
people  wealthy,  civilized,  and  happy,  as  this  Colonization  of  its  vast! 
interior  with  British  settlers  of  capital,  science,  skill,  and  industry,? 
combined.  Above  all,  however,  he  approved  of  that  great  admission 
in  the  Bill,  which  recognized,  for  the  first  time,  the  political  rights  of 
the  native  population,  which  opened  the  door  for  their  admission  into 
office ;  and  which,  by  elevating  them  in  their  own  dignity,  would 
enable  them  the  better  to  elevate  their  children,  and  these  again  their 
future  offspring,  until  every  succeeding  generation  should  have  greater 
and  greater  cause  to  bless  the  hour  when  the  fii-st  step  was  taken  towards 
their  political  advancement,  and  gradual  but  certain  emancipation  from 
the  treble  yoke  of  foreign  subjugation,  fiscal  oppression,  and  degrading 
superstition.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  rejoiced  in  the  recognition,  by  this 
House,  of  the  great  principles  for  which  he  had  contended  in  Indiat 
fifteen  years  ago, — for  a  persevering  advocacy  of  which  he  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  ruler  of  that  country,  and  had  been  not  merely 
banished  from  thence  without  a  trial,  but  had  been  ruined  by  the 
confiscation  of  all  the  property  he  left  behind  him.  And  for  what  ? — 
Why,  for  having  been  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  age  and  Country 
in  which  he  lived  :  for  having  given  utterance  to  truths  in  India,  which 
were  now  recognized  as  sound  maxims  of  legislation  in  England  :  for 
having  contended  that  the  supremacy  of  the  law  was  superior  to 
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aibiU-ary  rule, — and  for  demanding  for  British  subjects  in  India  that 
protection  of  person  and  property,  and  that  freedom  of  opinion, 
which  was  safely  conceded  to  them  in  their  native  land.  He  had 
lived  to  assist  in  this  great  work,  as  a  legislator  of  that  Country  to 
which  India  had  returned  him,  as  too  liberal  and  too  free  for  her 
then  existing  government:  and  when  he  looked  back  on  all  the 
sufferings  she  had  endured,  and  the  obstacles  he  had  overcome,  in  the 
long  interval  that  had  now  elapsed — a  review  of  the  progress  which 
the  cause  he  advocated  had  constantly  made,  till  the  present  moment 
in  which  he  addressed  the  House,  was  at  once  his  pride,  his  consolation, 
and  his  reward.     (Hear,  hear,  heai\) 

Mr.  Hume  said  that  in  the  measure  before  the  House  sufficient 
attention  had  not  been  paid  to  the  interests  of  the  natives.  He 
regretted  that  the  Bill  did  not  give  them  the  right  to  sit  on  juries,  as 
he  conceived  that  such  a  trust  would  tend  much  to  the  elevation  of 
their  character,  and  thought  that  they  were  in  a  situation  to  be  fully 
entitled  to  that  right.  The  effect  of  granting  the  right  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ceylon  was,  that  they  immediately  consented  to  the  abolition 
of  Slavery.  He  thought  from  our  experience  of  the  Country,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  extension  of  trial  by  jury  all  over 
India,  and  he  hoped  a  clause  to  that  effect  would  be  inserted  in  the 
Bill,  as  well  as  that  the  Board  of  Control  would  give  promulgation 
to  the  order  which  directed  the  law  on  this  subject  to  be  enforced. 
In  conclusion,  he  could  only  repeat  that  the  natives  were  not 
sufficiently  considered  in  this  Bill,  that  he  hoped  that  they  would  be 
placed  in  the  situation  to  which  they  had  undoubtedly  a  right. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Young,  although  altogether  opposed  to  the  East  India 
monopoly,  and  desirous  for  its  removal,  yet  thought  that  as  much 
regard  as  possible  should  be  had  to  the  existing  interests.  He  also 
thought  that  there  had  been  an  unnecessary  precipitancy  as  to  that 
portion  of  the  proposed  plan  which  related  to  the  China  trade ;  and 
he  understood  that  in  consequence  of  the  Board  of  Control  having 
come  to  a  determination  not  to  employ  any  of  the  East  India 
Company's  ships  this  year,  several  large  houses  at  the  east  end  of 
the  town  had  proceeded  towards  a  dissolution,  and  had  dismissed 
their  men.  He  was  also  anxious  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  tea  which  would,  in  consequence  of  the  proposed  plan, 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  for  at  the  same  time  that  the 
East  India  Company's  trade  was  destroyed,  no  private  trade  was 
substituted  for  it.  In  fact,  although  he  highly  approved  of  the 
measure,  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  opinion  that  the 
precipitancy  of  its  effect  would  be  injurious. 

Mr.  S.Mackenzie  said  thattlieGovernment,  in  this  measure,  had 
done  ail  that  was  practicable  for  the  attainment  of  the  proposed  ob- 
jects, acting  as  they  did  on  the  principle  which  had  influenced  them 
in  abolishing  Slavery  in  other  colonial  possessions,  and  that  he  thought 
that  the  allegation  of  the  honom*able  member  as  to  precipitancy  was 
not  borne  out.  The  honourable  member  then  read  extracts  from  a 
document,  the  statements  of  which  went  to  show  that  the  Chinese  were 
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anxious  for  commercial  intercourse  with  us,  as  well  as  that  they  ap- 
proved of  the  articles  of  our  manufacture ;  and  he  justified  the  present 
system  of  governing  our  East  India  possessions,  on  the  ground  both 
of  cheapness  and  responsibility.  In  conclusion,  the  honourable  mem- 
ber stated  that  measures  were  in  progress  for  the  reduction  of  taxation 
in  India,  as  it  was  the  interest  of  all  pai'ties  to  make  it  as  light  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Howard  (of  Morpeth)  who  stated  that  he  addressed  the  House 
for  the  first  time,  approved  of  the  system  proposed,  as  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  elevating  the  character  of  the  natives,  and  of  fitting  them  for 
offices  of  trust.  He  was  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  because  he  approved  of 
the  employment  and  advancement  of  the  natives. 

Mr.  Wynn  said  that  he  never  remembered  a  bill  which  occupied  so 
short  a  time,  exciting  so  little  interest  among  members.  He  still 
wished  to  see  some  clause  introduced  into  the  Bill,  to  regulate  the 
numbers  of  the  Board  of  Control,  as  well  as  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
as  he  did  not  think  the  House  pledged  to  retain  the  present  numbers. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  regulations  which  related  to  the  college  at 
Hayleybury,  and  he  should,  therefore,  on  the  motion  that  the  Bill  do 
pass,  move  a  clause  that  the  establishment  should  be  abolished,  also  with 
a  view  to  the  reservation  of  cadetships  for  the  sons  of  old  officers.  He 
also  objected  to  that  part  of  the  Bill  which  related  to  the  communica- 
tion, by  the  inferior  or  subordinate  governments,  of  their  acts,  to  the 
Supreme  Council,  as  he  considered  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
chaining  them  down,  and  of  diminishing  their  influence  over  the  na- 
tives. "With  reference  to  the  observations  as  to  the  despatches  of  the 
directors,  it  should  be  known  that  the  latter  were  not  wholly  to  be  at- 
tributed to  them,  inasmuch  as,  although  they  were  signed  by  them, 
paragraphs  were  frequently  inserted  by  the  Board  of  Control  inde- 
pendently of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  R.  Todd  contended  that  too  little  attention  was  paid  in  the 
Bill  to  the  interests  of  the  growers  of  East  India  sugar,  and  to  the 
manufacturers  of  Bengal,  and  this  was  done  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  West  India  proprietors.  Was  it  not  enough  that  this  body 
was  to  receive  20,000,000/.  of  British  money, — that  they  were  pro- 
tected by  an  armed  force  and  by  a  local  police, — was  not  this  enough 
without  having  an  entire  monopoly  of  the  sugar  trade  ?  He  consi- 
dered this  greatly  unjust  to  the  East  India  gi'owers  and  manufacturers. 

After  a  few  words  from  Sir  Harry  Verney,  who  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  the  provisions  of  the  bill, — 

Mr.  C.  Fergusson  expressed  himself  greatly  dissatisfied  with 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  He  objected  to  that  part  which 
gave  no  opportunity  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  laying  before  Par- 
liament, when  the  Board  of  Control  differed  from  them,  their  reasons 
for  the  course  they  proposed  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Macauley  said  they  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  by  petition. 

Mr.  C.  Fergusson  contended  that  they  ought  to  have  that  oppor- 
tunity without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  humiliating  mode  of 
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petition.  He  also  objected  to  the  system  proposed  with  respect  to 
the  other  presidencies  being  made  dependent  on  that  of  Bengal.  He 
likewise  was  opposed  to  the  clause  relating  to  slavery,  which  he  felt 
would  be  productive  of  injurious  effects.  Indeed  that  system  could 
be  scarcely  called  one  of  slavery,  which  was  domestic  servitude  of  the 
mildest  kind.  Another  part  of  the  Bill  to  which  he  objected,  was  that 
which  gave  to  the  Governor-General  the  power  of  making  regulations 
for  courts  of  justice  in  India,  by  which  the  governor  might  emancipate 
himself,  on  any  occasion,  from  their  jurisdiction.  He  should  prefer 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  courts  to  that  of  the  chartered  courts. 
The  people  of  India  would  prefer  those  courts  in  which  they  had 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  British  law.  But  by  the  power  given  ta 
the  Governor-General,  the  benefits  of  these  courts  might  be  taken 
away,  and  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  in  fact,  every 
protection  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  might  be  abrogated, — the  law 
of  inheritance  might  be  changed.  This,  he  contended,  was  a  power 
too  great  to  be  given  to  any  Governor-General,  with  his  five  council- 
lors. He  did  not  say  it  would  be  so  used,  but  they  ought  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  it.  It  was  extremely  unjust  to  the  presiden- 
cies of  Madras  and  Bombay,  that  they  should  thus  be  deprived,  or 
incur  the  risk  of  being  depiived,  of  the  protection  of  British  law.  He 
also  objected  to  that  part  of  the  bill  which  continued  the  establishment 
of  Hayleybury  College.  He  thought  an  equally  good  or  better  system 
of  preparation  for  employment  in  the  Company's  service  might  be 
had  at  private  seminaries.  The  next  part  to  which  he  objected  was 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  Directors,  which  would  tend  to  destroy 
the  independence  of  that  body.  As  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
bishops,  he  would  not  object  to  it,  but  it  should  be  on  the  express 
condition  that  no  expense  should  be  incurred.  The  present  expense 
was  166,000  rupees;  the  proposed  expense  he  understood  would  be 
229,000  rupees ;  making  a  difference  of  63,000,  which  he  thought 
greater  than  ought  to  be  incurred.  He  had  thus  stated  his  objections 
to  some  parts  of  the  Bill ;  but  he  would  not,  however,  oppose  tlie  third 
reading. 

Mr.  W.  Whitmore  admitted  that  the  Bill  had  been  greatly  im- 
proved in  the  Committee,  but  there  were  still  great  objections  to  many 
parts  of  it.  He  hoped  that  the  power  of  settlement  in  the  older  pro- 
vinces would  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  Indian  continent.  He 
concurred  with  the  honourable  Member  in  strongly  objecting  to  that 
part  of  the  Bill  which  subjected  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Justice  to  the 
controul  of  the  Govenor-General.  Where  the  government  was  so 
absolute  as  that  of  India,  there  should  be  two  or  three  places  where 
the  rule  of  law  should  be  superior  to  the  rule  of  government.  As  the 
Bill  now  stood,  it  would  tend  to  make  the  law  as  despotic  as  the  go- 
vernment itself.  He  could  not  but  regret  that  the  political  power  of 
the  Company  had  not  been  limited  to  10  years  instead  of  20:  at 
the  end  of  10  years  the  subject  might  be  re-opened,  not  only  without 
injury,  but  with  great  benefit;  but,  as  the  Bill  stood  at  present, 
Buch  discussion  was  precluded.     The  part  of  the  Bill  to  which  h^ 
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most  strongly  objected  was  that  of  the  protecting  duties  on  East  India 
sagar.  It  was  most  monsti'ous  and  unjust  to  the  people  of  India  and 
of  England,  and  he  was  surprised  that  such  a  principle  should  be 
adopted  by  a  government  professing  otherwise  such  wise  and  liberal 
doctrines  on  the  subject  of  commerce.  He  could  not  look  upon  it  in 
any  other  light  than  that  of  an  odious  tyranny,  which  restricted  the 
industry  of  the  cultivators  of  India,  and  gave  a  great  check  to  the 
manufacturing  energies  of  England;  and  he  hoped  that  before  long 
the  House  and  the  Country  would  see  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  more 
just  and  liberal  policy. 

Mr.  P.  Thomson,  referring  to  what  had  fallen  from  his  honourable 
friend  (Mr.  W.  Whitmore),  said  that  he  did  not  find  many  articles 
in  which  there  was  any  great  difference  in  the  duties  between  the  pro- 
duce of  the  East  Indies  and  that  of  other  places.  The  chief  articles 
in  which  the  difference  existed  were  coffee  and  sugar.  With  respect 
to  the  first,  he  would  admit  that  it  would  be  a  gi-eat  advantage  if  East 
India  coffee  was  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  coffee  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  effect  of  the  difference  of  duty  at  present  created  a  com- 
plete monopoly  in  favour  of  West  India  coffee  ;  and  the  price  must 
necessarily  rise,  and  the  consumption  be  diminished,  unless  it  was 
checked  by  an  equalization  of  the  duties.  (Hear.)  As  to  sugar,  he 
differed  much  from  his  honourable  friend  with  respect  to  the  power  of 
the  East  Indies  to  supply  us  with  the  quantity  sufficient  for  our  con- 
sumption, even  if  the  duties  were  equalized.  It  might  be  possible  to 
procure  the  supply  under  a  different  system  of  culture  ;  but  he  believed 
that  if  the  duties  were  equalized  to-morrow,  we  should  not  have  a 
much  greater  supply  than  at  present,  and  that  it  would  not  make  much 
difference  in  the  price.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  see  why,  on  any 
principle  of  justice.  East  India  sugar  should  be  placed  on  a  different 
footing  to  that  of  the  West  Indies.  (An  honourable  member  said 
"  and  tobacco.")  The  importation  of  tobacco  was  a  mere  matter  of 
revenue,  and  stood  upon  a  different  footing ;  but  with  respect  to 
sugar,  he  did  hope  that  a  day  would  soon  come,  when,  on  principles 
of  justice,  the  difference  of  duties  would  be  done  away  with  (hear) ; 
but  at  present  all  we  could  do  would  be  to  admit  the  principle  of 
justice,  and  practically  to  do  nothing  more.  He  believed  that  the 
fears  of  the  West  India  proprietors,  on  the  one  hand,  as  to  the  injury 
that  might  be  done  by  the  importation  of  East  India  sugar,  were  un- 
founded, and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expectations  of  those  who 
thought  that  great  quantities  of  East  India  sugar  would  be  imported  if 
the  duties  were  equalized,  were  equally  destitute  of  foundation.  At 
the  same  time,  looking  at  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  East 
India  tiade,  and  in  the  articles  and  manufactures  which  were  sent  out 
to  India,  he  did  hope  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  we  should 
be  able  to  exchange  our  cotton  and  other  manufactures  for  the  sugar 
and  other  produce  of  our  Indian  possessions.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  EwART  was  glad  to  hear  such  declarations  as  had  been  made 
by  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  which  he  thought  were  worthy 
of  a  wise  and  liberal  Government.     He  conceived  that  it  would  be 
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most  unjust  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  East  In- 
dian produce,  whilst  we  were  denying  to  that  Country  the  possibility 
of  coming  into  competition  with  our  other  possessions.  He  earnestly- 
hoped  that  Government  would  encourage  the  produce  of  free  labour, 
and  of  East  Indian  industry  generally,  which  must  have  the  effect  -of 
giving  a  vast  stimulus  to  our  own  commerce  and  manufactures. 

Mr.  Grant  would  not  at  that  hour  enter  into  any  general  conside- 
ration of  points  which  had  already  been  so  fully  discussed.  Referring 
to  what  had  fallen  from  an  honourable  member  on  the  suhject  of  the 
China  trade,  he  would  repeat  what  he  had  stated  on  his  first  intro- 
duction of  this  measure  to  the  House — that,  though  there  was  a  great 
repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  authorities  to  engage  in  foreign 
trade,  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  that  Country 
to  embark  in  foreign  commerce — a  disposition  so  strong,  that  the  Chi- 
nese authorities  themselves  found  it  impossible  to  control  it,  and  there* 
fore,  without  sanctioning  it  openly,  they  were  obliged  greatly  to  relax 
the  operations  of  the  laws  against  it.  This  was  proved  by  the  great 
extent  of  their  trade  with  India,  the  Eastern  islands,  and  particularly 
the  Country  trade,  in  which  they  were  the  successful  rivals  of  the 
British.  The  authorities  of  China  had  come  to  the  determination  of 
admitting  instead  of  prohibiting  goods.  In  the  case  of  opium,  the 
Emperor  having  sent  a  despatch  to  the  Viceroy  of  Canton,  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  the  importation  of  that  drug,  received  for  answer 
from  that  officer,  that  he  had,  upon  experiment,  found  it  impossible  to 
do  so.  It  was  impossible  not  to  admit  that  China  and  the  Eastern 
islands  would  share  the  common  impulse  which  would  be  given  to 
India  by  the  new  arrangements,  without  making  any  specific  effortA 
for  that  object.  It  had  been  an  objection  to  the  Bill  that  the  name  of 
the  natives  had  not  been  introduced  into  it.  The  answer  to  this  charge 
was,  that  every  part  of  the  Bill  was  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the 
natives.  The  very  admission  of  Europeans  was  calculated  to  have  a 
favourable  eifect  on  the  native  population  of  India.  For  the  sake  of 
the  native  population,  also,  that  great  principle  was  advanced,  of 
establishing  a  similar  code  of  laws  for  both  them  and  the  Europeans. 
Never  would  he  admit  that  the  interests  of  the  natives  did  not  form 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  measure,  or  were  kept  out  of  sight  in 
framing  it.  In  conclusion,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  thanked 
the  House  for  the  candid  and  courteous  tone  in  which  the  measure  had 
been  discussed. 


The  Bill  was  then  read  a  third  time ;  but,  before  it  was  passed,  a 
variety  of  clauses,  provisions,  orders,  and  amendments,  were  moved  by 
different  Members,  on  different  subjects,  which  can  be  better  stated 
in  a  brief  outline  narrative  than  by  giving  each  in  full  detail. 

Mr,  Wynn  proposed  that  one-fourth  of  the  military  appointments 
as  cadets  should  be  reserved,  as  a  matter  of  right,  for  the  sons  of  mi- 
litary officers  who  had  served  ten  years  in  India.  This  was  warmly 
supported  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  spoke  from  experience  of  the 
great  merits  of  the  Indian  army,  and  their  strong  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  asserted  that  such  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  their  — -^ 
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to  appointments  in  the  service,  would  give  universal  satisfaction  to  all 
classes  of  officers  in  India.  It  was,  however  opposed  by  Mr.  Fergus- 
son,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Wilks,  and  Mr.  Grant;  so  that  Mr.  Wynn 
declined  pressing  it  to  a  division ;  and  it  was  accordingly  negatived 
without. 

Mr.  Shiel  proposed  that  a  provision  should  be  made  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  well  as  the  Protestant, 
Episcopal,  and  Presbyterian  ;  which  was  also  opposed  and  negatived 
without  a  division. 

Several  other  less  important  amendments  were  proposed  by  different 
Members,  but  all  of  them  were  rejected ;  and,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  Bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons :  so  that  it 
will  now,  no  doubt,  with  all  its  defects,  soon  become  the  law  of  the 
Jand  :  and  another  twenty  years  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  altered. 
The  people  of  England,  however,  have  had  sufficient  warning  on  this 
subject :  and  since  not  a  single  meeting  has  taken  place,  nor  a  single 
petition  been  sent  up  from  any  town  in  England,  against  any  portion 
of  the  Bill,  or  even  against  shortening  the  term  of  its  duration,  it  is 
clear  that  the  selfishness  of  mercantile  or  pecuniary  interest,  was  the 
chief  motive  of  the  opposition  to  the  India  Monopoly  in  the  great  sea- 
ports and  trading  towns  of  the  country  ;  for  the  Trade  to  China  being 
thrown  open,  that  was  all  they  seemed  to  care  for :  and  provided  they 
could  employ  their  shipping,  obtain  a  good  profit  on  the  outward 
cargoes  of  manufactured  goods,  and  secure  a  good  return  by  the  im- 
port of  cheap  tea, — the  political,  moral,  and  religious  interests,  of  the 
hundred  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  India,  might  be  allowed  to 
take  cai'e  of  themselves  ! 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS.- July  29. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea  to  defeat  the  Irish 
Church  Bill,  by  moving  tliat  the  report  upon  it  should  be  received 
this  day  six  months ;  which,  in  Pai'liamentary  fiction,  means  that  it 
should  not  be  received  at  all.  On  a  division,  however,  there  appeared 
— For  the  amendment  of  Lord  Winchelsea,  30;  against  it,  G8. 
Various  other  unimportant  amendments  were  moved  by  other  Peers  ; 
some  of  which  were  adopted,  and  others  rejected  :  when  the  Report 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  Bill  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  on  the 
following  day. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— July  29. 

In  the  morning  sitting,  the  House  proceeded  in  Committee  with 
several  of  the  clauses  of  the  Slavery  Abolition  Bill;  but  without  any 
important  changes  being  made  in  it. 

In  the  evening  sitting,  Mr.  O'Connell  moved  that  John  Joseph 
Jjawson,  and  James  William  Lawson,  one  the  printer,  and  the  other 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Times,  should  be  called  to  the  bar. 
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This  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Methuen,  who  moved  that  the  order  for 
so  calling  them  to  the  bar  should  be  discharged;  which  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Robinson,  and  supported  by  Colonel  Evans,  Sir  Robert 
Inglis,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Mr.  Bannerman,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord 
Althorp,  Mr.  Tynte,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 

Mr.  Harvey  said  that  he  would  strongly  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  plan  originally  suggested  by  his  honourable  friend  the  Member 
for  Sheffield,  who  advocated  the  propriety  of  limiting  each  Member  to 
a  certain  period  of  time  for  his  speeches,  excepting  only  the  Ministers, 
and  those  who,  on  introducing  motions  of  which  they  had  given  notice, 
might  require  more  time  for  the  development  of  their  views.  It  was 
too  much  the  fashion  in  that  House  and  in  the  Country,  to  estimate 
the  importance  of  speeches  by  the  length  at  which  they  appeared  in 
the  newspapers ;  but  a  better  rule  would  be  to  measure  their  value  by 
the  number  of  thoughts  instead  of  the  number  of  lines  that  they  con- 
tained. If  honourable  Members  could  but  once  he  placed  under  the 
restrictions  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time  for  the  delivery  of  their  sen- 
timents, they  would  soon  apply  themselves  to  learn  the  art  of  conden- 
sation ;  and  while  each  Member  would  then  have  a  fair  chance  of 
being  heard  in  his  turn,  the  speeches  being  shorter  and  better,  would 
have  a  greater  chance  of  being  more  faithfully  reported  ;  and  the 
Member,  the  House,  the  reporters,  and  the  Country,  would  all  be 
better  satisfied.  (Hear,  hear.)  Nor  would  this  be  felt  to  be  an  injus- 
tice ;  for  as  any  Member  who  should  be  speaking  at  three  o  clock,  is 
now  cut  short  in  his  oration  by  the  Speaker  leaving  the  Chair;  all  that 
would  be  necessary  would  be  to  have  a  quarter-of-an-hour-glass  by 
the  side  of  the  Speaker,  which  should  cause  a  musical  bell  to  sound 
when  it  was  run  out ;  and  from  that  sound  the  Member  would  learn 
that  his  time  was  expended,  and  the  reporters,  warned  by  the  same 
signal,  would  desist  from  their  task,  and  instead  of  saying  in  their 
reports,  "  Here  the  Speaker  left  the  Chair/'  they  would  have  to  state, 
**  Here  the  honourable  Member's  sand  was  run  out," — when  he  would 
cease  to  be  either  heard  or  reported  ;  and  would,  by  one  or  two  expe- 
ririients  of  this  kind,  be  soon  disciplined  into  the  art  of  bringing  his 
thoughts  into  the  shortest  possible  compass;  and  thus  facilitating 
public  business,  as  well  as  making  his  speeches  more  worthy  of  being 
read.  He  was  quite  ?ure  that  the  House  would  be  advancing  its  ovvu 
reputation,  and  that  it  would  acquire  a  more  matured  character  for  its 
deliberations,  if  the  suggestion  of  his  honourable  friend  the  Member 
for  Sheffield  was  adopted.  It  would  get  rid  of  that  talk,  in  which  it 
wasted  so  much  of  its  time,  and  it  would  no  longer  be  considered  a 
test  of  merit  that  a  man  had  made  a  long  speech.  They  all  knew  how 
common  it  was  at  present  to  ask,  respecting  a  new  Member  who  was 
making  a  speech,  "  Well,  how  does  he  get  on  ?"  and  then  the  reply 
was  "Pretty  well;  but  he  has  only  spoken  forty  minutes."  The  test 
of  excellence  in  public  oratory  at  present  was  the  length  of  time ; 
whereas,  it  was  his  opinion  that  he  was  the  best  man  who  could  state 
the  most  facts  in  the  fewest  words  or  the  shortest  time.  If  such  a  s»ig- 
gestion  as  that  of  the  honourable  Member  for  Sheffield  were  adopted, 
there  would  be  much  less  talking  in  the  House  than  there  was  at  pre- 
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gent,  and  they  would  no  longer  need  to  be  alarmed  lest  the  sittings  of 
the  House  should  not  terminate  till  the  end  of  September.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr.  O'DwYER,  Mr.  Hume,  and  Mr.  Agltonby,  approved  of  the 
course  taken  by  Mr.  O'Conncll,  as  the  only  one  open  to  him  to 
pursue;  and  thought  he  could  not  now  retract  or  withdraw  his  motion, 
Without  abandoning  at  once  the  privileges  of  the  House. 

A  division  then  took  place,  when  the  numbers  were — For  Mr. 
O'Connell's  motion,  50;  against  it,  153. 

On  the  re-admission  of  strangers  iuto  the  gallery,  the  House  was 
about  to  proceed  to  the  order  of  the  day,  for  consideiing  the  Slavery 
Abolition  Bill  in  Committee,  when  Mr.  O'Connell  rose  and  said: — 
"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  perceive  strangers  in  the  gallery ;"  upon 
which  the  Speaker  announced,  "  Strangers  must  withdraw."  The 
cries  of  "  Clear  the  gallery  ! "  were  then  heard  from  the  doorkeepers 
and  messengers  without;  and  in  a  h\v  minutes,  every  individual,  ex- 
cepting only  the  Members  and  officers  of  the  House,  was  expelled. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  on  the  Slavery  Abolition 
Bill;  and  sat  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  from  about  seven  till  one 
o'clock,  with  closed  doors.  The  appearance  of  the  House  was  remark- 
ably vacant,  as  the  attendance  of  Members  was  but  slender,  while  not 
merely  the  gallery,  but  all  the  space  under  it,  near  the  door,  was  en- 
tirely unoccupied.  Nearly  100  Members,  who  had  been  drawn  down 
to  the  House  by  curiosity,  to  see  the  issue  of  this  personal  contest, 
withdrew  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  and  never  returned  again  ;  so  that 
during  the  rest  of  the  evening  there  were  never  more  than  about  100 
Members  present.  As  there  were  neither  strangers  to  hear,  nor  re- 
porters to  record  and  publish,  what  was  said,  the  speeches  were  shorter^ 
less  oratorical,  and  more  business-like,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt,  that  if  reporting  were  suspended  but  for  a  single 
month,  the  Members  would,  of  their  own  accord,  reduce  the  length  of 
their  speeches  to  the  standard  we  have  suggested, — of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes  for  all  occasional  speeches,  and  an  hour  at 
the  utmost  for  opening  great  measures,  with  half  an  horn*  for  reply  ; 
which  would  be  abundantly  sufficient :  and  if  made  imperatively 
binding  on  all,  would  not  be  felt  to  be  a  hardship  by  any. 

In  the  progress  of  the  Bill  in  Committee,  a  motion  was  made  to 
allow  the  Slaves  the  option  of  receiving  a  certain  sum  of  wages,— a 
halfpenny  per  hour  for  the  male,  and  two-thirds  of  that  sum  for  the 
female, —  in  lieu  of  the  provisions  and  clothes  now  found  by  the  master; 
and  another  for  prohibiting  the  punishment  of  flogging  altogether, 
even  in  the  hands  of  a  magistrate,  both  of  which,  however,  were  lost 
on  divisions. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS.— July  80. 

The  question  of  the  blockade  of  Portugal,  and  the  brilliant  exploit  of        , . 
Captain  Napier,  in  the  capture  of  Don  Miguel's  fleet,  were  the  topics        | 
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of  debate  and  convei-sation  among  the  Lords  to-day  ;  and  though  the 
party  spirit  of  both  Whigs  and  Tories  was  seen  in  the  speeches  from 
each  side,  yet  all  parties  did  ample  justice  to  the  skill  and  gallantry 
of  Captain  Napier's  exploit. 

The  Irish  Church  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  54  ;  the  numbers  being — For  the  Bill,  135;  Against  it,  81. 
Among  the  opponents  of  the  third  reading  were  Lord  Eldon,  Lord 
Eilenborough,  Lord  Longford,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Lord  Wyiiibrd,  Lord  Bexley,  and  the  Earl  of  Had- 
dington ;  the  latter,  however,  tliough  speaking  against  it,  declining  to 
vote  at  all.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  though  he  did  not  entirely 
approve  of  the  Bill,  thought  it  was  necessary  that  something  should 
be  done,  and  on  that  ground  he  tolerated,  as  it  were,  the  experiment 
row  making;  which  v^'oiild  g'ive  the  Church  breathing  time  to  consider 
of  its  future  interests,  and  thus  reform  itself. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— July  30. 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  to  consider  the  money  clauses  of  the 
Slavery  Abolition  Bill,  these  having  been  deferred  by  common  con- 
sent to  tliis  day,  and  the  attendance  was  tolerably  full  for  a  morning 
sitting,  though  nothing  like  what  it  ought  to  have  been  on  so  import- 
ant a  question  as  that  of  voting  away  twenty  millions  of  the  pub- 
lic money  for  the  purchase  of  that  which  ought  not  to  cost  anything  if 
obtained ;  but  which,  in  this  case,  was  to  be  paid  for  before  it  was  at- 
tained at  all. 

The  Galbry  was  filled  with  strangers  as  usual,  and  the  reporters 
were  in  their  places.  JNIr.  O'Connell  was  expected  to  have  moved  for 
their  exclusion  as  before :  but  in  consequence  of  what  had  ajjpeared, 
from  the  reporters,  in  the  Times  of  this  morning,  he  intended  not  to 
press  that  motion.  The  article  alluded  to  was  a  sort  of  manifesto, 
signed  by  the  reporters,  which  began  by  expressing  their  sincere  respect 
for  the  great  body  of  the  House,  their  entire  satisfaction  at  its  deci- 
sion respecting  themselves,  and  concluded  thus : — 

*  The  reporters,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  state,  publicly  and  explicitly,  that 
they  will  this  day  return  to  their  duty  as  usual,  and  that,  out  of  respect  to 
the  House  ef  Commous,  and  to  prevent  incouveuieuce  to  the  public,  they 
will  for  the  future  deal  with  Mr.  O'Conriell  as  with  other  Members  of  the 
House,  no  better  and  no  worse,  though  they  cannot  help  feeling  tlie  bitter- 
est scorn  and  contempt  for  the  malignant  and  malicious  falsehood  by  which 
tlicy  were  provoked,  but  which,  on  reflection,  they  are  inclined  to  believe 
they  almost  degraded  themselves  by  noticing. 

'  The  reporters,  in  conclusion,  beg  to  call  attention  to  this  point — that 
they  have  not  altempted  to  resent,  and  that  thej'  are  sensil^le  it  would  have 
been  great  presumption  in  them  if  they  had  attempted  to  resent,  anything 
that  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  said  of  them  in  his  place  in 
the  House.  The  spiteful  slander  complained  of  was  uttered  elsewhere — 
not  in  Parliament.' 

As  tha  affair  is  thus  terminated,  we  shrJl  not  revive  it  by  any  com* 
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ment  of  our  own.  But  we  cannot  help  saying  that  both  parties  in  the 
quarrel  were  to  blame :  Mr.  O'Connell  for  vituperating  the  reporters 
in  an  assembly  where  they  were  not  present :  and  the  reporters  for 
avenging  themselves  to  the  injury  of  the  whole  public  by  the  mode  to 
which  they  resorted,  of  not  reporting  Mr.  O'Connell's  speeches,  in  his 
place,  as  a  Member  of  the  Legislature.  As  both,  however,  conceive 
that  they  have  obtained  a  triumph  by  the  issue  of  the  affair,  we  hope 
that  each  will  enjoy  it  in  moderation,  and  that  there  will  be  hence- 
forward mutual  forbearance,  if  not  mutual  good-will.  Everything 
that  we  have  heard  or  seen  in  the  progress  of  the  affair,  confirms  us, 
however,  in  the  opinion  we  have  already  expressed,  that  it  would  be 
far  better  that  the  House  should  employ  reporters  of  its  own,  in  the 
manner  we  have  before  described ;  and  then  such  complaints  and 
contentions  as  these  would  never  again  be  likely  to  occur. 

In  the  Committee  on  the  Slavery  Abolition  Bill,  Sir  Eardley 
WiLMOT  moved,  as  an  amendment  on  the  compensation  clause,  that 
the  blank  should  be  filled  up  with  15  instead  of  20  millions;  on  the 
ground  of  the  distress  of  the  people  of  England,  which  could  not  bear 
any  addition  to  their  present  burthens  without  increased  suffering. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  Mr.  Fryer,  Mr.  Wason,  Mr.  Harvey,  and 
Mr.  Aglionby,  opposed  the  grant  of  20  millions,  as  extravagant  and 
imnecessary  :  and  Mr.  Stanley,  Lord  Althorp,  and  Mr.  Fowell 
Buxton  advocated  the  grant.  The  speech  of  the  latter  gentleman 
is  so  curious,  that  we  give  it  entire — as  far  as  relates  to  that  subject,  at 
least. 

'  Mr.  Buxton,  after  passing  a  high  eulogium  on  Mr.  Stephen,  proceeded 
to  say  that  there  was  not  one  clause  in  the  Bill,  however  curious  it  might 
appear,  that  he  would  support  with  more  pleasure  than  the  grant  of 
20,000,000/, ;  and  if  any  degree  of  reproach  attached  to  those  who  voted 
for  it,  he  was  prepared  to  take  his  share.  The  amount  was  ftir  surpassing 
what  he  thought  the  actual  value  of  the  Slaves ;  and  if  the  Government 
•were  only  to  wait  till  next  year,  they  might  buy  emancipation  at  a  quarter 
of  the  present  price  ;  but  then,  in  what  state  would  the  Colonies  be  ?  He 
supported  the  grant  for  this  reason  :  if  emancipation  was  not  given,  more 
than  20,000,000/  would  be  spent  in  military  preparations ;  and  what  was 
worse,  it  would  be  against  men  who  were  merely  asserting  their  natural 
rights.  He  would  muchratherjiivc  double,  or  any  amount  to  the  planter,  than 
have  such  a  thing  happen.  The  Government  was  entitled  to  jj^reat  praise 
for  the  measure,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  be  supported  by  the  Country. 
He  was  quite  aware  that  the  people  were  suffering  great  distress,  but  he 
very  well  knew  they  would  suffer  a  little  more  hardship,  rather  than  lose  all 
the  benefits  of  the  Bill.  If  it  was  not  passed,  they  would  lose  the  Colo- 
nies ;  were  they  not  cheap  at  the  price  of  20,000,000/.  ?  It  would  put  an 
end  to  that  murderous  system  of  depopulatitm  which  had  been  so  long  going 
on  in  the  West  Indies.  It  would  extinguish  Slavery,  and  it  was  possible, 
in  his  opinion  it  was  certain,  to  altogether  extinguish  the  Slave  Trade; 
and  also,  it  would  go  a  very  great  way  towards  abolishing  Slavery  in  the 
world.  For  all  those  benefits  would  the  people  p^vudge  such  a  sum  ?  The 
Government,  he  was  sure,  would  receive  the  co-operation  of  the  Slaves 
themselves — they  would  repay  their  debt  of  gratitude  by  their  industry  and 
their  peaceable  conduct  in  their  new  situation.  (Cheers.)  He  said  the 
body  of  delegates^  though  against  him  on  the  compensation  clause,  were  a 
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most  excellent  body  of  men  ;  but  if  they  were  opposed  to  him,  he  had  one 
great  name  on  his  side ;  he  could  not  name  him  now  without  feelings  of 
emotion — he  meant  Mr.  Wilberforce  ;  he  bore  a  high  testimony  to  the 
character  of  that  gentleman,  and  regretted  that  he  had  not  lived  to  see  the 
cause  he  had  so  long  and  so  ably  advocated  carried  into  full  execution.' 

It  was  the  great  object  of  the  Ministers  to  divide  upon  this  gi\int 
before  three  o'clock  :  as  by  the  regulation  of  the  House,  as  soon  as  that 
hour  arrives,  the  Speaker  leaves  the  Chair,  even  if  a  Member  should 
be  in  the  middle  of  his  speech.  Accordingly  the  greatest  impatience 
was  manifested  as  that  hour  drew  nigh  :  and  this  led  to  a  clamour  of 
a  most  unjust  and  indecent  kind.  At  half-past  two,  Mr.  Herries, 
formerly  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown — a  very  eminent  financier 
—an  old  Member  of  Parliament, — and  a  very  opulent  and  influential 
man,  addressed  the  House  on  the  subject  of  this  grant :  but  though  he 
is  one  of  those  Members  who  very  rarely  trouble  the  House  at  all, 
and  when  he  does,  always  for  a  brief  period,  it  was  no  sooner  disco- 
vered that  he  condemned  both  the  grant  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  to  be  raised,  than  a  host  of  coughers  and  clamourers,  even  in  this 
sober  hour  of  the  morning,  were  arrayed  against  him,  with  a  view  to 
put  him  down.  He  complained  of  this,  as  well  he  might,  but  in 
vain  :  and  continued  to  receive  the  most  ungcntlemanly  and  unwar- 
rantable interruptions  to  the  end  of  his  speech. 

Mr.  Aglionby,  who  followed  him,  though  also  one  of  those  Mem- 
bers who  address  the  House  but  seldom,  and  always  briefly  and 
much  to  the  purpose,  met  with  the  same  clamour;  though  he  conti- 
nued to  speak  on,  till  the  hour  of  three  arriving,  the  Chairman  an- 
nounced that  he  must  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again, 
when  the  Members  were  obliged  to  adjourn. 

In  the  evening  it  was  intended  to  resume  the  debate  on  the  twenty- 
millions  grant ;  but  several  members  having  notices  of  motions  on  the 
books,  this  could  not  be  done  without  their  consent.  ,  Mr.  Roebuck 
was  the  first  on  the  list,  for  his  motion  on  Education ;  and  being 
applied  to,  he  consented  to  give  way,  if  all  those  below  him  would  do 
the  same :  but  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  who  came  next,  declining  to  give 
way,  Mr.  Roebuck  accordingly  proceeded. 

At  the  time  of  making  the  proposition  for  those  who  had  motions 
to  give  precedence  to  the  Government,  there  were  about  100  Members 
in  the  House  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  question  of 
Education  was  to  come  on,  these  were  quickly  reduced  to  50  ;  which 
was  about  the  number  present  during  tlie  whol6  of  Mr.  Roebuck's 
address.  This  occupied  about  an  hour;  and  every  moment  of  it  was 
well  employed — as  the  speech  was  remarkably  close  in  its  facts  and 
arguments,  clear  in  its  delivery,  and  important  in  all  its  statements.  It 
occupies  a  fair  space  in  the  Times,  compared  with  the  length  to  which 
other  speeches  are  generally  given  :  but  to  shew  the  spirit  of  that 
Journal,  when  it  has  to  speak  of  any  one  opposed  to  it  on  any  point 
of  dispute,  and  towards  whom  it  therefore  has  a  feeling  of  hostility, 
wc  give  the  passage  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  the  following  day . 
t  is  this : — 
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*  Mr.  Roel)ucl{  hronglit  forward  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  House 
\\oukl,  with  the  smallest  possible  delay,  consider  the  means  of  estahlishiiig 
a  system  of  national  education.  Alter  some  discussion,  the  resolution  was 
withdrawn.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  ackuowledginj^  the  receipt  of 
upwards  of  five  printed  columns  of  "breach  of  privilege,"  which  Mr.  Roe- 
buck, we  believe,  most  condescendingly  offered  to  our  contemporaries  as 
well  as  to  ourselves,  as  the  speech  he  delivered  last  night ;  hut  being  under 
the  terror  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  vote  of  Monday,  we  dare  not  publish  it.  Pre- 
ferring the  lesser  breach  and  the  lesser  evil,  we  adhere  to  our  own  report. 
Mr.  Roebuck  will,  of  course,  "  shame  the  dogs  and  print  it"  in  the  form  of 
a  pamphlet,  and  then  Mr.  OX'onnell  uill  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
the  production  before  the  House  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  by  way  of  punish- 
ment for  Mr.  Roebuck  having  expressed  the  not  very  unreasonable  wish 
that  Mr.  O'Connell  had  l)rought  forward  documents  rather  than  assertions^ 
which  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  often  hazarded  and  as  often  retracted.^ 

In  the  same  paper,  the  Times  accuses  those  who  voted  for  Mr. 
O'Connell's  motion,  as  aiming  a  blow  at  the  liberty  of  the  press  :  than 
■which,  we  can  declare  for  ourselves,  that  nothing  was  ever  further  fiom 
our  intention ;  and  we  believe  the  other  members  of  the  minority  to 
be  equally  free  from  any  such  motive  or  view.  This  is  the 
passage  : — 

'  Who,  then,  were  Mr.  O'Connell's  bottle-holders  on  the  occasion  ?  Look 
in  another  column  and  reckon  fifty  of  them,  including  tellers.  Out  of  the 
fifty,  tbirty-seven  were  new  members, — men  who,  before  the  representative 
system  was  purged,  had  never  been  trusted  with  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons, — and  whose  first  requital  of  the  confidence  placed  in  them  by  a 
Teibinned  constituency,  has  been  a  blow  at  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Of  and 
for  England  we  are  happy  to  state,  that  although  her  members  exceed  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  united,  in  the  projiortion  of  more  than  three  to  one,  yet  of 
the  fifty  who  were  iox  dragging  our  printer  and  brother  proprietor  to  the  bar, 
only  thirty-six  individuals  from  every  part  of  England  could  be  mustered. 
The  gratitude  of  the  press  is  thevefore  due  in  a  larger  degree  to  Irish 
gentlemen  tarred  with  Mr.  O'ConneWs  stick,  than  either  to  Englishmen  or 
Scotchmen,  for  this  departure  from  all  former  precedents  in  favour  of  the 
subjugation  of  the  press.' 

We  will  say  nothing  of  the  elegance  of  the  epithets  employed,  or  the 
good  laste  and  feeling  of  the  whole  paragraph  ;  but  we  must  protest 
against  the  assumption  that  any  blow  was  either  aimed  or  meditated 
against  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  object  of  the  motion  for  calling 
(not  dragging  as  it  is  falsely  called)  the  proprietor  and  ])rintcr  of  the 
Times  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  to  obtain  from  them, 
— the  only  persons  whose  connection  with  the  paper  could  be  legally 
recognized  or  proved, — as  these  are  the  only  parties  whose  names  are 
entered  as  guarantees  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  Paper  at  the  Stamp 
OfBce, — such  explanations  as  the  House  might  deem  necessary,  as  to 
the  grounds  on  which  the  reporters  attached  to  the  establishment 
chose  to  misrepresent  the  proceedings  of  the  House ;  for  it  is  undoubt- 
edly misropresenlation  to  give  the  speeches  of  Members  generally,  and 
"ivilfully  and  designedly  entirely  to  suppress  the  speeches  of  any  one 
individual,  and  especially  one  who  occupies  so  large  a  share  of  public 
attention  as  the  Member  for  the  City  of  Dublin— the  head  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  powerful  party  in  Ireland,  and  an  able  and  influential 
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man.  If  the  reporters,  who  were  the  original  suppressors,  or  the 
Editors,  who  ahetted  tlieir  suppression,  could  have  been  called  to  tl^e 
bar,  instead  cf  the  proprietor  and  printer,  this  would  no  doubt  have 
been  done;  but  the  technicalities  and  forms  of  law  and  usage  presented 
impediments  to  this  course.  It  was  never  meant,  however,  by  calling 
any  parties  to  the  bar,  to  aim  a  blow  at  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  object  was  to  make  that  liberty  of  the  press  more  useful, 
by  ensuring,  as  I'ar  as  the  effect  of  these  proceedings  could  do,  a  more 
fair  and  impartial  use  of  it  towards  all  parties :  and  looking  over  the 
list  of  names,  which  will  be  found  among  the  divisions  in  another  page, 
we  do  not  see  one  among  the  whole  number  who  could  be  justly 
accused  of  hostility  to  the  freedom  of  the  press  ;  or  who  would  not 
have  been  likely  to  have  taken  exactly  the  same  course,  whether  it 
were  the  Times  or  the  Chronicle,  the  Spectator  or  the  Age,  that  should 
have  practised  the  wilful  suppression,  which  consiituted  the  matter  of 
complaint.  The  Times,  however,  has  a  great  circulation,  and,  conse- 
quently, great  power.  It  feels  this;  and  may,  therefore,  with  impu- 
nity, set  all  opposition  at  defiance.  But  if  its  power  were  ten  times 
as  great  as  it  is,  it  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  influence  us  in 
the  formation  of  our  opinions,  or  the  direction  of  our  votes ; — we  owe 
it  no  obligation,  we  bear  it  no  ill-will ;  we  agree  with  it  when  we  think 
it  right,  we  differ  from  it  when  we  think  it  wrong,  though  we  will 
never  willingly  do  it  an  injustice  ; — we  should  be  glad  of  its  commenda- 
tions, and  sorry  to  receive  its  censure;  but  neither  the  hope  of  the 
one,  nor  the  fear  of  the  other,  will  ever,  we  hope,  induce  us  to  speak, 
write, or  vote,  otherwise  than  we  conscientiously  deem  lobe  just,  without 
reference  to  any  other  consideration  whatever. 

After  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion,  that  the  House  should  pledge  itself, 
early  in  the  ensuing  session,  to  devise  a  plan  of  National  Education, 
which  should  be  compulsory  on  all  classes,  was  put ;  it  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Grote,  who  expressed  his  entire  approbation  of  its  object. 

Lord  Althorp  agreed  with  both  the  preceding  speakers  as  to  the 
ralue  of  education  generally,  but  doubted  whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
make  it  either  national  or  compulsory,  and  recommended  Mr.  Roebuck 
to  content  himself  with  having  explained  his  views,  and  to  withdraw 
his  motion. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL  opposed  the  motion  of  National  Education,  and 
contended  that  the  chief  advocates  of  this  system  in  France  were  in- 
fluenced by  a  desire  to  unchristianize  the  Country. 

Sir  Robert  Inglts  spoke  in  favor  of  the  labours  of  the  two  Uni- 
versities: Mr.  Hume  defended  the  French  from  the  imputations  of 
Mr.  O'Connell,  and  supported  Mr.  Roebuck's  views.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  though  desirous  of  extending  education,  thought  it  highly  ob- 
jectionable for  the  House  to  pledge  itself  to  devise  in  another  Session, 
such  a  plan  as  that  laid  down  by  Mr.Roebuck.  Mr.  Wilks  expressed 
his  earnest  desire  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  towards  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  :  and  Mr.  Roebuck  made  a  short  reply,  in  whicK 
he  rebutted  the  imputation  of  Mr.  O'Connell  as  to  the  motives  of  the 
French  in  promoting  national  education;  but,  under  the  circumstances 
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of  the  case,  and  in  deference  to  the  ;yishes  of  the  House,  he  consented 
to  withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  Charles  Buller  next  addressed  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
his  motion,  which  was  couched  in  the  following  terms : 

^That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  in  order  to  satisfy  tlie  just  ex- 
pectations of  the  people,  it  is  necessary  that  such  extensive  reductions  be 
made  in  the  public  expenditure  as  shall  effectually  diminish  the  burdens  of 
the  Country ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  to  make 
such  arrangements  previous  to  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  respecting 
the  effective  and  non-effective  services  of  the  military,  naval,  civil,  and  co- 
lonial establishments,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  this  object.' 

After  some  little  contest  between  Mr.  Stanley,  Mr.  Buller,  and 
Lord  Althorp,  whether  or  not  this  was  a  mere  abstract  proposition 
that  would  lead  to  no  practical  result,  Mr.  Buller  proceeded  to  support 
his  views,  as  to  the  necessity  and  practicability  of  reducing  expendi- 
ture in  almost  every  branch  of  the  State,  and  reducing  Taxation  in  a 
corresponding  degree ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  showed  clearly  — 
first,  that  when  the  present  Ministers  sat  on  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House,  they  contended  that  a  much  smaller  army,  navy,  ordnance, 
and  colonial  establishment,  than  those  now  maintained  by  themselves, 
were  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  the  State:  and  secondly,  that  in 
past  periods  of  our  history,  under  Tory  Governments,  and  in  a  time 
of  war,  there  were  many  branches  of  our  public  service  more  eco- 
nomical than  at  present.  Mr,  Bailer's  speech  occupied  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  was  full  of  very  important  financial  state- 
ments in  detail.  But  the  number  of  Members,  which  had  not  ex- 
ceeded fifty  during  Mr.  Roebuck's  excellent  speech  on  education,  was 
reduced  to  about  forty,  during  Mr.  Buller 's  equally  important  one  on 
the  reduction  of  expenditure  and  taxation. 

Mr.  Buckingham  rose  to  second  the  motion  of  Mr.  Buller;  and 
had  proceeded  for  about  ten  minuties  to  urge  various  arguments  in  its 
support,  when 

Sir  John  Sebright  rose  and  moved  that  the  House  should  he 
counted. 

The  gallery  was  accordingly  cleared,  all  strangers  were  ordered  to 
withdraw,  and  the  Speaker  j)roceeded  to  count  the  House ;  when, 
unluckily  for  Sir  John  Sebi"ight,  whose  object  it  was  to  have  the 
House  adjourned,  the  number  present  was  exactly  40 — so  that  the 
Speaker  called  upon  Mr.  Buckingham  to  proceed. 

The  gallery  was  again  opened,  strangers  admitted,  and  Mr. 
Buckingham  proceeded  to  enforce  the  ncces.sity  of  such  a  Resolu- 
tion as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Buller  being  acceded  to  by  the  Minis- 
ters, if  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  Country  some 
gi'ound  of  hope  or  confidence,  that  between  this  and  the  next  Ses- 
sion, measures  would  be  taken  to  give  financial  relief  to  the  Country. 
He  shewed  that  in  every  department,  our  establishments,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  were  far  greater  than  was  necessary  for  cflliciency 
of  service  ;  and  contended  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  crime  and 
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misery  under  which  the  Country  suffered,  arose  from  the  pressure  of 
extravagant  expenditure  and  excessive  taxation — both  of  which  it 
was  the  duty,  as  it  would  be  said  to  be  the  interest,  of  the  Ministers, 
to  pledge  themselves  to  reduce. 

Lord  Althorp  admitted  that  the  reduction  of  expenditure  and 
of  taxation  was  an  object  to  which  the  Government  should  constantly 
direct  its  attention  :  and  he  contended  that  in  this  respect  it  had 
already  redeemed  its  pledges,  and  done  all  that  it  was  practicable  to 
do.  He  did  not  think  the  honourable  Member's  motion  would  lead 
to  any  practical  result ;  but  as  he  did  not  wish  altogether  to  negative 
it,  he  would  propose  another  in  its  stead :  not  that  he  thought  his 
own  very  useful,  but  it  would  at  least  recognise  what  had  been  done 
in  the  past,  as  well  as  advert  to  what  might  be  done  in  the  future; 
and  on  these  grounds  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  receive  a  ready  assent. 
He  would  move  therefore  the  following  as  an  amendment : — 

*  That,  while  this  House  acliiiowledges  with  satisfaction  that  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  public  expenditure,  and  by  the  financial  arrangements 
carried  into  effect,  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  taxation  in  the  last  and  the 
present  Session  to  an  amount  exceeding  3,000,000/.  annually,  they  feel  it 
their  duty  to  affirm  the  determination  to  which  they  have  already  come,  to 
adhere  to  the  just  principles  of  a  wise  economy,  and  to  apply  those  prin- 
ciples to  all  departments  of  the  State,  paying  a  due  regard  to  the  national 
engagements  and  to  the  interests  of  the  public  service.' 

Mr.  Fryer  acknowledged  his  belief  that  the  Ministers  were  really 
influenced  by  good  intentions,  but  contended  that  these  alone  would 
not  do,  as  the  people  expected  acts  ;  and,  unless  reductions  were  really 
made,  as  well  as  promised,  the  Ministers  must  go  out,  and  give  place 
to  those  who  would  meet  the  people's  wishes. 

Mr.  H.L.  BuLWER,  Mr.  Hume,  Col.  Evans,  and  Mr.  O'Dvvyer, 

spoke  shortly  on  the  question:  and  Mr.  Buller  said  a  few  words 
in  rei)ly  ;  when  Lord  Althorp 's  amendment  was  put  and  agreed  to 
without  a  division. 

Mr.  H.  L.  BuLWER  then  rose  to  bring  before  the  House,  a  case  of 
great  hardship  and  oppression — that  of  Naroba  Govind  Outia,  a 
native  of  India,  who  was  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  service  of  the 
Peishvva  of  Poonah,  to  which  he  earnestly  begged  the  attention  of  the 
House,  and  the  miore  particularly  so  as  that  individual  had  no  friends 
or  connexions  in  that  House  to  suppoit  his  claim.  This  unfortunate 
person  was  taken  at  the  capture  of  liyghur.  According  to  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation,  he  was  permitted  to  c;o  forth  with  all  his  property, 
and  to  settle  in  any  portion  of  the  British  possessions  in  India  which 
he  might  select ;  and  while  residing  in  such  possession,  he  was  to 
enjoy  the  protection  of  British  law  the  same  as  a  British  subject.  He 
did  select  a  residence  in  a  portion  of  the  British  possessions,  but  while 
so  residing,  he  was  taken  into  custody  by  the  authority  of  the  British 
officer.  Captain  Robertson,  commanding  the  place,  thrown  into  prison, 
stripped  of  all  his  property,  and  he  and  his  secretary  loaded  with 
irons,  in  which  state  they  remained  a  considerable  time,  and  at  length 
he  gained  his  liberty  by  offering  to  submit  to  any  conditions  which 
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migbt  be  imposed  upon  him.  He  at  length  submitted  his  case  to 
Mr.  Chaplin,  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  East  India 
Company,  who  had  authority  in  that  district,  and  who  decided  that 
his  property  should  be  restored  to  him,  but  it  was  not  so  restored. 
He  at  length  died  in  great  want,  and  his  next  heir  had,  as  his  only 
remedy,  to  a})})ly  as  plaintiff  in  the  Court  of  Bombay.  The  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  was  in  his  favour.  It  was  said  that  the  testi- 
mony against  him  was  infamous,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  his  pro- 
perly restored,  but  still  nothing  was  done.  He  got  no  part  of  the 
property  back.  He  afterwards  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council  in  this 
country,  which  agreed  to  hear  his  case,  but  would  hear  only  the  same 
evidence  which  he  had  adduced  before  the  Supreme  Court.  No\7 
this  was  hard  upon  him  and  unjust,  since  all  his  papers  had  been 
taken  from  him.  It  was  said  on  a  former  occasion  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  that  the  case  was  so  involved  in  mystery  that  it  could  not 
well  be  gone  into.  That  did  not  meet  the  question  fairly.  The  case 
was  one  of  great  injustice  towards  an  unoffending  individual,  and  he 
contended  that  when  such  a  case  was  biought  before  the  House,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  press  its  consideration  on  the  attention 
of  Government;  and  the  object  of  his  motion  was,  that  the  House 
should  recommend  the  reconsideration  of  that  case  by  the  Govern- 
ment, before  it  ordered  the  distribution  of  the  Deccan  prize  money. 
The  honourable  Momber  concluded  by  moving,  that  an  humble  ad- 
dress be  presented  to  His  Majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  cause  the  claim  of  Naroba  Govind  Outia  to  be  judicially  recon- 
sidered, before  the  Deccan  prize-money  be  distributed. 

Mr.  Halcomb  seconded  the  motion.  He  had  looked  into  the 
papers  connected  with  the  case,  and  he  was  bound  to  say  that  the  par- 
ties had  made  out  a  very  strong  case  indeed,  which  called  loudly  for 
the  interposition  of  the  House.  Already  had  6,000/.  been  expended 
in  legal  proceedings  by  those  parties  seeking  for  justice  and  redress. 
The  first  commissioner  who  had  investigated  this  case  reported  that 
Naroba  was  entitled  to  six  lacs  of  rupees — that  was  to  say,  to  from 
60,000/.  to  70,000/. 

At  this  period,  Mr.  James,  the  member  for  Carlisle,  rose,  and 
moved  that  the  House  should  be  counted ;  which  was  accordingly- 
done  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and  there  being  now  only  37 
members  in  the  House,  the  Speaker  declared  it  to  be  adjourned,  and 
accordingly  left  the  chair,  at  half  past  9  o'clock. 

If  such  desertions  of  the  House  were  unpremeditated  and  unde- 
signed, those  interruj)lions  of  the  public  business  would  be  borne  with 
patience,  as  any  other  misfortune  is  suffered  when  it  is  deemed  una- 
voidable. But  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases  of  the  House  being 
"  counted  out,"  it  is  a  matter  of  previous  arrangement  on  the  part  of 
the  Ministers,  and  carried  into  execution  by  their  satelHtes.  While 
it  was  expected  that  the  ministerial  measure  of  the  night  would  come 
on,  the  attendance  exceeded  100.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion 
on  Education  was  brought  forward,  the  100  dwindled  down  to  50. 
When  Mr.  Buller's  motion  for  reducing  the  Expenditure  and  Taxa- 
tion was  under  discussion,  the  50  were  reduced  to  40,  but  Sir  John 
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^i  Sebright,  not  having  a  sufficiently  accurate  eye  for  numbers,  was  de- 
ceived, and  the  exact  number  of  40  being  found  to  be  present,  bis 
attempt  failed.  As  soon  as  this  was  known,  and  there  was  a  proba- 
bility of  the  House  going  to  a  division,  the  40  were  soon  augmented 
to  100  or  more;  and  so  continued  until  the  passing  of  Lord  Althorp's 
amendment,  when  all  necessity  for  attendance  being  at  an  end,  the  100 
dwindled  down  again  with  great  rapidity  to  37,  which  was  the  exact 
number  present  when  Mr.  Jaimrs  of  Carlisle  moved  for  the  House  to 
be  counted  a  second  time, — the  consequence  of  which  was,  the  defeat 
for  the  present,  and  most  probably  the  ultimately  shutting  out  entirely, 
till  it  is  too  late  to  ht  heard,  of  the  claim  of  the  unfortunat  native 
Indian,whom  the  East  India  Company  and  their  servants  had  so  shame- 
fully oppressed,  till  he  died  broken  down  by  his  misfortunes,  and  left 
his  children  perhaps  to  perish,  like  himself,  from  mortification  and  want. 

This  may  be  a  very  convenient  way  for  the  Ministers  to  get  rid  of 
inconvenient  motions  ;  but  it  is  little  to  the  honour  of  those  who  assist 
them  in  these  tricks  and  devices  ;  and  we  therefore  feel  it  our  duty  to 
say,  that  among  the  parties  participant  in  this  contrivance,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Brougham,  the  brother  of  the  liord  Chancellor  and  member  for 
the  Borough  of  Southwark,  made  no  scruple  of  saying  openly  in  the 
presence  of  many  members,  "  There  were  60  of  us  waiting  in  the  lobby 
to  receive  the  Speaker," — in  other  words,  there  were  60  members  pur- 
posely remaining  without  the  House,  instead  of  being  within,  in  order 
that  they  might  defeat  the  business  of  the  evening,  and  force  the  House 
to  adjourn. 

This  is  the  conduct  of  the  adherents  of  a  Ministry,  who  are  per- 
petually asking  Members  to  postpone  their  motions  on  account  of  the 
pressure  of  public  business  !  yet  who  have  no  scruple  still  further  to 
increase  that  pressure  by  postponements  like  these.  The  conduct  of 
the  reporters  in  suppressing  Mr.  O'Connell's  speeches  is  not  half  so 
unjust  or  unfair  as  this  :  Mr.  O'Connell  is  at  least  heard  by  the  House 
when  he  does  speak,  and  all  the  papers  would  not  join  in  a  combina- 
tion not  to  report  him.  But  these  combinations  to  suppress  the 
speeches  of  a  dozen  Members  all  at  once,  by  preventing  their  being 
made  at  all,  and  forcing  the  House  to  drop  the  entire  business  of  the 
evening,  is,  like  the  coughing  and  clamouring  a  Member  down,  who 
is  about  to  address  the  House  when  it  is  full  and  impatient, — a  gross 
breach,  not  merely  of  privelcge,  but  of  justice,  and  proves  that  those 
who  do  it,  would  exercise  their  power  in  the  most  tyrannous  manner 
towards  their  opponents,  if  they  possessed  the  opportunity.  In  the 
case  of  the  poor  Indian,  whose  claims  were  under  consideration  to 
night,  it  was  an  act  of  cruelty  as  well  as  injustice :  and  in  every  case 
in  which  the  intention  is,  not  to  prevent  important  grants  of  money 
from  being  voted  away  in  thin  Houses,  but  to  prevent  the  progress  of 
particular  measures  to  which  the  Ministers  are  o])posed,  and  which  it 
is  their  wish  to  get  rid  of  in  this  underhand  manner,  in  all  such  cases, 
the  conduct  of  purposely  quitting  the  House  so  as  to  force  its  being 
counted  out,  and  waiting  in  the  lobby  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  the 
trick,  is  disgraceful  to  the  chai-acterof  a  British  senator,  be  it  practised 
by  whom  it  may. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— July  31. 

The  Committee  on  the  Slavery  AboHtion  Bill  completed  its  labours 
this  evening,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Ministry  and  the  West  India 
interests,  but  not,  we  believe,  to  the  equal  satisfaction  of  the  Country 
at  large.  The  points  in  discussion  were  those  contained  in  the  com- 
pensation clauses ;  and  the  propositions  submitted,  debated,  and 
defeated,  were  these : — 

The  first  was  to  fill  up  the  blank  in  the  25th  clause,  with  the  sum 
of  20,000,000/.,  which  was  opposed  by  several  Members,  and  an 
amendment  was  moved  by  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  to  insert  the  sura 
of  15,000,000/.  instead.  Upon  this  a  division  took  place,  when  the 
numbers  were  ;  For  the  Amendment,  27;  against  it,  152.  The  House 
then  again  divided  on  the  original  question  of  inserting  the  20,000,000/., 
when  the  numbers  were ; — for  the  grant  of  that  sum,  132;  against  it,  51. 

It  being  thus  decided  by  a  large  majority  that  the  full  sum  of 
20,000,000/.  should  be  paid  as  compensation  to  the  West  India 
Proprietors,  Mr.  Buxton,  who  was  one  that  supported  the  grant  of 
the  larger  sum,  and  said  that  he  thought  the  Country  would  willingly 
submit  to  pay  40,000,000/.  if  that  sacrifice  were  necessary  to  secure 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  moved  that  one  half  of  the  amount,  namely, 
10,000,000/.,  should  be  invested  as  a  reserve  fund,  (to  accumulate  at 
interest,  for  the  benefit  of  the  West  India  Proprietors,  if  thought 
necessary)  not  to  be  paid  to  the  Slave-owners,  until  the  apprenticeships 
of  the  labourers  should  be  entirely  terminated,  and  the  lull  emancipa- 
tion of  all  the  negroes  be  completed.  This  was  strongly  objected  to 
by  the  Government  and  the  West  Indians,  and  on  a  division  there  ap- 
peared :— For  the  full  payment  of  the  20,000,000/.  at  once,  194.  For 
the  reservation  of  10,000,000/.  till  the  apprenticeships  should  all 
expire,  93 ;  giving  a  majority  against  the  amendment  of  101. 

The  only  other  division  that  took  place  during  the  evening  was  the 
subsequent  one,  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  to  omit  the  few- 
words  of  the  preamble,  which  gave  a  legal  recognition  of  the  right  of 
the  Planters  to  a  property  in  the  persons  of  their  Slaves  :  and  this  was 
rejected  by  a  still  larger  proportionate  majority  ;  the  numbers  being — 
For  the  recognition  of  this  right,  of  one  man  to  a  property  in  the  per- 
son of  another,  103  ;  against  the  recognition  of  such  a  right,  22. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  as  full  and  accurate  Lists  of  these 
Minorities,  as  the  difficulties  of  the  case  would  admit,  and  have  given 
them  a  place  in  our  pages.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  many  me- 
lancholy proofs  to  be  gathered  from  them,  of  the  possibility  of  men 
forgetting,  when  they  are  once  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  professions  which  they  made  before  they  entered  them.  It 
is  for  those,  however,  who  feel  that  their  trust  has  been  betrayed,  to 
judge  for  themselves  what  course  of  conduct  they  should  adopt  towards 
their  representatives  in  future.      Happy  will  it  be  for  those  who  can 

•tirender  up  a  good  account  of  their  stewardship  !     For  those  who  can- 

'-notj  a  day  of  reckoning  will  sooner  or  later  arrive. 
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REPORT    FROM    THE    SELECT    COMMITTEE    OF    THE 
HOUSE   OF   COMMONS   ON  PUBLIC    WALKS. 

The  readers  of  The  Parliamentary  Review  will  remember  the  ar- 
ticle which  we  published  in  a  very  early  Number  of  this  Work,  (No. 
IV,  Vol.  I,  p.  213)  in  praise  of  Mr.  Slaney's  exertions,  to  obtain, 
for  the  Community  generally,  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  Public 
Walks,  in  or  near  the  principal  Towns  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Com- 
mittee which  he  obtained,  having  now  terminated  their  labours,  have 
published  their  Report,  which  we  shall  make  the  subject  of  comment, 
in  one  of  the  early  Numbers  of  our  New  Series,  after  the  close  of  the 
Session,  when  these  Reports  will  then  occupy  the  place  now  assigned 
to  the  Debates.  But  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
publish  a  portion  of  the  Evidence  only,  to  shew  the  nature  of  the  en- 
quiries made,  the  information  elicited,  and  the  benevolent  object  and 
end  of  the  Committee  itself. 

John  Parker,  Esq.  M.P.  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  examined. 

Do  you  know  what  is  the  population  of  Sheffield  ? — The  population  of  the 
parish  of  Sheffield  is  93,000,  and  without  havini?  the  returns  before  me  I 
should  put  the  population  of  the  town  proper  at  75,000,  or  not  much  under 
80,000. 

Has  it  increased  in  population  very  much  within  the  last  30  years  ? — 
It  has  increased  in  a  very  great  ratio. 

Is  the  population  of  Sheffield  chiefly  engaged  in  manufacturing  pur- 
suits ? — Entirely  engaged  in  manufacturing  pursuits  in  the  town  proper. 

In  consequence  of  their  engagements  in  manufacturing  pursuits,  are 
many  of  them  employed  in  large  manufactories,  in  which  many  persons 
work  together!' — The  factories  are  not  on  the  same  scale,  or  condensed  in 
point  of  numher,  as  they  are  in  the  weaving  towns,  but  still  they  do  work 
together  in  factories. 

In  the  various  different  processes  of  getting  up  hardware  and  cutlery, 
in  SI  effield,  are  children  and  persons  of  younger  age  employed  ? — In  some 
of  the  departments  children  are  employed,  but  not  so  generally  as  in  the 
spinning  and  weaving  trades,  for  this  reason,  that  the  work  is  of  a  harder 
description,  and  requires  more  strength. 

Are  women  also  engaged  ? — They  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  polishing, 
and  in  the  easier  departments  of  the  work. 

•  In  consequence  of  the  number  engaged  in  manufacturing  pursuits,  and 
the  numher  of  young  persons  engaged  in  them,  are  you  of  opinion  that  it 
is  necessary  and  desirable  that  there  should  be  open  spaces,  in  the  way  pf 
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public  walk55,  or  spots  in  which  they  can  take  recreation  on  the  holidays  and 
the  summer  evenings,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  ? — There  can  he  no  doubt 
but  such  walks  and  spaces  would  be  beneficial  both  to  the  health  and  the 
enjoyments  of  the  population. 

Are  there  any  such  public  walks  or  open  spaces  at  present  ? — The  town  is 
singularly  destitute  of  anything  of  the  kind.  It  stands,  as  if  were,  in  a  hole, 
surrounded  by  high  hills  ;  and  on  one  of  them,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  town,  a  cricket-ground  was  established,  that  is  surrounded  by  high 
walls,  but  the  admittance  fees,  varying  according  to  the  part  of  it  spectators 
go  to,  excludes  it  as  a  miscellaneous  walk,  and  makes  it  rather  a  theatre 
for  seeing  cricket  and  other  games,  than  a  place  of  general  exercise  itself. 

Is  there  any  public  walk  of  any  kind  in  Sheffield  ? — No ;  there  is  a  large 
space  of  ground  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  town,  called  Sheffield  Park, 
which  used  to  be  a  park,  but  it  is  now  enclosed,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
agricultural  tenants  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  has  been  so  for  many 
years. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  Crown  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Shef- 
field ? — Not  to  ray  knowledge. 

Are  there  any  corporation  lands  ? — None  I  imagine  available  for  the  ob- 
jects of  this  Committee. 

Is  there  any  open  common  land  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Sheffield  that 
would  be  calculated,  if  improved,  to  afford  the  advantages  sought  for? — 
On  the  north  and  west  side  of  Sheffield,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles, 
there  is  a  great  expanse  of  moors,  but  I  should  be  afraid  they  would  hardly 
be  sufficiently  contiguous  foi-  the  objects  of  this  Committee,  fur  unless  such 
walks  or  open  spaces  were  very  easily  got  at,  it  would  require  a  long  time 
to  change  the  sedentary  habits  of  a  great  population.  At  present  I  do  not 
know  any  unappropriated  land  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  town  ;  this, 
upon  a  narrower  survey  than  by  mere  recollection,  I  am  able  to  speak  to. 
I  have  no  doubt  such  plots  and  spaces  might  be  found. 

Is  there  any  land  comparatively  of  small  value  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
or  two  miles,  on  any  great  road,  that  might  do  for  a  public  walk.^ — I  think 
there  might  be  on  the  side  of  the  moors,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  near 
enough  to  attract  auy  large  population.  The  women  and  children,  who 
are  the  especial  objects  of  the  humane  wishes  of  this  Committee,  as  far  as 
I  know  their  habits,  seldom  go  far  from  their  dwellings. 

Is  there  any  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  which,  though  inclosed,  might 
be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price? — I  would  not  venture  to  say  that  such 
spaces  can  be  obtained  at  a  rate  lower  than  the  marketable  agricultural 
value,  but  if  such  an  enterprise  was  taken  up  by  the  town,  lands  of  mode- 
rate Aaluc  might  be  obtained. 

Is  there  any  space  of  any  kind  reserved  for  the  humbler  class  to  amuse 
themselves  at  any  games  upon  |hcir  summer  evenings  or  holidays  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  any,  not  residing  in  the  town  ;  and  not  being  there  much  in 
the  evenings,  I  am  scarcely  a  competent  witness  as  to  their  social  habits, 
and  I  regret  that  I  have  not  met  with  any  resident  gentleman  to  speak 
more  accurately  to  these  points. 

Do  you  think,  if  a  sum  could  be  raised  by  subscription,  or  by  a  grant  by ,., 
the  public,  defraying  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  making  such  public  walk« 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sheffield,  the  inhabitants  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  portioi 
of  it  by  rate? — I  would  much  rather  depend  upon  a  subscription,  consider^i 
iog  it  us  a  charitable  and  useful  social  object. 
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Do  you  think  a  subscription  to  any  cousiilerable  amount  for  such  a  bene- 
ficial object  might  be  raised  i*— I  think,  if  the  public  mind  was  properly- 
impressed  with  tlie  utility  of  this  object,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  raise 
a  subscription. 

Are  there  any  proprietors  of  large  tracts  of  property  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Sheffield,  who  would  be  likely,  either  for  tlie  sake  of  benefit  to 
the  town,  or  for  the  sake  of  increasinj^  the  value  of  their  own  circumjacent 
property,  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  land,  or  to  assist  in  such  an  object  ?— No 
town  is  more  fortunately  circumstanced  with  regard  to  great  proprietors 
than  Sheffield ;  but  the  Committee  must  see  that  it  would  be  stepping  be- 
yond my  province,  if  I  gave  any  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  any  such 
dedication. 

Who  are  the  principal  proprietors  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  ? — The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  are"  the  principal  pro- 
prietors, both  in  the  town,  and  in  the  environs.  Samuel  Shore,  Esq.,  of 
Norton  Hall,  has  large  property  close  to  the  town. 

Is  there  any  river  running  through  Sheffield  ? — The  river  Dunn,  and  a 
Bmaller  river  called  the  Sheaf,  from  which  the  Dunn  takes  its  name. 

Is  there  any  place  reserved  in  any  part  of  the  river,  for  the  humbler 
classes  to  bathe  with  comfort? — There  is  just  that  sort  of  chance  medley 
bathing  that  there  is  in  other  places,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  place 
reserved. 

Do  you  not  think  that  such  a  reserve  as  that  would  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  inhabitants  of  the  humbler  class,  and  tend  to  prevent  trespass? 
— Certainly;  but  I  should  doubt,  from  the  nature  of  the  river,  whetlier  it 
would  be  practical)le  without  some  little  expense  ;  a  portion  of  the  trade  ia 
carried  on  by  water  power;  the  river,  therefore,  is  studded  with  little 
grinding  wheels,  which,  before  the  introduction  of  steam  gave  us  advan- 
tages over  other  places,  where  the  country  was  more  level ;  but  as  I  an- 
swered in  the  case  of  walks,  &c.  the  construction  o(  open  baths  is  quite 
practicable,  and  if  the  public  attention  were  directed  to  it,  might  at  some 
period  be  effected. 

How  are  the  humbler  classes  off  for  habitations  ? — Generally,  in 
Sheffield,  the  average  of  the  comfort  of  the  lower  classes  is  above  that  of 
most  other  places ;  we  have  not  yet  got  into  the  abominable  way  of  cellars, 
or  of  many  families  living  in  the  same  house. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  from  Arnold  James  Knight,  M.D.  of  Norfolk-street  j 
Sheffield^  to  John  Parker,  Esq.  M. P. 

The  working  inhabitants  of  Sheffield  are  not  only  subjected  to  all  the 
inconveniences  arising  from  the  common  atmosphere  of  the  town,  but  they 
also  pass  a  considerable  part  of  their  tinle  in  a  particular  atmosphere  of 
their  own,  surcharged  with  the  additional  dust  and  smoke  raided  during 
the  various  mechanical  processes  with  which  tliey  are  occupied  ;  they  are, 
moreover,  liable  to  profuse  perspiration,  induced  partly  by  the  laborious 
nature  of  their  employment,  partly  by  being  obliged  to  work  near  the  lire, 
and  partly  by  these  two  causes  combined  ;  and  as  their  body-linen  is  not 
often  changed,  and  their  other  clothes  still  less  frequently,  the  consequence 
is,  that  not  only  do  their  clothes  become  saturated  with  dust,  smoke  and 
perspiration,  but  even  their  bodies  are  partially  coated  over  with  similar 
incrustations,  and  their  skin  thus  rendered  impervious  to  its  natural  exha- 
lations. 
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The  importance  of  a  free  cuticular  transpiration  to  the  enjoyment  of 
health  is  now  so  well  ascertainefl,  that  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  but  that 
this  obstructed  perspiration  must  prove  the  prolific  source  of  various  dis- 
eases. Some  of  them  tending  to  shorten  life,  and  many  of  them  to  embitter 
it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  to  this  cause  all  the  diseases  that  may 
really  proceed  from  it,  but  it  is  not  impropable  that  it  frequently  gives  rise 
to  indigestion,  depression  of  spirits,  a  dissatisfied  state  of  mind,  a  diminu- 
tion of  intellectual  and  moral  energy,  cachectic  diseases  in  general,  and 
particularly  cutaneous  diseases ;  perhaps  also  to  those  morbid  growths 
which  are  apt  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of  life  to  develope  themselves 
in  the  difterent  titsues  of  the  body. 

Tt  is  desirable,  then,  that  the  working  inhabitants  of  Sheffield  should  be 
induced  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  personal  cleanliness;  the  want  of 
suitable  accommodation  in  their  own  confined  houses,  will  probably  pre- 
vent them  from  generally  adopting  the  habit  of  washing  their  bodies  all 
over  every  morning,  a  habit  so  excellent  that  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  re- 
mended;  but  if  suitable  river-bathing  were  provided,  if  the  water  vvere 
pure,  and  the  depths  properly  graduated,  the  situation  convenient  yet  se- 
cluded and  well  shaded,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  of 
river-bathing  would  very  much  prevail,  especially  during  the  summer; 
during  which  season,  even  at  present,  the  rivers  are  crowded  with  bathers, 
although  the  water  is  often  shallow,  muddy,  dirty,  and  sometimes  even 
offensive,  the  situations  much  exposed,  several  of  them  being  contiguous  to 
the  most  frequented  thoroughfares ;  and  the  banks  dusty,  without  grass  and 
without  trees. 

In  my  opinion  river-bathing  would  conduce  much  to  the  comfort, 
health,  and  happiness  of  the  working  classes  in  Sheffield :  and  I  believe 
that  if  suitable  accommodation  were  provided,  they  would  be  disposed  to 
avail  themselves  of  it :  il  would  also  be  a  great  advantage  to  confine  per- 
sons chiefly  to  the  places  appointed  for  such  purposes,  and  not  allow  them 
to  bathe  in  the  more  frequented  districts  of  the  town,  as  they  do  at  present, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  respectable  females. 


MINORITY  OF  SEVENTY-FIVE, 
Who,  on  the  29th  of  July,  voted  for  Lord  Howick's  Motion,  "That  no  apprenticed 
Labourer  should  be  liable   to  be  fl:>gged,  unless  convicted  of  conspiracy  and 
mutiny,'' 


England, 
A gl  ion  by,  H.  A. 
Blake,  SirF. 
Botiverie,  — 
Brisr^^s,  R. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Buckingham,  J.  S. 
Buxton,  T.F. 
Cayley,  Sir  G. 
Chichester,  J.P.B. 
Clay,  W. 
Dawson,  R. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Faithlull,  G. 
Fancourt,  Major 
Fielden,  J. 
Frankland,  Sir  R. 
Fryer,  R. 
Gore,  M. 


Handley,  Major 
Handlev,  W.  F. 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hughes,  H. 
Ingilby,  Sir  W. 
Jerningham,  Hon. 

H.V. 
Kennedy,  J. 
Key,  Sir  J. 
Lambton,  H. 
Langdale,  Hon.C. 
Locke,  VV. 
Lushington,  Dr. 
Marjori banks,  S. 
Marsland,  T. 
Methuen,  P. 
Parker,  .1. 
Parrott,  J. 
Phillipps,  C.  M. 


Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Potter,  R. 
Poulter,  J. 
San  fold,  K.A. 
Scrope,  P. 
Scale,  Colonel 
Shawe,  R.  N. 
Stavelev,  T.  K. 
Tancred,  H.W. 
Thicknesse.  R. 


Scotland, 
Agnew,  Sir  A. 
Johnston,  A. 
Sinclair,  G. 

Ireland. 

Blake,  M. 

Evans,  G. 

Finn,  W.  F. 

Gratlan,  J. 
Throckmorton,R.G.  O'Connell,  D. 
Trelawny,  W.L.S.     O'Connell,  M. 
Turner,  VV.  O'Connell,  J. 


Tvnte,  C.J.K. 
Tyrell,  C. 
Vincent,  Sir  F. 
Walter,  J. 
Wason,  R. 
Wedf-wood,  J. 
Wilks,  J. 


O'nwver,  A.C. 
O'Reilly,  W. 
Ruthven,  E. 
Ruthvcn,  E.S. 

Teller. 
Howick,  Lord 
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MINORITY  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-SIX, 

Who,  on  the  23d.  of  July,  voted  for  JNIr.  Tennyson's  Motion  to  repeal  the  Septen- 
nial  Act,  and  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliaments. 
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England. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Attwood,  T. 
Bailiie,  J.  E. 
Bainbridge,  E.  T. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Barnett,  C.  J. 
Beauelerk,  Major 
Bewes.  Thomas 
Biddulph,  R. 
Blsh,  'J'. 
Blamire,  W. 
Blount,  Sir  C.  R. 
Bouverie,  Capt. 
Briggs,  R. 
Buckingham,  J.  S. 
Briscoe,  J. 
Broeklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bulwor,  E.  L. 
Bulwer,  H.  L. 
Chichester,  Y.  P.  B. 
Clay,  W. 
Cobbett,  W. 
Codrington,  Sir  E. 
Collier,  J. 
Cornish,  J. 
Dashwood,  G.  H. 
Davenport,  J. 
Dawson,  E. 
Divett,  E. 
Dundas,  Captain 
Dykes,  F.  L.  B. 
Ellis,  W. 
Ewall,  M. 
Ewart,  W. 
Faithfiill,  G. 
Fellowes,  Hon.  N. 
Fellowes,  H.  G.  W. 
Fenton,  Capt. 
Fenton,  J. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fielden,  J. 


Frver,  R. 
Gaskell,  D. 
Grote,  G. 
Gully,  J. 
Hall,  B. 
Halse,  J. 
Handlev,  Major 
Handley,  H. 
Hardy,  J. 
Harvey,  D.  W, 
Hawes,  B. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hughes,  H. 
Humphery,  J. 
Hurst,  R.  H. 
Hutt,  W. 
Ingham,  R. 
Ingilby,  Sir  W. 
James,  W. 
Kemp,  T.  R. 
Kennedy,  J. 
Key,  Sir  J. 
Lamont,  N. 
Langdale,  Hon.  C. 
Langton,  G. 
Leech,  J. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Lennox,  Lord  W. 
Lester,  R.  L. 
Lister,  C. 
Locke,  W. 
Lushington,  Dr. 
Marjoribauks,  S. 
Marshall,  J. 
Marsland,  T. 
Martin,  J. 
Morison,  J. 
Ord,  W.  H. 
Palmer,  Gen. 
Parker,  Sir  H. 
Parrott,  J. 
Pendarves,  E.  W. 
Penlcaze,  T.  S. 


Philips,  M. 

Phillipps,  C.  M. 

Phillpotts,  J. 

Potter,  R. 

Pryme,  G. 

Rider,  T. 

Rippon,  C. 

Robinson,  G.  R. 

Romilly,  J. 

Rorailly,  E. 

Russell,  Lord 

Sanfbrd,  E.  A. 

Scholelicld,  J. 

Scrope,  P. 

Scale,  Colonel 

Shawe,  R.  N. 

Simeon,  Sir  R.  G. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Stanley,  Hon.  H.  T. 
Strickland,  G. 
Strutt,  E. 
Tailored,  H.  W. 
Tayleui-,  W. 
Thick nesse,  R. 
Tooke,  W. 
Torrens,  Colonel 
Trelawney,W.L.S. 
1' inner,  W. 
Tynte,  C.  J.  K. 
Vincent,  Sir  F. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Walker,  R. 
Walter,  J. 
W^ason,  R. 
Watkins,  J.  L. 
Whalley,  Sir  S. 
Wigney,  J.  N. 
Wiiks,  J. 
Williams,  Colonel 
Wiunington,  H.  I, 
Wood,  Alderman 
Yelverton,Hn.W.H. 

Scotland. 
Duulop,  Capt. 


Ewing,  J. 
Fergusson,  R.  C. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Johnston,  A. 
Ma-joribanks,  C 
Maxwell,  Sir  J. 
Murray,  J.  A, 
Oliphant,  L. 
Oswald,  R.  A. 
Oswald,  J. 
Parnell,  Sir  H. 
Pringle,  R. 
Sharpe,  General 
Stewart,  Sir  M,  S. 
Wallace,  R. 

Ireland. 
Baldwin,  Dr. 
Barrow,  W. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Bel  lew,  R.  M. 
Blake,  M. 
Chapman,  M.  L. 
Dobbin,  L. 
Evans,  G. 
Finn,  W.  F. 
Fitzgerald,  T. 
Lynch,  J.  H. 
Martin,  J. 
Mullins,  F.  W^ 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Dwyer,  A.  C. 
Perrin,  Serj. 
Ruthven,  E. 
Ruthven,  E.S. 
Shell,  R.  L. 
Vigors,  N.A. 
W^allace,  T. 

Tellers. 
Tennyson,  Kt.Hn.C. 
Hume,  J. 


Paired  off  in  favour. 


Abercromby,  J. 
BuUer,  C. 
Chaytor,  Sir  W. 
O'Conor,  Don 
Edwards,  Col. 


Fitzsimon,  C. 
Godson,  R. 
Guest,  J.  J. 
Hay,  Col.      ' 
Maxwell,  J. 


Methuen,  P. 
O'Connell,  M. 
Parker,  J. 
Richards,  J. 


Roche,  W. 
Sinclair,  G. 
Todd,  R. 
W^arbuvton,  H. 


For  the  Motion,  166;  Against  it,  21.5:  Total  in  the  House,  381. 
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MINORITY  OF  NINETY, 

Who,  on  the  25th  of  July,  voted  for  Mr.  Buxton's  Amendment,  to  reduce  the 

Apprenticeship  of  the  Slaves  from  seven  to  three  years. 


England. 
Jglionby,  H.  A. 
Attwood,  T. 
BainbridgK,  E.T. 
Barnett,  C.J. 
Beau  clerk.  Major 
Bish,r. 
Blake,  Sir  F. 
Brigstock,  W.P. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Brock Ichurst,  J. 
Buller,  C. 
Buckingham,  J.  S, 
Calley,  T. 
Cay  ley,  E.  S. 


Gaskell,  D. 
Gisborne,  T. 
Gore,  M. 
Gully,  J, 
Halcorab,  J. 
Handlev,  H. 
Ilandley.W.F. 
Hardy,  J. 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Hawes,  B. 
Howick,  Lord 
Hudson, T.   . 
Humpheiy,  J. 
Hutt,  W. 
Ingilby,  Sir  W. 


Martin,  J. 
Methuen,  P. 
Parrott,  J. 
Pease,  J. 
Plumptre,  J.P. 
Richards,  J. 
Russell,  C. 
Strickland,  G. 
Tayleure,  W. 


Johnston,  G, 
Sinclair,  G. 

Ireland. 
Baldwin,  Dr. 
Blake,  M. 
Finn,  W.F. 
G rattan,  G. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 


Tennyson,  Rt.Hn.C.  O'Connell,  D. 


Chandos,  Marq.  of   Kemp,  T. 
Chichester,  J.P.B.     Knatcbbull,  Sir  E. 
Darlington,  Earl  of  Lennox,  Lord  W, 


Dashwood,  G.  H. 
Etwall,  R. 
Ewart,  W. 
Evans,  W. 
Faithful!,  G. 
Tancourt,  Major 
Fielden,  J. 


Lamont,  M. 
Langton,  G. 
Leech, J. 
Lowther,  CoL  H. 
Lister,  C. 
Lushington,  Dr. 
Marjori banks,  S. 


Tooke,  VV. 
Thicknesse,  R. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Trelawny,  W.L.S. 
Turner,  W. 
Tynte,  C.J.K. 
Wason,  R. 
Wisney,  J.R. 
Wiiks,  J. 
Winnington,  Capt. 


O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Dwycr,  A.  C. 
Ruth V en,  E. 
Ruth  Yen,  E.  S. 
Shiel,  R.L. 
Sullivan,  R. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Wallace,  T. 

Teller. 


Yelverton,Hn.W.H.  Button,  T.  F. 


Scotland, 
Agnew,  Sir  A. 
Gillon,  W.D. 


Paired  off  In  favour. 
Guest,  J.J. 
Handley,  Major 


For  the  Motion,  90;   Against  it,  207  ;   Total  in  the  House,  297. 


MINORITY  OF  NINETY-THREE, 
Who,  on  the  31st  of  July,  voted  for  Mr.  Buxton's  Motion  to  reserve  the  payment 
of  Ten  Millions  out  of  the  Twenty  voted  to  the  West  India  Proprietors,  until 
the  Apprenticeships  of  their  Slaves  should  be  entirely  terminated. 


Aglionby,  H.  A.         Ewart,  W. 
Agnew,  Sir  A.  Evans,  W. 

Attwood,  T.  Evans,  G. 

Blake,  Sir  F.  Faithfull,  G. 

Bouverie,  Hn.  Capt.  Finn,  W. 


Briscoe,  J.  J. 
Bish,  T. 

Buckingham,  J.  S. 
Blake,  M. 
Brydge,  Sir  J. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Berkeley,  Hon.  C. 
Brig'.s,  R. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brougham,  J. 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Cayley,  Sir  J. 
Caylcy,  C.  S. 


Forrester,   Hon. 
Fen ton,  J. 
Gaskell,  D. 
Grote,  G. 
Handley,  W.  F. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Handley,  H. 
Handley,  B. 
Heathcote,  J. 
Hudson,  T. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howick,  Lord 


Chandos,  Marq.  of    Hutt,  W. 
Clay,  W.  Inglcby,  SirW. 


Curtis,  Capt. 
Curtis,  J.  C. 
Dashwood,  G.  H. 
I»ykc«,  F.  B. 


Johnstone,  h, 


Lamont,  N. 
Lanibton,  H. 
Methuen,  P. 
Mullins,  F.  W. 
Majoribanks,  S, 
,  Morrison,  J. 
Martin,  J. 
Marsland.T. 
O'Connell,  D. 
OConnell,  M. 
<)'(.'onnell,  J. 
O'Reilly,  W. 
O'Dwvcr,  A.  C. 
Ord,  W. 
Potter,  R. 
Pease,  J. 
Pjyce,  P. 
Philips,  M. 
Poulter,J. 
Penleaze,  J. 
Palmer,  R. 


Jerningham,  Hn.  H,  Petre,  Hon.E. 
Lushington,  Dr.  Ruthven,  E.  S. 
Langdale,  Hon.  C. 


Ruthven,  K. 
Romilly,  J. 
Romilly,  E. 
Strutt,  E. 
Sand  ford,  E.  A. 
Sullivan,  R. 
Scrope,  P. 
Thicknesse,  R. 
Trclawney,  W.  S. 
Tooke,  W. 
Tynte,  C.  J.  F. 
Tayleure,  W. 
Turner,  VV. 
Torrens,  R, 
Vigors,  N. 
Vernon,  Hon.  G. 
Whalley,  Sir  S. 
Wilks,.J. 

Williams,  Colonel 
Winnington,  Capt 
Winnington.  Sir T^ 
Wigney_,  J.N, 
Wason,  R. 


For  the  motion,  93  ;  against  it,  194:  Total  in  the  Housc,287, 
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MINORITY  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-THREE, 
Who,  on  the  24th  of  July,  voted  for  Mr.  Buxton's  Motion,  to  restrict  the  period 
of  Ai>preaticeship  to  the  shortest  possible  time  compatible  with  the  interests  of 
the  Slave. 


Ewjland. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Attwood,  T. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Barnett,  C.  J. 
Bewes,  T. 
Biddulph,  R.M. 
BiddulphjR. 
Blake,  Sir  F. 
Brigstock,  W.  P. 
Briggs,  R. 
Buckingham,  J.  S. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brougham,  J. 
Byng,  Sir  J. 
Calley,  T. 
Cayley,  Sir  G. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chandos,  Marquis 


Fielden,  J. 
Freemantle,  Sir  T. 
Gaskell,  D. 
Gisborne,  T. 
Goring,  H.  D. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Gully,  J. 
Halcomb,  J. 
Hall,  B. 
Halse,  J. 
Handle}',  B. 
Handley,  H. 
Handley,  W.  F. 
Hardy,  J. 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Hawkins,  M.  I, 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Howard,  Hon.  F.  G. 
Hudson,  T. 
Hutt,  W. 
Ingham,  R. 
Ingilby,  SirW. 


Chichester,  J.P.  B.  Jerningham,  Hn.H, 
Collier,  J.  KnatchbuU,  Sir  E. 

Cookes,  T.  H.  Langdale,  Hon.  C. 

Cornish,  J.  Langton,  Col.  G. 

Daj'Iington,  Earl  of  Leech,  J. 
Dashwood,  G.  H.      Lester,  B.L. 


Dawson,  E. 
Dundas,  Capt. 
Dykes,  F.  L.  B. 
Edwards,  Col. 
Ellis,  W. 
Etwall,  M. 
Evans,  W. 
Evans,  Colonel 
Ewart,  W. 
Eaithfull,  G. 
Fancourt,  Major 
Fenton,  Capt. 
Fenton,  J. 
Feilden,  W. 


Lister,  C. 
Locke,  W. 
Lushington,  Dr. 
Macau  ley,  T.  B, 
Madox,  J. 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Marsland,  T. 
Maishall,  J. 
Martin,  J. 
Methuen,  P. 
Mills,  J. 

Morpeth,  Viscount 
Ord.W.H. 
Palmer,  General 


Parrott,J. 
Pease,  J. 
Penleaze,  J.  S. 
Philips,  Sir  R. 
Phillips,  M. 
Plumptre,  J.P. 
Poulter,  J. 
Richards,  J. 
Rickfc.rd,  W. 
Rider,  T. 
Kippon,  C. 
Romilly,  J. 
Rooper,  J.  B. 
Russell,  C. 
Russell,  W.  C. 
Scholefield,J. 
Scrope,  P. 
Scale,  Col. 
Shaw,  R.  N. 
Shepherd,  T. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Stavely,  J.  K. 
Strickland,  G. 
Tayleur,  W. 
Tennyson,  Rt.Hn.C. 
Thicknesse,  R. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Throckmorton,  R, 
Todd,  R. 
Tooke,  W. 
Torrens,  Col. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Townshend,  LordC. 
Tracy,  C.  H. 
Trelawney,  W.  L.  S. 
Tullamore,  Lord 
Turner,  VY. 
Tynte,  C.J.K. 
Tyrrell,  C 
Verney,  Sir  II. 
Vivian,  J.  11. 
Walsh,  Sir  J, 


Wasnn,  R. 
V'atkins,  J.  L. 
Wedgwood,  J. 
Wilks,  J. 

Williams,  Colonel 
Wilmot,  Sir  J.  E. 
Winnington,  Sir  T, 
Winnington,  Capt. 
Yelverton,  W.H. 

Scotland, 
GiUon,  W.  D. 
Johnston,  A. 
Sinclair,  G. 
Stewart,  R. 

Ireland. 
Baldwin,  Dr. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Jephson,  C.  D.  0« 
Martin,  J. 
Meynell,  Captain 
Mullins,  F.  W. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  M. 
OConnell,  J. 
O'Dwyer,  C. 
Ruthven,  E.S. 
Ruthven,  E. 
Sullivan,  R. 

Paired  offin  favour, 
Bulwer,  H.  L. 
Hawes,  B. 
Roebuck,  J.  A, 
Fryer,  R. 

Tellers. 
Howick,  Viscount 
Buxton,  F. 


For  the  Motion,  153;  Against  it,  160 ;    Total  iu  the  House,  313. 


MINORITY  OF  TWENTY-TWO, 
Who,  on  the  31st  of  Juljs  voted  for  Mr.  O'Connell's  Motion,  to  omit  in  the  Pre- 
amble those  words  which  recognize  the  right  of  the  Planters  to  a  Property  in 
their  Slaves. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Blake,  M. 
Buckingham,  J.  S, 
Bro<'klehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
JBwart,  W. 


Fenton,  J. 
Finn,  W. 
Harland,  W. 
Hudson,  J. 
Hutt,  W. 
Ingilby,  Sir  W. 


Martin,  J. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connell,  J. 
Pease,  J. 


Ruthven,  E.  S. 
Ruthven,  E. 
Vigors,  N. 
Wilks,  J. 
Williams,  Col. 


For  the  motion,  22  ;  Against  it,  103;  Total  in  the  House,  125. 
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MINORITY  OF  THIRTY, 

Who,  on  the  26th  of  July,  voted  for  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  that  the  East 
India  Company  shouhl  be  heard  by  counsel  at  the  bar  against  certain  clauses  in 
the  East  India  Bill  befoi-e  it  passed  into  a  law. 


Attwood,  M. 
Bulwer,  H.  L. 
Bish,  T. 

Beauclerk,  Major 
Brotherton,  J. 
Barnard,  E.  (J. 
Bi-ocklehurst,  J. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 


Buckingham,  J.  S. 
Briggs,  R. 
Evans,  Colonel 
Finn,  W.  F. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Hume,  J. 
Hudson,  T. 
Irton,  S. 


Jephson,  CD.  O. 
Lyall,  G. 
Lister,  E.  C, 
Pease,  J. 

Ridley,  Sir  M.  VY. 
Ruthvcn,  E. 
Ruthven,  E.  S. 
Torrens,  Colonel 


Vivian,  Sir  R. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Wason,  R. 
Wilks,  J. 
Young,  G.F. 

Tellers. 
Fergusson,  R.  C. 
Shiel,  R.  L. 


For  the  motion,  30;  against  it,  70:  Total  in  the  House,  100. 


MINORITY  OF  FIFTY, 


Who,  on  the  29th  of  July,  voted  on  Mr 
prietor  and  Printer  of  the  Times  to 


,  O'Connell's  Motion  for  calling  the  Pro- 
the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


Attwood,  T. 
Barron,  W. 
Biake,  Sir  F. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Buckingham,  J.  S. 
Callender,J.H. 
Chapman,  A. 
Clay,W. 
Copeland,  Aid. 
Cornish,  J. 
Daly,  J. 
Faithful,  G. 
Fancourt,  Major 


Finn,  W.  F. 
Fitzgerald,  T. 
French,  F. 
Halcombe,  J. 
Handley,  B. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Hudson,  J, 
Hume,  J. 
Humphcry,  J. 
Jephson,  C.  D. 
Marsland,  T. 
Martin,  T.  B. 


O. 


Maxwell,  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Dwyer,  A.  C. 
Oswald,  R.  A. 
Oswald,  J. 
Parrott,  J. 
Pinney,  W. 
Richards,  J. 
Romilly,  E, 
Romilly,  J. 
Roebuck,  J. 
Ruthven,  E. 


Ruthven,  E.  S. 
Scale,  Col. 
Stormout,  Lord 
Sullivan,  R. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Young,  G.  F. 

Tellers. 
O'Connell,  D. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 


LIST  OF  FORTY  MEMBERS, 

Who,  on  the  30tli  of  July,  were  in  the  House  when  Sir  John  Sebright  moved  that 
the  House  be  counted ;  the  motion  under  discussion  being,  "  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  House  that,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  just  expectations  of  the  people, 
it  is  necessary  that  such  extensive  reductions  be  made  in  the  public  expenditure 
as  shall  effectually  diminish  the  burdens  of  the  country  ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  to  make  such  arrangements  previous  to  the  next 
session  of  Parliament,  respecting  the  effective  and  non-effective  services  of  the 
militarj',  naval,  and  colonial  establishments,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object." 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Althorp,  Viscount 
Baring,  A. 
Buckingham,  J.  S. 
BuUer,  C. 
Briggs,  R. 
Bulwer,  H.  L. 
Chapman,  A. 
Dawson,  E.  S. 
Evans,  W. 


Evans,  G. 
Fryer,  R. 
Gaskeli,  J.  M. 
Gaskell,  D. 
Graham,  Sir  J, 
Grote,  J. 
Halcomb,  J. 
Hughes,  H. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hume,  J. 


Hal  ford,  H. 
Hawkins,  J.  H, 
Kennedy,  H. 
Lister,  E. 
Marryatt,  J, 
Potter,  A. 
Parrott,  J. 
Parnell,  Sir  H. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Romilly,  E. 


Sanford,  E. 
Scale,  Colonel 
Sebright,  Sir  J. 
Shepherd,  T. 
Strutt,  E. 
Tynte,  C.  J.  K.  "'    : 
Torrens,  Colonel 
Trelawny,  W.  L. 
Williams,  Colonel 
Wason,  R. 


etc 
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LETTER  TO  LORD  GREY  ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL 
STATISTICS  OF  IRELAND. 

My  Lord,  July  29,  1833. 

No  apology  is  necessary  for  resuming  the  subject  to  vtliicli  my 
previous  pages  have  invited  your  lordship's  attention,  since  it  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  evanescent  interests  of  parties  on  either  one  or  other  side 
of  politics  :  and  I  trust  that,  however  much  I  may  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  re- 
spective Associations  under  discussion,  I  shall  yet  so  succeed  in  laying  open 
for  further  consideration,  questions  involving  such  consequences,  as  to  in- 
vite the  inspection  of  abler  men,  that  they  may  pursue  with  more  leisure 
and  efficiency  all  the  divisions  of  the  discussion.  Some  minor  sections  of 
Protestant  denomination  remain  to  complete  our  details  of  the  branch  of 
the  Moral  Statistics  of  Ireland,  already  partially  discussed,  and  whose  ad- 
herents and  principles  possess  considerable  influence  in  the  measures 
adapted,  and  the  characters  formed  and  exliilnted  in  Ireland :  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  the  Primitive  Methodists,  the  Quakers,  and  the  Moravians,  the 
Separatists,  and  the  Baptists. 

The  Baptist  denomination  has  not  experienced  much  prosperity  in  Ire- 
land for  many  years.  They  have  ten  or  twelve  congregations,  or  rather 
churches,  and  a  few  people  attached  to  each,  throughout  the  country ;  they 
were  comparatively  in  greater  strength  in  the  time  of  the  Protectorate  than 
they  are  now.  Some  of  their  most  popular  ministers  from  England  visited 
Dublin  ;  such  as  Mr.  Pearce,  of  Birmingham,  Mr.  Frances  and  Dr.  Rip- 
pon,  who  preached  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  closing  years  of  last  century. 
But  at  present,  and  for  some  years,  this  community  have  been  but  little 
known  in  Ireland,  except  by  the  Baptist  Irish  Evangelical  Society  of  Lon- 
don. The  exertions  of  this  Association  are  chiefly  directed  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  schools,  the  employment  of  Scripture  reader?,  and  itinerant 
labourers  in  the  more  destitute  and  distant  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
stated  that  this  Society  employs  six  itinerant  ministers  and  fifty-three  Scrip- 
ture readers,  besides  the  teachers  in  their  schools.  Probably  of  the  whole 
body  in  Ireland,  south  and  north,  including  members  of  families,  and  ca- 
sual hearers,  independent  of  their  schools  for  children  and  adults,  there 
may  not  be  more  than  one  thousand  people  belonging  to  the  denomi- 
nation. 

The  Separatists  had  their  origin  in  the  opinions  and  example  of  two  or 
three  clergymen  wlio,  most  conscientiously  and  disinterestedly,  seceded  from 
the  Established  Church.  One  of  these  gentlemen  had  been  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  was  a  popular  preacher,  as  an  institutional 
chaplain,  in  Dublin  :  the  individuals  attached  to  his  persuasion  are  called 
by  his  name  — Walkerites.  Another,  Mr,  Thomas  Kelly,  was  the  son  of  a 
judge,  whose  property  lay  in  Queen's  County,  and  through  his  secession 
from  the  Church  was  so  extreme  as  to  find  rest  only  in  a  system  which  may 
be  described  as  the  independency  of  Dr.  John  Owen,  run  to  seed:  where 
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every  brother  may  and  should  seek  to  edify  the  brethren  ;  yet  his  afFection 
for  the  good  men  in  the  Law  Chuvch,and  their  affection  towards  him,  alike 
creditable  to  both,  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  ecclesias- 
tical controversy.  Mr.  George  Carr,  of  New  Ross,  was  also  a  clergyman  of 
the  Establishment,  but  renounced  that  connexion  to  join  himself  to  Mr. 
Kelly's  Society.  Mr.  Walker's  body  is  generally  considered  highly  Anti- 
Domian,  and  consists  of  a  few  sma.l  societies :  Mr.  Kelly's  friends  are  ge- 
nerally held  to  be  more  doctrinally  sound  by  the  orthodox  ;  they  have  five 
or  six  branch  churches  through  the  country.  Besides  the  friends  of  these 
two  leaders,  there  remain  a  few  extreme  people,  very  good  and  well-mean- 
ing honest  folks,  but  denying  any  Christian  authority  for  the  ordinance  of  a 
distinct  class  of  men  bearing  the  office  of  minister.  There  are  also  some 
adherents  to  the  tenets  of  Baron  Swedenburg,  who,  I  suppose,  have  at- 
tained to  the  confines  of  illimitable  extravagance,  and  in  the  domain  of 
opinion  and  intellectual  enterprise  concerning  religion,  may  be  considered 
the  free-booters  of  doctrine,  or  the  Bedouins  of  Utopia  Petrea,  In  all  Ire- 
land, I  presume,  we  should  not  find  five  thousand  of  every  hue  and  variety 
under  the  general  division  of  Separatists. 

The  Moravians  are  members  of  the  fraternity,  who  have  their  chief  seat 
in  Hernhutt,  and  whose  most  distinguished  leader,  by  whose  guidance  they 
■were  brought  under  the  notice  of  more  modern  times,  was  Count  Zinzendorf. 
They  are  not  confined  to  Lusatia,  whither  Zinzendorf  led  them  more  than 
a  century  ago,  but  are  found  here  also.  The  Moravians  boast  an  ancient 
origin,  and  trace  their  genealogy,  if  not  to  St.  Peter,  to  some  source  at 
least  as  pure  and  primitive,  and  are  sure  that  they  are  a  more  ancient  epis- 
copalian body  than  any  existing  Protestant  Church,  and  that  the  Count 
only  effected  the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the  brethren.  Their  introduc- 
tion to  Ireland,  however,  is  of  more  recent  date.  Their  character  has  not 
Leen  fairly  delineated  by  Mosheim,  audit  has  been  grossly  calumniated  by 
his  English  translator,  judging  from  the  representation  of  it  as  exhibited  at 
Gracehill  and  other  stations  in  this  country.  They  have  seven  congrega- 
tions, or  rather,  I  fancy,  seven  different  places  v\here  members  of  their  con- 
gregation meet  for  worship  ;  they  have  nine  regular  ministers,  and  about 
five  hundred  recognized  members  :  perhaps  of  casual  hearers  and  youths 
committed  to  their  care,  including  their  fraternity,  there  may  be  between 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  two  thousand  people  under  the  influence  of, 
and  deriving  all  their  religious  instruction  from,  the  Moravians  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  number  of  that  peaceful,  industrious,  but  benevolent,  and  always 
prosperous  people,  the  Quakers,  is  probably  about  five  thousand  in  Ireland. 
I  wish  it  were  multiplied  a  hundred  fold,  and  that  they  were  not  called 
iipcn  to  support  religious,  or  so  called  religious,  establishments  against  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience.  I  wonder  at  one  feature  in  their  character 
here — how  can  they  account  for  it?  an  entire  abstinence  from  any  attempt 
to  extend  the  knowledge  of  their  doctrines,  or  gain  proselytes  :  it  appears 
as  if  they  were  content  to  be  tolerated  an  existence  in  this  country.  A 
little  more  activity  on  their  part,  m  ght  have  a  reactive  influence  on  their 
own  community.  Wherever  humanity's  voice  is  heard,  the  Friend's  ear  is 
open,  and  his  exertions  are  aroused  for  the  relief  of  the  body,  or  the  well- 
being  of  the  suffering  and  destitute.  But  has  relisjion  no  calls  upon  the 
same  society  and  their  most  eflicient  energies?  Does  not  the  spirit  call 
them  to  spiritual  work  for  a  dark  and  benighted  people  ?  It  is  not  in 
Temperance  Societies,  or  Anti-slavery  Societies,  or  even  the  Kiklare-place 
Association  (from  which,  indeed,  I  fear,  they  are  withdrawing)  but  their 
teachers,  their  ministers,  their  intellectual,  truly  cultivated,  and  pleasing 
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xnamiers,  should  be  summoned  to  the  battle-field  against  him,  whose  king- 
dom shall  he  subdued  by  weapons  that  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through 
God.  I  wish  too  they  would  tell  the  world  what  numbers  of  congregations 
of  ministers,  &c.  precisely  are  in  Ireland,  that  the  lovers  of  their  country 
may  know  what  proportion  of  good  citizens  are  to  be  calculated  on  for  the 
future  weal  of  this  land. 

John  Wesley  ever  adhered  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  as  raucTi 
attached  by  profession  to  its  creed  and  ritual,  its  authorities  and  establish- 
ment, as  was  his  father.  He  disavowed  any  intention  ever  to  secede,  or  to 
countenance  secession  in  any  of  his  followers.  He  declared  himself  azeal- 
ons  defender,  and  his  disciples  wish  to  be  considered  humble  servants  of  the 
Episcopal  Establishment :  we  find  no  parallel  to  them,  but  in  the  devotedness 
of  Loyola  and  his  fraternity  to  the  Holy  See.  It  was  not  to  assail,  but 
to  strengthen  the  church — it  was  not  to  multiply  dissentions  that  he  labour- 
ed, but  to  supply,  in  obedient  and  conformable  subserviency,  all  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  Church,  and  to  prevent  dissent.  His  preachers  were  not  to 
preach  when  the  parish  ministers  were  officiating:  nor  to  establish  separate 
congregations,  where  the  doctrines  were  taught  which  he  approved ;  and 
when  a  Wesley  an  congregation  was  formed,  the  members  were  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  Established  Church,  and  all  Christian  rites  were  to  be  de- 
voutly received  at  the  hands  of  the  parochial  clergyman  ;  while  none  but 
an  episcopally  ordained  priest,  if  attached  to  his  Society,  should  ever  be  ac- 
counted Reverend,  or  bear  the  vessels  and  perform  the  ceremonies  of  the 
sanctuary.  A  different  view  of  Wesley's  intentions  has  divided  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  from  the  Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodists  ;  the  latter  have 
preachers  who  are  in  general  plain  Mr.,  and  only  a  very  few  who  are  dig- 
nified as  the  Reverend  ;  and  ihey  have  only  the  apparatus  which  Mr.  Wes- 
ley established,  while  they  go  like  good  churchmen  to  their  parochial  edi- 
fice, and  receive  at  episcopally  ordained  hands  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church.  The  former  call  their  travelling  preachers  Reverend,  and  plain 
Mr.  is  applied  to  the  local  preachers.  They  possess  all  Mr.  Wesley's  appa- 
ratus, and  what,  according  to  their  conceptions,  they  think  is  no  breach  of 
his  creed,  the  Sacraments,  and  a  distinct  order  of  Ministers,  independent 
of  episcopal  ordination,  or  presentation  to  benefice.  In  Ireland,  the  Pri- 
mitive Methodists  have  circuit  preachers,  40,  and  missionaries,  19; 
besides  local  preachers.  They  reckon  16,000  members;  and  probably 
with  casual  hearers,  children,  &c.  their  community  may  number  45,000. 
The  Wesleyan  methodists  have  upwards  of  ninety  travelling  preachers, 
twenty-four  Missionaries,  thirty-five  supernumerary  preachers,  besides 
local  preachers, — men  who  support  themselves.  They  speak  of  25,000 
members;  and  probably,  with  the  children  of  their  families,  casual 
hearers,  and  members,  we  may  state  their  community  at  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  people.  Both  branches  of  this  denomination  are  each  a 
very  compact  body  in  themselves,  much  mutual  intercourse,  between 
the  ministers  and  the  congregations  with  and  between  the  ministers  as 
members  of  the  Conference.  What  is  called  high  Protestant  feeling,  per- 
vades their  communities,  and  generally  they  are  regarded  with  more  favor 
than  other  dissenters,  by  both  the  Clergy  and  good  Church  laity  in  Ireland. 
It  has  been  said  by  a  rather  severe  eccesiastical  historian,  "  that  the  want 
of  competent  knowledge  in  the  great  body  of  their  preachers  has  nourished 
error  and  enthusiasm  among  the  people,  and  too  fully  justified  the  heavy 
censure  which  has  been  passed  upon  this  Communion,  as  containing  a 
greater  sum  of  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  than  was  ever  found  in  any  body 
of  Protestants  since  the  Reformation."  I  shall  not  discuss  the  truth  of 
this  censure :  I  should  hope  it  is  not  true.  The  very  reverend  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's  testified,  last  summer,  to  the  character  of  the  Methodists,  ia 
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the  following  strain :  "  I  repeat  it,  as  a  Christian  Minister,  I  am  under 
great  obligations  to  this  Society  ;  and  but  for  it,  many  of  my  flock  would 
now  be  victims  to  the  delusions  and  errors  of  Popery  ;  while,  instead  of 
that,  they  are  at  present,  moral,  excellent,  Bible-reading  Christians,  aye,aud 
I  would  also  say  they  are  men  of  courage  and  resolution,  &c." 

Now,  my  Lord,  let  me  sum  up  the  items  of  preceding  statements,  and 
bring  them  into  one  view. 

Wesleyan  Methodists. — Travelling-preachers,  90  :  Missions,  24  :  Super- 
numeraries, 35 — besides  Local-preachers :  Members,  25,000 :  Community 
altogether,  say  55,000. 

Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodists. — Circuit-preachers,  40  :  Missions,  19 — 
besides  Local-preachers :  Members,  16,000:  Community  altogether,  sav 
45,000. 

Quakers,  Society  of  Friends. — Community,  5,000. 

Moravians,  United  Brethren. — Ministers,  9  :  Members  in  Congregation, 
500.— Total  Community,  1,500. 

Separatists  of  all  classes — say  5,000  people. 

Antipedobaptists,  usually  called  Baptists. — Itinerant  Ministers,  6  :  Con- 
gregations, 12:  Scripture-readers,  53:  Total  Community,  1000. 

Independents. — Ministers,  35  :  Irish  Evangelical  Society's  Agents,  30 : 
Churches :  People,  3,000. 

Cameronians,  or  Covenanters. — Ministers,  25  ;  Congregations,  say  30  j 
Community,  6,000. 

Scottish  Seceders. — Ministers,  15:  Congregations,  15:  Community ,2,000. 

Arians,  Presbytery  of  Antrim,  Synod  of  Munster,  Remonstrant  Synod. — 
Ministers,  60 :  Congregations,  40:  Community,  4,000. 

Seceders,  Presbyteiian  Synod  of  Ireland.  Ministers,  123  :  Congrega- 
tions, say  140 :  Members,  85,000 :  Peeple  more  numerous. 

Synod  of  Ulster,  or  Scottish  Church  in  Ireland. — Ministers,  237:  Li- 
centiates, 50 :  Congregations,  250  :  Nominal  Community,  400,000. 

Roman  Catholic  Church. — Clergy,  5,134 — besides  1,000  regular  Clergy  : 
Parishioners,  2,000  :  People,  6,000,000. 

Church  by  Law  Established. — Clergy,  1,977:  Curates,  supposed  1,000  : 
Benefices,  1,422:  People,  about  600,000. 

In  all,  my  Lord,  we  have  ecclesiastical  teaclers  for  Ireland,  8,900  and 
upwards.  Now,  it  may  serve  to  throw  further  light  upon  the  matter  of  our 
inquiry,  to  specify  the  amount  of  pecuniary  support  received  by  these  gen- 
tlenioi,  as  far  as  we  can  come  to  a  knowledge  of  facts  on  the  subject.  I 
may  not  have  reached  the  truth,  or  I  may  have  exceeded  it  in  some  minu- 
tice ;  if  so,  lam  satisfied  my  friend,  Mr.  Buckingham,  will  give  every  fa- 
cility for  correction  of  mis-statemeuts.  It  is  calculated  that  the  Romish 
Clergy  in  Ireland  receive —         £.  £. 

For  Annual  Confessions..  300,000  Brought foi-ward  853,333 

Fur  Christenings,  per  aun.  33,333  Collections  at  Chapels  541,032 

U:ictions  ami  Burials 60,000  Curates' Collections  .  22,500 

Marriages     300,000  College  at  Maynooth 

Piir^\atory,  Prayers  for  ..  100,(100  (Government  Grant)  9,000 

£853,333  £1,426,465 
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From  these  sums  all  the  Clergy  are  paid,  [and  all  the  chapels  are  built 
and  repaired,  and  all  provision  is  made  for  public  religious  service. 

For  the  support  of  the  Legalised  Ecclesiastical  Establishment : — 
Revenues  of  the  Church  according  to  Lorp  Althorp's  statement,  800,000^ 
for  the  support  of  Clergy,  viz.  beneiiced  Clergy: — 

Parish  and  Vestry  Cess  for  Service  of  the  Church,  70,000/. 

Dues  for  Baptisms,  Marriages,  and  Burials  are  computed  at  105,000/, 
most  of  which  go  to  help  the  salary  of  Curates. 

Loss  to  the  revenue  of  the  Country  by  the  appropriation  of  glebe-lands 
to  the  Clergy  and  the  Bishop's  leases, 150,000/. 

We  cannot  calculate  the  loss  hitherto  inflicted  on  the  farmer  and  the  in- 
dustrious peasant,  by  the  exaction  of  tithe  according  to  the  improvement  of 
the  soil ;  nor  the  expense  incurred  for  maintaining  the  bayonetted  con- 
stabulary, the  safeguards  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  ;  for  Crown-lawyers, 
and  law-processes  for  recovering  tithes.  The  Protestant  Charter  robbery 
systems,  which  have  been  established  and  upheld  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  Churchmen,  by  law,  will,  by-and-bye,  appear.  The  continuance  of 
lay-impropriate  tithes,  which  amount  to  300,000/.  per  annum,  is  another 
part  of  the  same  sysLem,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  Eclesiasticalimpositions. 

I  am  not  parishioner  enough,  nor  versed  in  parochial  politics  sufficiently, 
to  be  able  to  expose  by  what  means  splendid  churches  are  built,  or  spires 
and  towers  erected.  I  shall  say  nothing  on  the  subject,  therefore.  What 
has  been  specified  for  purely  Ecclesiastical  purposes,  exceeds  1,125,000/. 
per  annum,  for  the  religion  oi'  600,000  people. 

The  Synod  of  Ulster  seems  quite  convinced  that  L-eland  is  not  taxed 
enough  for  hireling  priests  and  Presbyterian  demagogues ;  and  therefore 
they  have  wisely  determined,  in  their  recent  Synodical  assembly,  to  petition 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  equalize  the  bounty  for  all  their  congregations; 
not  by  reducing  the  higher,  but  by  raising  the  lowest  and  the  lower  to  the 
first  class  Regium  Donum  ;  that  is,  100/.  per  annum  for  250  congregations, 
or  25,000/.  for  that  body.  Of  course  the  Scceders  will  follow,  and  the 
Arians  will  not  be  behind  in  the  race  that  is  set  before  them  :  their  num- 
bers will  be,  then,  200  more  congregations;  another  20,000/.  annually. 
And  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Covenanters  will  be  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  much  longer.''  Quite  impossible  :  it  is  too  much  for  flesh  and 
blood.  But,  my  Lord,  will  Mr.  Littleton,  or  my  Lord  Althorp,  be  able  to 
propose  such  a  thing  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  We  shall  see.  Will 
the  House  of  Commons  venture  to  bribe  these  hungry  and  aspirant  Presby- 
terians ?  Will  the  country,  will  English  Dissenters,  sit  quietly  by,  and 
permit  such  proceedings?  Take  care,  my  Lord,  it  will  not  do.  A  few 
•words  will  serve — It  is  too  bad.  As  it  is,  a  mass  of  moral  energy,  of  popu- 
lar opinion,  is  accumulating  on  this  subject,  more  appalling  than  a  thunder 
storm  or  an  avalanche.  Tempt  it  not.  Never  suppose  you  will  be  able  to 
pacify  hungry  and  rapacious  Churchmen.  Already  the  Presbyterians 
receive  24,000/.  Regium  Donum,  and  50,000/.  from  their  people ;  while 
other  Dissenters,  who  receive  nothing  from  Government,  contribute  to  their 
ministers  about  26,000/.  per  annum.  These  three  sums  added  together, 
give  us  another  100,000/. ;  making,  in  all,  for  Protestant  Ministers, 
1,235,000/.  per  annum.  You  will  observe,  my  Lord,  that  all  the  Dissenters, 
more  numerous  than  Churchmen,  do  not  give  more  for  their  ministers, 
even  when  aided  by  Government,  than  100,000/. ;  but  the  liberal  Church 
Establishment  gives  1,125,000/. 

A  RESIDENT  IN  IRELAND. 
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ON  THE  ABOLITION  OF  INFANTICIDE  AND  GHAUT  MUR- 
DERS  IN  INDIA. 

Sir,  Coventry/,  Juhj  25,  1833. 

It  was  remarked  by  the  Right  Hon.  C.  Grant,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India,  in  his  able  speech  on  the 
openinsf  of  the  discussions  respecting  the  East  India  Charter,  June,  1833, — 
**  Public  opinion  and  public  feeling  in  this  country  were  now  acting  on  the 
government  of  the  people  of  India,  not  producing  any  violent  effects,  but 
operating  to  the  amelioration  of  their  condition  by  the  slow  but  certain  pro- 
cess of  kindness."  Important  and  beneficial  have  been  these  changes ; 
viz.  the  abolition  of  the  cruel  Ordeals  of  India,  Dhurna,  Traga,  Infimticide 
at  Gunga  Saugur,  the  Suttee,  and  '  last  not  least,*  the  recent  measure  for 
the  discontinuance  of  British  connection  with  Idolatry.  The  Bill  for  the 
future  administration  of  India,  which  the  writer  has  just  perused,  contem- 
plates the  speedy  abolition  of  East  India  Slavery,  the  free  introduction  of 
Europeans  into  the  old  provinces  of  the  empire,  the  eligibility  of  persons  of 
every  religion,  descent,  and  colour,  for  holding  office,  the  consolidation  of 
the  laws  suited  to  all  classes,  &c.  But  female  Infanticide  and  Ghaut 
murders,  or  the  exposure  of  the  sick  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  do  not 
attract  that  attention  that  their  character  demands. 

Infanticide,  as  existing  in  India  at  the  present  period,  is  chiefly  female 
infanticide  ;  and  it  is  found  among  the  Jahrejahs  of  Guzerat  and  Cutch, 
and  the  Rajkoomars,  in  the  Province  of  Benares. — See  Indians  Cries  to 
British  Humanity, — (third  edit.,  Simpkin  and  JNIarshall,  London,  p. 20 — 29.) 
"  The  mother,"  says  Col.  Walker,  "  is  commonly  the  executioner  of  her 
own  offspring !  Women  of  rank  may  have  their  slaves  and  attendants 
who  perform  this  office,  but  the  far  greater  number  execute  it  with  their 
own  hands.  They  appear  to  have  several  methods  of  destroying  the  infant, 
"but  two  are  prevalent.  Immediately  after  the  birth  of  a  female,  they  put 
into  its  mouth  some  opium,  or  draw  the  umbilical  cord  over  its  face,  which 
prevents  respiration.  The  natural  weakness  and  debility  of  the  infant, 
•when  neglected  and  left  uncleaned,  sometimes  causes  its  death,  without  the 
necessity  of  actual  violence,  and  sometimes  it  is  laid  on  the  ground  or  on  a 
plank,  and  left  to  expire.  It  is  supposed  that  the  annual  number  of  in- 
fanticides in  the  Peninsula  of  Guzerat  amounts  to  5,000."  In  1817,  a 
xegister  was  made  of  the  female  children  in  Cattywar,  and  in  eighty-four 
towns  and  villages  the  whole  number  was  only  sixty-three !  Governor 
Duncan  and  Colonel  Walker  obtained  distinct  and  solemn  renunciations 
of  infanticide  in  the  Bengal  and  Bombay  Presidencies,  but  these  docu- 
ments have  been  allowed  to  become,  in  effect,  dead  letters,  and  but  few 
female  children  are  saved.— ("  India's  Cries^'  p.  45.)  "  Must  not  that  land 
be  greatly  polluted  .^"  It  behoves  every  philanthropist  to  seek  the  abolition 
of  this  unnatural  and  murderous  custom. 

The  exposure  of  the  sick  at  the  landing  places  of  the  Ganges  has  been 
termed  by  the  Europeans,  Ghaut  murder.  This  practice  is  fraught  with 
murders  of  the  most  atrocious  character.  The  aged  and  the  sick, in  various 
stages  of  disease,  are  hurried  to  the  Ganges,  and  besmeared  with  its  mud; 
they  are  made  to  drink  its  waters,  and  lying  exposed  to  a  vertical  sun  by 
day,  and  the  dews  ])y  night,  in  this  manner  are  prematurely  hurried  out  of 
the  world.  The  late  Rev.  D.  Brown,  of  Calcutta,  declared,  "  The  Brah- 
muus  cau,  as  may  serve  their  interest,  devote  any  sick  branch  of  a  family 
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to  death  :  and  incredible  numbers  are  destroyed  by  ibis  superstition."  An 
invalid  Missionary,  now  in  Eng:land,  has  observed,  "  It  is  my  deliberate 
opinion  that,  yearly,  thousands  of  persons  would  recover  from  their  diseases, 
if  this  absurd  custom  were  abolished." — ("  India's  Cries,'"  pp.  77 — 97.) 
When  will  Britain  spread  her  shield  over  all  her  subjects,  who  may  be 
*' drawn  unto  death  and  ready  to  be  slain?"  As  the  late  Bishop  Heber 
said, — "  In  India  our  will  is  law."  Let  inquisition  be  made  for  blood. 
No  difficulty,  of  an  insurmountable  character,  can  arise  to  frustrate  mea- 
sures which,  like  the  genius  of  the  religion  that  dictates  them,  promote 
"glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  man." 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

J.  PEGGS. 


THE  DEFECTS  OF  THE  SENSES. 

Things  escape  the  senses,  because  the  object  is  not  sufficient  in  quantitj 
to  strike  the  sense ;  as  all  minute  bodies — because  the  percussion  of  the 
object  is  too  great  to  be  endured  by  the  sense :  as  the  form  of  the  sun, 
-when  looking  directly  at  it  in  mid-day — because  the  time  is  not  propor- 
tionate to  actuate  the  sense;  as  the  motion  of  a  bullet  in  the  air,  or  the 
quick  circular  motion  of  a  fire-brand,  which  are  too  fast ;  or  the  hour-hand 
of  a  common  clock,  which  is  too  slow — from  the  distance  of  the  object  as  to 
place  ;  as  the  size  of  the  celestial  bodies  and  the  size  and  nature  of  all  dis- 
tant bodies — from  prepossession  by  another  object ;  as  one  powerful  smell 
renders  other  smells  in  the  same  room  imperceptible,  from  the  interruption 
of  interposing  bodies;  as  the  internal  parts  of  animals;  and  because  the 
object  is  unfit  to  make  an  impression  on  the  sense;  as  the  air,  or  the  invi- 
sible and  untangible  spirit  which  is  included  in  every  living  body. — Bacon*s 
Novum  Organum. 

DENUNCIATION    OF   BARBAROUS  SPORTS. 

As  to  the  tendency  of  barbarous  sports,  of  any  kind  or  description  whatso- 
ever, to  nourish  the  national  characterisiics  of  manliness  and  courage,  (the 
only  shadow  of  argument  I  ever  heard  in  their  favor),  all  I  can  say  is 
this,  that  from  the  mercenary  battles  of  the  lowest  of  beasts  (viz.  human 
boxers)  up  to  those  of  tbe  higbest  and  noblest  that  are  tormented  by  man, 
for  his  degi-ading  pastime,  I  enter  this  public  protest  against :  I  never 
knew  a  man  remarkable  for  heioic  bravery,  whose  very  aspect  was  not 
lighted  by  gentleness  and  humanity,  nor  a  kill-and-eat-him  countenance, 
that  did  not  cover  the  heart  of  a  bully,  or  a  poltroon. — Lord  Erskine. 

ON    CREATION. 

The  structure  of  the  earth,  and  the  mode  of  distribution  of  extraneous 
fossils  or  pelrefactions,  are  so  many  direct  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the 
Scripture  account  of  the  formation  of  tbe  earth  ;  and  they  might  be  used 
as  proofs  of  its  author  having  been  inspired,  because  the  mineralogical 
facts  discovered  by  modern  naturalists  were  unknown  to  the  sacred  his- 
torians.— Jameson. 
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POETICAL  EPISTLE  TO  THE  KING,  ON  THE  GRADUAL 
DECAY  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

Poetry  is  said  to  be  the  language  of  passion,  while  prose,  I  presume,  wc 
are  to  consider  the  language  of  reason  ;  and  as  the  one  applies  itself  to  the 
understanding,  so  the  other  applies  itself  to  the  heart.  But  perhaps  we 
may  sometimes  claim  for  poetry  a  higher  character,  and  term  it  the 
language  of  conviction,  commencing  at  that  point  where  the  language  of 
deduction  ceases,  and  often  anticipating  its  conclusions. 

"  Hence  in  a  Roman  mouth  th  e  graceful  name 
"  Of  poet,  and  of  prophet,  were  the  same. 
*' Hence  British  poets,  too,  the  priesthood  shar'd, 
"And  every  hallow'd  druid  was  a  bard." 

Yet  it  would  he  unjust,  perhaps,  to  assert  that  those  conclusions  were 
always  arbitrary,  or  inconsequential :  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  circumstances  which  obiained  for  the 
hard  his  more  sacred  character  were  the  result  of  the  most  just  and  refined 
deductions,  but  which  the  impatient  spirit  of  the  poet  disdained  to  trace  in 
the  rapidity  and  enthusiasm  of  his  flight :  thus  it  must  have  appeared,  that 

"  A  terrible  sagacity  inform'd 
"  The  poet's  mind," 

which,  arriving  at  conclusions,  by  a  path  to  others  invisible,  yet  not  the  less 
certain,  poured  forth  its  alarming  truths  with  all  the  firmness  of  conviction 
and  all  the  authority  of  prophecy ;  thus,  the  character  which  a  celebrated 
French  author  gave  of  an  ancient  historian,  would  apply  with  peculiar 
propriety  to  the  poet, 

"  He  abridges  everything,  because  he  sees  everything.'' 

I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  so  high  a  character  in  the  following  Epistle, 
being  convinced  that 

"  No  prophetic  fires  to  me  belong." 
And,  so  far  as  the  mere  versification  is  concerned,  being  quite   willing  it 
should  be  considered,  that 

"  I  play  with  sylhibles  and  sport  in  song." 
If  the  sober  truth  which  it  should  contain  were  reduced  to  solemn  prose,  I 
must  profess  myself  still  a  devout  believer,  while  I  remain,  &c.  .  . 

A.  T.  H. 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  KING. 


Cum  tot  sustiucas  et  tanta  negotia  solus. — Hor.  Ej>.<0  Aug. 


Canto  I. 


Accomplish'd  Prince  !  whose  undivided  sway, 
Three  Realms  united,  in  one  rule  obey ; 
Whose  sceptre  o*cr  the  various  wave  extends. 
That  bears  the  tribute  either  India  sends ; 
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Accomplish'd  Ruler  of  tlie  brave  and  free ! 
Accept  the  verse  that  freely  flows  for  thee; 
And,  while  I  pour  the  simple  lines  along, 
Stoop  to  the  honest  moral  of  the  song. 

Five  times  the  annual  chariot  of  the  Sun, 

Its  course  resplendent  thro'  the  Heavens  has  run, 

Since  Peace,  long  hanish'd  from  our  iields  afar, 

Lent  fresher  brightness  to  Aurora's  car. 

And,  thron'd  with  Pha3l)us,  shar'd  in  equal  sway, 

The  lo  Pceans  to  the  rising  day : 

While  Ceres,  handmaid  to  the  God  of  morn, 

Pour'd  plenty  from  her  overflowing   horn, 

And  Hope,  in  promise  lent  her  sweetest  smiles. 

To  gild  the  future  of  the  Queen  of  Isles. 

Yes,  Peace  returns,  but  wherefore,  say,  in  vain 
Returning,  smiles  upon  our  rocks  again  ? 
In  vain  why  Ceres  from  her  plenteous  horn. 
Sheds  o'er  our  fields  profuse  her  fruits  and  corn.^ 
No  smile  of  joy  reflects  the  lowering  strand. 
And  threatening  gloom  pervades  the  sultry  land ; 
Around  the  throne  indignant  murmurs  rise, 
And  curse  the  splendour  of  our  victories. 

Gracious,  my  Sovereign,  condescend  to  hear. 
And  to  the  truths  I  teach,  incline  thine  ear; 
Few  be  my  words,  yet  briefly  shall  explain. 
Why  Peace  returning  gilds  our  works  in  vain, 
TJnskiird  to  mix  with  numbers  terms  of  art, 
I  speak  the  w  arm  convictions  of  my  heart. 

Where  are  our  Merchants?'")  For  the  few  that  yet 

Escap'd  from  compromise  in  the  Gazette, 

Hold  up  their  heads,  where  shall  we  seek  them  ?  where  ? 

Not  at  their  desks,  they  are  not  needed  there  ; 

The  idle  counting  house,  now  unemploy'd. 

Stands  the  mere  spectre  of  its  trade  destroy'd, 

While  in  the  solitary  mansion  nigh, 

Its  master  lives  in  want  and  penury ; 

With  mournful  gratitude  surveys  his  fate. 

And  thinks  his  business  stopp'd  not  quite  too  late; 

Since,  as  the  fruit  of  all  his  honoured  toil. 

He  saves  a  wretched  pittance  from  the  spoil ; 

No  blockhead's  insolence  his  pride  to  wound. 

His  debts  all  paid  with  sterling  pound  for  pound. 

Where  are  our  Bankers  ?^^J  palsied  with  a  spell, 
Oh  !  "  let  confusion  worse  confounded  tell." 
Peace  to  their  manes  !  whether  soon  or  late, 
They  struggling  fell,  they  merited  their  fate, 
And  found  it,  as  assuredly  shall  all, — 
Who  prop  a  system  cannot  choose  but  fall; 
The  individual  loss  we  may  deplore. 
But  then  the  system's  rotten  at  the  core ; 
Support  can  lend  it  but  a  brief  delay. 
Root,  trunk,  and  branch,  must  all  be  lopp'd  away  ; 
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Then  shall  return,  as  sybils  wise  unfold. 
And  only  then  return,  the  age  of  Gold. 

Where  are  our  Gentry  ?(«^)  with  a  painful  sigh, 
"  Our  gentry  are  no  more,"  the  sad  reply ; 
Or  if  a  few  remain,  the  sure  decay 
Progressive  sweeps  the  last  remains  away ; 
Tax  upon  tax,  the  falling  rents  curtail, 
And  send  the  wretched  master  to  a  jail ; 
Or  haply,  if  some  surplus  they  afford. 
Forbid  the  guest  the  hospitable  board ; 
While  in  their  place  an  upstart  race  arise. 
Contractors,  swindlers,  imps  of  the  Excise: 
Reluctant  labour  tills  the  teeming  soil, 
That  with  abundant  harvests  crown  his  toil ; 
While  fetter'd  commerce  spreads  her  idle  sail, 
And  tempts,  alas !  an  unpropilious  gale ; 
The  sea  no  harvest  to  the  Merchant  yields, 
And  labour  starves  amidst  his  plenteous  fields; 
Oppression  walks  with  felon  steps  abroad. 
And  honest  trade  resigns  its  place  to  fraud : 
Unstable  justice  holds  uncertain  scales,(<'-/ 
And  praclic'd  art  o'er  simple  truth  prevails; 
The  weak  resistless  fall  beneath  the  strong, 
And  patient  right  submissive  yields  to  wrong ; 
Justice  from  Law  a  different  thing  we  find,<^) 
Or,  goddess  like,  become,  like  Fortune,  blind ; 
Till  outrag'd  Innocence  from  judgment  flies, 
And  leaves  our  Courts  to  questions  of  Excise. 


NOTES. 

(Where  are  our  merchants  ?)  It  ■will  perhaps  be  said  our  merchants  are  still  in 
existence;  the  same  independent,  noble,  generous  characters  as  ever.  I  confess 
I  am  a  little  incredulous  on  this  head  :  I  know  few  who  have  realized  property  by 
honourable  commercial  enterprize  of  late  years ;  many  I  do  know  who  have,  but 
they  are  such  as  receive  their  classification  elsewhere  in  this  *  Epistle*. 

(Contractors,  swindlers,  imps  of  tlie  Excise.)  I  therefore  reassert  my  convic- 
tion, that  exclusive  of  the  accumulation  of  the  fundholdcrs,  the  plunder  of  the 
Excise  by  the  distillers,  and  the  Exchequer  by  the  contractors,  cum  hoc  genus 
omnia,  no  property  has  on  the  average  been  realized  for  tbe  last  fifteen  years  by 
the  representatives  of  that  once  honourable  character — the  true  British  Merchant. 

(Where  are  our  bankers  ?)  Within  a  very  brief  period,  almost  all  the  bankers 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  became  bankrupt.  Cotters  and  Killett's,  Leslies,  Roches, 
in  Cork;  Anderson,  Fermoy  ;  O'Neill,  Roberts,  Strottowe,  Newport,  in  Waterford; 
Rialls,  Watson,  Clonmel;  Giles,  Youghal;  with  many  others  I  cannot  now  call 
to  mind.  Among  these  were  many  not  only  highly  honourable  men,  but  men  of 
business,  practical  men  who  well  understood  the  theory  and  conduct  of  their  em- 
ployment; what  then  occasioned  this  rot  as  it  was  termed  among  them  ?  The  in- 
•tability  of  all  securities,  from  the  fluctuating  character  of  our  monetary  system. 
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But  leaving  this  question  to  the  political  economists,  I  shall  state  a  few  circum- 
stances relating  to  these  failures,  which  may  not  be  deemed  uninteresting  to  those 
•who  respect  justice  and  abhor  oppression.  The  holders  of  the  notes  of  these  banks 
were  required  to  *  prove  on  the  estates,'  as  it  is  termed ;  the  production  of  the 
acknowledged  note,  which  had  been  quite  sufficient  to  the  banker,  was  not  so  judged 
as  respected  the  bankrupts,  the  consequence  was  that  the  holders  of  from  1 1,  to  51, 
were  altogether  thrown  out  from  a  dividend,  and  thus  the  whole  claims  of  the 
poorer  holders  went  to  swell  the  dividends  of  the  richer.  I  myself  have  known 
the  holders  of  10/,  20Z.  or  40Z.  in  those  notes,  sacrifice  the  uncertain  dividend  to 
be  looked  for,  to  the  certain  '  expence  of  proving  on  the  estate.'  In  Cork,  a  land- 
lord who  required  his  tenants  to  pay  him  their  rents  in  the  notes  of  a  particular 
banker,  compelled  the  tenant  afterwards  to  pay  him  in  Bank  of  Ireland  paper ; 
though  the  rent  he  was  well  aware  was  making  up  in  the  notes  of  the  reqiiired 
banker,  and  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  were  actually  tendered  the  day  before  the 
bank  stopped,  but  the  landlord  being  engaged  at  the  time  desired  the  tenant  to  call 
the  following  day.     The  bank  was  gone. 

i  One  fact  is  somewhat  amusing.  Two  old  women  in  their  gossip,  queried  one 
of  the  other,  "  Did  you  hear  the  banks  are  all  gone?"  "  Eh  !  then,  is  it  true?" 
*•  As  true  as  you  are  there,  all  but  Pikes  and  Roches'  gone."  "  Every  bit  of  it," 
I  tell  you,  "  and  is  it  not  a  hard  case  that  two  pretty  Catholics  like  them  cannot 
pay  one  of  their  notes,  while  that  Quaker  Pike,  that  lias  no  soul  at  all  to  be  saved, 
you  know,  is  paying  off  every  one  of  them  down  in  hard  gold." 

(c) 
'  (Where  are  our  gentry  ?)     This  has  no  reference  to  the  great  landlord,  but  to 
that  hospitable,  open  hearted,  independent,  sterling  character,— the  plain  country- 
gentleman. 

(d) 
(Unstable  justice,  &c.)     The  toast  of  "  Tlie  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  Law,' 
is  too  familiar  to  need  explanation,  but  the  melancholy  truth  it  commemorates 
every  good  man  must  deplore. 

(Justice  from  Law,  &c.)  Page  610,  Vol.  I.  of  the  "  Parliamentary  Review," 
affords  striking  illustrations  of  this  fact.  He  who  can  read  those  illustrations 
■with  indifference  must  be  a  weak  or  a  worthless  character ;  he  must  either  possess 
a  soft  head  or  a  hard  heart,  but  the  man  who  can  appreciate  the  wrong,  and,  having 
the  power,  wants  the  will  to  remedy  it,  is  a  villain ;  he  is  as  much  the  plunderer 
of  my  property  as  tlie  robber  who  stops  me  on  the  highway,  and  is  hanged  in  chains 
for  it;  as  much  the  plunderer  of  my  good  name  as  ihe  convicted  libeller,  who  is 
protected  by  the  heavy  cxpences  of  the  law  from  that  retributive  justice  to  which 
injured  innocence  appeals  in  vain.  Tlie  man  who  advocates  such  wrong,  or  the 
system  which  supports  it,  whether  he  may  have  sat  on  the  woolsack  like  Eldon, 
or  filled  some  humble  practice  in  the  vicious  snares  of  the  law,  may  take  his  sta- 
tion along  with  those  characters  described  by  our  great  moralist. 

"Whom  pensions  can  incite 
To  vote  a  patriot  black,  a  courtier  white ; 
Explain  their  country's  dear-bought  rights  away, 
And  plead  for  pirates  in  the  face  of  day ; 
With  slavish  tenets  taint  our  poison'd  youth, 
And  lend  a  lie  the  confidence  of  truth." 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  AN  ARCHITECT,  IN  THE  MANNER  OF 
ANACERON'S  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  A  PAINTER. 

'*  The  end  of  the  clauEe,  as  amended  by  their  Lordships,  makes  it  imperative  to  build  a  churck 
and  glebe-house  in  a  parish  where  there  is  no  duty,  and  most  probably  no  Protestant." 

The  Times,  July  ilo 

Haste  tliee,  haste  tliee,  Architect, 
Quick,  the  lordly  church  erect. 
Build  it  strong  and  huild  it  his^h, 
Greek  or  Gothic,  nought  care  I, 
So  it  he  that  Order  pure, 
Call'd  by  churchmen  Sinecure, — 
That  is,  merely  church  and  steeple, 
Wholly  leaving  out  the  people. 
Once  a  builder's  name,  we  know, 
Was,  most  aptly,  In-i-go  ;* 
But  a  church,  where  people  show  not, 
Should  be  built  by  In-i-go-not. 

Let  the  pile  no  luxury  want 
Church  can  ask,  or  Vestry  grant. 
Heed  not  where  th'  expenses  fall, 
Popish  Paddy  pays  for  all ; 
Proud  that,  though  he  can't  himself 
Get  to  heaven,  benighted  elf, 
Protestants,  who  can,  will  say 
Honest  Paddy  paid  their  way, 
Erank'd  them  up  to  heav'n,  by  dint 
Of  many  a  church — with  no  one  in't ; 
Leaving  puzzled  Pat  to  guess 
Which  heav'n  meaneth  most  to  bless, 
Purse  or  church,  for  emptiness. 

Build  avvay,  then, — never  fear, — 
Deck  the  pile  with  costly  gear ; 
Velvet  cushions,  all  so  smart. 
Cheering  to  a  rector's  heart, — 
Emblems  of  that  man  of  pelf, 
Stuff'd  and  useless,  like  himself. 
Let's  too,  have  an  organist. 
Paid  for  playing  nought  but — whist; 
Nor  forget,  'nrong  things  divine, 
Port  for  sacramental  wine. 
Just  a  pipe, — 'tis  all  that  needs,f 
Bought,  of  course,  at  Orange  Sneyd's.J 

There,  enough, — the  work's  complete. 

Hail,  religion's  chosen  seat! 

Long  and  proudly  may'st  thou  stand, 

Bugbear  of  a  Popish  land ; 

Long  may  Everybody  pay 

Shrines  where  Nobody  will  pray! — The  Times. 

*  Inigo  Jones. 
'  f  A  much  more  moderate  imposition  than  that  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  Sir  John  Newport,  some  years  since,  when  it  appeared  that  two 
pipes  of  port  had  been  the  quantity  levied,  in  a  particular  instance,  chlcHy  upott 
Catholics,  for  this  sacred  purpose. 

J  A  celebrated  Orange  wine-merchant. 

C.  Richards,  Printer,  100,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Charing  CroM. 
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DEFEAT  OF  THE  BILL  FOR  GRANTING  EMANCIPATION 
TO  THE  JEWS. 

The  Debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  having  now  become  more 
desultory,  as  the  Session  draws  to  a  close,  it  would  be  disadvantageous 
both  to  the  speakers  and  readers,  to  give  them  the  same  extent  of 
detail  as  at  the  commencement;  and  our  chief  object,  in  whatever 
mode  we  adopt,  being  to  put  our  readers  in  as  complete  possession  as 
we  can  of  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  that  transpires  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, we  shall  give  the  remainder  of  the  Debates  during  the  Session,  in 
the  form  of  sejmrate  articles  on  each  of  the  few  topics  of  public  interest 
yet  remaiiiing  to  be  disposed  of,  embodying  the  arguments  of  the  op- 
posite parties  in  one  general  view  for  each, — distinguishing  those  of 
particular  individuals,  only  when  their  novelty  or  force  may  claim  for 
them  that  degree  of  pre-eminence, — and  accompanying  the  whole 
with  a  rmming  commentnry  on  the  facts  or  opinions  advanced,  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  may  seem  to  render  necessary. 

The  Bill  named  above  was  an  Act  for  removing  all  civil  disabilities  from 
our  Jewish  fellow-subjects,  on  account  of  their  religious  belief:  and  put- 
ting them  therefore  only  on  a  level  with  Roman  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tant Dissenters,  who  had  been  recently  subjected  to  similar  disabilities 
with  themselves,  which  had  happily  been  removed  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Act,  and  by  the  exemption  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics from  the  operation  of  those  laws  which  formerly  excluded  them 
from  civil  and  political  offices  in  the  State.  It  had  been  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Robert  Grant,  a  decidedlj- religious  man,  in  the  Com- 
mons ;  and  its  second  reading  was  now  pro])osed  by  Lord  Bexley, 
another  decidedly  religious  man,  in  the  Lords  :  and  yet  it  was  on  re- 
ligious grounds  only,  that  the  opposition  to  the  measure  in  both 
Houses  was  alleged  to  be  conducted. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  Pi-imate  of  all  England,  took 
the  lead  in  opposing  the  Bill,'  and  moved  as  an  amendment  that  it 
should  be  read  that  day  six  months  :  but  in  perusing  his  speech,  the 
preponderance  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  the  Jews 
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to  civil  and  political  privileges,  over  those  urged  against  it,  is  so  strik- 
ing, that  we  think  most  persons,  on  concluding  his  whole  speech, 
would  have  expected  that  he  would  vote  in  favour  of  the  measure. 
Among  other  things,  he  said  : 

*  He  did  not  attach  much  weight  to  the  argument  founded  on  the  fact, 
that  as  the  Jews  looked  forward  to  the  promised  land  as  the  abode  promised 
them  hy  their  prophets,  as  that  which  should  aa:ain  be  their  inheritance, 
that  therefore  they  should  not  contract  any  binding  ties  ofalle;;iance  to  the 
land  in  which  tliey  were  but  sojourners.  It  did  not  appear  to  him  conclu- 
sive against  the  Jew  fuKiiling  all  the  loyal  and  social  obligations  of  society, 
and  therelore  would  not  induce  him  to  vole  against  the  BilL  Neither  did 
he  place  any  weiuhl  on  wliat  liad  been  said  respecting  the  peculiar  morals 
and  religion  of  the  Hebrew  people.  He  knew  that  their  code  of  morals 
-was  drawn  from  the  purest  source — from  the  ]aw  and  the  propliels — from 
the  fountain  of  holiness  itself,  and  it  had  not,  through  the  interventions  of 
men,  lost  its  original  lustre.  It  s:ood,  in  degree,  o;i  the  same  footing  with 
thep'.ecepts  of  tlie  Gospel,  and  therefore  he  would  observe,  so  far  as  moral- 
ity was  concerned,  ihe  Jews  stood  well.  Then,  with  respect  to  their  intel- 
lectual capacity,  all  lie  need  observe  was,  that  lhoufi:h  the  Jewish  prophets 
wrote  under  the  influence  of  inspiration,  it  was  not  ibr  him  to  say  what  por- 
tion of  their  wrilinj^s,  so  full  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  were  wiitlen  with  the 
assistance  of  the  spirit,  and  what  with  the  mere  powers  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding. He  could  not  shut  his  eyes  on  the  fact  that  a  high  tone  of 
morals,  and  a  hiifh  order  of  intellect,  were  displayed  in  the  writings  of  Jesus 
the  son  of  Sirach,  who  made  no  claim  to  inspiration.  Who  that  had  read 
those  writings,  and  those  of  Philo  and  Josephus,  couhl  deny  that  they 
abounded  in  beauties  which  placed  them  on  a  level  with  the  first  Greek 
historians  and  philosophers,  and  indeed  with  the  fust  tlieists  and  moralists 
of  every  age  oi-  country  ?  He  need  only  point  their  attention  to  the  writings 
and  Scriptural  criticisms  of  Mendlesohn  and  his  followers  in  Germany,  for 
prools  of  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  Jewish  people.  To  come  to  their 
own  times  and  country,  he  could  not  help  admiring,  a  few  years  ago,  a 
work  written  by  a  Hebrew  gentleman,  resident  in  England,  which  al)Ounded 
in  biblical  lore  and  sound  criticism  of  no  common  order ;  and  he  had  still 
later  read  a  pamphlet  by  the  same  gentleman,  vindicating  his  persuasion 
from  the  calumnies  that  had  been  thrown  out  against  it,  written  in  that 
tone  of  calm  dij^nity  which  was  so  expressive  of  conscious  innocence.  A 
friend  of  his,  who  abounded  in  all  Icaruino;',  and  who  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  a  controversy  with  some  eminent  Jewish  Rabbi,  touching  the  merits 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  told  him  it  was  not  easy  to  overpraise  the 
moderate  and  liberal  and  enlightened  tone  in  which  the  controversy  was 
carried  on  by  those  gentlemen  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  though  neither 
set  of  coml)atants  could  convince  the  other,  they  both  parted  on  terms  of 
mutual  satisfaction.  It  was  plain,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  on  the  score 
of  bad  morals  or  defective  intellectual  attainments,  that  he  opposed  the 
present  Bill.  He  thought,  however,  that  Parli.imont  was  the  very  worst 
place  for  the  useful  display  of  their  talents,  even  snpposinj^  there  was  no 
other  objection  to  their  being  intrusted  with  legislative  powers.' 

His  only  reason,  then,  was,  that  this  was  a  Cliristian  Government — • 
that  Christianity  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  England, — and 
that  the  admission  of  a  single  Jew  into  the  Senate,  would  he  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  that  we  no  longer  considered  Christianity  lobe 
a  part  of  the  British  Constitution  ! 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  met  the  ol»jcctions  of  hisrcvcrond  brc- 
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tlier  of  Canterbury  in  a  very  able  as  well  as  liberal  strain  ;  and  stated 
more  bold  triubs  than  have  been  uttered  by  the  tongue  of  a  prelate  in 
Parliament,  within  our  recollection  at  least.     He  observed  :— 

*  It  had  been  said,  that  as  the  Jew  not  only  insults  but  vituperates 
Chrislianity,  he  should  not  be  a  Member  of  a  Christian  Parliament.  He 
admitted  that  it  was  not  easy  to  meet  this  objection.  (Hear.)  Parliament 
iej^islntes  for  the  Church  establishment — uiore  actively  in  reference  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland — and  it  inii^ht  l)e  said,  that  admiltiug  the  claim  of  the 
Jews  to  liave  a  voice  in  the  makinjij  the  laws  they  were  obliged  to  obey, 
and  in  the  imposiuon  of  the  taxes  lo  which  they  were  cunipe  led  to  coutri^ 
bute,  could  you  further  permit  them  to  legislate  in  the  affairs  of  a  Christian 
Church?  He  knew  no  answer  to  the  query  that  did  not  apply  to  the  Car 
tholic  and  Presbyterian  Member  of  Parliament.  VVliy  should  a  Catholic 
legislate  for  a  Protestant  Church,  or  a  Presbyterian  for  an  episcopal  esta- 
blishment? Had  not  the  Jew  just  as  much  right  as  either?  The  tact  was, 
as  it  struck  him.  Parliament  shoukl  have  none  other  than  civil  f^inctions 
(hear),  and  the  church  sliould  not  be  legislated  for  by  any  not  its  members; 
and  should  be  under  the  management  of  a  commission  or  directory  of  itg 
own,  and  should  be  no  more  under  the  control  of  the  Legislature  than  th^ 
Moravians  or  Quakers,  or  other  sects.  (Hear,  hear.)  Tliis  anomaly  of  the 
law  as  it  stood  vsould  obtain  so  long  as  the  legislature — non-Episcopalian 
Catholic,  and  Presbyterian — interfered  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  For  his 
own  part,  on  principle,  he  should  prefer  seeing  an  honest  Jew  legislate  for 
the  affairs  of  the  C lunch  than  some  hostile  Christian  sect.  The  more 
jiearly  sects  approached  each  other  in  doctrine,  the  more  inveterate  their 
hatred,  tlie  more  unrelenting  and  bloody  their  nnitual  persecution.  This 
vas  a  principle  too  painfully  illustrated  by  all  history.  No  man  would 
deiend  at  this  day  a  persecution  in  the  abstract :  all  must  admit  that  it  was 
only  defensible  as  a  means  of  self-preser\ation,  either  as  a  means  of 
guarding  against  religious  corruption  or  civil  danger.  In  neither  way  coiluel 
it  be  said  tluit  it  was  right  that  the  Jews  sliould  be  shut  out  of  Parliament. 
From  them  there  was  less  danger  to  the  estaldishment  to  apprehend,  lt» 
repeated,  than  Irom  Christian  sects  who  held  episcopacy  in  abhorrentc. 
What  wars  were  the  most  bloody, — when  was  mercy  and  charity  less  prac-- 
tised, — which  were  the  darkest  pages  of  history?  The  persecutions  of 
rival  Christian  sects.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Catholics  persecuted  the  Proi- 
teftants;  the  Protestants  in  their  turn  the  Catholics  ;  and  one  sect  of  Christ- 
ianity ])ersecuted  to  the  death  that  which  approached  nearest  to  it  in  doc- 
trine. (Hear,  hear.)  It  had  been  said  that  tliough  this  was  not  strictly  a 
Protes'ant,  it  was  strictly  a  Christian  Legislatme,  and  therefore  that  under 
no  extension  of  a  tolerant  principle  could  the  Jews  be  admitted  to  become 
Mem])ers  of  it.  He  would  meet  this  objection  by  referring  them  to  what 
were  called  exclusively  Christian  states, — to  Spain  for  instance.  He  would 
ask  whether  they,  as  Protestants,  would  not  prefer  residing,  as  far  as  thq 
free  exercise  of  their  religion  was  concerned,  in  a  Mahomedan  country, 
vhere  they  might  practise  Protestantism  on  the  payment  of  some  small 
penalty,  than  in  Spain  with  its  Inquisition.  The  fact  was,  as  he  had 
staled,  conversely  ;  the  wider  and  the  more  impassalde  the  difference  pf 
belief,  the  less  the  persecution,  the  greater  the  security.'    (Hear.)  j 

A  striking-  proof  of  ibis  great  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  thr:t 
the  Hindoos  and  the  Christians,  who  are  as  wide  as  the  poles  asundej: 
in  their  religious  belief,  are  far  more  tolerant  towards  each  other,  than 
citiier  are  to  the  several  sects  of  their  respective  bodies:  and  in  almost 
all  countries,  schismatics  or  heretics,  who  are  only  tainted  with  slight 
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errors  of  oclief,  a-e  treated  with  less  iiidnlgeiice  than  open  infidels, 
who  profess  to  have  no  helief  at  all. 

The  principal  opponents  of  the  Bill,  on  religious  gi'ounds,  were  the 
Earl  of  Winchelsea,  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Lord  Segrave. 
Of  the  first  of  this  worthy  trio,  it  is  perhaps  only  necessary  to  say, 
that  he  is  the  nohloman  who  went  out  witli  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
to  fight  a  duel  on  some  trifling  political  dispute,  when  the  Duke  was 
Prime  Minister:  not  a  very  relifjious  act,  at  least.  Of  the  second,  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  Christian  virtues  of  temperance  and  chastity  do 
not  receive  their  b?st  illustration  from  the  history  of  his  public  life. 
And  of  the  third,  all  that  need  be  observed  is,  that  he  is  the  once  cele- 
brated Capla'n  Bcrkele}-,  of  Berkeley  Castle,  well  known  in  the  annals 
of  gaiety  and  fashion  as  the  seducer  and  protector  of  Miss  Foote,  and 
the  patron  of  the  very  Christian  practices  of  which  Cheltenham  and 
its  neighbourhood  have  often  been  the  scene. 

Lord  Winch  ELSE  A  thought  the  Bill  so  fraught  with  impiety  and 
blasphemy,  that  it  ought  to  be  spurned  from  the  presence  of  so  emi- 
nently pious  and  irreproachable  an  assembly  as  the  House  of  Lords : 
and  he  objected  to  Mr.  Rothschild  or  Mr.  Goldsmid  having  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  if  any  constituency  of  electors  chose  to  send 
them  there — because  they  were  not  merely  the  rovilers,  but  the  cruci- 
fiera  of  the  Saviour!  Even  had  they  been  the  actual  crucifiers,  Lord 
Winchelsea  would  have  done  well  to  have  imit ited  the  conduct  of  that 
■Saviour,  whose  religion  he  seems  so  little  to  understand, — and  who  said 
of  his  executioners,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do:"  and  to  his  fellow  sufferer,  though  a  criminal,  "  This  day 
shall  thou  be  wit'i  me  in  Paradise."  But  if  the  Jews  of  the  present 
day  are  to  be  ])unished  by  us  for  the  acts  of  their  remote  ancestors, — 
what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  English  barons,  if  they  were  to  be 
judged  by  the  same  law,  and  punished  for  the  atrocities  committed  by 
those  from  whom  it  is  their  boast  to  have  sprung, — and  whose  blood, 
from  such  conduct  as  this,  one  would  almost  feel  inclined  to  believe, 
still  flowed  in  their  descendants'  veins. 

Lord  Segrave  contented  himself  with  saying,  that  ''the  question 
was  essentially  Christian  :  and  profexsinfj"  (he  did  not,  according  to 
anv  report  that  we  have  seen,  say,  cither  believing  or  practising;  but 
professinrr)  "  as  he  did,  Christianity,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
support  tlie  present  Bill."  If  the  same  religious  scruples  had  generally 
regulated  his  conduct  through  life,  some  weight  might  have  been  at- 
tached to  them  now.  But  while  the  history  of  Miss  Footc,  and  the 
gaieties  of  Brrkeley  Castle,  are  held  in  recollection,  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  suppose  that  religious  scruples  weioh  very  heavily  upon  his  lord- 
ship's conscience  :  and  for  his  own  sake,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  h;;  did  not  assign  some  otlier  reason  than  his  reverence  for  the 
Christian  religion,  as  the  ground  of  his  opposition  to  this  Bill. 

Lord  BifOUGilAM  made  a  very  admirable  speech,  in  reply  to  seve- 
ral of  the  objections  urged  against  the  Bill,  and  in  illustration  of  the 
absurdities  of  whicli  those  were  guilty,  who  opposed  it  on  religious 
grounds.  His  speech  is  so  excellent,  that  we  transfer  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it  to  our  pages. 
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*  It  had  been  held  by  those  who  opposed  their  admission  to  equal  rights, 
that  the  Jews  were  by  llie  law  of  the  land  considered  in  the  light  of  perpe- 
tual aliens — aliens  in  a  perpetual  state  of  hostility  to  the  Constitution. 
These  extreme  opinions  were,  however,  in  practice,  substance,  and  effect, 
completely  exploded.  He  believed  it  would  not  be  contended  in  any  court 
of  law  and  equity  in  this  country,  that  men  professing  the  Jewish  religion 
should  be  ranked  among  aliens  inimical  to  the  Constitution.  The  law  in 
the  statute-book  was  clear  and  precise.  Every  statutory  enactment  which 
affected  the  Jews  was  expressly  framed  with  the  purpose  and  avowed  in- 
tention not  of  excluding  them  but  other  parties.  Like  many  enactments 
in  the  penal  code,  they  originally  struck  at  one  class  of  religionists  only, 
and  the  letter  of  those  enactments  ultimately  burdened  other  classes.  Soon 
after  the  rebellion.  His  Majesty's  subjects  the  Jews,  being  struck  at  uninten- 
tionally, and  required  to  take  a  certain  oath,  and  include  themselves  in  the 
registry, — a  form  of  procedure  expressly  intended  to  affect  the  Jacobins, — 
some  attempts  vvere  made  to  relieve  them.  It  was  about  this  time  the  oath 
of  abjuration  was  required,  and  the  words  "on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian" 
were  inserted  in  the  oath.  An  act  even  was  past  in  the  time  of  George  I, 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  Jews  from  the  necessiiy  of  repealing  tliose 
words  on  taking  the  oath.  It  was  a  point  in  politics  universally  conceded, 
that  no  person  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  any  right  or 
privilege,  purely  of  a  civil  or  secular  nature,  in  respect  of  the  religious 
belief  which  he  honestly  and  conscientiously  maintained.  An  exce]>tion 
to  this  rule  \\as,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  of  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state  determining  to  deprive  any  particular  class  of  its  sub- 
jects of  their  rights  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  state.  If  the  constitution 
of  this  country  could  only  be  secured  by  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
natural  rights  of  the  subject,  the  supreme  power  in  that  case  would  be 
justified  in  suspending  those  rights  for  a  limited  tin^e.  It  would  then  be- 
come the  duty  of  the  state  to  do  so,  and  that  circumstance  could  be  the 
only  justification  for  such  an  extreme  measure.  When,  however,  the  dan- 
ger'had  ceased,  the  restriction  ought  to  cease  also. 

*  But  in  the  maintenance  of  these  restrictions  he  sav/  another  ill  effect 
—that  was  the  effect  they  had  on  men  of  conscientious  feelings  and 
tender  consciences ;  he  did  not  use  the  word  in  a  bad  sense,  though 
he  was  aware  it  was  sometimes  so  used.  But  while  they  excluded 
these,  they  opened  the  door  to  those  who  made  a  lucre  of  their  godliness, — 
established  the  ultimate  aim  of  their  religion  here  rather  than  hereafter. 
The  effect,  he  said,  of  these  enactments  was  to  admit  hypocrisy  and  ex- 
clude conscience.  Such  was,  indeed,  always  the  elfect  of  laws  framed  to 
exclude  men  on  account  of  their  religion.  The  Ciuislian  religion  was 
certainly  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land,  but  it  was  not  so  in  the 
abstract.  The  religion  of  the  Unitarians,  though  Christian,  was  no  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  neither  was  that  of  the  Baptists,  the  Dissenters,  the 
Presbyterians,  nor  any  other  shade  of  religion,  except  that  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  by  law  established. 

*  It  had  been  argued,  that  by  opening  the  door  to  the  Jews,  the  principle 
would  be  admitted  that  Christianity  was  not  the  huv  of  the  land.  His 
answer  to  this  was,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  been  admitted  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  seats  upon  the  bench.  But  did  any  one 
jnean  to  say,  that  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  relative  position  of  the 
Church  of  England  with  respect  to  the  law  of  the  land  had  been  altered? 
These  alterations  were  merely  alterations  in  a  civil  capacity,  and  did  not 
affect  the  religion  of  the  country  at  all.  The  alteration  now  proposed  was 
to  remove  the  last  remnant  of  these  restrictive  laws  from  the  statute-book. 
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And  liere  lie  could  not.  help  observing-  how  liille  security  these  cxcltisive 
la «s  afforded  ;  lor  \\hile,  as  we  belbre  observed,  they  exchided  the  leallf 
religious,  they  opened  the  doors  to  those  wlio  disclaimed  belief  not  only  in 
the  S  Ml,  but  in  the  Father  also.  Observe,  that  not  (mly  Deists,  wlw) 
rejected  the  Scriptures,  escaped  these  euactmenls,  but  Atheists  also,  wboi-e* 
jected  not  only  the  Scriptures,  Iml  alijured  natural  reiigion  as  well.  No  Deist 
"who  took  the  oaths  was  excluded  iroin  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  the  stig- 
matizers  of  all  religion  found  easy  adinillance  not  only  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  bu  to  the  house  ef  the  So\ereign,  and  the  highest  offices  of 
State.  L'lrd  Shafiesbuvy,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  *' Ciiaiactcristics," 
and  the  no  less  celebrated  Lord  Bolinghroke,  both  took  the  oaih  "  upon  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  though  it  was  well  known  they  believed  as  liule 
of  the  suhliine  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  the  Jews,  whose  exclusion  it  w;vs 
now  wished  to  perpetuate.  There  was,  perhajs,  this  difference  hetween 
them, — that  while  the  lirst  abjured  both  the  01  !  and  New  Testaments,  the 
last  reposed  their  faiih  in  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  old  covenant.  They 
needed  only  to  refer  back  to  the  events  which  happened  half  a  century  ago^ 
to  be  salislied  of  the  truth  of  this.  iMr.  Wilkes,  a  man  doubtless  of  great 
ability,  found  a  free  access  to  the  House  of  Commons,  though  he  certainly 
had  no  claim  to  the  character  of  a  Christian.  And  here  he  might  ohserve^ 
that  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  did  not  entirely  lall  in  with  the  opinion  of 
those  who  seemed  disposed  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  country  at  tha 
expense  of  others,  on  the  scv,ie  of  its  Christianity.  Though  he  could  not 
go  along  with  them  in  those  extraordinary  panegyrics,  he  yet  would  not 
deny  his  c(mvictiou  that  the  country  had  latterly  materially  improved  in 
point  of  min-ality.  While  he  admitted  this,  he  was  not  ibr  elevating  the 
morality  of  the  country  on  a  hiulier  stone,  and  placing  its  religion  on  a 
higher  eminence,  than  that  of  other  countries;  he  certainly  shovild  wish  it 
to  be  so,  and  really  hoped  it  was  so;  but  he  saw  no  reason  for  indulging  in 
the  assertion.  One  thing,  however,  was  quite  clear,  that  if  the  English 
-were  not  the  most  moral  people  in  the  world,  they  were  at  least  the  best 
satisfied  with  their  morality.  (Laughter.)  With  respect  to  Mr.  Wilkes, 
though  sentenced  in  a  court  of  justice  for  blasphemy,  that  sentence  was  no 
har  to  his  re-admission  to  the  House  of  Commons.  His  constituents  sent  him 
back  to  Parliament  to  take  the  oath  "  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  ;** 
and  in  faking  that  oath  he  did  what  every  conscientious  Jew  would  shrink 
from  doing. 

*  A  great  deal  had  been  said  during  the  present  discussion,  of  the  encour* 
agement  to  impiety  and  blasphemy  which  the  Bill  was  described  to  hold 
out.  Such  assertions  were  never  made  with  less  foundation.  He  cojjIcI 
hardly  cnnceive  how  any  (Uie  could  suppose  the  Bill  patronized  imjiiety  and 
hlasj)hemy.  He  would  defy  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  man,  to  twist  the 
contents  of  the  Bill,  from  heginning  to  end,  into  anything  pointing  to  en« 
couragcment  of  impiety,  or  an  extenuation  of  blasphemy.  The  lact  wa$, 
the  Bill  was  not  Ibundcd  on  a  question  which  had  relerence  to  religion^ 
and,  as  legislators,  he  thought  tliey  should  enter  on  its  di'^cussion  with  tem- 
per and  calmness.  How  much  heller  to  do  so,  than  to  lake  the  manual  of 
the  Inquisition  for  their  guide,  and  proceed  in  the  sjiiit  which  animated 
all  parts  of  the  detestable  mass  of  that  pei*secnting  code.''  It  was  the 
common  cant  to  desciibe  every  religious  belief  blasphemous  or  impioiOl 
tvhich  differed  from  our  own.  Whatever  we  i»clieve,  we  deem  the  lighl 
"belief,  while  the  faith  of  others  must  of  necessity  be  wrung.  It  was  rath<»r 
ludicrous  to  admit  the  ]>riiicii'le  that  every  one  might  l.elievc  in  religious 
iKiatters  as  he  pleased,  and  then  to  turn  round  and  say  he  had  no  right -td 
be  wrong.     Whatever  we  believe,  said  the  intolerant  religionists,  is  as  ma- 
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iiifest  as  it  is  true,  and  consequeiiUy  every  one  ought  to  repose  the  «amo 
faith  in  it.  (A  laugh.)  Ujkui  this  principle  was  ion uded  all  that  phraseology 
6o  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  proposition  to  ahroga'e  the  very  last  of  those 
exclusive  enactments  which  stood  upon  the  code,  and  the  epithets  oi"  hlas- 
phemous  and  impious  v^ere  freely  cast  on  those  who  su])porlfd  this  reme- 
dial measure.  Having  detained  the  House  perhaps  too  long  in  answering 
the  question  put  to  him  by  the  Noble  Lord,  he  would  conc.ude  by  giving 
his  most  cordial  support  to  the  Bill ;  and  in  doing  so  would  add,  that  he 
would  most  willingly  concur  with  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  who  had 
that  evening  addressed  them,  in  rejecting  it  altogether,  if  he  saw  in  it  the 
slightest  indication  of  adiiregavd  to  the  (Jhiistian  religion  as  by  l.iw  esta- 
blished in  this  land.  But  he  confessed  he  saw  no  such  thing;  he  savv 
merely  a  ]  roposilion  to  remove  from  the  penal  code  the  last  remaining 
exclusion  from  civil  rights  on  religious  grounds.  He  .should  i.ot  be  the 
man  to  lend  it  his  support  if  he  thought  it  would  have  an  injurious  effect 
upon  Christianity  in  this  country.  He  trusted  its  principle  would  be 
adopted,  and  in  adopting  it  the  house  would  act  up  to  one  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  reli-ion  tliey  prolesf^ed — charity  ;  lor  charity  was  particularly 
inculcated  by  the  religion  of  Christ.'     (Hear,  hear) 

So  powerless,  however,  were  all  those  arguments  on  the  religious 
opponents  of  the  Bill,  Lord  AVinchelsea,  Lord  Segrave,  the  Duke  of 
"Wellinglon,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  that  the  second  reading  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  50;  the  numbers  being;  For  the  Bill,  64  ; 
against  it,  104.  Such  is  the  state  of  toleration  and  liberality,  such 
the  respect  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  what  is  called  thii  lJj)per 
House  of  Parliament  !  Venly,  a  Reform  in  the  U}>per,  seems  to  be 
quite  as  much  needed  as  a  Reform  in  the  Lower  House;  and  if  it  be 
not  soon  effecled,  the  people  will  become  equally  tired  of  both. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— August  L 

EQUALIZATION  OF  DUTIES  ON  THE  SUGAR  AND  COFFEE 
OF  THE  EAST  AND  WEST  INDIES. 

This  is  a  subject  to  which  we  have  now,  for  fifteen  years,  in  India 
and  in  Fjugland,  been  endeavouring  to  draw  the  public  attention ;  and 
for  which  we  have  contended,  as  indispensible  to  the  improvement  of 
India,  as  well  as  to  the  successful  Commerce  of  Great  Britain.  The 
justice  of  our  arguments  has  generally  bien  conceded  ;  but  the 
answer  to  our  impatient  remonstrances,  has  always  been,  "  Wait  until 
the  East  India  Company  lose  their  Monopoly,  and  then  the  evil  will 
be  remedied."  We  have  waited — the  Monopoly  of  the  East  India 
Company  is  destroyed;  but  the  extra  duties  on  East  India  pro  luce 
remain,  in  order  to  Iveej)  up,  not  the  Mono])oly  of  the  East 
India  Directors,  but  of  the  West  India  Planters,  so  that  the  in- 
terests of  millions  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  hundreds; 
the  many  are  to  be  offered  up  as  victims  to  appease  the  wrath  of  tha 
few  ;  and  Cireat  Biitain  and  hir  immense  empire  of  the  Easlera 
World  are  to  have  their  energies  still  cri])pled  by  restrictive  burthens, 
for  the  sake  of  propping  up,  a  few  years  longer,  the  little  cluslpr  of 
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bankrupt  Isknds  in  the  West  Indies.  The  stn])idity  or  the  profligacy 
qf  this,  for  we  hardly  know  to  whicli  of  these  classes  of  political 
offences  to  assign  it,  is  almost  incredible,  were  it  not  indeed  that  so 
many  follies  and  so  many  blunders  have  been  committed,  that  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  political  ignorance,  or  political  crime,  is  easy  of 
belief,  because  it  is  easy  to  cite  for  it  precedent  and  parallel. 

The  resolution  on  this  subject  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  EwART,; 
in  an  able  speech,  and  replied  to  by  Lord  Althorp  in  a  very  feeble: 
one.  We  will  give  the  principal  portions  of  each,  as  repeated  in  the 
Papers  of  the  day  ;  and  add  to  the  whole  some  tacts  and  arguments; 
of  our  own,  which  will  shew  how  irresistibly  strong  are  the  grounds 
on  which  we  demand  redress,  and  how  weak  are  the  foundations  of  our. 
opponents.     But  we  will  not  anticipate. 

*  Mr.  EvvART  rose  to  move  a  resolution,  "  that  it  is  just  and  expedient  tO:. 
admit  the  sugar  and  coiTee  of  our  East  Indian  possessions  (the  produce  of, 
ii'ee  labour)  on  equal  terms  with  the  sugar  and  coffee  of  the  West  Indiesj^ 
and  Maurilius."  lie  referred  to  tlie  grant  wliich  had  only  last  night  passed'. 
the  House,  (of  twenty  millions  sterling  to  the  West  India  Planters)  which, 
the  present  age  deemed  an  act  of  generosity,  which  after-times  might  de-' 
signate  as  an  act  of  prodigality  ;  hut  under  cither  title,  the  claims  of  the\ 
country  for  more  unrestricted   commerce  were  confirmed  by  it,  and  he; 
thought  it  gave  to  the  subject  now  before  them  a  peculiar  claim  to  the-j 
consideration  of  Parliament.     The  principle  that  no  disadvantageous  dis-., 
tinction  of  duty  should  prevail  a.uainst  our  Eastern  Colonies,  was  conceded/ 
in  the  case  of  cerlain  articles.     Why  shouhl  it  not  be  conceded  in  tlie  casc: 
of  Colonial  produce  generally  ?     Wheat  and  flour,  the  produce  of  India,.i 
came  in  under  equal  duties  with  the  wheat  and  flour  of  Canada.     Why.|:J 
should  our  East  India  sugar  pay  32.?.,  while  our  West  India  suirar  paidvf 
24?.  per  cwt. ;    why  should  the  coffee  of  Kindostan  pay  Od.  per  lb.   while  j 
West  India  cofi'ee  paid  only  Gd.  ;  and  East  India  rum  be  liable  (if  intro- ; 
dueed)  t)  a  duty  of  Ids.  per  gallon,  while  West  India  rum  was  admissible* j 
at  9s.  3d.?  He  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  great  difterence  iiiij 
the  amount  of  our  East  and  West  India  produce.      Returns  recently  laid' 
before  the  House,  showed  that  last  year  the  West  Indies  and  Manritius-^| 
sent  us  about  4,,000,000  cwt.  of  sugar,  while  the  boimdless  regions  of  India  yj 
sent  only  about  88,000  cwt.      So  of  coffee.     The  coffee  last  year  imported 
from  the  West  Indies,  amounted  to  ahout  24 ,500,000 lb. ;  while  all  thej.; 
coffee  imported  from  our  Eastern  Cohniics,  did  not  amount  to  half  that  im-.:>j 
portation.     Was  there  net  a  prohability  that  a  diminution  of  duty  wouldrj^ 
increase  the  supply  from  India?     He  relerred  to  the  immense  increase  ia"> 
the  sujrar  production  of  the  Maurilius  since  the  reduction  of  the  duties  ou  1" 
Mauritius  suijar  in  lS2o.  The  production  in  the  Mauritius  was  now  nearly': 
fivefold  what  it  was  in  that  year.     With  regard  to  coffee,  it  was  a  common.  ; 
subject  of  observation,  that  since  the  duly  v. as  lowered  to  (k/.  per  lb.  in.' 
1824,  the  consumption  had  immensely  iuere.ised.     But  if  there  had  been  > 
no  restrictive  duty,  he  (Mr.  Ewart)  maintained  that  the  increase  would  have 
been  much  more  considerable.     The   demand   of  the   consumer  of  this 
country  was  pent  in,  and  circumscribed  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
We^-t  Indian  supply.     The  consumption  would  have  heen  much  greater 
but  for  this  restriclitni.     The  consumption  of  the  United  States  had  enor- 
mously increased,  and  far  exceeded  our  own.      This  he  (Mr.  Ewari)  attri- 
buted to  the  reduction  of  their  duties,  and  the  freedom  of  their  trade.     Al- 
most all  the  foreign  coffee  which  we  import  into  this  country,  is  now  re-ex- 
ported :  very  little  enters  into  home  consumption.     Formerly  the  greatest 
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portion  of  our  West  Indian  coffee  was  re-exported:  it  now  is  almost  the  exclu- 
sive supply  of  our  home-market.  The  country,  he  maintained,  would  use 
more  coffee  if  it  were  more  liberally  admitted.  It  did  not  use  more,  simply 
because  it  could  not  procure  it  with  facility,  not  because  it  did  not  wantit.  He 
maintained  that  Brazil  coffee  and  Si.  Doming-o,  of  equally  c^ood  quality 
•\^ith  Jamaica  coffee,  could  be  supplied  to  this  country  one-third  cheaper 
than  the  coffee  of  Jamaica.  He  asked  why  they  did  not  give  facilities  to 
theadmission  of  both  the  sugar  and  the  coffee  of  those  countries?  Why, 
above  all,  did  they  not  give  facilities  to  the  admission  of  those  articles 
from  Hindostan?  The  connexion  of  that  great  region  with  this  country 
gave  it  a  peculiar  claim  to  every  possible  relief.  It  might  be  said  that 
India  could  not  supply  us  with  sugar  or  with  coffee.  If  so,  why  need  our 
West  India  colonists  fear  its  competition?  But,  if  there  ever  was  a  time 
•when  it  was  expedient  to  entourage  the  labour  of  India,  it  was  now,  when 
that  vast  country  was  opened  to  Brilish  enterprise,  industry,  and  science. 
He  (Mr.  Ewar;)  thought  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  coffee  in  India 
might  be  materially  increased.  He  drew  his  inference  on  this  subject 
from  the  e\idence  now  on  the  tahle  of  the  House.  Dr.  Wallick,an  eminent 
naturalist,  when  examined  lujfore  the  revenue  sub-committee  on  the 
affairs  of  India,  was  asked,  "  What  are  the  products  of  India  most  likely 
to  be  of  commercial  importance?"  He  answers,  "  Sugar,  cotton,  coffee. 
Bilk,  indigo,  and  tobacco."  '•  Do  you  name  them  in  the  order  of  their 
importance?"  He  ansv\ers,  "  I  place  sugar  before  indigo,  because  indigo 
is  limited  in  consumption  ;  sugar  perfectly  unlimited."  Mr.  Gisborne  (a 
most  eompetent  witness)  says,  that  the  sugar  cane  of  India  is  as  good  as 
that  of  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie  (a  most  distinguished 
witness)  says,  "  As  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
appears  to  be  very  ill-conducted  in  India  ;  and  the  land  for  the  sugar-cane 
is  very  abundant."  He  conceived  that  the  produce  of  stigar  might  be 
extended  by  a  proper  mode  of  manufacture.  Other  witnesses  (both 
before  the  Lords  and  Commons)  gave  similar  evidence.  AVith  respect  tp 
coffee,  it  was  originally  itself  an  Eastern  product.  The  first  coffee  taken 
to  the  West  Indies  was  conveyed  by  the  Dutch  from  Batavia  to  Surinam. 
Mr.  Sullivan  (in  the  evidence  before  the  committee  in  18:31)  is  asked, 
*'  Has  the  cultivation  of  coffee  been  introduced  among  the  Ghauts  ?"  He 
answers,  •'  To  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  it  is  found  to  answer 
extremely  well.''  Other  witnesses  gave  similar  evidence  respecting 
Coimbettore.  Dr.  Wallick  also  said  that  the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal 
and  the  Burmese  territories  were  particularly  suited  to  the  growth'  o^ 
coffee.  The  truth  was,  that  lime  alone  was  requisite  for  the  extension  of 
these  productions.  For  this  very  reason  we  ought  to  give  immediate' 
facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  them.  But  he  (Mr.  Ewart)  asked  for  these 
facilities  on  another  ground.  Had  not  the  people  of  England  a  right  to. 
the  best  procurable  article  at  the  lowest  exchangeable  price?  Had  not 
our  merchants  this  right,  as  an  exchange  for  their  exports?— our  manu- 
facturers, as  an  exchange  for  their  fabrics?  Above  all,  was  not  this 
concession  due  to  the  consumer?  If  there  was  one  disease  of  our  com- 
merce moie  peculiar  than  any  other,  it  was  the  diiJiculty  of  procuring 
returns.  It  appeared  hy  the  petitions  before  that  House,  that  while  we 
exported  3,000,000/.  worth  of  our  manufactures  to  Brazil,  the  high  duties 
on  Brazilian  produce  enabled  us  to  bring  back  very  little  in  return. 
Foreign  merchants  and  foreign  vessels  displaced  our  own.  Why  did  we 
not  give  facilities  to  tlie  importation  of  the  sugar  of  Siam  and  of  China.'' 
Sugar  was  successfully  cultivated  in  those  countries.  Sugar  refining 
vas  first  practised  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Fokien,  in  China. 
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But,  above  all,' lie  asked  why  we  did  not  give  faciliiies  to  the  labour  of 
India?  It  hud  a  paramount  claim  on  our  sense  of  justice  as  well  ai 
on  our  inlerested  Jeelings.  The  simple  and  primitive  manufactures  oC 
Hindooslau  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  <jigantic  uiachiuery  of 
Manchester.  The  capital  and  skill  of  England  had  supplanted  the  early 
and  rude  productions  of  unsophisticated  art.  If  we  had  deprived  the 
Hindoos  of  the  resources  of  their  simple  manufacture,  ought  we  to  deny 
them  the  privilege  which  nature  gave  them  of  su]iplyiug  us  with  th« 
groAlh  of  their  fertile  and  unliounded  ])lains?  He  (Mr.  Ewart)  appealed 
to  the  Parliament  of  tiiis  country, — he  appealed  to  the  governnitnt  oa 
behalf  of  India  as  well  as  of  England ;  and  he  believed,  that  lhougl| 
not  at  first  entirely  successful,  he  should  not  finally  appeal  in  vain.  H« 
concluded  by  moving  the  resolution.' 

The  subject  can  scai'cely  be  said  to  have  elicited  a  debate,  as  th^ 
opposition  to  it  was  too  worthless  to  deserve  the  name  of  argument  of 
the  trouble  of  reply ;  and  the  S}>eakers,  including  Mr.  Lyall,  Mr, 
Pease,  Mr.  Davenport,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  I'odd,  and  Mr.  Tancred- 
"were  all  on  one  side;  that  is,  in  favour  of  the  resolutio:j.  Lorij 
Ai.THoRp's  speech,  is,  however,  so  truly  a  specimen  of  ministerial 
reasoning,  that  we  must  give  it  entire. 

*  Lord  Althorp  considered  the  motion  to  be  (me  of  that  kind  which  it  was 
desirable  the  House  should  not  enter:ain.  He  thought  it  would  he  most 
inexpedient  for  the  House  to  come  to  a  decision  on  this  question  at  the 
present  time.  It  was  as  yet  impossible  to  foresee  what  might  be  the  effects 
of  the  measure  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  and  there- 
fore he  thought  it  would  be  jueraature  for  the  House  to  legislate  at  the 
present  time  on  the  subject  introduced  by  the  honourable  Member.  lu 
former  times,  when  this  question  had  been  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Hou'«e,  the  case  stood  in  a  very  different  situation  from  that  in  which 
it  was  now  jdaced.  At  those  periods  the  sugar  of  the  West  Indies  very 
much  exceeded  in  quantity  the  consumption  of  this  couniry,  and  he  there- 
fore always  thought  that  the  proprietors  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  were 
more  apprehensive  than  they  need  have  been  at  the  admission  of  foreign 
sugar.  The  price  of  their  sugar  in  this  country  depended  on  the  price 
which  sugar  bore  on  the  continent ;  and  therefore  they  had  no  effectual 
monoj  cly  in  this  country.  The  case  had  now,  however,  assumed  a  very 
different  appearance.  In  consequence  of  the  operation  of  tl  e  Slavery 
Aboliiion  Bill,  there  might  be  a  great  falling  off  in  the  j)rnduction  of  sugar, 
and  it  would  not  he  wi«e  to  legislate  on  this  question  until  the  effect  of  that 
measure  was  seen.  The  honourable  Member  might,  perhaps,  say  that  his 
motion  went  merely  to  declare  the  expediency  of  equalizing  the  duties  on 
sugar  and  c«)ffee ;  but  lie  (Lord  Althorp)  need  not  tell  tlie  honourable 
gentleman,  that  if  the  House  carried  his  motion,  it  ought  to  be  followed  by 
sune  practical  effect,  and  that  ntust  be  an  alteration  in  the  existing  law. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  House  would  not,  by  acquiescing  in  the 
motion,  bind  itself  at  the  present  moment  to  any  alteration  of  the  law.  He 
did  not  mean  to  give  any  opinion  or  pledge  himself  in  any  way  on  this 
question;  and  not  wishing  to  meet  the  motion  with  a  negative,  the  only 
mode  left  him  of  dealing  with  it  was  by  moving  the  previous  question,  that 
is,  by  moving  that  the  resolution  should  not  be  put  to  the  House  at  all.* 

Ilerj  is  ctmscd  ition  for  the  heavily  taxed  people  of  England  !  A 
burthen  of  twenty  millions  is  laid  n])on  ihcir  shoulders,  to  ])ay  ihe 
West  India  Planters  for  keeping  llieir  Slaves  in  bondage  seven  ycarf 
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longer,  and  instead  of  any  relief  being  ofl'ered  to  them  from  anyothet 
impost,  as  a  countcr-ba'ance  to  this  grievous  wrong,  they  arc  no\ir 
told  that  because  of  this  very  liberal  donation  to  the  West  Indies,  th« 
produce  of  the  East  is  still  to  be  taxed  as  heavily  as  before  ;  while  it 
is  admitted,  that  if  these  twenty  millions  had  not  been  paid  to  the 
Planters,  the  sugar  and  coffee  of  Hindoostan  might  have  been  relieved 
of  the  protecting  duties,  and  both  h  ive  been  rendered  cheaj)er  to  the 
consumers,  the  bulk  of  the  British  people.  The  twenty  millions, 
therelbre,  as  we  have  often  stated  before,  form  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  sacrifices  which  the  j)eople  of  England  are  thus  unjustly  called 
upon  to  make,  not  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  for  that  is  not  effected; 
but  for  changing  the  name  of  Slavery  into  Apprent.ceship,  and  in 
that  new  form  continuing  it  for  seven  years  longer! — if,  indeed,  the 
Slaves  themselves  will  continue  to  endure  their  wrongs  so  long. 

Let  us  close  this  article  with  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  actual  cost 
to  thi^  country  of  the  maintenance  of  a  system,  which  Lord  Al  horp 
says,  this  is  not  the  proper  time  to  enquire  into  or  amend;  and  to  a 
resolution  respecting  which,  he  therefore  moves  the  })revious  question, 

1st.  The  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  refined  sugar  raise  the 
price  to  the  consumer  in  this  Country  about  Ss.  per  cwt.  and  we  ar» 
made  to  pay  this  advance,  to  make  sugar  cheap  to  the  foreign  con- 
sumer, and  dear  to  ourselves.  We  consume  about  190,00tJ  tons  of 
sugar  annually,  and  export  f.om  30,000  to  40,0(0  tons,  making 
together  about"^ 230,000  tons,  which  at  8/.  per  ton,  is  1,840,000/.,  and 
this,  added  to  the  bounty  on  the  refining  of  molasses,  will  make  fully 
two  millions  per  annum  of  tax  on  the  Country,  on  these  two  articles 
alone  !  This  is,  however,  purposely  involved  in  mystery  ;  but  it  is 
surely  high  time  for  Parliament  to  investigate  it.  The  West  Lidians 
have  also  a  monopoly  for  the  supjily  of  coffee.  We  are  now  paying, 
on  about  12,000  tons  of  coffee,  60/.  per  ton  higher  than  if  foieigu 
coffee,  and  particularly  that  grown  by  the  fi'ee  labour  of  negroes  in 
Hayti,  were  admitted  ;  and  this  makes  500,000/.  per  annum  more; 
being  together  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half  taken  directly  out  of 
tl>e  pockets  of  the  people,  for  the  support  of  Slavery  in  our  own 
Colonies  !  Surely  these  j)rops  can  no  longer  be  wanted,  when  Slavery, 
which  required  their  support,  is  done  away.  . 

2nd.  The  peo[)le  are  cruelly  and  unjustly  oppressed  by  ihiS 
monopoly,  which  is  a  most  severe  restriction  on  our  Commerce  with 
all  Tropical  Countries.  What  limits  the  extent  of  our  exports  of 
luanufactm-ed  goods  but  the  want  of  a  ])rofitable  market  at  home,  for 
the  ])roduce  received  in  return  ?  The  sound  policy  of  a  manufac- 
turing country  is  to  encourage  the  consumption  o^  tbreign  productions 
at  home,  and  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  and  iriational,  than  to  grant 
bounties  to  send  such  produce  away  !  There  would  be  scarcely  any 
limit  to  the  consumption  of  sugar  if  it  were  cheap,  and  the  people  had 
plenty  of  employment.  What  then  can  we  say  of  a  schemeto  make  sugar 
dear,  and  thereby  to  limit  the  trade  of  the  Country  ?  Never  was  there 
greater  folly  and  injustice  than  to  refuse  to  allow  the  sugar  refiners  t«9 
manufacture  foreign  sugar  for  exportation;  or,  at  any  rate,  unless  they 
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will  build  separate  houses  for  its  manufactui-e.  What  would  our  cotton 
«pinners  say,  if  ihey  were  not  allowed  to  manufacture  foieign  cottons 
Soy  exj)ortation,  unless  lh(^y  built  separate  factories  for  that  purpose  ? 
It  would  indeed  be  a  very  low  estimate  to  say  that  the  people  sutTered 
a  loss,  by  these  restrictions,  of  two  njillions  and  a  half  more  !  The 
profits  of  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  are  a  mere  trifle,  when  com- 
pared with  the  employment  of  the  people;  the  whole  cost  of  manufac- 
.luring  is  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  man  who  wants  employment. 

3rd.  Such  supports  to  a  trade  as  this,  is  only  upholding  systems 
of  waste,  improvidence,  and  recklessness.  The  first  instance  of  waste- 
fulness which  these  bounties  and  monopolies  have  encouraged  and 
paid  for,  is  the  waste  of  Slave  li^e.  The  Slaves  have  decreased  in  our 
West  India  Islands  52.000  in  the  last  1 1  years ;  had  they  increased 
as  the  free  blacks  in  these  same  islands,  or  the  Slaves  in  the  United 
States,  have  done,  there  would  have  been  an  increase  of  150,000, 
instead  of  a  decrease  of  52,000;  making  a  loss  on  what  is  called  the 
Planter's  own  property,  of  about  one  million  per  annum.  No  wonder 
then,  if,  after  all  the  Country  has  done  for  them,  such  waste  as  this 
should  make  them  poor ;  and  if  they  had  not  been  reimbursed  by 
bounties  for  this  destruction  of  life,  that  destruction  would  long  since 
have  ceased.  The  American  Slave-holders  are  not  more  humane 
•than  the  British ;  in  some  things  they  are  even  less  so ;  they  have 
severe  laws  to  prevent  instruction  and  improvement;  but  they  cannot 
afford  to  waste  the  lives  of  the  Slaves,  as  they  look  to  their  increase  as 
a  part  of  their  profit,  and  hence  can  afibrd  to  sell  their  productions  at 
a  lower  ))rice.  If  they  were  to  waste  the  lives  of  their  Slaves  in  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  they  have  no  bounty  to  repay  them.  Their  Slave 
population  has  increaseil  since  1808,  iiom  about  1,130,000  to  more 
than  2,000,u00;  whilst,  in  the  same  time,  ours  has  decreased,  from 
about  800,000  to  about  670,000,  and  that  because  the  destruction  of 
life  was  paid  for. 

4th.  As  Slaves  increase,  and  become  more  numerous,  they  will  lessen 
in  price,  until  they  become  of  no  saleable  value  whatever.  They  would 
even  become  a  burden  ;  and  when  parishes  are  ready  to  ))ay  the  ex- 
per.se  of  sending  men  away,  there  would  be  no  Slavery,  whether  per- 
mitted by  law  or  not.  Slaves  are  becoming  of  little  or  no  value  in  our 
smaller  and  less  productive  islands,  since  their  exportation  has  been 
prohibited.  Had  their  natuial  increase  been  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
American  Slaves  for  the  last  foity  yeais,  (aw  or  none  of  them  could 
have  remained  in  bondage,  especially  in  our  smaller  islands,  where 
land  is  limited  in  extent.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
bounties  and  protections,  which  have  thus  paid  for  a  destruction  of 
life,  and  which  have  been  the  means  of  perpetuating  Slavery,  ought 
forthwith  to  be  abolished  ;  and  every  Christian  and  philanthro})ist  is 
bound  to  use  his  strenuous  efforts  to  purge  himself  from  the  just  im- 
putation of  a  participation  in  these  dreadful  crimes. 

5th.  It  may  be  alleged,  that  it  is  hard  upon  the  West  Indians  to 
take  away  these  advantages  just  at  this  particular  time.  But  we  say, 
in  reply,  that  if  they  will  make  their  Slaves  free  at  once,  without  a  long 
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appventicesliip,  and  adopt  rational  systems  of  improvement:  if  they 
will  enrich  their  soils  and  increase  their  crops,  instead  of  exhausting 
and  diminishing  them  :  if  they  will  pay  off  their  mortgagees  out  of  the 
grant, — and  use  improved  means  of  cultivation,  hy  suhstituting  the 
plough  instead  of  the  hoe, — their  labourers  will  increase,  and  conse- 
quently wages  will  decline,  their  business  will  flourish,  when  based 
on  the  only  solid  foundation,  economy  and  good  management,  induced 
by  free  competition  ;  as  has  already  been  the  case  in  the  calico,  the 
silk,  and  the  linen  trades,  and  also  the  fisheries,  from  all  of  which  these 
absurd  supports  have  recently  been  removed.  If  economy  and  good 
management,  in  the  cultivation  of  our  West  Indian  Colonies,  were 
introduced,  it  would  not  only  reduce  the  price  of  all  their  produce  to 
the  consumer,  but  it  would  force  Slave  produce  out  of  the  market,  by 
the  competition  of  a  cheaper  system  :  and  then  all  this  absurd  system 
of  bounties,  restrictions,  protecting  duties,  &c.,  to  which  the  West  In- 
dians and  the  Ministry  seem  to  cling  with  equal  fondness,  would  fall 
to  pieces  by  its  own  cumbrousness  and  inefficiency. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— August  ?. 


SECOND  READING  OF  THE    BILL   FOPv   RENEWING   THE 
BANK  MONOPOLY.  1 

We  know  of  r.o  subject  that  has  excited  more  disappointment  in  its 
progress  than  this.  But  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  Tory  Government 
ruled  the  country,  there  was  scarcely  a  person  to  be  found  who  thought 
the  Monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  privileged  beyond 
the  termination  of  the  present  Charier  :  and  when  a  Whig  Govern- 
ment took  the  place  of  their  predecessors,  the  feeling  of  belief  was  ad- 
vanced to  certainty,  that  the  Monopoly  would  be  altogether  done  away 
in  1834:  and  that  the  trade  of  Banking  would  be  left  as  open 
and  free  as  any  other  mercantile  pursuit  in  the  kingdom.  What, 
then,  must  be  the  disappointment  of  the  country,  at  finding  that  the 
Bank  Monopoly  is  to  be  renewed,  with  many  of  its  most  odious  fea- 
tures:  and  that  the  currency  of  the  nation, — in  the  accurate  adjust- 
ment of  which  to  the  operations  of  commerce  and  the  transactions  of 
the  day,  every  individual  in  the  community  has  a  direct  interest, — is 
to  be  confided  for  another  twenty  years  to  the  (ew  gentlemen  who  sit 
in  the  Bank  parlour  in  Threadneedlc-strect. 

3j(;  It  is  really  pitiable  to  see  the  opportunities  of  doing  great  national 
good,  and  of  becoming  powerfully  popular,  which  the  present  Minis- 
ters are  continually  throwing  av.ay.  To  have  made  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land the  sole  l^ank  of  issue  for  National  Paper,  and  to  let  it  transact 
the  business  of  Government  without  charge,  as  an  equivalent  for  this 
advantage, — leaving,  at  the  same  time,  every  other  Bank  in  tlie  Coun- 
try free  to  issue  ils  own  notes,  extend  its  capital,  increase  the  number 
of  its  partners,  and  act  with  the  same  perfect  freedom  as  every  other 
mercantile  establishment  may  do,  in  all  its  operations  of  business,- — 
would  have  been  a  simple,  intelligible,  and  perfectly  practicable  mea- 
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sure  of  legislation,  and  we  believe  would  have  satisfied  the  whole 
country  (tl>e  insignificantly  few  Proprietors  of  Bank  fetoek  alone  ex- 
cepted.) But  the  giving  to  tlie  Bank  of  England  not  merely  the  ex- 
.clusive  supply  of  London  with  its  paper,  but  the  power  to  establish 
J3ranch  Banks  in  the  country  ;  and  supporting  both  by  making  Bank 
paper  a  legal  tender,  while  all  Banks  of  more  than  six  partners  are 
prevented  from  being  established  within  tio  miles  of  London, — and 
those  established  elsewhere  subjected  to  restrictions  and  conditions  from 
■whicii  ilie  Bank  of  England  is  exemjit, — and  at  the  same  time  to  pay 
largely  to  this  already  too  favoured  Establishment,  for  the  transnctioii 
of  the  Government  business,  for  which  a  payment  ought  rather  to  be 
exacted  from  it, — is  a  proceeding  so  full  of  injustice  and  absurdity, 
that  we  know  not  whether  the  wickedness  or  the  folly  of  it  be  the 
most  striking.  Yet,  so  subserviently  is  the  present  House  of  Comnwns 
constructed,  that  if  the  contract  with  the  Bank  had  been  ever  so  much 
wor^e  than  it  is,  we  fear  there  would  have  been  found  sweeping  ma- 
jorities to  confirm  it,  and  support  the  Ministers  in  their  determination 
to  carry  it  through. 

We  have  had  before  us  an  innumerable  collection  of  memorials, 
petitions,  protests,  &:c.  forwarded  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
copies  of  which  have  also  been  sent  to  the  Ministers,  but  they  appear 
to  have  produced  no  efi'ect.  It  would  occupy  a  large  volume,  to  print 
them  all;  but  some  of  them  are  so  convincing,  that  we  feel  assured 
they  cannot  have  been  read  by  the  Chanceller  of  the  Exchequer,  or 
he  could  not  have  continued,  after  reading  them,  to  persist  in  his  mea-, 
sure.  We  give  only  a  few  paragraphs,  from  one  of  the  memorials 
Bigned  by  the  bankers  in  and  near  London. 

*Tliat  whilst  every  other  branch  of  business  is  free  to  be  conduc- 
ted by  as  many  parLners  as  may  please  to  associate  together,  that  oi 
Banking  is  clogged  with  injurious  restrictions,  for  the  sole  ])urpose  of  pre- 
venting more  than  six  persons  in  number  from  being  united  in  partnership. 

*  That  snch  a  restriction  upon  Banking-  business  is  peculiarly  injurious, 
^s,  in  the  association  of  numerous  partners  the  security  and  accommodatiou 
of  the  public  will  be  materially  promoted  and  advanced, — the  greater  union 
of  capital  and  responsibility  naturally  affording  the  public  the  fairest  pros- 
pect ol"  those  advantages  and  facilities,  in  limes  whether  of  (piiet  or  pjinic, 
which,  in  this  large  commercial  and  trading  community,  is  of  the  very  deep- 
est importance. 

*Thatv\hilst  all  England,  beyond  05  miles  from  the  Capital,  and  the 
whole  of  Scotland  and  Ii eland,  a:e  free  from  any  such  monopoly,  tlie  great 
injustice  and  unfairness  of  placing  the  important  community  of  London 
and  it»<  vicinity  under  such  restrictions,  depriving  them  ot  privileges  enjoyed 
by  their  fellow  counlrymen  beyond  the  limited  distance,  fur  the  sake  of  per- 
petuating a  monopoly,  is  sell-evident,  and  calls  for  u  prompt  and  decisive 
remedy. 

*That  the  beneficial  results  of  the  system  of  Banking  established  in  Scot- 
land, atid  of  the  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  ()5  miles  Irom  London,  clearly 
establish  the  inexpediency  and  disadvantages  of"  perpetuating  the  present 
exclusive  system  in  Jjondon,  Westminster,  and  their  viuinity. 

*  That  the  advantage  of  the  syslem  of  Banking  in  Scotland,  particularly 
consisiiug  of  the  convenience  aflbrded  by  Banks  iu  the  opening  of  cash  ere- 
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dits  in  favour  of  tTieir  customers,  and  thelil)eral  and  steady  accommodatioa 
at  all  times  afforded,  would  be  of  most  material  advantajie  to  every  class 
of  the  trading;  community,  and  would  materially  tend  to  revive  the  trade  of 
the  Metropolis,  now  lan;;ui^hing  for  want  of  those  advanla.u:es  in  the  mode 
and  system  of  Banking  enjoyed  by  the  large  towns  beyond  the  prescribed 
circle  of  65  miles/ 

Another  of  the  memorials,  which  contains  language  equally  strong 
against  the  principle  of  Monopoly  generally,  has  several  paragraphs 
on  the  legal  interpretation  of  the  statutes  supposed  to  confer  the  pro- 
hibitory powers  on  the  Bank  of  England,  which  are  too  curious  to  be 
omitted.     They  are  these  : 

'  That  your  petitioners  feel  strongly  that  no  good  reason  can  he  offered 
for  continuing  to  the  Bank  of  England  any  exclusive  privilege  beyond  that 
of  being  the  sole  Bank  of  issue,  or  except  in  this  respect  for  restraining  en- 
tire freedom  of  trade  in  Banking,  and  your  petitioners  lielieve  that  by  ex- 
amination of  the  present  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  p]ngland,  it  will  be  found 
to  1)£  an  erroneous  opinion  that  the  Bank  of  England  can  prevent  more 
than  six  persons  from  associating  in  partnership  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
a  bank  not  issuing  its  oun  notes. 

'  That  the  15th  section  of  the  39lh  and  40th  Geo.  Ill,  c.  28,  contains,  as 
your  Petitioners  believe,  the  whole  regulations  on  this  subject;  audit 
simply  declares,  that  no  other  Bank  shall  be  established  by  Parliament,  and 
that  no  partnership  consisting  of  more  than  six  persons  shall  borrow,  owe, 
or  take  up,  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  on  their  Bills  or  Notes  payaldc  at 
demand,  or  at  any  less  time  than  six  months  from  the  borrowing  thereof- 

*  That  these  woitIs  obviously  do  not  prevent  any  number  of  persons  asso- 
ciating in  partnershi|)  as  Bankers,  to  receive  moneys  and  pay  them  away 
upon  the  cheques  of  their  customers,  and  to  lend  moneys  at  interest  and 
invest  them  in  securities,  or  in  discounting  bills,  and  to  transact  all  other 
Banking  business  except  that  of  issuing  or  accepting,  in  their  partnership 
name  or  firm,  Bills  or  Notes  payable  on  demand,  or  at  any  less  period  thau 
six  months  after  date. 

*  That  to  disable  a  partnership  consisting  of  more  than  six  persons,  as 
these  words  do  from  accepting  a  bill  in  the  partnership  name,  which  is 
payable  within  six  months  after  date,  is  a  senseless  and  absurd  restriction 
and  inconvenience  upon  the  immense  commercial  transactions  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  should  be  rei)ealed,  not  only  on  account  of  its  absurdity  and 
impropriety,  but  because  the  restriction  is  and  must  continue  to  be  con- 
stantly infringed  by  the  many  partnerships  not  for  BanLi  ig  purposes,  which 
are  now  constituted  of  more  than  six  persons  in  each  partnership.' 

The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  continuhig  the  Charter  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  was  moved  by  Lord  Althorp,  this  even- 
ing, but  without  a  speech,  and  it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Poulf.tt 
Sci?oi>i-,  the  brother  of  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  one  of  the  Ministers,  whoso  disagreeable 
duty  it  w.  s  to  defend,  as  a  Minister,  principles  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  he  could  have  a))proved  as  a  M(nnl)er,  and  which  if 
he  had  been  known  to  defend,  before  his  election,  it  is  highly  probable 
he  never  woukl  have  been  chosen  as  Member  for  Manchester.  We 
give  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Poulett  Sc rope's  excelleiit 
speech. 
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•  They  were  about  to  enter  upon  a  road  in  which  there  was  no  turning", 
and  in  which  they  must  conliiuicto  go  straiyhlforward,  be  the  consequences 
what  they  might,  till  the  year  of  our  Lord  184(5,  during-  which  long  period, 
the  monetary  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  commercial  system  of  the  coun- 
try, must  be  delivered  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  this  monopoly.  All  the 
fluctuations  in  our  system  which  we  had  to  reicret,  had,  he  maintained, 
been  chieHy  o\\ing  to  the  acts  of  that  monopolizing  body,  who  had  \Aorked 
the  currency  for  tlieir  own  purposes.  This,  he  did  not  slate  on  his  own  au- 
thority; he  had  in  support  of  it  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Horner,  u ho, 
in  1816,  had  condemned  in  strong  terms,  the  system  of  the  Bank,  and  the 
enormous  profits  they  were  allowed  to  make  on  the  management  of  the 

?ublic  business.  Mr.  Pascoe  Grenfell  was  of  the  same  opinion,  so  had  been 
iOrd  Archibald  Hamilton,  who  slated  that  the  profits  of  the  Bank  mono- 
poly kept  pace  with  the  distresses  of  the  Country,  arldino:,  that  so  sure  as 
effect  followed  c  >use,  the  same  consequences  must  continue  as  long  as  the 
monopoly  was  allowed  to  exist.  He  could  quote,  in  support  of  the  sam* 
opinions,  the  authority,  not  only  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  otliers  no  longer  i.i 
existence,  but  even  that  of  many  of  those  right  honourable  gentlemen  who 
were  now  the  ornaments  of  the  ministerial  bench  on  which  they  sat.  How 
was  it  that  they  had  so  greatly  changed  their  opinions  on  this  subject?  He 
had  yet  to  learn  how  it  was  that  the  right  honourable  baronet  (Sir  James 
Graham)  who,  in  1828,  called  on  the  Government  of  that  day  to  cut  the 
cotinexion  between  it  and  the  monopoly  of  a  single  Bank,  should,  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  in  1833,  call  on  Parliament  to  continue  that  con- 
nexion for  so  many  years.  He  had  yet  to  learn,  how  a  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Ellice)  whom  he  did  not  then  sec  in  his  place,  should  have 
changed  his  opinion  so  greatly  as  to  advocate  as  a  Minister  that  which  he 
had  deprecated  as  a  private  indi\idual.  He  had  yet  to  learn  how  it  hap- 
pened that  an  honoural)lo  Member,  Mr.  Henry  Brougham,  who  in  1826 
had  so  strongly  declared  against  the  monopoly  of  twenty-four  men,  the 
Bank  Directors, — should,  in  1833,  as  Lord  High  Chancellor,  wish  that  the 
monetary  interests  of  the  empire  should  be  placed  under  the  influence  of 
that  mcMsopoly.  It  would  not  surprise  him  that  such  a  measure  a<^  this 
should  have  been  proposed  to  an  unreformed  Parliament,  to  which  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  could  dictate,  but  he  owned  he  was  surprised  that  a 
reformed  Parliament  and  reforming  Ministers  should  wish  to  continue  the 
yoke  of  tliis  powerful  corporation  over  the  monetary  sy.^tem  of  the  Country, 
JHe  was  surprised  why  they  should  wish  to  bind  down  the  Country  for 
twenty  years  to  the  domination  of  those  task-masters  whose  stri]>es  were 
still  fresh  on  their  shoulders.  Tlic  Bank  had,  he  would  contend,  been  the 
great  cause  of  the  prodigality  of  former  Governments,  who  could  never 
have  raised  the  cxtrava2:ant  loans  they  had  contracted,  if  they  hail  not  been 
aided  by  the  Bank.  The  Bank  had  been  the  great  architect  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  and,  like  some  other  architects,  it  iiad  an  interest  in  continuing 
the  system  by  which  they  derived  so  much  advantage.  The  noble  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  anxious  to  give  the  Bank  a  monopoly  of  the 
circulating  medium,  which,  when  it  shiuild  have  obtained,  and  enjoyed  for 
a  few  years,  a  monopoly  of  the  entire  banking  system  of  the  Country  would 
easily  follow.  If  this  latter  mnn:>]>(dy  were  once  obtained,  it  might  he  so 
exercised,  in  concert  with  the  Minister  of  the  day,  as  to  place  every  man's 
property  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  Bank,  to  affect  the  very  inde- 
pentlence  of  Parliament,  and  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  Country.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  measure  upon  these  grounds,  because  he  thought  it  likely  to 
trench  upon  the  liberties  of  the  subject, — to  lead  to  a  profligate  expendi- 
ture of  tlje  public  monev, — and  an  undue  control  over  private  property. 
He  called  upon  the  uoble  lord  to  postpone  the  Bill  till  ucxt  Session,  with 
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a  view  to  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee,  which  should  place  the 
banking  and  monetary  system  of  the  country  upon  a  sound  and  permanent 
footing-.  In  conclusion  he  moved  that  the  Bill  he  read  that  day  six 
inonlhs.' 

We  were  in  the  House  during  the  delivery  of  the  whole  of  the 
speech,  of  which  the  above  forms  a  very  small  portion.  But.  we 
might  almost  as  well  have  been  any  where  else ;  for  the  din  of  noisy 
conversation  that  was  going  on  all  around, — the  utter  indifference  of 
the  great  majority  of  those  present — the  coming  in  and  going  out  of 
members — and  the  general  disorder  that  prevailed,  made  it  evident, 
that  Mr.  Scrope  might  as  well  have  been  talking  to  the  winds  on  the 
sea-shore,  as  addressing  the  unruly,  impatient,  and  evidently  prede- 
termined audience  to  whom  his  observations  were  addressed.  The 
result  was,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  :  Lord  Alihorp  and  Mr. 
Poulett  Thomson  found  no  difHculty  whatever  in  obtaining,  not 
merely  the  hearing,  but  the  assent  of  the  majority  to  their  wishes  :  and 
the  Bill  was  accordingly  read  a  second  time  without  a  division. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS.— August  3. 


OBJECTIONS    URGED   TO    THE   PROVISIONS   OF    THE 
EAST  INDIA  BILL. 

We  have  given  oiir  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  East  India  Bill 
at  such  length,  during  its  passage  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  we  shall  have  but  little  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject,  in 
its  passage  through  the  Lords.  We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from 
giving  a  few  of  the  passages  contained  in  Lord  Ellenborough's 
speech  delivered  on  this  occasion,  as  strongly  corroborative  of  many 
of  the  views  taken  by  us  on  former  occasions,  and  to  which  no  satis- 
factory reply  was  given.  The  motion  for  its  going  into  Committee 
was  made  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  without  any  explanation,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  before  spoken  at  length,  upon  moving  the  resolu- 
tions on  which  the  Bill  was  framed, — when,  after  a  (ew  words  from 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Grey,-- 

'  Lord  Elf.enborough  said  that  as  the  noble  marquis  seemed  disinclined 
to  make  a  speech  on  the  present  occasion,  he  should  proceed  to  bring  before 
the  House  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  Before,  however,  he 
entered  upon  this  snhject,  he  wished  to  remind  the  noble  earl  opposite, 
that  on  the  18th  of  June,  1813,  he  objected  to  the  House  discussing  the 
India  Bill  of  that  period,  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  year,  and  recommended 
the  postponement  of  its  consideration  to  another  session.  That  was  the 
course  which  the  noble  earl  recommended  with  respect  to  a  Bill  which 
only  effected  a  change  in  the  trade  of  India,  and  that  was  precisely  the 
courj^e  whicli  he  (Lord  Ellenhorough)  wished  their  lordships  to  follovv  with 
respect  to  these  parts  of  the  present  Bill  which  effected  an  entire  alteration 
in  the  government  of  India,  and  the  nature  of  which  remained  unknown 
to  every  person  in  this  country,  even  to  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  themselves,  until  the  details  of  the  Bill  were  explained  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Board 
of  Control.    The  subject  then  was  an  entirely  new  one,  and  what  he  de- 
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sh*e(\  wa<=!,  to  have  un  opportnnity  in  a  suhseqiient  session  of  Parlinment  to 
exaniine  persons  who  \\ ere  l)PKl  quulilied  to  ijive  an  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  change  in  the  h)t'al  ifovernnient  of  India.  They  were  ail 
airieed  as  to  the  advantaiie  of  redncinu:  the  presstire  of  taxation  in  India. 
Sir  Tlunnas  Munro — the  highest  antliority  thai  conld  he  appealed  to  on 
any  su^  j  ct  connected  with  the  administration  of  Indian  affair^ — sta.ted 
**  tiial  1  e  had  repeatedly  urged  the  expediency  of  cstaltlishing  a  moderate 
and  (ixeii  assessment,  hecanse  he  «as  satisfied  lliat  such  a  measure  would, 
be  highly  prohutive  of  good  to  India;"  yet  this  advantage  was  postptnied 
1)V  the  plan  of  government,  for  four  or  five  years  at  hast,  tie  also  i egret- 
ted,  that  in  consequence  of  the  increased  charge  tlirown  (-n  the  re\enue  of 
India,  government  would  not  he  enahled  to  lay  out  any  money  in  the  pro- 
motion of  works  of  puhlic  utility.  lie  was  ashaired  that  so  little  had  heen 
done  in  this  respect  hy  the  government  of  India  :  something  undoiihtedly 
had  heen  dotie,  hut  the  previous  sovereigrs  of  India  had  done  more  :  and 
tvilh  respect  to  tlie  encouragement  given  to  puhlic  worhs,  the  government 
of  England  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  government  of  the  Moguls.' 

When  we  ventured  to  make  this  assertion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
great  iiicrediilitv   was  manifested  ;  but  it  was  by  those  who  had  pro- 
bably never  read  a  sinule  }  ag;e  of  Indian  history,  nor  spent  an  hour 
in  the  country.      Nothing,  however  is  more  ti  ue,  though  at  the  same 
time  no  reproach  can  be  more  severe, than  this:  that  the  Mogul  sove- 
reigns who  preceded  us,  made  the  happiness  of  their  subjects  much 
more  the  ol  ject  of  thtii-  care,  than  the  East  India  Conipany  have  ever 
Yet  done  :  and  during  their  sway,   not  only  were  th-.  re  many  public 
\vorks  of  architectural  grandeur  errcled,but  many  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lic utility,  as  roads,  br.dges,  oanals,  inns,  or  caravansera's  for  travel- 
lers, &c. ;  not  one  of  all  which   have  ever  hem  undertaken  by  the 
Engli.sh  :  and  wh  le,  under  the  ISIogul  governments,  there  were  relays 
of  posthorses  to  be  bad,  on  all  llie  great  jiuhlic  roads,  at  distances  of 
ten  m.ks  apart,  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  or  of  letters,— the  only 
mode  of  travelling  in  India  now,  is  in  litters  carried  (m  men's  shoul- 
ders ;  and  the  Knglisb  ni;  il  is  still  cair'ed  on  Coot,   for  the   want  of 
roads,  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  foin-  miles  only  in  the  liour  !     Such 
c^mtrasts  as  these  between  the  Government  of  the  Infidel  Moguls,  and 
tire  Christian  Fast  India  Com])any,  s])cak  volumes  as  to  the  inferiority 
of  the  rule  of  the  latter.  After  advrrtii-g  to  the  disjidvanlageous  change 
of  taking  away  ihcclieck  of  Councils  from  the  suhordinate  Governors 
jof  the  Presidencies  in  Ind.a.Loid  ELLEMJOHdunn  said  : 

*  Besides  the^e  abevatlons,  it  was  proprfed  to  make  arrangements  for  the 

purpose  of  estalilisliing  a  uniicnn  sysieu)  of  laws,  which  should  emhrace  the 

initiv(s  as  well  as  Europeans.     Hehelievid  it  to  he  impossihle  to  frame 

anv  set  o\   laws  which  would  he  applical  le  to  persons  so  diflerent  in  their 

bai  i  s  aiul  fV  elinis.     The  nohle  lord  then  quoted  the  ointiion  of  Sir  Thomas 

Munro  and  Mr.  Elphii'stt  ne,  to  the  eirect,  that  twodisiiuct  codes  were  uti- 

pessary  in  India,  1  e(ai;se  Fun  peat  .s  rever  would  l;e  conlenl  with  the  law 

.'i\hi«h  suited  ti:e  nati\cs.     The  nohle  lord  then  proceeded  to  contend  that 

'the  imrestricted  <ipening  of  India  to  Europeans  wotild  not  induce  men  of 

ca]  ital  to  go  to  tl  at  ci'un'ry.     This  measure,  then,  was  an   injury  to  the 

natives  and  a  motkery  to  lie  Eurcpeans,  v\ho  \^eve  told  that  th.ey  could  not 

be  removed  from  India  except  Vy  the  selitpnce  of  a  eotut  of  law;  wliile,  at 

the  same  lime,  power  whs  given  to  the  Co  evnor-Gcneral  t(»  make  wh*t 

'^w  He  pleased.    He  stiongl)-  objected  to  this  pov^er  vested  in  theGovernor- 
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General,  of  lejyislatins:  uncr)ntr()lledly  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  th^ 
Supreme  Clourt.  Willi  all  its  faults,  the  SupreuieCJjurl,  l)eaiiu<i^  the  vene-» 
rate;!  iuiauje  of  our  national  jus'.ice,  and  clothed  in  the  autliorily  of  tho 
Kiuij's  name,  had  prevented  the  commission  of  many  crimes.  But  it  was 
now  proposed  to  give  to  the  Government  of  India  the  po-.ver  of  ahroiratinsf 
every  statute  and  commo  i  law,  exuepting^  such  as  should  he  consistent  with 
the  enactments  of  tiie  present  Bill ;  and  with  this  proviso  that  the  Goveruor- 
Geneial  should  make  no  laws  which  should  release  the  King's  suljects 
IVom  their  aliegiance  to  him.' 

This  power,  in  short,  of  pissiiiGf  any  laws  they  please,  without 
check  or  controiil,  makes  the  G Jvernor-Gencral  find  his  Council  of 
Five,  in  India,  more  powerful  than  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
in  England  ;  for  here  there  is  a  power.'til  prt-ss,  and  a  powerful  public 
opinion,  whicli  the  Legislature  itself,  witli  all  the  armed  force  of  the 
kingdom  at  its  back,  could  not  put  down.  But  in  India,  a  law  may 
now  bt?  passed  for  making  any  thing,  however  trifling,  a  transporlable 
offence;  and  any  individual  who  dares  to  call  in  question  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Governor- General,  may  be  banished,  with  trial,  and  in 
due  form  of  law,  as  easily  as  he  could  before  without  it.  So  that  if 
there  be  a  difierence,  the  condition  of  the  British  subjects  in  India 
will  be  even  more  insecure  than  even  under  the  old  Monopoly,  with, 
the  evident  disadvantage  of  having  no  appeal  ai^ainst  an  oppression 
sanctioned  by  the  forms  of  law,  and  solemnly  authorized  by  an  act  of 
the  first  Reformed  Parliament  of  Emgland  !  The  i  :norance  or  tho 
wickedness  of  such  an  act  as  this,  which  passed  the  Lower  House 
almost  without  ojiposifion,  is  a  disgrace  to  those  who  call  themselves 
the  bberal  and  enlightened  protectors  of  public  liberty,  and  the  freeljr 
chosen  representatives  of  the  ])eople. 

The  Bill  went  into  Committee  in  the  Lords  without  a  division  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  pass  without  any  material  alterations. 


^^cHF^< 
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OF    SIR   JOHN    KEY,    BARONET,    IN   BECOMING  A 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTOR. 

Whatever  involves  the  personal  history  or  personal  conduct  of  any 
individual  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  sure  to  excite  a 
more  general  interest  than. the  fate  of  a  hundred  millions  of  people, 
who  are  at  a  distance.  Accordingly,  though  the  East  India  ii3ill 
coidd  never  at  any  time  draw  more  than  a  hundred  members  to  the 
House, — though  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  for  a  system  of  National 
Education  was  discussed  before  an  audience  of  fifty,  and  Mr.  Buller's 
motion  for  a  Reduction  of  Expv^nditure  before  an  audience  of  forfy 
members  only,— the  case  of  Sir  John  Key,  and  the  great  question  of 
whether  he  bad  or  had  not  accepted  a  contract  from  "the  Government 
for  the  supply  of  staticmery,  drew  crowds  of  anxiously  curious  and 
enq  nring  members  to  the  House  at  an  early  hour.  As  we  do  not 
attach  so  much  importance  to  it,  however,  as  to  matters  of  greater 
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national  concern,  our  readers  will,  we  hope,  excuse  our  stating  the 
case  as  briefly  as  we  can,  to  give  room  tot)ther  topics. 

Sir  John  Key,  whose  business  is  that  of  a  wholesale  stationer,  in 
London,  made  a  tender,  in  the  name  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Key,  for  the  supply  of  the  Government  offices  with  paper — the 
amount  of  which,  it  is  said,  is  about  60,000/.  per  annum  — and  his 
tender  being  the  lowest,  was  accepted.  About  the  same  moment  of 
time,  the  situation  of  store-keeper,  or  inspector  of  stationery,  becoming 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  former  holder  of  that  office.  Sir  John  Key 
applied  to  the  Government  to  bestow  the  appointment  upon  his  son, 
whom  he  represented  as  being  18  years  of  age  :  but  finding  that  the 
appointment  could  not  be  conferred  upon  any  person  below  the  age 
of  21,  he  then  represented  that  he  had  another  and  an  elder  son,  on 
whom  he  would  be  glad  to  have  the  appointment  confen-ed :  and,  at 
his  request,  it  was  so  done  accordins^ly.  On  subsequent  enquiry,  it 
turned  out,  first,  it  was  Sir  John  Key  himself,  and  not  his  brother 
Jonathan,  who  was  the  Government  contractor  for  the  supply  of 
paper,  which  is  an  act  that  not  only  forfeits  his  seat  in  Parliament, 
but  renders  him  liable  to  very  heavy  penalties,  for  sitting  and  voting 
after  his  conti-act  was  signed  :  and  secondly,  that  the  elder  son,  repre- 
sented as  22,  is  in  reality  the  same  youth  before  represented  as  18-^ 
there  being  but  one  son  ;  and  he,  according  to  the  marriage  certificate 
of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Key,  who  were  mai'ried  in  1814,  not  more  at 
the  present  time  than  18  years  and  a  few  months  old. 

In  consequence  of  the  noise  made  by  these  discoveries  in  the 
Citv,  and  especially  among  the  wholesale  stationers,  who  contended 
that  Sir  John  Key's  tender  was  for  prices  below  the  actual  manufac- 
turing cost,  and  that  his  object  of  getting  his  son  of  18  appointed 
inspector,  was  to  pass  articles  of  inferior  quality  ;  and  thus,  at  the  same 
time,  to  defraud  both  the  Government  and  injure  the  reputation  of  the 
trade,  while  he  profited  at  the  expense  of  both  ; — Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
was  charged  with  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  calling  for  the 
appomtment  of  a  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  whole  case,  and 
report  their  opinion  to  the  House. 

Before  this  could  be  done,  however,  Mr.  Harvey,  acting  of  course 
under  the  sanction  of  Sir  John  Key,  moved  for  a  new  writ  for  the 
City  of  Tiondon,  in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Key,  Baronet,  who  had 
accepted  the  office  of  Steward  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds ;  as  by  that 
act,  having  become  a  placeman,  he  necessarily  vacated  his  seat. 

The  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  is  a  mere  fiction  ;  it 
being  a  nominal  office,  with  nothing  to  do  ;  and  a  salary,  we  believe, 
often  shillings  a-year,  or  some  such  magnificent  sum,  just  to  make  it 
come  within  the  designation  of  a  **  place  of  trust  and  emolument 
under  the  crown  ;"  and  as,  by  the  laws  of  Parliament,  no  member  can 
directly  go  back  to  his  constituents,  and  resign  his  trust — which  would 
be  the  straightforward  mode  of  proceedina:  in  all  such  cases — so  he 
accepted  the  office  of  a  Steward  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  :  and  being 
by  that  act  disqualified  from  sitting  in  Parliament  unless  re-elected. 
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he  is,  as  it  were,  quietly  and  courteously  expelled  for  being  a  place- 
man— all  parties  consenting  to  play  their  part  in  this  farce  with  a 
grave  countenance ;  and  admiring,  at  the  same  time,  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,  who  have  left  us  such  sublime  mysteries,  as  part  of 
*'  our  ancient  and  venerable  institutions,"  the  "  envy  of  surrounding 
l^ations,  the  admiration  of  the  world,"  and  so  on. 

It  appears,  however,  that  even  this  trumpery  office  of  a  Steward  of 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  with  its  princely  salary  of  ten  shillings 
a-year,  cannot  be  confeired  upon  any  member  but  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Government:  and  the  reason  assigned  by  Lord  Althorp 
for  conferring  this  high  and  important  dignity  upon  Sir  John  Key, 
who  had  been  already  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  a  Baronet 
besides;  and  who  had  had  honours  enough  in  his  day,  so  that  it  was 
now  high  time  to  look  to  profits  also — was  so  original,  that  we  give  it 
in  his  Lordship's  own  words  :  in  his  reply  to  the  complaints  made  on 
this  subject  by  Sir  Robert  Peel — 

*  Lord  Althorp  trusted  that,  though  he  had  already  addressed  the 
House,  he  niijiht  he  permitted,  after  llie  attack  which  had  "been  made  upon 
the  Governirent  generally,  and  himself  personally,  to  address  the  House 
again,  and  to  explain  the  circumstances  under  wliich  Sir  John  Key  had 
obtained  the  office  which  had  enabled  him  to  vacate  his  seat.  He  would 
stale  the  grounds  under  which  Sir  John  Key  had  Leen  permitted  to  accept 
the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  He  admitted  that,  under 
existing  circumstances,  he  did  not  view  the  granting  of  Sir  John  Key's 
application  for  that  office  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  he  likewise  felt 
that  the  effect  of  giving  that  office  to  Sir  John  Key  would  not  withtlraw 
from  him  the  liability  which,  provided  he  was  a  contractor,  he  had  incurred, 
of  being  prosecuted  for  the  penahies  to  which  every  contractor  was  snliject, 
who  presumed  to  sit  and  vote  in  Parliameut,  and  that  it  would  not  place 
him  in  any  better  position  than  that  which  he  occupied  at  the  present  mo- 
ment.  On  the  best  consideration,  then,  that  he  (Lord  Althorp)  could  give' 
to  the  matter, — and  the  House  would  recollect  that  he  had  not  a^y  long 
time  given  him  for  consideration, — he  was  of  opinion  that  no  harm  could 
accrue  from  giving  to  the  honourable  baronet  the  appointment  which  had 
enabled  him  to  vacate  his  seat.' 

Though  there  were  a  great  many  speeches  made  on  this  subject, 
we  do  not  think  we  could  make  the  matter  more  clear  by  adding  any 
.thing  to  what  we  have  already  said.  It  was  remarked  that  though 
Sir  John  Key  had  entered  Parliament  on  what  was  called  the  liberal 
or  popular  interest,  he  had  in  his  political  conduct  always  shewn  great 
respect  for  the  existing  authorities  of  the  State.  He  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer and  most  assiduous  flatterer  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when 
his  Gjace  was  Prime  Minister,  and  Sir  John  was  Lord  Mayor.  But 
he  was  equally  as  great  an  admirer,  and  as  assiduous  a  flatterer  of 
Lord  Grey,  when  the  Ministry  was  formed  under  the  noble  Eail's 
auspices,  and  when  Sir  John  was  still  occupying  the  civic  chair.  And 
even  since  he  has  been  in  Parliament,  he  seemed  to  have  an  instinc- 
tive knowledge  of  which  was  the  safest  side  to  vote  on — that  of  the 
Government  or  the  Opposition.  The  Ministers  disclaim  all  know- 
ledge of  tlie  transaction  till  recently  disclosed  :  and  as  Sir  John  has, 
by  vacating  his  seat,  tacitly  admitted  that  he  values  llie  profits  oi'  a 
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Stationery  Contractor  more  higlily  than  the  honour  of  being  one  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  first  City  in  the  woilci,  and  a  Senator  of  the 
Land  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  enquiries  of  the  Commiitec  will  settle 
all  the  rest:  though  it  is  certainly  to  be  apj)re]iended  that  f.o;ii  the 
lowncss  of  the  prices  at  which  he  has  tendered  his  supplies,  the  loss  of 
his  son's  place  as  iiisjiector,  and  the  enormous  penalties  to  which  he 
wHl  be  liable,  for  having  sat  and  voted  in  Parliament,  after  he  became 
a  contractor,  that  he  will  lose,  not  merely  his  honours,  but  his  profits 
too,  and  that  he  will  have  nothing  but  the  empty  title  of  a  baronet, 
and  the  Chiltcru  Hundred  Stewardship  of  ten  shillings  a-j'ear,  as  the 
reward  of  his  long  cireer  of  political  devotion  to  "  the  powers  that  be," 
and  his  unbounded  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers ! 

GRANT  OF  A  MILLION  STERLING  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF 
IRISH  TITHE  ARREARS. 

After  the  clauses  of  the  Slave  Abolition  Bill,  empowering  the  Go- 
vernment to  raise  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Millions,  for  their  gift  to  the 
West  India  Planters,  on  any  terms  ihey  saw  fit,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  submitting  them  for  the  previous  approbation  of  Parliament, 
were  passed  by  the  Committee  this  evening,  Mr.  Litileton  brought 
forward  a  more  modest  demand  for  a  loan  of  One  Million,  to  be  ])aid 
to  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland,  tor  arreu's  of  tithes  due  to  them  : 
and  which  there  was  no  ]  rospcct  of  their  being  able  to  recover,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  Government. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  it  appeared  that  the  whole  of  the 
arrears  due  for  the  tithes  of  1831,  were  112,185/.;  for  1832,  the 
amount  was  about  300,OuO/. ;  and  for  ihe  year  1833,  the  arrears  due 
were  at  least  600  000/.,  and  adding  to  this,  the  arrears  of  lay  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical  tithes,  the  whole  amount  due  was  not  less  than 
1,234,763/.  To  show  the  dillicully  of  collecting  this,  it  was  aJmitted 
that,  with  all  the  armed  force  the  Government  could  command,  they  had 
been  unable  to  compel  payment  of  move  than  1 2,000/.  out  of  1 04,285/., 
that  they  had  undertaken  to  collect,  and  this  was  not  done  without 
immense  expense,  (one  statement  made  it  25,000/.,  or  double  the 
whole  amount  recovered)  and  great  loss  of  life.  And  yet,  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Govern uient  was,  not  to  put  an  end  to  the  Titlie  system 
altogether,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  only  rational  mode  of  ])r;)ceed- 
ing,  but  to  make  a  loan  of  One  Million  to  the  Protestant  Clergy; 
— granting  power  to  the  Clerical  and  Lay  Landloids  of  farms,  to 
recover  the  amount  from  their  tenants,  under  certiin  conditions, — 
and  to  admit  of  compositions  for  Tithes,  both  past  and  future.  We 
select  a  few  of  the  most  striking  poinis  urged  on  both  sides,  in  the 
Debate,  to  show  the  strength  of  the  arguments  against,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  allegations  for,  the  measure. 

*  Sir  R.  Pi;ei.  adniillcd  that  the  stale  of  the  clergy  in  Ireland  was  such, 
that  it  \vasiinpossil)lc  lorhiin  to  withlicild  his  vote  of  assistance  to  lliat  de- 
serving and  meritorious  body.  He  -Aasal.so  rcadv  to  admit  that  ihis  assist- 
«iic€  wasuuwto  be  raised  from  a  nation — the  people  ofEnglanil,\N  ho,  having 
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paid  tlieirown  titlies,  were  again  called  upo.i  to  contiibuts  to  tlie  support 
of  that  impost  in  Ireland. 

*  Mr.  O'CoNNELL  considered  this  proposition  as  the  first  step  to  concilia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  GovernnieiU;  and  he  could  not  hut  remind  the 
House  of  what  was  the  stale  of  Ireland  hel'ore  this  prop;>siiion  had  beea 
Eu.u:i^ested.  A  tempts  had  heen  made  to  enforce  these  payments  by  troops 
(h(n-se  and  fool),  and  for  that  purpose  in  one  district,  namely,  from  Cork  to 
Middlcton,  troops  had  If  en  marcln^d :  and  what  had  occurred  in  ihe  courts 
of  lav\  i'  In  the  month  of  May,  1832,  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas, 321 
writs  for  tithes  had  heen  issued;  in  May,  1833,  no  less  than  572  writs  had 
been  issued  ;  and  this  difference  arose,  that  in  May,  1831,  only  seven  writs 
bad  been  issued  at  the  suit  of  clero:ymen,  while  in  1832  no  less  than  265 
writs  had  been  issued  at  their  suit.  In  sliort,  upwards  of  3000  writs  had 
been  so  issued  since  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill.  Thus  had  the 
Government  been  oblii>ed  to  interfere,  and  never  had  any  Government 
d(nie  more  wisely  than,  1  y  the  pre^-ent  jjroposition,  saying  to  the  clerfry, 
**  You  shall  be  piiid."  In  his  jud;;ment  a  good  foundation  had  been  laid 
that  this  vote  should  pas^,  and  it  afforded  an  intimation  that  next  Session 
the  burdens  of  the  people  of  Ireland  should  be  lessened.  He  most  heartily 
concurred  in  this  vote  of  1,030,000/.,  for  never  did  he  believe  q,  million  wa# 
so  cheaply  laid  out. 

'  Sir  R.  IxGLrs  objected  id  t'le  principle  of  this  measure,  because  it  af- 
forded a  premium  to  the  disobedience  of  the  laws  as  ihey  now  stood  ;  and 
protesting  novv  against  the  use  thai  might  be  hereafter  made  of  such  a  p»"e- 
cedent,  he  should  reserve  himself  for  the  consideration  of  the  details  of  thp 
£ul  ject  until  a  future  stage. 

*  Mr.  Dive  IT  concurred  wi  h  the  honourable  Baronet,  the  Member  fc* 
Oxford,  in  thinking  that  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  fallen  clergy  in  Ire- 
land \\ould  never  lie  wanting;  and  after  what  had  fallen  from  the  honour- 
able and  learned  Member  lor  Dublin,  he  (Mr.  Divett)  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  p'/oposed  measure  was  desiuned  to  bolster  up  a  church  establishment, 
iigaiiiiit  which  almost  all  the  people  of  Ireland  protested. 

*  Mr.  SiNCLMR  acquiesced  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  honourable 
Baronet,  the  Meml.er  lor  Oxford,  that  the  present  pro])osition  would  afford 
u  premium  to  the  disobedience  of  the  hiw.  It  afiorded  an  encouragement 
to  a  )  assive  resistance  to  all  demands  upon  tlu  country  in  respect  of  the 
Church  Establishment,  and  as  sui;h  it  should  have  his  most  strenuous  op- 
position. 

'  Mr.  Hume  said  that  no  man  v\ho  bad  heard  the  ])resent  debate  could 
i3oubt  but  tliat  the  money  proposed  to  l;e  granted  would  he  lost  to  England, 
and  he  must  oljcct  to  the  proposition,  which  \Aould  have  the  efiect  of  con- 
tinuing the  resistance  to  the  payment  of  tithes  in  Ireland  for  another  year. 
The  I  cople  of  England  might  well  refuse  to  pay  taxes  if  a  porticm  ol"  the 
amor.nt  levied  upcm  them  was  to  go  to  lelieve  those  \\ho  refused  to  pay 
laxes  in  that  portion  ol  the  dominions  in  which  they  ^^ere  domiciled.  On 
the  ground  that  the  money  s-uggested  to  be  granted  would  never  l)e  repaid, 
hesjiould  propose  that  the  Chairman  ought  now  to  report  progress,  in  order 
to  enalde  his  Majesty's  Government  to  reconsider  their  proposition,  which 
Jie  (Mr.  Hume)  maintained  «as  unteniOble* 

'  Mr.  Agi.ionby  felt  satisfied  that  the  res(dution  before  tlie  Committee  for 
a  loan  would  ultimately  prove  a  grant.  (Hear.)  He  was  convinced  no 
chance  of  repayment  could  1  e  enterlained, while  it  was  sought  to  force  npoa 
an  nnwilliug  p'eople  an  established  Church  to  which  they  were  decidedly 
ai:d  firmly  opposed. 
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*  Mr.WiLKs  thought  there  could  he  no  ohjection  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  add  to  the  resolution  the  conliui;encies  upon  which  the  grant  waj 
to  be  made.  It  could  not  he  douhted  that  a  strong  feeling  existed  against 
the  payment  of  tithes,  and  he  thought  that  the  advance  now  proposed  as  a 
loan  would  he  converted  into  a  gift,  as  had  been  the  case  as  regarded  the 
West  India  Colonies. 

*  ]\Tr.  Briscoe  objected  to  the  resolution  on  account  of  the  largeness  of 
the  amount.  He  trusted  the  House  would  pause,  having  already  granted 
so  much  of  the  public  money,  particularly  in  the  recent  case  of  the  grant  to 
the  West  Indies,  before  tbey  voted  any  more,  for  they  must  recollect  that 
the  money  would  come  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  England,  who 
already  had  hut  little  to  spare.  He  saw  no  satisfactory  ground  for  granting 
this  money,  and  therefore  opposed  the  resolution. 

*  Mr.  Littleton  wished  that  those  honourable  Members  who  had  ex- 
pressed their  dissatisfaction  at  the  proposed  measure,  had  at  the  same  time 
made  any  tangible  and  satisfactory  suggestion  to  the  Government,  as  to 
the  mode  of  proceeding  they  should  adopt  in  lieu  of  the  present  measure. 
He  thought  that  the  plan  was  one  which  was  calculated,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  relieve  Ireland,  at  the  same  time  that,  on  the  other,  it  afforded  entire  se- 
curity to  the  Government. 

*  Mr.  Cayley  said  that  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  in  want  of 
a  proposition  in  lieu  of  the  proposed  plan,  he  (Mr.  Cayley)  would  suggest 
that  the  funds  proposed  to  he  raised,  should  come  from  the  surplus  funds 
of  the  Church  of  the  Country  itself,  for  he  thought  that  this  Country  was 
too  much  taxed  already  to  allow  of  any  addition  to  its  burdens.'  (Hear.) 

The  last  proposition  is  so  just  and  so  reasonable,  ihrt  anjwhero 
but  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  have  been  acceded  to,without 
a  moment's  delay.  But  we  have  been  long  enough  a  Member  of  that 
House,  to  discover,  that  so  far  from  the  justice  or  reasonableness  of 
any  proposition  being  a  good  ground  of  hope  for  its  being  favourablj 
received,  it  is  just  the  reverse  ;  and  the  chances  of  any  measure  re- 
ceiving the  assent  of  the  Ministers  and  the  r  majority,  appear  to  us  to 
be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  excellence  and  utility.  What,  for  in- 
stance, can  by  possibility,  be  more  absurd,  than  that  the  English,  who 
have  obeyed  the  law,  should  have  to  pay  the  arrears  of  tithes  due  from 
the  Irish,  who  have  contemned  the  law  ?  Yet  this  is  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House,  and  a  million  voted  from  the  pockets  of  the 
English  people  as  readily  as  if  the  money  could  be  coined  by  enchant- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  what  so  reasonable  as  that  any  surplus 
save^l  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church,  by  reason  of  suspend- 
ing livings  where  there  are  no  congregations,  or  by  giving  perpetuity 
to  Bishop's  Leases,  .should  be  applied  to  make  up  the  deficiences  ac^ 
cauing  to  that  same  Irish  Church,  by  nim-paymcnt  of  tithes  ?  Yet 
this  is  not  listened  to  for  a  moment;  but  the  House  lejccts  the  rea- 
sonable jU'oposilion  at  once ;  and  putting  the  absurdily  to  the  vote, 
carries  it  by  a  majority  of  88  to  02  !  Well  might  the  Chancellor 
Oxctisli-rn,  say  to  his  son,  "  Go  forth,  my  child,  and  see  with  ho\r 
Utile  wisdom  the  world  is  governed  ! " 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. -August  6. 


PPvOPOSED   DISFRANCHISEMENT   OF  THE   BOROUGH  OF 
STAFFORD. 

Thfi  first  debate  of  the  evening  was  on  the  subject  of  the  gross 
bribery  and  corruption  proved  against  the  Borough  of  Stafford  at  the 
last  election  ;  and  the  justice  of  disfranchising  it  for  its  pohtical 
crimes.  The  motion  was  brought  forward  by  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Towers,  Mr.  Ord,  and  Mr.  Hardy.  An  amend- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  conccting  the  evil  by  adding  to  the  existing 
constituency  the  10/.  householders  of  two  neighbouring  towns — Stone 
and  Ficcleshall — was  su})ported  by  Captain  Chetwynd,  Mr.  E.  Buller, 
Mr^  Oswald  Mosely,.and  Sir  Henry  Willoughby  ;  but  Lord  Althorp 
having  signified  his  concurrence  in  the  motion  for  the  disfranchise- 
ment, the  amendment  was  not  pressed  to  a  division  ;  but  leave  was 
given,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  original  motion,  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
for  disfranchising  the  borough  of  Staffl)rd  entirely.  '  "  ' 

Upon  the  decision  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  offer  a  few  remarlcs.  None 
of  oijr  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  consider  us  likely  to  palliate  the  crime 
of  political  profligacy,  the  selling  of  votes  for  any  species  of  reward,  or 
the  exercise  of  corrupt  influence  of  any  kind  in  elections  for  Members 
of  Parliament.  But,  hostile  as  we  arc  to  all  such  practices,  we  think 
in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  parties  seeking  a  remedy  have 
begnn  at  the  wrong  end.  There  is  a  great  lallacy  in  supposing  that  it 
is  any  particular  town  which  is  represented,  and  not  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town  ;  and  yet,  upon  no  other  ground  than  such  a  supposition  as 
this,  can  it  be  a  right  mode  of  punishment  to  disfranchise  a  town  for 
the  misconduct  of  any  of  its  present  inhabitants.  It  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  injustice  of  saying,  "  France  did  England  great  wrong  some  cen- 
turies ago,  therefore  let  England  avenge  her  wrongs  upon  France 
now."  France,  as  a  country,  is  still  the  same,  in  its  soil,  mountains^ 
rivers,  and  coasts — but  the  French  people  of  the  present  day  are  a 
totally  different  race  from  those  who  lived  even  a  century  since. 
Stafford,  as  a  town,  is  the  same  Stafford  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Sheridan,  who  long  represented  it,  by  the  most  open  and  notorious 
corruption  ;  and,  as  far  as  the  houses  and  streets  are  concerned, 
Stafford  will  be  the  same  peihaps  a  hundred  years  hence.  But,  the 
inhabitants  of  Stafford  will  be  a  different  race  even  fifty  years  after  the 
present;  and  the  injustice  of  disfranchising  all  the  upright  voters  of 
the  present  day,  however  few,  and  all  those  who  every  year  would,  by 
becoming  of  age,  and  occupying  10/.  houses,  be  adding  to  the  con- 
stituency in  all  time  to  come,  must  be,  we  conceive,  ap^^arent  to  the 
meartest  capacity. 

The  remedy,  we  think,  for  the  corruption  so  clearly  proved  against 
the  Borough  of  Stafford,  would  be  this— 

1st.  To  dismiss  from  the  Parliament  the  members  whose  seats  were 
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oblainecl  by  the  brihery  proved  ;  and  to  punish,  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, the  agents  through  whom  such  brihes  were  distril)uted. 

2(1.  To  disfranchise,  for  ever,  the  voters  w]]o  had  been  guilty  of 
receiving  the  hr.bes  distributed,  as  wholly  unworthy  of  being  entrusted 
with  the  elective  franchise. 

3rd.  To  add  to  the  constituency  that  would  then  remain,  after  such 
disfranchisement,  the  10/.  householders  of  as  many  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages  as  would  make  the  constituency  at  least  equal  in  number 
to  what  it  was  before  such  disfranchisement. 

4th.  To  proceed  to  the  election  of  new  members  for  the  borough, 
by  the  new  constituency  ;  and  to  introduce  the  Vote  by  Ballot,  as 
an  experiment  warranted  by  the  necessity  of  taking  the  strongest  pre- 
cautions against  a  recurrence  of  the  practice  which  it  was  deemed  so 
imj)ortant  to  abolish. 

These  would  be  the  reasonable  and  the  efficient  remedies.  But  it 
would  he  utterly  useless  to  propose  them  to  a  House  where  novelty  is 
condemned  as  innovation;  and  where  the  justice  and  simj)licily  of 
any  measure  is  so  far  from  being  a  recommendation,  that  it  generally 
secures  to  it  a  degiec  of  opposition  proportioned  to  its  excellence  in  these 
twc  particulars. 


ALLEGED   ABUSES  IN  TFIE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
GENERAL   POST-OFFICE. 

The  next  subject  brought  forward,  was  a  motion,  by  Mr.  R.  Wal- 
LACR,  **  for  a  copy  of  the  instructions  under  which  Postmasters  claim 
a  right  to  unfokl  or  open  letters  in  all  or  any  of  the  post-offices  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  It  was  expected,  from  the  teims  of  the 
motion,  of  which  notice  had  been  given,  that  the  speech  of  the 
bonourable  member  would  have  been  confined  to  this  point  only  : 
but  Mr.  Wallace  passed  under  review  the  whole  hisloiy  and  manage'- 
ment  of  the  Post-OfFice  in  ever}'  branch ;  and,  on  the  evidence  given 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1827,  condeniried  most 
of  its  arrangements  in  no  veiy  measured  teims.  A  good  hour  was 
occupie;!  in  this  discursive  sort  of  condemnaticin  ;  and  the  auditor 
were  tired  in  waiting  for  the  disclosure  of  the  fact  on  which  the  motion 
was  founded,  namely,  that  of  letters  having  been  opened,  by  the 
breaking  of  seals,  in  the  Post-Office,  so  as  to  read  the  contents  of  the 
letters  so  opened.  When  it  was  disclosed,  however,  it  excited  great 
disap])oinimcnt;  as  it  was,  reall}',  "the  mountain  in  labour  pro- 
ducing a  mouse."  It  turned  out  to  be  simj)ly  this  :— It  appears  that 
persons  in  Ireland  are  in  the  habii  of  writing  letters  in  that  country  ; 
and,  insteid  of  sending  them  through  the  Post-office  theie,  they  give 
them  to  friends  coming  over  in  the  steam-boats  as  passengeis,  who 
put  them  into  the  English  or  Scotch  post-t  ifices  on  landing,  and 
thereby  *>ave  the  postage  across  the  channel.  A  letter  of  this  descrip- 
tion, written  in  Dublin,  was  put  into  the  post-office  at  Greenock; 
\>{itf  on  coming  to  Loudon,  it  was  chaiged  with  the  postage  iiom 
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Dublin  :  and  Mr.  Wallace  contended  that,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  letter  was  folded  up,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  that  fact,  except 
by  bn-aking  the  seal.  This  was,  however,  a  most  unfortunate  asser- 
tion;  lor,  on  handing  the  letter  across  the  table,  thus  folded,  for  the 
Ministers  to  see.  Lord  Althorp  held  it  up  to  the  light,  and,  without 
openi'ig  the  seal,  or  unfolding  it,  read  distinctly  the  words,  "  Dublin, 
May  15."  It  was  handed  to  other  members,  who  saw  the  same  with 
equal  ease  ;  and,  as  the  only  evidence  of  the  alleged  opening  resfed  oil 
the  assumc^d  impossibility  of  knowing  that  the  letter  was  dated  Dublin, 
•without  opening  it,  the  whole  case,  under  the  weight  of  this  simple 
incident,  was  entirely  broken  down.  Moreover,  it  was  distinctly 
denied  by  the  Postmaster-General,  that  he  or  any  Postmaster  had  the 
power  to  open  letters :  and  it  was  denied  on  oath,  by  the  proper  clerks 
of  the  Post-Office,  that  the  letter  in  question  had  been  opened,  or  that 
such  a  practice  was  either  recognized  or  followed  in  any  of  the  depart- 
jneuLs  of  the  establishment.  The  case,  therefore,  was  not  made  out; 
though  the  Ministers  readily  acceded  to  the  motion  for  making  the 
return  which  Mr.  Wallace  desired  ;  inasmuch,  as  no  such  instructions 
ever  havin  ;  been  given,  no  return  to  such  a  motion  could  be  made, 
but  that  of  the  word  "  Nil." 

Mr.  Wallace  is  himself  a  very  honourable  man,  and  an  uncompro- 
jnising  reformer;  and  would  not,  we  believe,  willingly  become  a  j)arty 
to  any  intentional  misrepresentation.  But  in  this  case  we  believe  him 
to  have  been  grossly  (.'.eceived  by  parties  who  selected  him  as  the 
channel  through  which  they  might  make  their  accusations  against  the 
Post-Otfice  with  the  greatest  effect.  As  a  proof  of  the  misapprehension 
under  which  he  must  have  laboured,  or  the  extent  to  which  he  must 
have  been  deceived,  we  will  mention  only  two  instances,  which  were 
60  striking,  that  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  notice  them  in  the  course  of  the 
debate;  and,  as  the  fairest  way  of  doing  that,  we  will  here  give  a' 
literal  report  of  what  we  said  : — 

•  *  Mr.  Buckingham  wished,  before  the  discussi  'U  proceeded,  to  notice 
two  uiiFappieheiisions  under  \Ahich  the  honourable  Member  (Mr.  Wallace) 
laboured,  and  wliich,  unless  removed,  niij^ht  create  very  fals^e  iinpicshions 
as  to  the  facts  alleged.  They  \vere  points  to  which  lie  could  speak  uiili 
some  auihorily,  as  tliey  fell  \\itliin  the  range  of  his  professioral  exj  ericnce, 
and  v\ ere  therefore  williia  his  personal  knowledge.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
honoiuMl)Ie  Member  had  cbarged  the  Post  Oltice  \Mlh  injustice,  for  com- 
pelling- Captains  of  Ships,  having  letters  on  hoard  frcTO  foreign  stations, 
to  land  them  in  the  first  pilot  boat,  or  oilier  conveyance  by  which  they 
could  most  speedily  reach  the  shore,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  increasing 
the  revenue  of  the  Post  Oflice.  Now  ];e  (Mr.  Buckingham)  begged  to 
say,  that  during  the  w  hole  of  th.e  time  that  he  had  commanded  a  merchant 
vessel,  l;e  had,  in  common  with  other  Commanders,  being  charged  \\iih 
the  conveyance  <  f  such  letters  from  foreign  ports;  and  had  iuvarial)!/ 
followed  the  excellent  practice  of  landing  his  letters  at  the  first  practicable 
point.  But  for  what  purpoEC?  Certainly  not  for  increasing  the  revenue  of 
the  Post  Oflice,  but  for  the  far  more  'imjortant  purpose  of  sending  the 
letters  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  parties  to  whom  they  N^ere  addressed; 
and  although  he  had  occasionally  heard  of  Commanders  lieing  reproached 
iovnot  luuing  landed  their  letters  at  the  earliest  point  at  which  they  could 
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vhave  done  so,  he  could  not  remember  a  single  instance  in  wliicli  lie  bad 
ever  heard  of  one  being  reprimanded  or  complained  of,  for  having  followed 
this  ordinary  practice.  The  reason  of  this  must  be  apparent.  It  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  all  classes  of  persons  receiving  letters  from  abroad, 
and  to  none  more  so  than  to  merchants,  to  receive  their  letters  by  the  earliest 
possible  conveyance,  as  even  a  day's  delay  might  to  them  be  attended  with 
very  serious  loss.  By  landing  their  letters  even  at  the  Land's  Eml,  the 
remotest  part  of  England,  they  would  be  received  in  London  in  two  or  three 

.  days  at  the  farthest.  But  the  ship  herself  might  be  a  month  in  heatingf 
up  the  channel,  and  reaching  the  port  of  her  destination  ;  and  he  believed 
that  the  constituents  of  the  honourable  Member  himself,  the  merchants  of 
Greenock,  would  think  it  a  very  false  economy  that  should  saveeightpence 
or  tenpence  on  the  postage  of  a  letter,  at  the  expence  of  a  month's  delay 
in  the  time  of  its  arrival  and  delivery.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 

*  The  other  point  was  that  which  related  to  the  Post  Office  Packets.  The 
honourable  ^Iember  had  designated  these  as  tlie  most  dangerous,  the 
slowest,  and  the  most  ill-adapted  vessels  that  could  be  employed  on  such  a 
service.  Now  he  must  take  leave  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  this  description 
altogether.  He  (Mr.  Buckingham)  had  been  born  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Falmouth,  from  whence  these  Packets  sailed;  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  them  from  his  infancy,  he  had  himself  sailed  in  them,  and  he  would 
challenge  contradiction,  when  he  asserted,  that  of  all  the  vessels  that  had 
ever  been  constructed,  the  original  Post  Office  Packets  were  the  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  applied.  (Hear,  hear.) 

*  They  were  constructed  on  the  finest  models,  built  only  for  speed,  earned 
no  cargo,  were  admirably  well  fitted,  and  most  completely  manned.  Their 
crews  were  composed  of  the  best  seamen,  their  officers  were  characterized 
by  skill,  vigilance,  and  activity  ;  and  he  would  assert,  without  hesitation, 
that  as  rapid  passages  had  been  made,  and  as  brilliant  battles  of  defence 
had  been  fought,  by  the  Post  Office  Packets  of  Falmouth,  as  by  any  class 
of  vessels  that  could  be  named.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  He  was  aware  that 
much  prejudice  had  recently  been  created  against  the  Packet  Service,  by 
the  substitution  of  Brigs  of  War,  commanded  by  Naval  Officers,  some  of 
which  had  been  lost,  and  many  of  which  were  probably  less  safe  than  the 
class  that  they  had  superseded.  But  still  there  remained  enough  of  the 
original  class  of  vessels,  officers,  and  crews,  of  the  Post  Office  Packets,  fo 
justify  his  assertion,  that  for  safety  and  for  speed  they  were  the  best  adapted 

,^esseis  that  could  be  employed.  (Hear,  hear.) 

*  He  would  for  the  present  confine  his  observations  entirely  to  these  two 
points,  as  they  related  to  matters  of  fact,  on  which  it  was  right  that  the 
House  should  be  undeceived  ;  and  his  only  reason  for  rising  at  all,  at  this 
stage  of  the  discussion,  was  to  give  the  result  of  his  own  knowledge  and  his 
own  experience,  in  opposition  to  the  inaccurate  information,  on  which  the 
honourable  Member  for  Greenock  had,  no  doubt,  unintentionally,  misled 
them.'  (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 

There  were  other  points  of  Mr.  Wallace's  address,  to  which  it  would 
have  been  worth  while  to  advert,  had  the  House  been  prepared  for 
a  general  discussion  on  the  Post  Office  Establishment:  but  as  the 
feeling  of  the  House  seemed  to  be  that  the  honourable  JVlember  had 
wandered  too  far  from  the  specific  charge  on  which  he  grounded  his 
moticm,  respecting  the  opening  of  letters  and  reading  their  contents, 
we  deemed  it  right  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  removal  of  the  miscon- 
ceptions adverted  to :    though,  whenever  the  general  state  of  the  Post 
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Office  is  brought  forward,  we  sballf^bs  prepared  to  show,  that  while 
there  is  much  of  excellence  in  its  general  management,  there  are  many 
defects  which  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
community  at  large,  to  have  removed. 


MOTION  FOR  A  REPEAL  OF  THE  FOREIGN^  ENLISTMENT 

BILL. 

The  third  subject  of  discussion  this  evening,  was  on  a  motion  of 
Mr.  J.  Murray,  the  Member  for  Leilh,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
repeal  the  59th  of  George  the  Third,  chapter  69,  commonly  called 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Murray  was  se- 
conded by  Captain  Elliott,  one  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  which  gave 
the  measure,  therefore,  a  Government  sanction  :  and  supported  by 
Lord  Althorp  and  Mr.  Robert  Grant,  Mr.  O'Connell,  Sir  James  Scar- 
lett, and  Colonel  Evans.  Sir  Edward  Codrington  and  Mr.  Tynte,  also 
spoke  in  favor  of  its  repeal  :  and  Mr.  Cobbett,  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Sir 
Harry  Verney,  and  Mr.  Finch,  though  not  actually  opposing  the  re- 
peal, thought  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  restrain  the  subjects  of  the 
realm  from  fiirbting  for  other  nations,  ought  to  be  preserved  and  ri- 
gorously executed. 

Without  detailing  the  pecuiar'jies  of  r  ac^i  of  the  siseeches,  we  may 
collect  from  the  whole,  the  following  summary  of  tbe  arguments  for 
and  against  this  measure. 

The  present  Bill,  whijh  it  is  now  sought  to  repeal,  was  enacted  in 
the  59th  year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  at  the  remonstrance 
of  the  Spanish  ambassador;  and  was  founded  on  these  facts.  A 
treaty  existed  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  by  which  we  were 
bound  in  friendly  relations,  at  the  time  when  the  Spanish  provinces 
of  South  America  revolted  against  the  Spanish  authority.  As  the  ' 
law  then  stood,  it  was  felony  for  any  British  subject  to  engage  in  the 
service  of  any  foreign  and  legitimately  established  Government:  but 
no  penalties  could  be  legally  attached  to  those  who  entered  into  the 
service  of  any^  revolted  provinces,  or  any  Government  not  legitimately 
recognised  or  established.  The  consequence  was,  that  as  the  King  of 
England  could  restrain  his  subjects  from  fighting  for  the  Spaniards, 
but  could  not  restrain  them  from  fighting  for  the  South  Americans, 
the  passing  of  this  Bill  to  prevent  enlistments  of  British  subjects  in 
any  foreign  service  whatever,  became  necessary,  as  an  act  of  justice, 
to  maintain  strict  neutrality  between  the  contending  parties,  and  to 
fulfil  the  existing  treaty  with  Spain  in  particular.  The  Bill,  however, 
had  been  found  wholly  inoperative,  inasmuch  as  the  only  persons  who 
could  give  evidence  of  its  evasion,  were  those  who  were  themselves  the 
evaders ;  and  therefore,  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  at  all  operate 
against  such  enlistments,  was  by  the  threat  it  held  out  of  the  loss  of 
their  commissions  as  officers  of  the  King's  Navy  or  Army,  embarking 
in  such  services.  Even  this,  however,  had  not  deterred  those  who 
chose  to  go :  and  accordingly,  we  had  seen  Lord  Cochrane  in  South 
America,  and  Captains  Sartorius  and  Napier  in  Portugal,  running 
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the  lisk  of  the  loss  of  ibeir  caramissions,  an:l  cons^ii!i::f  thoiKiselves 
with  the  honors  and  eaiolumsnts  <^ainei  in  the  sjrvicL's  in  which  ihey 
embarked. 

Tii'j  inelBijicncv  of  the  Bill  to  accoiiplish  its  avowed  ohjsct  was  the 
stron'^cst  reason  for  its  rejection :  but  thare  wjre  others,  nr^t-d  by- 
Mr.  Murray,  nanidy,  that  it  placed  an  iin;)roper  restraint  on  the  rght 
of  every  man  to  go  and  iv^hl  for  whom  he  pleased, — while  Sir  Edward 
Codringlon  and  Colonel  Evans, took  another  ground,  and  contended 
that  it  was  desirable  to  keep  up  our  skill  in  the  art  of  war,  by  allowing 
our  olfieers  to  fight  und^r  foreign  banners,  in  order  to  their  being 
better  j)repared  for  the  exercise  of  their  art,  when  their  own  country 
should  demand  their  services. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Robert  Inglis  and  Sir  Harry  Verney  ob- 
jected to  this  principle,  as  making  our  soldiers  and  sailors  no  better 
tlmn  the  condottioi  of  Italy,  who  lent  tbemselves  out  to  fight  for  any 
one  that  would  pay  them  best,  and  the  buccaneers  of  the  West  Indies, 
who  made  war  wherever  ))lunder  was  to  be  obtained.  They  contended 
that  no  British  subject  had  a  right  to  fight  for  any  other  country  than 
his  own;  and  that  the  commands  of  his  lawful  sovereign,  to  take 
up  arms  in  defence  of  his  life,  his  properly,  his  liberties,  or  his  reli- 
gion, could  alone  justify  his  engaging  in  any  war  whatever.  Sir 
Hari-y  Verney  especially  remarkecl  on  the  revolting  spectacle  of  seeing 
t"»'0  ships  of  war,  both  manned  by  English  seamen,  the  one  ])aid  by 
Don  Pedi'O,  the  other  by  Don  Miguel,  di'awing  up  in  array  of  battle, 
and  each  slaughtering  the  other  for  hire  or  pay. 

We  confess,  that  to  us,  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  measure 
seem  nicely  balanced.  It  would  seem  useless  to  prohibit  mm  going 
to  other  countries  to  fight,  if  so  they  chose,  without  also  j)r(diibiting 
every  other  sj)ecies  ol  aid  to  the  contending  parties  :  and  this  would 
suspend  all  intercourse  ;  as  great  assistance  may  be  given  to  vilh^r  of 
two  opposing  nations,  by  sending  them  arms,  ammunit'on,  clothings 
provisions,  and  even  accurate  and  useful  information;  and  by  a  timely 
supply  of  these,  a  successful  warfare  may  be  waged  as  effect ually  as  by 
supplies  of  men.  Al  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  the 
trade  of  war  be  little  better  th:m  butchery  for  hire,  even  when  soldiers 
and  sailors  are  fighting  for  their  own  country,  (for  no  one  will  presume 
to  sav  that  either  of  these  classes  th  nk  for  a  moment  of  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  a  war,  or  would  be  allowed  to  withhold  their  services  on 
grounds  of  disaj)probation  of  the  cause  of  quarrel)  ho^v  much  more  re- 
volting is  it  to  see  two  princes  like  Don  Pedro  and  Don  Miguel  con- 
tending for  an  em})ire,  and  sending  money  to  England  to  hire  those 
who  arc  most  skilled  in  the  arts  of  slaughter,  and  crowning  with 
Lonois  and  emoluments  those  who  are  most  successful  in  the  devas- 
tations they  can  cflfect. 

It  is  high  lime  that  the  senseless  and  sanguinary  barbarism  of  war 
fhould  be  abolished  by  civilized  nations  ;  and  if  every  Euro))ean  Slate 
could  be  brouL^ht  to  a  solemn  engagement  never  lo  use  arms  but  for  der 
fence  against  invasion  ;  and  never  (o  show  quarter  when  such  invasions 
were  attempted,  we  should  see  warsoon  disappeai ;  for  in  the  great  battles 
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ofcontendingnationSjas  well  as  in  the  duels  between  private  individuals, 
it  is  tile  chances  of  escape  from  injury  that  render  it  so  easy  to  <ret 
combatants.  Let  the  pay  and  emohnnents  be  reduced  to  bare  subsist- 
ej^t-e — let  no  prize-money,  or  other  bounty  on  plunder  be  given,  and 
let  it  be  matter  of  certainty  that  no  quarter  will  be  shewn  to  tl-ose  who 
are  the  aggressors  ;  but  that  death  will  be  the  certain  fate  of  those  who 
take  up  arms  against  another  country;  and  we  should  soon  see  it  as 
unnecessary  to  pass  a  Bill  to  prevent  Foreign  fc'inlistment,  as  it  would 
be  to  enact  a  law  for  prohibiting  men  from  leaping  into  the  fire. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— August  7. 

INEQUALITY  AND  INJUSTICE  OF  THE  TAX  UPON  HOUSES. 

When  the  order  of  the  day  was  moved  this  evening,  for  the  House 
fljoing  into  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Mr.  HuMi*:  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  which  it  afforded,  of  bringing  forward  a  motion  for  the 
House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  Assessed  Taxes  Act,  with  a  view  to  the  ro- 
pe d  of  the  whole  of  the  Inhabited  House  Duty.  In  the  course  of  his 
Fprech,  he  w^nt  over  the  whole  question,  and  hrouuht  togetlier  a  vast 
iiumber  of  ficts  and  figures  i  lust:ative  of  lbs  injuslije  and  inequality 
of  the  tax  in  question  ;  from  which  we  select  the  following  as  the  most 
important. 

*Tlie  people  were  in  that  state,  that  they  th(mu:ht  tlie  whole  of  the  tax 
on  houj-es  oujibt  U)  1  e  taken  ofi".     Tl;e  wlioleMUiount  was  about  1 , •250,000/., 
and  of  this,   tlie  noMe  hud  consented  to  give  up  about  470,000/.;  hut  the 
coniphiint  against  the  tax  \\as  not  so  much  as  to  its  amount,  as  to  its  mode 
of  coll',  cl  on,  and  the  unequal  manner  in  wliich  it  was  levied.     That  mode, 
and  tliat  iiie(|ua]ity,  v\ere  the  constant  sources  of  annoyance  and  irii'.alion 
to  a  large  nuijnvity  of  tluise  who  were  called  on  to  pay  it,  and  it   was  on 
that  ground  that  he  would  fress  it  on  the  attention  of  tlie  noUle  lord.     It 
would,  he  thought,  le  dilfitult  to  p  int  (;ut  any  tax  in  the  whole  range  of 
taxation,  whicb  V  as  more  unequal  in  its  operation  than   that  to   wliicli   he 
now  referred.     He  would  stale  a  few  examples  taken  from  returns  lately 
placed  on  the  tahle  of  the  House,  shewing^  the  comparative  an  ount  of 
rating,  on  100  of  the  highe':t  rated  houses  oi' persons  not  engaged  \u  trade', 
in  London,  in  Middlesex,  Brighton,   Ball),   Bristol,  and  in  ten  counties  in  , 
Er gland.     From  these  it  would  appear  that  the  pressure  of  this  tax  was 
most  unequal,  and  he  held  that  every   tax   which  t^ressed  uneqiuilly   was 
unjust.     From  the  returns  to  which  he  had  referred,  il  ap)  eared    that  the 
house  (in  to\Mi)  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  fwhicli  everybody  knew  \tas  a 
most  splendid  mansion)   was  rated  at  only   100/.  a-year,  and  paid  a  house 
duty  of  no  more  than  14/.  Ss.  4(f.     Lord  Scarsrlale's  house  was  rated  at  the 
same  amounf,  and  ]>aid  the  same  tax.     The  house  of  the  Earl  of  Haning- 
ten  was  rated  at  only  ()0/.     That  of  the   Fail  of  Chesterfield  paid  little 
more.     The  Farl  of  Newhnrgh's  was  rated   at  only  60/.,  while  his  (Mr. 
Hume's)  own  house,  in  Bryai;s!on-squaie,  which  was  only  a  very  moderate- 
ly-sized house,  was  rated  at  350/.;  so  that,  in  fact,  he  liad  to  pay  aliouiHvc 
times  as  much  house  duty  as  the  owners  ol  ihofc splendid  residences  which 
he  had  named.     In  several  parts  of  the  country,  tlie  disproportion   in  the 
rating  was  equally  evident.     The  splendid  residence  vi  Sir  T.  Barinjr 
was  rated  at  only  150/.,  that  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  at  no  more  thanSO;,* 
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The  complaint  against  the  voting  away  of  20,000,000/.  to  the  West 
India  Planters  comes  with  a  had  grace  from  Mr.  Hume,  as  he  himself 
took  no  pains  to  oppose  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  went  away 
from  the  House  at  the  moment  of  division,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  duty  of  voting  upon  it  at  all :  and  during  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  Abolition  Bill,  if  so  it  deserves  to  be  called,  the  part  he  has 
taken  has  been  to  support  the  West  India  Interest  in  all  its  unjust 
and  extravagant  demands,  both  as  to  prolonged  servitude  of  the  Slaves, 
for  compensation  on  their  part,  and  excessive  payments  from  Eng- 
land, as  compensation  on  ours.  It  is  not  often  we  have  cause  to  com- 
plain of  Mr.  Hume's  Parliamentary  conduct,  and  more  especially  as 
an  economist  of  the  public  money  :  for  we  regard  him,  taken  for  all 
in  all,  as  one  of  the  most  faithful  guardians  of  the  public  purse,  and 
one  of  the  most  industrious  and  constant  attending  Members  of  the 
JEIouse.  But  truth  is  truth,  and  justice  is  justice,  be  it  said  or  done 
by  whom  it  may  :  and  therefore,  with  all  our  sincere  respect  for  Mr. 
Hume's  general  character,  we  cannot  but  think  that  his  complaint 
against  the  grant  of  Twenty  Millions  is  a  little  too  late. 

.  The  motion  for  a  Committee  to  consider  of  the  repeal  of  the  House 
Tax  was  supported  by  Colonel  Evans,  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  and  Sir 
Samuel  Whalley,  three  of  the  Metropolitan  members  :  and  th  '  reply 
of  Lord  Althorp  admitted  the  inequality  complained  .of,  and  promised 
Bome  relief  or  adjustment  next  Session  ;  with  which  Mr.  Hume  pro- 
fessed himself  satisfied,  and  accordingly  withdrew  his  motion. 

The  business  of  the  night  was  prolonged  as  usual ;  and  several 
measures  of  finance  brought  in  and  discussed  at  the  late  hours  of  one 
and  two  in  the  morning,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  members 
against  such  proceedings,  and  even  dividing  on  the  question  of  adjourn- 
ment :  and  the  House  did  not  break  up  till  past  three  o'clock  ! 

THE  SCRIPTURAL  ILLUSTRATOR. 

An  article  on  this  subject  had  been  prepared  for  the  present 
Number,  includimj  the  Illustrations  and  Proofs  of  the  operation  of 
the  Grt  at  Deluge,  according  to  the  Narrative  contained  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  from  Chapter  v.  to  ix.  ;  but  it  is  unavoidably  deferred 
till  our  next  Number. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  EXH.ED  POLES. 

An  article  on  this  subject  laas  also  prepared  for  the  present  Number, 
including  some  portions  of  the  Report  of  the  Hull  Polish  Association, 
which  is  of  great  interest,  and  for  which  we  hope  to  find  room  in  our 
next.  We  are  glad  to  perceive,  from  a  report  in  a  Dublin  paper, 
*'  Stewart's  Weekly  Dispatch,''  that  a  Public  Meeting  has  been  held 
in  that  City,  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  Chair,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting tlie  Education  of  the  Polish  Youth  noiv  scattered  throughout 
Great  Britain;  at  which  the  Count  Nemsweoksi,  Mr.  Shiel,  M.P., 
the  Rei\  Mr.  Massie,  Dr.  Orpen,  Mr.  Ctesar  Otway,  and  othtrs,  ably 
advocated  this  interesting  cause.  Wc  hope  the  example  will  be  fol- 
lowed ikrovghotU  the  kingdom. 
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PROPORTION  OF  POPULATION  TO  SURFACE  IN  VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

In  a  former  Number  of  this  Review,  we  published  an  article  on  this 
subject,  accompanied  by  Tables,  the  principal  aim  of  which  was  to 
shew,  that  the  commonly  received  notion  of  a  surplus  population  be- 
ing the  cause  of  our  distress  and  poverty,  was  erroneous  :  and  that  the 
testimony  of  past  history,  as  well  as  the  existing  state  of  different 
countries  on  the  globe,  fully  established  the  truth  of  this  general  posi- 
tion, namely, — That  in  proportion  to  the  scantiness  of  the  population 
in  any  country,  compared  with  its  extent  of  surface,  such  country  is 
poor  and  barbarous :  and  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  the  popu- 
lation, as  compared  with  extent  of  surface,  countries  are  rich  and  civil- 
ized»  It  is  not  our  intention  to  repeat,  in  this  place,  the  arguments  then 
adduced  in  support  of  this  general  truth  :  but  rather  to  give  additional 
elucidations  of  it,  by  reference  to  the  several  countries,  the  population 
and  condition  of  which  most  strikingly  confirm  its  accuracy.  Yet  we 
cannot  help  stating  this  simple  view  of  the  case.  Had  the  aiTange- 
ment  of  Creation  by  its  great  Author  been  such  as  that  man  could 
only  produce  sufficient  for  his  own  subsistence,  and  have  no  surplus 
to  spare,  it  is  evident  that  the  command  to  "increase  and  multiply" 
would  have  been  an  injunction  of  cruelty.  But  since  it  was  accom- 
panied with  the  additional  command  "  to  replenish  the  earth,"  it 
would  imply  the  annunciation  of  the  great  trutJi,  that  the  earth  is  ca- 
pable of  being  so  replenished,  to  the  fullest  extent  requisite  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  all  who  may  be  called  into  being  by  the  fulfilment  of  the 
first  injunction.  All  experience  is  in  harmony  with  this  supposition. 
Every  individual  of  the  human  species,  even  in  the  most  barbarous 
state,  can  produce,  by  very  moderate  labour,  more  than  is  sufficient 
for  his  own  subsistence  :  and  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  intelligent, 
and  improves  every  process  of  production,  by  superior  knowledge,  his 
powers  become  enlarged.  This  is  true,  even  when  he  acts  as  a  single 
individual.  But  from  the  moment  that  he  combines  with  others,  and 
the  principle  of  union  or  co-operation  is  brought  into  action,  that 
power  is  still  further  augmented.  It  is  this  principle,  which  in  every 
department  of  production,  distribution,  security,  or  defence,  gives  to 
large  masses  of  men  of  any  given  number  so  decided  a  superiority  over 
scattered  groups,  or  single  individuals,  of  an  equal  number  of  persons  : 
and  it  is  this  also  which  makes  thickly  peopled  countries  more  rich, 
more  civilized,  and  more  powerful  than  thinly  peopled  ones.  Emigra- 
tion, therefore,  which  is  so  frequently  recommended  as  a  remedy  for 
our  distress,  is  7iot  the  true  mode  of  cure  for  any  of  the  evils  under 
which  Great  Britain  labours.  We  beg  our  readers  to  consult  the 
Tables,  which,  for  their  convenience  we  reprint,  and  after  reading 
what  follows  them,  they  may  judge  for  themselves. 
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Countries. 

Niwiber  of 
Acres. 

Square 
miles. 

Population. 

Persons 
to    sq. 
mile. 

Acres 
to  eac> 
person 

Netherlands 

15,916,800 

24,870 

5,500,000 

226 

3       i 

Ireland        .... 
Lands  in  cultivation     . 

19,436,800 

30,73( 

7,000,000 

231 

2  3-4 
2 
2  3-' 

13,000,000 

20,313 

7,000,000 

345 

238 

England  with  its  wastes 
Without  the  uncultivated  lands 

32,332,400 

50,363 

12,000,000 

24,400,000 

38,125 

12,000,000 

3J5 

2  1-6 

United  Provinces,  a.  1785     . 

6,400,000 

10,000 

2,758,632 

275 

2  If 

2      ; 
2      '. 

Duchy  of  Lucca 

268,800 

420 

138,000 

329 

York,  West  Riding 
Lands  in  cultivation 

1,568,000 

2,450 

800,000 

330 

1,050,000 

1,641 

800,000 

488 

1  1-1 

County  of  Monaghan 

325,760 

510 

174,679 

342 

1  3-4 
1  2-3 

County  of  Down 

558,289 

872 

325,410 

373 

County  of  Louth 

210,560 

330 

124,129 

376 

1  2-3 

Ancient  Egypt,  the  habitable  part 

12,800,000 

20,000 

8,000,000 

400 

1  1-2  ^ 

French  Department  of  the  North 

1,367,040 

2,136 

904,500 

425 

1  1-3 

County  of  Armagh 

290,786 

454 

197,427 

436 

1  13 

County  of  Renfrew 

153,600 

240 

112,175 

468 

1   1-4 

County  Dublin,  without  the  City 

142,050 

221 

110,437 

500 

1  1-5 

Island  of  Malta     . 

76,800 

120 

60,000 

500 

1  15 

County  of  Surrey 

485,120 

758 

398,658 

526 

1  U] 

East  Flanders 

128,000 

200 

112,000 

560 
586 

1   1-5 

County  of  Lancaster    . 
Without  its  wastes 

1,171,840 

1,831 

1,074,000 

U-li 

800,000 

1,250 

1,074,000 

860 

0  3-a 

Israelitish  Kingd.  under  K.  David 

5,120,000 

8,000 

.5,200,000 

640 

1 

Barbadoes,  a.  1676       . 

104,840 

164 

150,000 

915 

0  2-3 

Ancient  Egypt,   in  exporting  t 
[bushels  of  corn,  yielded  support  fc 

3   Italy  50,C 
r  a  populati 

>00,000 
on  of 

24,000,000 

1200 

0  1-3 

itate  of  the  Countries  by  Nature. 


Flat,  swampy,  and  woody;  one- 
t  ilf  unfavourable  to  vegetation. 


Iinpruved  Conditiun  by  Art. 


One  of  the  most  fertile,industrious,  Si  flourishing  coun- 
tries, exporting  the  product?  of  its  soil  &  manufactures, 


4.  most  stony  soil,  covei  ec 
!  jgs,  marshes,  &C. 

Dne-third  waste  land. 


witli 


!   Excellent  pastures;  productive  fields  yielding  exports 
fnrO, 000,000 in  provisions;  as  much  in  manufac.  articles 


Light,  chalky  soil,  covered  with 
)wns,  forests,  and  marshes. 


7,932,500  acres  of  uncultivated 
nd  still  in  England  alone. 


Desertion  of  tillage  for  the  rearing  of  cattle  hostile 
to  the  growth  of  population. 


The  classic  land  of  industry,  producing  60,000,000  of 
exports,  among  which  are  many  articles  of  provisions 


14,200,000  acres  of  excellent  pasturage,  and  10,200,000 
acres  of  the  best  cultivated  arable  lands. 


\  continuity  of  putrid  marshes 
id  bogs  lower  than  the  sea. 


Lands  in  pasture  and  in  tillage,  conquered  from  the 
sea,  and  rendered  fertile  and  flourishing  by  industry. 


V  swampy   and    stony  ground, 
•ry  favourable  to  vegetation. 


Changed  into  a  continuity  of  well  cultivated  and  most 
delightful  gardens,  producing  many  articles  for  export 


i^''oody,  marshy,  or  grassy  lands, 
:posed  to  frequent  rains. 


Most  productive  land,  in  very  high  cultivation,  and 
crowded  with  rich  mannfactures,  fine  cities,  &c. 


itill  one-third  of  waste  or  uncul 
vated  lands. 


700,000  acres  in  state  of  pasture;  350,000  acres  in 
state  of  tillage,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  exports. 


Jne  of  the  poorest  and  most  un- 
uitful  soils  in  the  kingdom. 


One  of  the  best  cultivated  and  most  flourishing  parts  of 
Ireland,  exporting  articles  of  provisions  &  manufactures 


Mountainous,  woody,  and  stony 
il;  58,000  acres  still  waste. 


Excellent  lands  for  tillage,  in  a  very  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation, yielding  grain,  provisions,  &c.  for  exportation. 


I  ^w  and  marshy  soil,  cold  and 
ainy,but  of  great  vegetat.  quality 


Almost  all  arable,  extremely  fj-uitful,  and  yielding 
good  deal  of  corn  and  provisions  for  exportation. 


\.  valley  and  delta  covered  with 
black,  fat,  and  rank  mud. 


vampy,  or  woody  lands,  of  a  cold, 
I  i  ayey,  and  compact  quality. 


The  most  fertile  country,  producing  yearly  3  or  4  crops 
and  considered  as  the  granary  of  the  ancient  world. 

One  of  the  best  cultivated  and  most  productive  depart- 
ments of  France,  exporting  much  of  its  manufactures 


.ands  covered   with    rocks  and 
kes,  with  wastes  and  forests. 


Lands  indifferent  for  pasture  or  tillage,  but  parcelled 
out  in  small  divisions,  and  very  productive  in  flax. 


lountainous,  woody,  and  mossy  ; 
bject  to  great  moisture  and  rain. 


>wampy  soil,  composed  of  coh 
ay  and  a  great  deal  of  turf. 


Still  two-thirds  in  pasture;  but  a  county  of  great  im- 
portance for  its  minerals,  commerce,  and  manufactures. 

The  best  cultivated  and  most  fruitful  arable  lands  in  the 
kingdom,  rendered  flourishing  by  79  towns  and  villages. 


V  bare  white  rock,  without  vege 
ble  earth. 


A  thin  surface  of  earth,   rendered  amazingly  fertih 
and  productive. 


Chalky  downs  and  forests;  aste- 
ilesoil :  still  5120  acres  waste. 


Marshy,  heathy,  or  woody  land, 
iposed  to  fogs,  frosts,  and  rains. 

vloorlands  and  forests  ;  very  bar- 
a  ;  great  moisture  and  fogs. 


Rich  and  luxuriant  county,  fruitful  by  labour.  400,000 
acres  in  excellent  pastures,  &.  80,000  do.  of  cultiv.  field 


A  fertile  province,  the  barren  parts  of  which  have 
been  renilered  the  most  productive. 


Very  fertile  fields,  excellent  pasturage,  populous  and 
opulent  towns,  and  most  valuable  manufactures. 


')7 1,840  acres  still  waste  or  un- 
iltivated. 


350,000  acres  in  state  of  pasture ;   550,000  ditto  of 
tillage  ;  goods  equal  to  the  consumption  of  all  Europe. 


vocky,  sandy,  and  parched  up 
untry,  in  many  parts  barren. 


Fine  fertile  land,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  ex- 
porting yearly  quantities  of  corn,  barley,  oil,  wine,  &c. 


'\  savage  &  wretched  island,  with 
orching  and  sickly  climate. 


One  of  the  most  fruitful  and  populous  spots  on  earth, 
employing400  sail  of  ships  to  exp.  the  products  of  its  soil 
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Commencing  our  statistical  researches  with  the  Netherlands,  we 
shall  find  that  this  portion  of  ancient  Belgium  was  represented  by  the 
Roman  historians  as  cold  and  foggy,  and  in  great  part  covered  with 
low  unhealthy  swamps.  Towards  the  east,  the  dense  forest  of  Ar- 
dennes, stretching  from  the  Treviri  to  the  Nervii  on  the  Scheld,  ex- 
tended 250  miles  in  length  by  100  in  breadth.  It  was  ranged  by 
wild  oxen  and  horses,  herds  of  elks,  and  especially  by  multitudes  of 
rein-deer,  animals  which  frequent  only  the  colder  regions,  thus  afford- 
ing testimony  of  the  great  severity  of  the  climate  that  then  prevailed 
there.  The  western  part  exhibited  a  long  continuity  of  noisome  and 
putrid  marshes,  intermixed  with  narrow  slips  of  land,  in  no  respect 
favourable  to  vegetation.  This  region  of  swamps  and  marshes,  being 
lower  than  the  tides  of  the  ocean  and  the  floods  of  the  neighbouring 
rivers,  seemed  incapable  of  drainage,  and  imj^ervious  to  any  efforts  of 
human  industry.  A  commercial  spirit,  however,  and  the  disposable 
capital,  as  well  as  the  disposable  population  of  the  middle  ages,  brought 
with  them  a  combination  of  circumstances,  which  rendered  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  human  art  superior  to  the  obstacles  of  nature,  and 
redeemed  from  inundation  a  large  and  fertile  country.  It  was  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  people,  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  a 
sanguinary  and  bigoted  tyi'ant,  and  conquering  for  themselves  a  noble 
independence,  raised  their  country  into  a  condition  at  once  more  in- 
dustrious and  better  peopled  than  any  spot  of  similar  extent  in  the 
world. 

Notwithstanding  that  in  the  Netherlands  there  are  still  dis- 
tricts covered  with  heath,  or  interspersed  with  lakes  and  extensive 
marshes  and  forests,  the  population  is  yet  extremely  numerous — 226 
inhabitants  being  found  in  the  square  mile,  or  in  the  proportion  of 
three  acres  for  each  individual.  Their  agriculture  exhibits  what  may 
be  done  by  industry,  economy,  and  perseverance.  The  proportion  of 
those  who  draw  their  means  of  existence  from  the  capital  and  labour 
of  the  community,  is  much  larger  than  in  any  other  division  of  the 
European  commonwealth.  Continually  animated  by  a  spirit  of  acti- 
vity, uncultivated  heaths  presented  objects  of  enterprise  to  an  indus- 
trious people  ;  and  it  is  not  less  remarkable  than  astonishing,  that 
some  of  the  most  bairen  portions  of  the  country  have  been  rendered 
the  most  profitable,  by  the  abundant  crops  of  flax  and  other  exporta- 
ble produce,  which  are  there  reared  in  great  perfection.  Their  manu- 
facturing industry  is  highly  flourishing ;  in  some  articles  it  is  deemed 
unrivalled.  Their  commerce,  at  one  time  exceeding  that  of  any 
country  of  the  world,  though  latterly  diminished  by  the  successful 
competition  of  other  nations,  promotes  their  manufactures  and  agii- 
culture.  By  the  combined  powers  of  skill  and  industry  creating  a 
superabundance  of  marketable  produce,  they  carry  on  an  export 
trade  to  a  vast  extent.  As  part  of  the  produce  which  the  cultivator 
himself  does  not  consume,  finds  other  consumers  in  the  wants  of  other 
countries,  the  inhabitants  are  still  capable  of  increasing  and  multiply- 
ing. A  higher  rate  of  population  gives  them  the  means  of  augment- 
ing the  surplus  produce  of  their  own  industry ;  and  those  inferior 
soils  to  be  found  in  the  least  favoured  or  most  unfruitful  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  draw  to  them  a  continued  succession  of  cultivators. 
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This  latter  statement  is  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  present  condition 
of  the  United  Provinces.  About  the  year  1789,  275  inhabitants 
were  to  be  found  in  the  square  mile,  averaging  two-and-a-half  acres  of 
land  to  each  individual.  Now,  as  the  United  Provinces  are  that  por* 
tion  of  the  Low  Countries  immediately  snatched  from  the  inundations 
of  the  sea  and  the  inland  floods,  by  the  persevering  industry  already 
adverted  to,  and  as  they  are  preserved  by  stupendous  dykes  which  the 
inhabitants  have  raised,  and  still  support  with  incredible  expense  of 
labour  and  superintendence, — this  accumulation  of  inhabitants  may 
be  considered  most  astonishing.  The  effect  which  ensued  was,  in- 
deed, not  less  striking  than  the  means  used  to  accomplish  it.  Swamps 
and  marshes  being  drained  and  converted  into  excellent  meadows, 
and  the  gross  and  foggy  atmosphere  purified  and  attenuated,  the  land 
became  fitted  for  tillage,  and  was  made  to  yield  its  harvest  to  the  hand 
of  the  cultivator,  while  innumerable  flocks  and  herds,  of  the  very 
largest  breed  in  Europe,  were  raised  and  fattened  upon  plains  where 
lately  stagnant  waters  alone  spread  themselves  as  haunts  for  aquatic 
birds.  The  inhabitants  who  had  effected  this  happy  transformation, 
becoming  proprietors  of  dairies,  manufactured  prodigious  quantities  of 
the  best  butter  and  cheese  in  the  world  ;  and  all  the  produce  of  their 
agricultural  industry,  when  the  calls  for  home  consumption  had  been 
supplied,  were  found  yielding  a  disposable  surplus  for  the  demands  of 
a  large  export  trade.  Thus  a  country,  once  a  mere  miry  waste,  appa- 
rently the  most  impracticable  and  unpromising,  when  reclaimed  by 
the  steady  application  of  human  labour,  was  made  to  furnish  as  great 
abundance  of  the  commodities  of  life,  and  upon  as  easy  terms,  as  they 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  best  countries  of  Europe. 

But  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Dutch  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial industry  may  be  considered  still  more  remarkable;  for  manufac- 
tures of  all  sorts  were  carried  on  with  great  perfection  of  execution^ 
and  some  with  a  superiority  which  set  competition  at  defiance.  At 
length  there  was  hardly  a  spot  upon  the  earth,  into  which  the  trade  of 
Holland  had  not  penetrated,  or  from  which  this  industrious  and  en- 
terprising people  had  not  gleaned  certain  profits  to  enrich  their  native 
land.  The  advantages  effected  by  persevering  labour  were  remark- 
ably exhibited  in  the  number  of  its  splendid  towns,  computed  at  150, 
— its  villages  at  1500, — an  amount  extraordinary  for  the  narrorv 
confines  of  the  country.  A  general  increase  of  the  population  was 
everywhere  excited  and  developed.  This  accumulation  of  numbers 
brought  into  requisition  every  species  of  industry,  which  was  assisted 
again  by  the  cheapness  of  labour.  Thus  a  country  which  owed  its 
very  existence  among  the  states  of  Europe  to  a  series  of  artificial  ex- 
pedients, stood  as  an  evidence  of  what  the  creative  powers  of  a  com- 
munity could  effect,  acting  with  unity  and  firmness,  and  excited  by 
one  common  principle.  It  was  an  extraordinary  product  of  human  in- 
dustry, and  yet  it  presents  results  still  more  interesting  and  curious 
when  we  reflect  that  a  population  so  dense,  and  at  that  time  the  great- 
est of  any  country  in  the  world,  has  yet  been  able  to  support  a  conti- 
nued augmentation  of  numbers. 
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In  the  neighbouring  province  of  Flanders,  these  advantages  were 
obtained  in  a  still  higher  degree.  French  Flanders,  or  the  Depart- 
ment du  Nord,  is  the  most  populous  or  best  inhabited  part  of  France. 
With  a  soil  far  less  fertile,  and  a  climate  far  less  favourable  than 
are  possessed  by  many  other  departments,  it  has,  by  the  ingenious  ap- 
plication of  well-directed  labour,  raised  its  population  to  the  high  rate 
of  425  persons  to  the  square  mile,  being  one  acre  and  three-fourths 
for  each  inhabitant ;  and  this  proportion,  already  so  great,  increases 
rapidly.  East  Flanders  gives  a  still  higher  statistical  return,  since 
560  inhabitants  are  to  be  found  in  the  square  mile,  offering  only  one 
acre  and  one-eighth  for  each  individual.  During  the  period  that  this 
accumulation  of  inhabitants  was  going  on,  productive  cultivation  was 
advancing  in  a  ratio  still  more  rapid  than  the  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity, since  there  was  always  such  an  unap})ropriated  surplus  of  sub- 
sistence, that  Flanders  was  often  I'eckoned  the  granary  of  France  and 
Germany,  and  not  unfrequently  of  England.  This  province  was  re- 
garded, in  short,  as  one  of  the  pleasantest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  fruitful,  spots  in  Europe.  To  these  advantages  of  well- 
regnlated  cultivation,  if  we  add  those  obtained  by  the  flourishing  state 
of  its  manufactures,  its  great  exports  and  extensive  commerce,  it  will 
be  seen  that  no  country  is  better  able  to  increase  and  multiply  its  in- 
habitants, and  moj-e  easily  to  bear  such  increase;  fcr  it  proves  that  the 
plenty  secured  by  the  surplus  of  industry,  provides  abundantly  for 
the  growth  of  population,  how  crowded  soever  it  may  be,  and  pos- 
sesses means  for  warding  off  the  affliction  of  scarcity,  or  the  visitation 
of  famine. 

If  from  the  Continent  we  proceed  to  the  survey  of  Ireland,  we  find 
that  nature  had  bestowed  here  a  soil  so  universally  rocky,  that  it 
predominated  every  where ;  and  a  climate  so  moist,  and  seasons  so 
generally  wet  and  foggy,  that  the  lower  plains  were,  for  the  most 
part,  converted  into  morasses,  fens,  and  peat-mosses,  while  extensive 
districts  were  covered  with  lakes  and  forests.  The  moisture  which 
these  combined  to  produce,  was  one  of  the  most  inconvenient  circum- 
stances of  the  climate ;  the  air  becoming  impregnated  with  noxious 
exhalations,  its  inhabitants  were  placed  in  a  country  where  scarcely 
any  advantage  was  to  be  obtained,  except  from  the  labours  of  industry. 
They  soon  availed  themselves  of  art  to  aid  the  capabihty  of  the  soil, 
and  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  obtained  the  finest  pastures  in 
the  world,  where  cattle  might  be  bred,  and  herds  reared  innumerable  ; 
but  lands,  in  every  res})ect  suitable  for  tillage,  have  not  been  rendered 
as  productive  as  they  might  have  been.  The  inhabitants,  whom 
ancient  authors  have  represented  as  existing  in  the  odious  and  disgust- 
ing condition  of  savage  life,  increased  very  slowly,  till  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  introduced  into  the  island 
the  potatoe.  After  the  culture  of  this  American  vegetable,  and  its 
adoption  as  food,  became  general,  the  population  multiplied  rapidly, 
doubling  itself  in  half  a  century,  or  rather  quadrupling  itself  in  less 
time  than  the  population  of  Britain  took  to  double  its  numbers.  At 
the  present  period,  it  has  attained  a  ratio  of  231   inhabitants  to  the 
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square  mile,  being  2|  acres  to  each  person.*  As  there  are  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  island  in  a  state  of  culture,  the  real  pro- 
portion will  be  345  persons  to  a  square  mile,  leaving  only  two  acres 
for  each  individual.  This  number  is  certainly  very  considerable, 
especially  if  we  reflect  that  all  the  fields  in  a  state  of  tillage,  are  far 
from  being  well  cultivated,  and  that  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the 
land  for  pasturage,  occasions  the  desertion  of  tillage,  for  the  rearing  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  to  the  consequent  injury  of  the  growth  of  population, 
and  to  the  manifest  discouragement  of  industry.  Notwithstanding 
these  evident  disadvantages,  the  country  not  only  supplies  food  for  its 
numerous  inhabitants,  but  produces  a  surplus  for  annual  exportation 
amounting,  on  an  average,  to  six  millions  of  pounds  sterling  in  provi- 
sions alone,  and  nearly  as  much  in  Irish  manufactures.  But  what  is 
more  to  be  remarked,  the  population  at  home,  and  the  overplus  of 
provisions  for  export,  increase  together  with  equal  rapidity,  and  show 
that  there  is,  in  effect,  a  mutual  operation,  one  being  the  consequence 
of  the  other.  It  is  true,  that,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  lived 
upon  pulse,  and  sold  their  corn,  the  poorer  Irish  feed  almost  wholly 
upon  potatoes  and  export  their  best  provisions ;  if,  however,  the  pea- 
santry of  Irelend  do  not  live  well,  the  fault  is  ascribable,  not  to  the 
country,  whose  natural  fertility  pours  forth  such  abundance,  but  to 
those  evils  which  are  the  result  of  moral  and  political  causes.  With 
better  institutions,  a  more  enlightened  policy,  and  a  system  of  agri- 
culture as  skilful  as  that  of  England,  the  island  could  support,  very 
easily,  a  population  at  least  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  present, 
since  the  lands  now  in  culture,  at  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre, 
could  be  made  to  yield  sixty-five  millions  of  quarters,  whilst  at  present 

*  The  first  authentic  account  of  the  population  of  Ireland  is  given  by  Sir 
William  Petty,  in  his  tract  entitled  *  The  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland.'  Sir 
William  had  been  emplo3'ed  by  Government  to  superintend  the  survey  and  valu- 
ation of  the  forfeited  estates,  instituted  dui'ing  the  Protectorate ;  and  so  well  did 
he  execute  his  task,  that  this  survey  still  continues,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries, 
to  be  the  standard  of  reference  in  Courts  of  Law,  as  to  all  points  of  property.  At 
this  time,  when  Parliamentary  discussion  has  a  paramount  and  peculiar  reference 
to  this  portion  of  the  empire,  the  satistical  facts  of  Sir  William  Petty  become 
highly  valuable.     In  illustration  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  these  are  his  words  : 

*  The  number  of  people  now  in  Ireland  (1672)  is  about  1,100,000,  viz.  300,000 
English,  Scotch,  and  Welch  Protestants,  and  800,000  Papists;  whereof  one-fourth 
are  children  unfit  for  laboui",  and  about  75,000  of  the  remainder  are,  by  reason 
of  their  quality  and  estates,  above  the  necessity  of  corporal  labour;  so  as  there 
remain  750,000  labouring  men  and  women,  500,000  whereof  do  perform  the  pre- 
sent work  of  the  nation. 

'  The  said  1,100,000  people  do  live  in  about  200,000  families  or  houses,  whereof 
there  are  about  16,000  which  have  more  than  one  chimney  in  each,  and  about 
24,000  which  have  but  one;  all  the  other  houses,  being  160,000,  are  wretched 
nasty  cabins,  without  chimney,  window,  or  door-shut,  even  worse  than  those  of  the 
savage  Americans,  and  wholly  unfit  for  the  making  merchantable  butter,  cheese, 
or  the  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen,  or  leather. 

'  By  comparing  the  extent  of  the  territory,  with  the  number  of  people,  it  ap- 
pears that  Ireland  is  much  under- peopled;  forasmuch  as  th.re  are  about  ten  acres 
of  good  land  to  every  head  in  Ireland;  whereas  in  England  and  France  there  are 
hut  four,  and  in  Holland  scarce  one.' — Pp.  114  and  118,  ed.  1719. 
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the  Bix  ii.^lions  sterling  in  exported  provisions,  represent  only  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  quarters  of  corn,  that  is,  subsist- 
ence for  a  million  more  of  inhabitants  ;  and  nearly  as  much  might  be 
obtained  in  addition  from  its  export  of  manufactured  commodities. 

By  this  computation,  we  perceive  the  great  advantage  of  arable 
lands  over  pasture,  and  the  importance  of  converting  meadows  into 
corn  fields,  in  the  very  many  instances  in  Ireland  in  which  the  ground 
promises  well  for  the  culture  of  grain.  This  is  not  the  bold  specula- 
tion of  a  theorist ;  its  effects  have  been  shown  by  experience,  and 
beneficially  practised  in  many  parts  of  this  very  island  ;  and,  what 
is  remarkable,  not  in  the  most  fertile  counties,  as  Limerick,  Tipperary, 
or  Meath,  but  in  those  naturally  the  poorest  in  soil :  and  the  result  of 
such  persevering  labour  and  well-directed  industry  has  been  to  render 
the  districts  in  which  such  experiments  have  been  tried,  at  once  the 
best  cultivated  and  peopled,  as  well  as  the  most  productive  and  flou- 
rishing, of  any  spots  in  the  kingdom.  In  this  manner,  the  county  of 
Monaghan,  from  being  poor  and  ill-peopled,  has  become  rich  and 
populous,  so  as  to  have  risen  to  the  rate  of  342  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  being  one  acre  and  three-quarters  for  each  individual ; 
besides  carrying  on  an  export  trade  in  provisions  and  manufactured 
articles.  The  county  of  Down  is  still  more  thriving ;  its  arable  lands, 
being  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  yield  a  large  surplus  of  grain  and 
other  provisions,  so  that  its  number  of  inhabitants  has  been  raised  to 
the  rate  of  373  to  the  square  mile,  or  one  acre  and  three-quarters  for 
each  individual.  The  county  of  Lowth  is  almost  all  arable ;  its  lands, 
having  been  thus  rendered  fertile,  produce  a  great  quantity  of  corn 
and  other  articles  for  exportation,  notwithstanding  its  population  is 
not  less  than  376  persons  to  the  square  mile,  or  one  acre  and  two- 
thirds  for  each  inhabitant.  The  county  of  Armagh,  with  a  soil 
naturally  unyielding  and  rocky,  has  been  much  improved  in  conse- 
quence of  proprietors  of  estates  having  distributed  their  lands  into 
small  allotments  :  the  ground  has  thus  made  good  returns  to  the  la- 
bourer, especially  when  hemp  and  flax  have  been  cultivated  for  the 
linen  manufacture.  These  have  produced  their  effects  on  the  growth 
of  population,  raising  the  number  of  persons  on  a  square  mile  to  436; 
that  is,  one  acre  and  one-third  for  each  individual.  In  regard  to  the 
county  of  Dublin,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  has  rendered  its 
fields  the  best  cultivated  and  most  fertile  of  the  kingdom.  Eighty 
towns  or  large  villages  being  situated  in  the  country  around,  the 
whole  district  has  become  so  rich  and  populous,  that  the  census  of  the 
people,  without  including  the  metropolis,  averages  at  the  rate  of  500 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  being  only  one  and  one-fifth  of  an 
acre  for  each. 

Thus,  facts  and  experience,  pointing  out  the  means  by  which  the 
poorest  parts  of  Ireland  have  become  the  most  flourishing  and  best 
peopled,  sufficiently  show  how  those  countries  which  possess  a  better 
soil  may  easily  improve  their  condition  and  increase  their  population. 
As  to  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  carries  so  many  of  the  labouring 
Irish  into  all  parts,  it  is  not  so  prejudicial  to  agriculture  by  diminishing 
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the  working  classes  at  home  as  might  at  first  seem,  because  the  popu- 
lation increases  with  a  rapidity  more  than  equal  to  the  wants  of  the 
land  brought  under  cultivation.  If  we  call  to  mind  that  the  provinces 
of  Spain  which  furnished  the  greatest  number  of  emigrants,  were  con- 
stantly the  most  populous  in  the  kingdom,  we  may  be  led  to  draw 
this  inference,  that  an  excitement  to  emigration  is  a  continual  incite- 
ment to  the  propagative  powers  of  human  society.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
never  was  there  a  country  which,  losing  so  many  of  its  community 
without  supplying  such  loss  by  fresh  immigration,  replenished  so 
speedily  the  number  of  its  labouring  classes.  Notwithstanding  that  a 
long  series  of  unhappy  moral  and  political  circumstances  have  vitiated 
its  whole  public  economy,  and  retarded  that  better  destiny  which 
might  have  awaited  the  physical  capabilities  of  its  people,  its  value  and 
importance  as  a  component  part  of  the  British  empire,  are  not  over- 
rated in  esteeming  it  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  crown  of 
Britain. 

When  the  Romans  invaded  Britain,  the  country  exhibited  no  very 
promising  appearance.  It  was  overspread  by  immense  forests,  exten- 
sive heaths,  chalky  downs,  rank  meadowlands,  and  numerous  fens  and 
marshes.  Its  inhabitants,  who  used  no  sort  of  grain,  but  chiefly  sub- 
sisted on  animal  food  and  milk,  were  a  population  few  in  number  and 
spread  widely  apart.  The  Romans,  in  introducing  the  arts  of  civilized 
life,  and  establishing  that  relationship  of  conjugal  affection  unknown 
to  the  matrimonial  institutions  of  Britain,  which  admitted  a  commu- 
nity of  wives,  changed  at  once  the  M^ild  features  of  the  country  as  well 
as  well  as  those  of  society.  Forests  were  cleared,  marshes  drained, 
towns  built,  and  an  impulse  given  to  the  increase  of  the  people,  which 
rendered  this  island  the  nursery  of  the  Roman  army.  After  the 
Romans  withdrew,  this  progress  was  retarded,  and  for  a  time  stopped 
in  its  advance,  by  the  successive  invasions  of  the  Picts,the  Saxons,  the 
Danes,  and  the  Normans.  These  ravages  and  devastations  being 
further  aggravated  by  convulsions  at  home  and  contentions  abroad, 
which  desolated  the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other,  it  was  not  until 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  in  the  16th  century,  breaking  in  upon 
the  monastic  institutions,  and  conferring  a  new,  though,  for  a  time,  a 
slow  impulse  upon  population,  that  it  doubled  itself  in  something  less 
than  a  century  ;  and,  in  these  later  times,  when  the  principal  sources 
of  public  industry  are  better  understood,  and  produce  a  simultaneous 
action  in  the  progress  of  social  life,  its  numbers  have  been  increased 
two-fold  in  something  less  than  a  century.  The  population  of  Eng- 
land, without  adding  that  of  Wales,  is,  at  this  time,  rated  at  238 
persons  to  the  square  mile,  being  a  proportion  of  two  acres  and  two- 
thirds  to  each  person ;  but  as  there  is  still  a  fourth  part  of  the  surface 
composed  of  waste  lands,  the  ratio,  in  fact,  would  rise  to  315  inhabit- 
ants to  the  square  mile,  exhibiting  an  average  of  two  acres  and  one- 
sixtieth  to  each  person. 

This  dense  population,  the  highest  of  all  the  great  States  now  ex- 
isting on  the  eai'th,  is  powerfully  quickened  by  the  best  practical 
agriculture,  by  manufactures  the  most  numerous  and  ingenious,  by 
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commercial  intercourse  prosecuted  with  an  industry  and  success  un- 
exampled in  any  country,  and  by  a  system  of  profitable  labour,  as- 
sisted by  an  inland  communication  by  means  of  canals  and  roads,  so 
admirably  constructed  as  to  give  it  advantages  that  do  not  exist  in  any 
other  country  whatever.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  limit  the  extent  to 
which  population  may  be  kept  increasing,when  such  powerful  agents, 
the  result  of  progressive  skill  and  ingenuity,  are  applied  to  stimulate, 
by  reciprocal  action,  its  advancement  and  that  of  its  industry.  Of  the 
24  millions  of  acres  now  in  cultivation,  there  are  about  14  millions  in 
a  state  of  pasture.  Ten  millions  only  are  in  tillage, — a  disproportion 
which  would  seem  little  adapted  for  an  increasing  population.  This 
greater  proportion  of  pasture  allows  a  greater  consumption  of  animal 
food  than  is  known  in  any  other  country.  By  bringing  into  re- 
quisition a  million  and  a  half  of  labourers,  the  arable  land  might  pro- 
duce at  the  rate  of  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  yearly, — an 
additional  support  that  would  maintain  a  community  five-fold  the 
number  of  that  existing  at  present,  calculating  at  the  average  rate  of 
four  bushels  per  inhabitant.  A  large  portion  of  valuable  soil  would 
still  be  withdrawn  from  the  cultivation  of  human  food  for  purposes  of 
taste  and  luxury,  whilst  yet  uncounted  benefits  might  be  made  to  re- 
sult to  manufactures  and  commerce,  by  about  two  millions  of 
additional  artisans  and  tradesmen,  who,  by  their  labour,  would  furnish 
the  one  the  chief  articles  of  exportable  trade, — and  the  other  the 
means  of  profitable  barter.  At  present,  among  the  annual  expense, 
are  to  be  found  bacon  and  hams,  beef  and  pork,  beer  and  ale,  bread 
and  biscuits,  corn  and  flour,  butter  and  cheGse,  hops  and  seeds,  and 
other  articles  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  sterling.  These  exports 
altogether  have  exceeded  fifty  millions  in  value,  a  sum  that  represents 
one  hundred  millions  of  bushels  of  corn,  or  more  than  the  average 
annual  consumption  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  the 
powerful  means  of  effecting  an  almost  exhaustless  production;  we  have 
shown  that  England  can  support  an  immense  increase  in  its  popula- 
tion,even  supposing  industry  should  remain  stationary, — a  circumstance 
not  to  be  expected,  because  experience  proves  that  the  products  of  in- 
dustry are  multiplied  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of  population. 
This  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement. 

England. 


Years.      |      Population. 

Increase  of 
Population. 

Exportations  of 

British  Produce 

and  Manufactures. 

Increase  of 
Exports. 

1781 
1791 
1801 
1811 
1821 
1824 

7,473,000 
8,175,000 
8,331,000 
9,538,827 
11,261,437 
12,218,500 

702,000 

156,000 
1,207,827 
1,722,610 

957,063 

£8,000,000 
16,810,019 
25,719,980 
34,940,550 
43,558,490 
.53,341,700 

£8,810,019 
8,909,961 
9,220,570 
8,617,940 
9,783,210 

This  result  must  appear  conclusive  ;    since  it  proves,  that,  whilst 
population  was  increasing  by  thousands,  the  surplus  proceeds  of  in- 
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dustiy  which  were  exported,  were  increased  by  millions.  Thus,  the 
calculations  of  some  economists,  who  advance  a  doctrine  very  opposite 
to  this,  are  contradicted  by  facts ;  and  the  fallacy  of  a  geometrical 
ratio  to  be  ascribed  to  population,  whilst  an  arithmetical  one  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  growth  of  food,  is  exposed  by  details  showing  the  reality 
to  be  just  the  reverse.  The  complex  multiplication  of  the  produce 
over  the  simple  increase  of  the  producer,  is  the  result  of  that  know- 
ledge and  ingenuity  in  man,  which  arms  him  with  the  force  of  all  the 
elements,  in  order  to  ease  the  toil,  and  abridge  the  number,  of  la- 
bourers. Every  mechanical  improvement  and  invention,  therefore, 
whatever  may  be  its  immediate  tendency  in  temporarily  displacing  a 
number  of  the  working  class,  brings  with  it  benefits,  not  confined  to 
the  capitalist,  but  extending  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  We 
must  admit  this,  or,  if  we  reject  the  use  of  machinery,  reflect  on  the 
fallacy  on  which  we  must  be  involved,  when  an  appeal  is  made  to  that 
dense  population  of  the  world,  who  could  not  otherwise  draw  suste- 
nance from  the  earth  for  their  numbers,  but  by  the  assistance  of  the 
plough  and  other  useful  instruments  of  production.  Those  who  argue 
otherwise,  dispensing  with  the  aid  of  the  mill  and  the  waggon,  and 
condemning  men  to  effect  all  their  ends  by  mere  animal  strength, 
would  increase,  indeed,  opportunities  of  industry  for  a  labouring 
people,  but  would  diminish  the  comforts  of  civilisation  ;  for  it  is  to 
render  the  quantity  of  commodities  produced,  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  labour  set  in  motion,  that  the  faculty  of  invention  be- 
comes excited :  and  the  power  acquired  by  mechanical  help  is  then 
but  a  more  judicious  employment  of  labour,  which  gives  to  the  in- 
habitants of  a  country,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  England,  a  superiority 
in  all  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  that  at  once  accelerates  the  means 
of  increase,  and  adds  to  the  support  of  a  growing  population. 

Temporary  occurrences  do  not  invalidate  these  principles :  the  re- 
sults having  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  many  countries,  they 
stand  upon  unexceptionable  authority.  If  we  take  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  we  find  there  a  district,  but  little  favoured  by  nature,  in- 
debted to  the  art  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants  for  lands  the  best 
cultivated,  and  the  most  productive,  crowded  wiili  fine  cities,  besides 
large  villages  and  towns,  and  opulent  manufactures.  Though  the 
third  of  its  surface  be  still  waste,  there  are  330  persons  to  the  square 
mile,  being  about  two  acres  to  each  inhabitant;  but  if  we  exclude  the 
waste  lands  from  our  reckoning,  the  rate  of  population  would  rise  to 
488  persons  to  the  square  mile,  or  one  acre  and  a  quarter  to  each  in- 
dividual ;  1,050,000  acres  of  land  are  in  culture,  but  of  these  700,000 
being  pasture,  only  350,000  are  in  tillage,— a  disproportion,  though 
manifestly  injurious  to  the  growth  of  population,  alleviated  by  the 
flourishing  state  of  trade  and  manufactures ;  whilst  its  lands,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  food  derived  from  its  pastures,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre,  would  yield  supplies  for  double  its  existing  number 
of  inhabitants. 

The  county  of  Surrey  is  a  still  better  example  of  the  creating  genius 
of  man,  by  his  indefatigable  industry.  This  county,  though  naturally 
one  of  the  poorest  and  most  sterile  in  the  kingdom,  has  been  converted 
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into  one  of  the  richest  and  most  luxuriant.  Though  five  parts  of  the 
surface  are  chalky  downs  in  a  state  of  pasture,  the  population  has  at- 
tained the  high  rate  of  526  persons  to  the  square  mile,  being  one  acre 
and  one-sixth  to  each  individual, —  a  surprising  density  for  such  a  soil, 
but  still  yearly  increasing. 

The  prolific  influence  of  manufactures  on  the  growth  of  population, 
has  no  where  been  seen  to  such  advantage  as  in  Lancashire.  Occu- 
pied formerly  by  the  fierce  and  wild  Brigantes,  who,  scattered  among 
its  moorlands,  its  forests,  and  wastes,  wandered  with  their  flocks  under 
a  foggy  sky  and  a  wet  climate,  it  at  present  exhibits  high  lands  and  low 
lands,  that  form  the  most  luxuriant  prospects  :  corn  and  meadow 
gi'ounds,  with  the  intermixture  of  enclosures  and  plantations,  cheerful 
villages,  and  populous  towns,  convey  an  idea  of  the  opulence  effected 
by  trade,  by  manufactures,  and  industry. 

The  manufactures  in  this  district,  by  the  crowded  societies  they 
create,  would  seem  to  towns  what  towns  are  to  the  country.  From  the 
collision  of  this  mass,  one  with  the  other,  there  results  an  improvement 
of  the  mind,  with  an  impairing  of  the  physical  powers,  like  the  preci- 
ous gems  that,  while  by  mutual  friction  they  round  their  asperities 
and  develope  their  brilliancy,  diminish  also  their  bulk  and  injure  their 
frame.  Still  there  are  moral  qualities  in  manufacturing  communities, 
which,  producing  their  effects  on  the  arts,  create  excitements  which 
directly  and  indirectly  thrust  forward  the  bulk  of  society,  till  they  fill 
new  functions,  or  acquire  stations  hitherto  unoccupied  ;  as  fluids,  when 
impelled,  overflow  and  spread  themselves  into  low  and  empty  places. 
It  is  by  such  indirect  means  that  the  county  of  Lancaster  has  been 
rendered  so  very  densely  peopled.  The  proportion  of  the  acre  to  the  po- 
lation  is  at  this  time  as  586  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  or  as  one 
acre  and  a  half  to  each  person ;  but,  as  one-third  of  the  surface  still 
lies  waste,  the  positive  ratio  is  860  persons  to  the  square  mile,  or  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre  to  each  individual.  This  surprising  ratio  is  conti- 
nually increasing ;  and,  though  facts  prove  much  better  than  argu- 
ments its  power  of  affording  subsistence  to  such  a  population,  we  will 
investigate  whether  this  is  done  by  effective  means  within  the  county. 

The  question  may  be  at  once  solved  by  this  computation  :  450,000 
acres  of  arable  land,  at  20  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  could 
supply  food  for  a  number  of  persons  amounting  to  double  that  of  the 
present  population.  Then  there  are  the  products  of  350,000  acres 
of  pasturage,  beside  extensive  commons,  and,  above  all,  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  a  prodigious  quantity  of  manufactured  goods, 
equal  to  the  consumption  of  all  Europe.  As  every  kind  of  industry, 
by  the  strength  of  the  motives  to  save,  and  to  employ  savings  in  pro- 
duction, and  in  the  replacing  by  fresh  accumulations  the  large  masses 
necessai'ily  abstracted  from  the  national  capital  by  public  exigencies, 
creates  a  surplus,  the  enlightened  and  industrious  population  of  this 
country  has  within  itself  the  means  of  adding  to  its  strength, — so  that 
the  amazing  proportion  of  860  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  is  not 
over-rating  the  maximum  of  its  capability  ;  and  vet,  if  England  were 
peopled  in  this  ratio  to  its  present  cultivable  surmce,  it  would  possess 
a  population  of  fifty  millions  of  souls  ! 
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ON  THE  EVILS  INFLICTED  ON  INDIA  AND  ENGLAND, 
BY  THE  MONOPOLY  OF  SALT. 

In  the  Report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
Committee  on  the  East  India  Bill,  it  will  have  been  seen  that  a  discussion 
was  raised  on  the  subject  of  the  Salt  Monopoly,  still  exercised  by  the 
East  India  Company.  This  has  been  deemed  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  mercantile  interests  of  this  Country,  that  a  Depu- 
tation has  been  sent  up  to  London,  from  Liverpool,  to  watch  over  the 
progress  of  this,  and  some  other  commercial  points  pending  on  the 
East  and  West  India  Bills ;  and  as  no  more  favourable  occasion  than 
the  present  can  again  occur  for  our  drawing  public  attention  to  the 
main  facts  of  the  case,  we  seize  the  opportunity,  before  it  is  too  late, 
of  laying  before  our  readers  a  condensed  account  of  this  Salt  Monopoly 
more  especially,  which  was  prepared  for,  and  has  already  appeared  in 
another  quarter ;  but  of  which  a  copy  having  also  reached  us,  we 
feel  it  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  it  a  place  in  this  depart- 
ment of  our  Journal,  to  which  it  appropriately  belongs  : — 

For  the  last  three  years  the  merchants  and  ship-owners  of  Liverpool, 
and  the  salt  manufacturers  of  Cheshire,  have  been  petitioning  Parlia- 
ment and  memorializing  the  India  Board  and  the  Directors,  for  a  free 
trade  in  salt  to  British  India,  and  hitherto,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
without  the  least  success.  This  is  a  question  of  such  vast  importance 
to  the  commerce  and  shipping  of  England,  and  to  the  comfort  of  many 
millions  of  our  subjects  in  India,  that  the  facts  of  the  case  deserve  to 
be  briefly  laid  before  the  public. 

In  Bengal,  there  exists,  as  is  very  well  known,  a  monopoly  of  the 
article  of  culinary  salt,  much  resembling  in  its  character  the  old  gahelle 
of  France.  This  extends  over  a  population  of  about  thirty-five 
millions  of  people.  The  Company  manufacture  the  salt,  and  sell  it 
in  what  quantity  they  like,  and  always,  of  course,  in  a  quantity  in- 
adequate to  the  demand,  so  as  to  secure  a  monopoly  price  for  it. 
Bengal  is  a  country  very  unfavourable  for  the  production  of  salt,  and 
a  ton  of  bad  and  impure  salt  costs  the  Company  QOs.  at  a  time  when 
a  ton  of  good  pure  salt  may  be  had  on  board  of  ship,  at  Liverpool,  at 
155.,  or  one-fourth  part  of  the  amount.  The  salt  which  costs  the 
Company  6O5.  or  3Z.  per  ton,  is  commonly  sold  by  them  to  the  first 
purchaser  at  about  \0l.  per  ton.  The  first  purchaser  retails  it  on  the 
spot,  after  adulteration  with  sand  and  mud,  at  15/.  per  ton,  or  there- 
abouts ;  and,  before  this  necessary  of  life  can  reach  the  consumer,  at 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  monopoly,  perhaps  about  400  miles  from 
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Calcutta,  it  is  enhanced  to  30/.  per  ton,  or  ten  times  its  prime  cost. 
The  consumption,  under  the  monopoly  system,  does  not  exceed  lOlb. 
per  head,  which,  although  the  peo})Ie  of  India  have  hardly  any  other 
condiment,  save  a  few  pepper  corns,  is  a  good  deal  less  th  .n  one-half 
the  average  consumption  of  the  people  of  this  Country.  On  an  average, 
the  cost  of  salt  for  each  individual  within  the  Country,  subject  to  the 
monopoly,  will  be  about  \s.6d.  per  head,  which  for  a  family  of  five 
persons  is  7s.  6d.  Now  as  in  the  same  country  a  day  labourer's 
wages  do  not  exceed  45s.  a  year,  the  effect  of  the  monopoly  is  to 
absorb  one-sixth  part  of  his  whole  wages.  So  much  for  the  people 
of  India. 

And  now  for  British  interests.  The  manufacturers  of  Cheshire 
and  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  show,  that  there  is  exported  annually 
from  Liverpool  to  foreign  countries,  or  British  Colonies,  no  less  than 
220,000  tons  of  Cheshire  Salt;  viz.,  80,000  tons  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  60,000  tons  to  the  British  North  American  colonies, 
and  80,000  tons  to  Russia  and  Prussia.  They  show  that  such  is  the 
cheapness  of  Cheshire  salt,  and  the  economy  and  expedition  with  which 
British  shipping  convey  it,  that  there  is  hardly  any  accessible  Country 
in  the  world,  which  in  a  free  trade,  and  under  equal  duties,  it  might 
not  be  supplied.  They  have  produced  evidence  before  the  Committee 
of  the  Commons  to  show  that  without  salt,  or  some  such  commodity, 
ships  at  present  proceed  to  India  not  half  loaded.  They  offer  to  lay 
down  good  salt  at  Calcutta  for  40s.  per  ton,  when  the  Company  is 
paying  50  per  cent  more  for  bad  salt,  and  they  offer  to  pay  any  i-ate 
of  custom  duty  which  will  secure  the  present  amount  of  revenue, 
which  is  about  1,000,000/.  sterling  (1,090,472/.)  provided  the  same 
duty  (for  they  claim  no  protection  against  either  foreign  salt  or  salt  of 
local  production)  be  imposed  on  all  other  salt.  They  further  show 
that  there  is  every  probability  that  under  a  free  trade  in  salt  with  India, 
there  would  be  afforded  additional  employment  for  not  less  than 
80,000  or  90,000  tons  of  British  shipping ;  while  the  people  of  India 
would  receive  good  and  cheap  salt  instead  of  the  bad  and  dear  salt 
which  they  get  under  the  monopoly. 

The  Board  of  Control  and  the  Company  say  "  No  ;"  and  the  only 
allegation  which  they  make  is,  that  the  India  revenue  might  be  perilled 
by  this  free  trade  experiment.  This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
saying  that  the  sure  means  of  paying  the  dividend  of  630,000/.  per 
annum  to  the  proprietors  of  the  East  India  stock,  is  far  more  precious 
in  their  eyes  than  furnishing  the  people  of  India  with  a  good  and 
cheap  necessary  of  life,  or  of  affording  the  people  of  England  a  certain 
means  of  largely  extending  their  commerce  and  navigation.  This  is 
a  precious  comment  to  begin  with,  upon  the  assertion  of  the  friends 
of  the  new  Bill,  that  by  continuing  the  Government  in  the  hands  of 
the  Company,  and  making  the  payment  of  their  dividends  depend 
upon  their  good  management,  the  interests  of  the  people  of  India  are 
identified  with  those  of  the  Comi)any.  In  order  to  protect  the  salt 
monopoly,  there  is  at  present  imposed  on  all  British  salt,  the  enormous 
duty  of  8/.  per  ton,  and  on  all  foreign  salt  a  duty  of  double  that  amount. 
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The  duty  of  the  foreign  article  is  of  course  prohibitory,  and  that  on 
British  nearly  so,  for  the  quantity  annually  imported  into  Calcutta 
does  not  exceed  40  or  50  tons.  A  duty  of  61.  per  ton,  instead  of  8/. 
would  cover  the  whole  amount  of  the  present  revenue,  at  the  existing 
consumption  of  170,000  tons.  But,  if  by  reducing  the  cost  to  the 
consumer,  the  consumption  were  raised  to  but  151b.  per  head,  instead 
of  101b.,  a  duty  of  4/.  would  be  sufficient ;  and  if  it  were  doubled,  of 
course  a  duty  of  3/.  per  ton  would  be  enough.  Without  any  increase 
of  consumption,  the  consumer  will  receive  the  salt,  which  he  now  pays 
15/.  per  ton  for,  at  8/.,  or  very  little  more  than  one-half.  Supposing 
the  consumption  to  increase  by  one-half,  and  the  duty  to  be  reduced, 
then  the  article  will  cost  but  6/.  per  ton ;  and  when  the  consumption 
is  doubled,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  of  tax,  the  consumer  will 
receive  clean  salt  for  51.  per  ton,  or  one-third  of  what  he  is  now  pay- 
ing for  that  which  is  dirty,  and  all  this  without  supposing  a  farthing's 
decrease  in  the  public  revenue.  If,  in  all  these  cases,  but  one-half  of 
the  consumption  of  Bengal  shall  be  furnished  by  Great  Britain, 
annual  employment  will  be  found  respectively,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  people  of  India  are  benefitted  for  85,000  tons,  for  127,500  tons, 
and  for  170,000  tons.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  British  manufacturers 
claim  no  more  in  this  case  than  to  be  put  vt^ithin  a  British  possession 
on  as  good  a  footing  as  that  on  which  they  stand  in  the  rival  state  of 
America,  or  even  under  the  Russian  and  Prussian  monopolies  of  salt. 
They  claim  nothing  in  the  shape  of  privilege — they  claim  nothing 
that  will  not  directly  benefit  the  people  of  India — and,  nothing, 
indeed,  which  will  not  really  benefit  the  government  of  India  itself,  if 
that  government  were  wise  enough  and  enlightened  enough  to  perceive 
its  own  true  advantage. 

As  to  the  practicability  of  levying  a  Custom  duty  on  foreign  salt, 
nothing  can  be  more  clear  or  certain.  A  territory  containing 
35,000,000  of  people,  and  an  area  of  150,000  square  miles,  has  a  sea- 
coast  not  exceeding  200  miles  in  length,  within  which  there  is  but  a 
single  port  worth  naming,  that  of  Calcutta,  and  the  Custom-house 
establishments  are  already  in  existence.  One  strong  fact  will  point 
out  the  improvidence  of  the  present  system,  and  it  is  this,  that  the 
whole  amount  of  the  revenue  levied  by  a  system  so  oppressive  to  the 
people,  amounts,  after  all,  to  very  little  more  than  one-third  part  of 
what  is  afforded  in  this  country  by  the  easily  collected  Custom  duty 
on  tobacco.  What  is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  the  whole  of  the 
Company's  monopolies  in  India  together,  viz.,  1,957,802/.,  is  not 
within  one-third  part  equal  in  amount  to  this  single  duty  upon 
tobacco, — a  singular  proof  at  once  of  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  of 
the  improvidence  and  impolicy  of  the  system  of  taxation  by  which 
they  are  oppressed.  The  deputation  from  Liverpool  has  come  up  to 
insist  upon  a  distinct  understanding  respecting  the  salt  trade,  the  silk 
trade  or  Company's  monopoly  of  silk  in  Bengal,  and  the  sale  of  the 
stock  of  tea  that  will  be  on  hand  in  April,  1834,  at  the  termination  of 
the  charter. 

With  respect  to  the  silk,  on  the  interested  representation  of  certain 
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silk  merchants,  the  manufacture  of  raw  silk  is  to  be  continued  in  the 
hands  of  the  Company  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  pretence  that  the 
supply  for  the  manufactories  of  England  would  be  interrupted.  The 
Company  admit  that  they  lose  at  present  30,000/.  sterling  per  annum 
by  their  silk  filatures,  and  their  continuation  of  the  manufacture,  for 
however  short  a  period,  is  just  the  same  thing  as  continuing  for  so 
long  the  manufacture  of  indiflferent  silk  ;  for  from  the  period  of  the 
first  introduction  of  the  Italian  mode  of  reeling  silk  in  India,  sixty 
years  ago,  not  the  slightest  improvement  has  been  made  by  the 
Company  in  the  quality  of  their  raw  silk.  Improvement  in  the 
quality  of  Bengal  raw  silk,  which  can  be  produced  to  any  extent, 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  the  silk  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain 
the  same  superiority  which  is  enjoyed  by  our  cotton  manufacture. 

With  respect  to  the  tea,  as  there  will  be  in  England,  or  on  the  way 
to  England,  about  two  years'  consumption  at  monopoly  prices,  or 
about  60,000,000  lb.,  the  merchants  justly  claim  that  the  Government 
should  publicly  declare  the  time,  the  mode,  and  the  quantity  in 
which  this  supply  is  to  be  disposed  of,  and  that  they  may  make  their 
an-angements. 

Since  this  was  first  written,  we  have  seen  a  Letter  in  the  Times 
from  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  who  confirms,  from  his  medical  experience, 
all  that  we  ventured  to  state  respecting  the  many  diseases  which  are 
generated  in  hot  climates  by  the  want  of  salt,  and  more  especially 
among  those  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  large  rivers,  and  drink  princi- 
pally of  its  waters,  such  as  the  Egyptians  on  the  Nile,  the  Hindoos 
on  the  Ganges,  and  the  Chinese  along  the  mighty  streams  of  their 
populous  and  fertile  country.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  commercial 
grounds  on  which  the  Salt  Monopoly  should  be  put  an  end  to,  the 
claims  of  humanity  call  loudly  on  the  British  Legislature  not  to  suffer 
its  continuance  a  moment  longer  than  may  be  absolutely  unavoidable. 


LAW  OF  ARRAGON, 

The  Spaniards,  when  they  elect  a  King,  in  the  Common-Council  of 
Arragon,  represent  a  kind  of  play,  and  introduce  a  personage  whom  they 
call  La  Justitia  di  Arragon,  whom,  by  a  public  decree,  they  declare  to  be 
greater,  and  more  powerful  than  their  king;  and  afterwards,  they  harangue 
the  king,  in  words  which,  (because  of  the  remarlcable  virtue  and  fortitude 
of  that  nation  in  repressing  the  unbridled  will  of  their  prince)  we  will  here 
set  down  at  length. 

"  Nos  que  valemos  tanto  como  vos,  ii  prodemos  mas  que  vos;  vos  elegi- 
mos  Reii  con  estas  ii  estas  conditiones ;  intra  vos  ii  nos  un  que  manda  mas 
que  vos."  That  is, — "  We  who  are  of  as  pfi-eat  value  as  you,  and  can  do 
more  than  you ;  do  elect  you  to  be  our  King,  upon  certain  conditions. 
Between  you  and  us,  there  is  one  of  greater  autliority  than  you."  Dr.  Robert- 
son quotes  the  oath  of  the  Arragonese,  which  strictly  accords  with  the 
declaration ;  but  he  has  not  mentioned  that  dramatic  personage,  the  Law 
of  Arragon.  See  his  "  View  of  Society,"  prefixed  to  Charles  V.  Sect.  3, 
and  Note  xxxii.  Yol.  I.  (1777)  pp.  183,  413.  Fd. 
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UNJUSTIFIABLE    EXTRAVAGANCE    OF    THE     GRANT    OF 
TWENTY  MILLIONS. 

We  have  already  written,  spoken,  and  published  so  much  on  the  great 
Question  of  Slavery,  that  we  should  almost  fear  to  trespass  again  on 
the  attention  of  our  rcadeis^  were  it  not  that  we  believe  their  interest 
in  this  great  question  to  be  equal  to  our  own  :  and  were  we  not  also 
convinced  that  unless  an  impression  can  be  made  upon  thepublicmind  at 
the  present  moment,  all  hope  of  retracing  our  steps  will  be  lost.  There 
are  those  among  our  warmest  friends  who,  at  the  opening,  and  during 
the  progress  of  the  Session,  upbraided  us  for  not  having  put  more  con- 
fidence in  the  Ministers.  But,  we  now  see  on  what  a  broken  reed  they 
reposed,  who  did  place  so  much  confidence  in  them.  Their  solemn 
declaration  to  the  Country  was,  that  their  plan  for  the  Abolition  of 
Negro  Slavery  should  be  "  safe  and  satisfactory  :"  and  this  they  said  to 
the  339  Delegates,  who  had  left  their  homes  and  their  families  to  be  the 
bearers  of  the  wishes  of  the  whole  Country  to  the  foot  of  the  throne; 
and  who  had  explicitly  declared  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  that  nothing 
short  of  Immediate  Emancipation,  without  delay,  and  without  price, 
would  be  deemed  by  them  either  safe  or  satisfactoiy.  Even  after  this 
declaration,  the  Ministry  persisted  in  pledging  themselves  that  the  plan 
should  be  both  :  and  on  this  assurance  the  Delegates  returned  to  their 
homes.  What  is  the  result  ?  Why,  that  the  pressure  on  Ministerial 
fears  being  taken  off,  they  have  mocked  and  insulted  the  Delegates — 
forfeited  their  pledges,  and  betrayed  their  trust :  sold  the  people  of' 
England  to  the  West  India  Planters :  and  loaded  them  with  an 
annual  burthen  of  a  million  sterling  in  taxes,  to  pay  the  interest  of 
the  Twenty  Million  Grant :  they  have  sold  the  Slaves  also  to  their 
former  masters  for  another  seven  years;  and  they  have  given  over 
both,  for  that  long  period  of  time,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Colonial 
Legislatures ! 

Under  such  betrayals  as  these,  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  Country  is 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  filled  with  indignation.  The  people  have 
unhappily  too  just  grounds  for  their  anger.  We  will  not  repeat  their 
denunciations,  however,  though  we  could  easily  fill  a  volume  by  so  do- 
ing, if  we  chose  :  but  we  will  take  the  calmer  course,  of  laying  before 
our  readers  some  of  the  many  letters,  and  other  data,  that  have  been 
sent  to  us,  to  show — that  over  and  above  the  mockery  of  instituting 
anew  name  of  Apprenticeship,  and  saying  that  Slavery  is  abolished, 
though  the  poor  wretches  are  still  to  have  no  choice  of  a  master,  to 
work  without  wages,  to  have  nothing  to  learn,  and  to  be  punished  by 
the  whip  ;  independently  of  this,  our  object  is  to  show  that  as  a  mere 
pecuniary  question,  of  paying  most  extravagantly  for  that  which  it  is 
£n  offence  against  all  right  feeling  to  set  a  price  upon  at  all — it  is  one 
of  the  most  profligate  and  unjustifiable  bargains  that  has  ever  been 
made  by  a  British  Ministry  in  any  period  of  our  history,  pregnant  as 
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that  is  with  profligacy  of  every  kind.  We  submit  the  documents  in 
succession,  and  leave  our  readers  to  peruse  them  carefully,  and  then 
judge  for  themselves :  — 

Be  A  R  Sir,  Norfolk ,  Jub/  3 1 ,  1 833. 

I  inclose  you  the  only  records  I  possess,  of  my  labours  on  th 
Slavery  Question — not  having  even  a  copy  of  the  letters  I  sent  to  tt 
quarter  you  name. 

I  fear  that  neitherof  ushave  any  chance  of  seeing  our  plans  adopted ;  i/nv) 
is  too  preposterously  good  to  be  listened  to  without  horror  by  our  saj)ient 
Ministry:  indeed,  1  should  sunect  Lord  Althorp's  late  indisposition  to  hav*| 
lesultedfrom  his  reading  itinTHE  Parliamentary  Review,  if  there  exisK  ~ 
any  grounds  for  charging  his  lordship  with  reading  at  all. 

As  to  my  own,  it  ought  to  content  any  decent  Ministry, — containing 
jnuch  folly,  injustice,  and  extravagance,  as  one  could  contrive  to  propose 
without  absolutely  sinking  into  the  earth  willi  shame  ;  but  templing  as 
made  the  bait,  it  is  not  half  gross  enough,  I  fear,  for  the  appetites  it 
tendered  to. 

In  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Slaves,  I  made  enormous  concession 
to  the  prejudices  and  follies  of  our  opponents  :  thus,  in  estimating  the  valu^ 
of  those  belween  45  and  60,  at  40/.  I  doubled  the  truth,  because  the  ei 
hausling  nature  of  their  work,  united  with  bad  food,  ^:c.  makes  a  Negi 
after  forty-five  scarcely  worth  his  maintenance  :  again,  in  taking  the  sup- 
port of  the  children  and  aged  at  2/.  per  annum,  I  am  much  below  tlieir 
own  calculation  ;  this,  however,  is  extra  ol"  the  value  of  food  produced  by 
the  provision  grounds— produced,  be  it  noted,  by  the  labour  of  the  adult 
Slaves  as  a  surplus  work,  over  and  above  what  is  done  for  the  master! 

As  to  the  children,  one  slave-holder  had  the  modesty  to  calculate  the 
,  expense  at  above  200/.  per  head  !    not  having  the  wit  to  see  the  deduciion. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Sir; — let  me  repeat  my  caution,  to  take  care  of  your 
health — spare  yourself  attendance  on  matters  of  detail  and  minor  import- 
$ince — we  have  too  few  honest  and  able  Members,  to  afford  to  lose  one. 

Your's  truly, 

A  COUNTRY  RESIDENT. 

I  am  happy  to  perceive  that  you  have  bevn  .truck  with  the  enormity  of  the 
con^pensation  proposed  to  be  j^lven  to  the  West  India  slaveholders.  Allow  n  e  to 
suldoin  son;e  calculalions  ^v•hic•h  strengthen  your  p.^s  t.ons  (.n  a  i.turc  letter  I  will 
suggest  improvements  on  the  scheme  of  Ministers),  I  fiafter  myselt  to  stnkin^^  that 
even  (Jovci  nment  will  admit  c  i"  tiie  superiority. 

']  he  price  of  a  prime  male  negro  on  the  coasts  of  the  slave-holding  states  of 
America,  is  understood  to  he  8(1/.  We  may,  therefore,  safely  assume  that  the 
avera-e  price  of  adults,  including  those  who  arc  diseased— those  who,  though  m 
health,  are  not  rol)uSl— those  who  have  passed  the  ]nh\^e  of  life,  &c.,  ought  not  to 
be  estimated  at  above  60/. 

If  nc  take  female  negroes  at  40/.,  and  deduct  10/.  on  account  of  their  (almost 
annual)  absence  from  labr-ur,  on  account  of  child-bearing,  we  shall  probably  l)e 
suftieitntlv  near  to  correctness. 

Wc  may  safely  assume  that  between  the  ages  often  and  twenty,  the  black  popu- 
lation, male  and  female,  do  not  earn  more  than  their  sul)sistence  and  clothing,  lor 
if  those  who  are  approaching  maturity  do  more,  those  who  are  yet  m  thiur  mere 
«hiluhood  do  less. 

In  hot  climates  the  labour  of  men  between  forty-five  and  sixty  (average  hltyw 
two  and  a  half)  cannot  be  taken  to  be  worth  more  than  two-thms  <»l  that  ol 
lxlM>u:ers  whose  average  age  does  not  exceed  thirty-two  aud  a  half  (from  twenty 
io  forty-five.) 
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Beyond  the  age  of  sixty  the  power  to  labour,  in  a  tropical  climate,  may  be 
assumed  to  cease— the  exceptions  being  trifling. 

Taking  these  data  as  the  basis  of  our  calculation,  and  also  assuming  that  the 
number  of  persons  amongst  a  population  of  80i>,()0O  souls,  whose  age  falls  belovir 
ten  is  about  SOOjOUO;  of  those  between  ten  and  twenty,  160,000;  of  those  l)elweea 
twenty  and  forty-five,  284,000;  of  those  between  forty-fi^e  and  sixty,  9(3,000;  and 
of  all  ages  above  sixty,  60,000,  which  pj-oporiions  agree  with  the  tables  of  mor- 
tality, we  shall  have  the  materials  for  the  following  computation  :  — 

TO  THB  CREDIT  OF  THE  PLANTER. 

Future  value  of  100,000  male  childnm  between  the  ages  of  one  day 
and  ten  years,  taking  such  value  at  60/.,  and  discounting  at  5 per 

cent  for  fifteen  years      -             -             -             -             -             -  X2,886,102 

Ditto,  of  100,000  female  children,  at  30Z.  discount              -             -  1,443,051 

Ditto,  80,000  males,  between  ten  and  twenty,  discount  5  years       -  3,67(),9'i5 

Ditto,  80,000  females         -        .     -             -             -             -             -  1,880,463 

Ditto,    142,000  males,    between   twenty   and  forty-five,    present 

value  6liL          -             -            -         '  -             -             -            -  8,520,000 

Ditto,  142,000  females,  30/.            -             .             .             _            ^  4,260,000 

Ditto,  48,000  niale.s  between  forty-tive  and  sixty,  at  40/.     -             -  1,920,000 

Ditto,  48,000  females,  at  20/.          -             -             _             -             ^  i^60,000 

60,000  males  and  female,  unproductive,  (exceeding 60)       -  -       25,630,540 

Deduct  per  contra  ......         6,599,313 


» 


Nett  value  of  fee-simple  of  the  slave  property         _  -  .    £19,031,227 

TO  THE  DEBIT  OF  THE   PLANTER. 

To  maintenance  of  100,000  male  and  100,000  female  children  for 

fifteen  years,  at  21.  per  annum,  discount  at  5  percent.    -  -      £4,151,184 

Expenses  of  sickness  amont^st  them  during  fifteen  years,  at  a  round 

sum,  which  would  give  about  8s.  per  head  yearly  discount  -  800,000 

Deduction  for  mortality  between  l-6th  and  l-7th  of  future  value  of 

those  between  one  day  and  twenty  years  -  _  >  721,525 

Maintenance  of  60,000  males  and  females  past  labour  at  21.  per  an- 
num, for  ten  years,  discounting  as  before,  at  5  per  cent.  -  926,604, 

£6,-593,313 

It  will  be  seen  that  if  we  even  allow  ten  per  cent,  more  on  the  value  of  the 
slaves  throughout  (taking  the  average  value  of  the  adult  male  at  66i!.,  aikl  so  on), 
we  shall  find  the  fee-simple  fall  short  of  23,000,000/.  by  above  300,000/.:  throw 
this  into  the  scale  to  obviate  any  cavil  about  the  per  contra  items,  and  the  result 
is,  that  f>r  3,000,000/.  more  than  the  sum  which  the  Ministers  propose  to  give 
for  the  fourth  of  the  negroes'  labour,  the  remaining  three-fourths  might  be 
purchased  ! ! 

Monstrous  as  this  bargain  is  on  the  side  of  the  British  people,  I  am  fully  con^ 
vinccd  that  the  West  Indians  had  better  accept  25,000,000/.  and  make  an  abso-. 
lute  cession  of  their  slaves  ;  for  the  attempt  to  establish  slavery  under  another 
name  for  the  next  seven  years  (  ! ! !  )  will  assuredly  fail ;  the  negro  will  not  work 
under  the  new  ])lan  ;  the  complaints  before  the  magistrates  will  be  "  never-ending^ 
still  beginning;"  the  cartwhip  will  be  merely  transCerred  from  the  "driver"  to 
the  "Justice;"  and  the  odds  are  ten  to  one  that  long  before  "  the  apprenticeship" 
(the  "apprenticeship"  of  a  man  of  fifty!  only  for  seven  years!)  expires,  our 
colonies  will  be  laid  waste  by  insurrections,  provoked  by  the  mutual  exasperations 
of  planter,  negro,  and  magistrate. 

The  simple  remedy  is,  let  Government  buy  the  fee  simple  of  the  planters'  in- 
terest in  their  slaves;  let  their  labour  be  hired  to  the  planters  at  a  certain  rate 
per  day  ;  give  the  slave  all  his  wages  (let  him  pay  a  quarterly  tax)  and  all  the 
rights  proposed  by  the  present  Bill,  and  emaneipate  a  given  proportion  yeai-lj, 
selecting  those  who  have  exhibited  most  industry,  sobrietv,  and  good  conduct;  and 
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lit  the  ratio  emancipated  be  so  large  that  all  may  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
enjoying  the  rights  of  freemen  the  greater  part  of  their  lives. 

Here  are  motives  for  acquiring  those  habits  which  will  fit  the  African  popula- 
tion for  their  new  state  of  existence,  whereas,  by  the  present  plan,  the  good  and 
bad  become  alike  free  at  the  end  of  a  certain  term,  and  that  term  is  so  long  that 
the  aged  slaves  cannot  expect  ever  to  behold  the  sun  of  liberty  rise  upon  them. 

One  reflection  respecting  Mr.  Stanley's  plan  has  struck  me  very  forcibly: — th 
Minister  assumes  the  necessity  of  apprenticeship,   on  the  ground  of  such  ind 
lence  on  the  part  of  the  negroes,  that  they  would  not  work  for  wages  if  immedl 
ately  emancipated. 

How  docs  he  propose  to  cure  this  defect?  By  giving  them  a  fourth  of  thei 
time  to  dispose  of  as  they  please.  Now,  observe  the  inevitable  dilemma  whie 
results — the  negro  will  either  be  idle  during  this  time,  or  will  labour  for  wage 
If  he  is  idle,  how  is  the  indulgence  of  his  indolence  to  teach  him  industry  ?  If 
works,  the  whole  assumption  on  which  seven  years'  disguised,  or  modified,  slave 
is  imposed  upon  him  is  proved  to  be  a  ftillacy ! ! 

Some  one  has  asked  this  very  awkward  question  : — Supposing  (in  defiance  of 
evidence,  all  experiment,  and  all  reasoning)  that  the  freed  negro  will  not  worK 
longer  than  suffices  to  produce  him  a  miserable  subsistence,  what  right  have  we 
to  insist  on  his  doing  more  ?  It  is  for  every  human  being  to  dispose  of  his 
labour  as  he  pleases,  and  as  long  as  he  asks  no  assistance  from  others,  to 
work  or  play  as  he  may  prefer.  1  have  not  heard  any  reply  to  this  puzzling 
query. 


INJUSTICE,    TO    THIS    COUNTRY,    OF    THE    GRANT    OF 
TWENTY  MILLIONS. 

The  Westminster  Review,  for  the  present  month,  contains  an  able  ar- 
ticle under  the  head  '•''Sugar  without  Slaveiy"  which  will  be  read  with 
much  pleasure  by  those  who  feel  interested  either  in  the  abolition  of  Sla- 
very, or  the  commercial  bearings  of  that  question. 

The  object  of  the  writer  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  shew  that  sugar  may  be 
obtained  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  from  the  Eastern  world — the  pro- 
duce of  free  labour ;  and,  notwithstanding  Sugar  and  Slavery  are 
so  generally  associated  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  that  "  the'sweet  may 
be  obtained  without  the  bitter,  and  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion 
between  bondage  and  muscovadoes." 

That  we  have  not  to  this  time  obtained  more  than  a  very  limited  supply 
of  sugar  from  our  Eastern  dominions,  the  Reviewer  most  satisfactorily  de- 
monstrates, by  the  case  of  the  Mauritius,  to  be  entirely  owing  to  the  high 
duty  laid  on  free-labour  sugar  to  benefit  our  Slave  Colonies.  Prior  to  1825, 
the  sugar  of  the  Mauritius  was  subject  to  the  same  duty  as  other  sugars 
raised  in  the  East,  and  the  amount  exported  was  comparatively  trifling. 
In  that  year,  an  alteration  of  the  duty  took  place ;  the  Mauritius  sugars 
•were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  tlie  West  Indies,  and  to  such 
an  extent  has  the  culture  of  sugar  been  pushed  since  that  time,  that  from 
that  little  Island,  containing  only  about  250  square  miles,  and  less  than 
100,000  inhabitants,  there  is  now  imported  annually  nearly  500,000  cwt&j_ 
of  sugar^ — being  more  than  double  the  amount  obtained  from  all  our  East^ 
ern  dominions,  with  their  hundred  million  of  inhabitants!  The  mischiev- 
ous effects  of  this  unjust  and  restrictive  policy  are,  iu  the  next  place,  most 
happily  exposed.     It  is  observed  : — 

"  The  advantage  conferred  by  our  West  India  connexion,  on  our  coi 
merce,  manufactures,  and  revenue,  has  often  been  dwelt  upon  in  terms  raosi 
extravagant,  vague,  and  ignorant.  Statements  in  figures,  when  they  cai"^ 
"be  obtained  and  cau  be  relied  on,  are  the  proper  reply  upon  all  such  occa^i- 
Bions.    The  following  is  the  olficial  statement  of  the  exports  of  British  pro- 
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^uce  and  manufacture  for  two  periods,  at  an  interval  of  thirteen  years,  to  the 
East  Indies  and  to  theWest Indies,  including  the  Mauritius  under  the  latter. 

1817.  1830.  Increase.         Decrease. 

East  Indies  -  -  £3,705,964  -  -  4,139,319  -  -  433,355  - 

West  Indies-  -    £5,890,199  -  -  3,009,519  - 2,880,680 

This  stands  in  need  of  no  comment." 

The  writer,  in  the  next  pl;ice,  lays  hare,  in  his  peculiar  and  convincing 
Bianner,  the  oft-refuted  fallacy,  that  the  West  Indians  pay  tax  on  sugar. 
He  not  only  shews  that  the  British  public  pay  the  tax,  hut  that,  with  a  free 
and  open  trade,  and  a  consequently  diminished  price,  "  we  should  consume 
more  of  those  commodities,  and  that  we  should  also  have  more  trade,  more 
shipping,  and  more  revenue.'^  "  As  it  is,"  continues  the  Reviewer,  "  the 
cost  of  the  West  India  Islands  to  the  country  is  as  follows,  in  return  for 
which  there  is  got,  nothing,  that  would  not  be  equally  got,  if  the  West 
India  Islands  and  their  expenses  were,  by  the  bounty  of  Providence,  cut 
off  by  the  same  event  as  in  St.  Domingo. 

Charge  of  eijfht  shillings"  per  cwt.  on  all  sugar  consumed,  occasioned 

by  the  bounty  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  refined  sugar  -  -  2,000,000 

Estimated  monopoly  charge  on  ram,  coffee,  &,c.  -  -  -      500,000 

Civil,  military,  and  naval  charges  (according  to  Sir  H.  rarnell)  -  2,000,000 

Gift  of  £iO,000,000  to  the  slave-owners,  at  5  per  cent.  -  -  1,000,000 

New  police  for  compelling  the  labour  of  800,000  slaves,  as  apprentices     500,000 

£6,000,000 

The  revenue  of  the  United  States  in  1831  was  equal  to  6,000,000/. 
sterling,  the  expenditure  to  3,000,000^. — therefore  England  ivastes  annually 
in  the  West  Indies  a  sum  equal  to  the  entire  revenue,  and  twice  as  much 
as  the  entire  expenditure  of  America  !  It  is  in  support  of  this  system,  and 
to  curry  favour  with  their  enemies,  by  dispensing  to  them  the  plunder  obr 
tained  from  the  honest  part  of  the  community,  that  the  Whigs  have  just 
thrown  away  twenty  millions  of  the  public  money.  If  it  had  been  to  re-, 
lieve  the  people  from  a  tax  on  labour  or  know  ledge  ;  if  it  had  been  to  serve 
tlie  cause  of  humanity  at  home,  or  support  the  true  honour  of  the  country 
abroad,  it  would  have  been  the  maddest  of  all  things  to  attempt  to  get 
100,000/. ;  but  when  it  was  to  pay  robbers  for  having  robbed  us  hitherto, 
the  crooked  was  made  straight,  and  all  the  rough  places  plain.  In  one  of 
the  wars  of  the  East,  a  party  of  irregular  horse  came  to  a  shepherd :  '  We 
are  hungry,  give  us  mutton  !'  The  shepherd  killed  and  set  before  them, 
and  waited  on  them  at  their  meal ;  and  when  they  had  done,  '  Now  pay 
us  for  eating  it,'  said  the  in-graincd  ruffians ;  and  their  host  was  obliged 
to  surrender  all  the  money  he  could  produce.  The  people  of  England  have 
been  made  to  pay  twenty  millions  for  having  their  mutton  eaten.  All  the 
claim  of  the  plunderers  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  they  had  taken  two  mil- 
iions  a  year  from  us  before,  by  forcing  us  to  pay  a  fraudulent  price  for 
elave-grown  sugar;  and /or  this  we  are  to  lay  down  twenty  millions  more. 
It  is  part  of  our  born-thraldom ;  and  we  must  get  rid  of  it,  like  the  negroes^ 
when  we  can.  The  twenty  millions  to  the  slave-owners  fcr  robbing  us  of 
two  millions  a  year  besides,  will  not  sink  inlo  the  ground.  One  recom- 
mendation is  strongly  urged  on  the  community,  which  is,  to  declare 
and  openly  avow,  that  whenever  the  power  of  doing  it  by  fair  legislative 
means  is  in  their  hands, — and  nothing  but  the  want  o^  ?^  fete  men  prevents 
them  from  having  it  speedily, — they" will  take  the  amoiint  from  all  such 
quarters  as  on  deliberation  sliall  be  Ibund  to  be  most  justly  open  to  retribu- 
tion. Tlie  loss  is  far  less  than  the  insult;  and  as  the  twenty  millions  are 
not  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  tlie  time  i§  not  iv-  OiT  when  somebody  will 
disgorge. 
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REMARKS"    ON    THE    ENORMOUS    GRANT   OF    TWENTY 

MILLIONS. 

The  subjoined  letter  is,  at  tlie  present  important  crisis  of  slave-emancipa- 
tion, most  earnestly  recommended  to  serious  attention.  Government 
proposes  securing  still  to  the  planter  ihe  greater  share  of  the  profits  of  sevea 
years  more  of  forced  labour;  and,  without  asking  for  proof  that  loss  would 
ai'ise  from  a  system  of  free  labour,  to  pay  to  the  planter  20,000,000/. 
Sterling!— a  larger  sum  than  the  worth  of  the  whole  property,  which,  at 
ten  years'  purchase,  is  estimated  at  only  15,000,000/.  by  Mr.  Stanley,  in  his 
speech  in  Parliament,  on  the  14th  of  May  last.  Now,  it  has  been  most 
satisfactorily  shown,  by  the  pamphlet  which  was  lately  put  forth  by  the 
Brazilian  Merchants,  at  Liverpool,  and  the  accuracy  of  which  no  one  has 
ventured  to  question,  that  the  West  Indians  derive  an  annual  profit  of 
about  a  mil/ion  and  a  half  from  the  bounty  onhj^ — consequently  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  their  property  is  a  mere  trifle.  We  are,  therefore,  called 
upon  to  pay  the  enormous  sum  of  twenty  million!;  sterling^  not  only  before 
it  is  proved  that  any  loss  will  arise  from  the  measure  of  emancipation,  but 
with  the  evidence  before  ?/.?,  obtained  from  the  West  Indians  themselves, 
that  their  property  is  not  worth  a  half,  or  even  a  quarter  part,  of  the  sum 
named  !  ! 

A  more  extraordinary,  unwarrantable,  or  atrocious  attempt,  to  defraud 
ihe  British  nation,  was  never  made  in  the  worst  days  of  Pitt  or  Castlereagh. 
The  West  Indians  have,  for  many  years,  been  receiving  from  one  to  two 
millions  sterling  per  annum,  more  than  they  were  entitled  to;  and  now, 
when  emancipation  is  proposed,  this  nation  is  called  upon  to  make  compen- 
sation for  that  which  has  been  wrongfully  taken  from  them  ! ! 

It  is  for  the  nation  to  say,whether  it  will  submit  to  this  injustice.The  only 
course  of  opposition,  which  promises  to  save  it  from  the  spoliation  here 
contemplated,  is  this: — Meet  each  other  publicly,  petition  the  Legislature, 
and  instruct  your  representatives  to  oppose,  to  the  last  moment  of  time,  a 
grant  so  utterly  unfounded  either  injustice  or  in  expediency. — We  subjoin 
the  Letter. 

Sir, — The  demands  for  componsation  on  the  part  of  the  West  Indian  planters,  both 
in  the  negcciations  with  Mr.  Stanley  and  in  the  message  which  they  have  con- 
veyed, through  Lord  Sandon,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  have  been  so  outra- 
gi'ously  extravagant,  that  it  may  be  useful  to  show  what  is  really  the  amount 
tphieh  is  due  to  them  : — a  few  plain  statements  on  this  point  may  serve  to  con- 
vince them  how  greatly  it  is  their  interest  to  accept  at  once  the  terms  protiered 
by  tiic  Country,  without  raising  questions  which  may  be  resolved  in  a  way  far 
from  beuchcial  to  themselves. 

Fortunately,  we  have  grounds  for  computing  the  amount  of  compensation, 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed.  In  the  year  1830,  the  standing  Committee 
of  West  India  Pbmters  and  Merchants  drew  up,  for  the  information  of  the  Board 
of  Tnule,  a  series  of  '-statements,  calculations,  and  explanations  relating  to  the 
state  ot  the  West  India  Colonies."  In  the  month  of  October,  1830,  Mr.K. Douglas, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  West  India  Cody,  sent  these  statements  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  in  a  letter  which  aceomi)anied  them,  expressed  his  readiness  "  to  have 
the  doi;umentary  testimony  corroborated  by  the  examination  of  witnesses,  or  by 
•uch  other  mode  of  proceeding  as  the  Board  of  Trade  might  consider  expedient." 
—Slutcmcnts  and  Cokiilalions,  p.  5. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  (p.  82)  Mr.  Douglas  expressly  asserts,  that  "these  cat- 
•ulationjj  have  been  made  upon  no  exiggerated  view  of  the  suljcct.  but  rather 
upon  a  moderate  estimation. "  And  it  further  appears  (p.  88)  that  on  the  iOth 
ef  December,  1830,  at  a  Meeting  of  the  standmg  Co.nmittee  of  West  India 
Planters,  a  resolution  was  passed  adopting  these  sUitements  as  the  basis  of  tlie 
investigation  that  was  then  pending,  thus  distinctly  authenticating  their  accu- 
»acy  aud  fairness.     The  same  statements  were  given  in  evidence  before  the 
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Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  last  Session,  on  the  commercial 
•tate  of  the  West  India  Colonies,  and  were  in  a  great  measure  adopted  by  that 
eommitlee,  as  the  basis  of  their  report. 

Now,  in  these  papers  (p-5o)  there  is  an  elaborate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing sugar  in  the  British  West  India  Colonies,  which  is  drawn,  not  from  coa- 
jecture,  but  from  an  abstract  of  the  actual  expenses  and  actual  produce  of  thirty- 
six  estates,  selected  from  diftVrent  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  and  presented  as 
giving  a  fair  general  average  throughout  the  Co\nn\es.—Sf.atemenfs  and  Calcula- 
tions, p.Sl.  Evidence  of  Mai  donnell  before  the  Committee  on  the  com)Hercial  stat« 
of  the  West  Indies,  Answer  1 2. 

It  appears  then,  by  their  statements,  that  the  cost  of  producing  sugar,  after 
•llowing  for  the  value  of  the  rum,  is  (p.  55) 

s.    d. 

Percwt 15  10 

Import  and  sale  charges  (p.  57) 8    6 

Making  a  total  of  per  cwt 24    4 

ftS  the  cost  of  producing  the  sugar  and  bringing  it  to  the  English  market. 

The  weekly  averages,  published  in  the  Gazette,  enable  us  to  determine  the  salet 
price.  Taking  the  last  seven  years,  it  will  be  found  that  the  general  average 
during  that  perio<l  has  been  a  fraction  below  29s.  per  cwt.,  so  that  it  is  evitlent 
that  the  net  profit  of  the  planter  has  been  As.  M.  per  cwt.,  since  that  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  price  he  has  received  and  the  cost  which  he  has  paid.  Again, 
the  same  statements  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  portion  of  sugar  which  is  producedi 
by  each  Slave.  We  find  that  on  tlie  above-mentioned  thirty-six  estates,  which 
are  given  as  an  average  sample  of  the  whale  of  the  West  Indies,  8,225  Slaves  pro- 
duced annually  8 1,84o  cwt.  of  sujrar;  and,  be  it  observed,  that  the  abstract  is 
formed  "  on  the  average  of  years,"  so  that  this  must  be  the  general  rate  of  their 
production. 

'i'his  will  give  a  fraction  less  than  10  cwt.  as  the  produce  of  each  Slave.  If, 
therefore,  the  profit  is  As.  Sd.  per  cwt.,  the  profit  per  Slave  will  not  be  more  thaa 
ten  times  4s.  8f/.— or  46s.  8fi.  per  annum.  The  account,  then,  may  be  shortly 
•tated  thus : — 

s.    d. 

Sale  price  of  sugar 29    0  per  cwt. 

Cost  to  the  Planter  24     4 

Leaving  as  profit •••       4     8  per  cwt. 

Or 46    8  per  Slave. 

Such,  then,  is  the  annual  sum  which,  on  an  average,  the  Planter  receives  by 
each  of  his  Slaves.  It  is  true  that  this  reasoning  applies  only  to  sugar  cultivation. 
But  it  is  distinctly  stated  by  the  West  Indians,  {Statements  and  Calculations, 
y.  90)  that  there  is  no  other  culture  which  is  more  profitable  than  that  of  sugar; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  well-known  fact  that  many  cotton  and  coftce  estates 
have  been  turned  into  sugar,  but  no  sugar  estates  have  been  changed  into  cofiee 
or  cotton. 

Taking  then  A^,s.Zd.  as  the  average  and  annual  profit  of  each  Slave,  and  mul- 
tiplying this  by  the  whole  number  of  Slaves,  which  by  the  last  returns  {Commer- 
tiat  Report,  Appendix,  No,  13)  appears  to  be  804,686,  we  shall  have  as  the  whole 
1,877,(30 IZ.  per  annum. 

If  we  wish  to  compute  the  value  of  this  annuity,  we  may  fairly  take  it  on  the 
principle  adopted  by  Mr.  Stanley,  at  ten  years'  purchase,  which  will  make  it 
amount  to  18,776,000/.  sterling.  And  this  will  be  the  value  of  the  foe-simple  of 
Slavtj-property ;  not,  be  it  observed,  of  the  slaves  alone,  but  including  all  that 
gives  value  to  their  labour,  in  the  shape  of  land,  horses,  machinery,  cattle,  &c. 
The  fee-simple  of  the  Slave  Colonics  might  be  purchased  on  fair  and  equitable  termSy 
mi  the  price  o/ 18,800,000/.  sterling:  widely  as  this  result  diflers  from  the  extra- 
vagant assertions  of  the  West  Indians,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  is  possible  it 
should  be  impugned.  It  surely  cannot  be  pretentled  that  the  accounts  on  which 
it  is  based,  emanating,  as  they  do,  from  the  West  India  Bed/,  are,:.iu  reality,  ail 
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fefse.  The  statioii  ard  chmactcr  of  the  Planters  concerned,  forbids  such  a  sup- 
position. At  any  rate,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  other  accounts  can  be  pro- 
duced, which  shall  be  invested  with  higher  authority,  and  more  absolutely  entitled' 
to  credence ;  and,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  were  the  question  to  be  decided  by 
a  jury,  they  must  admit  the  calculations  which  have  beeu  given,as  the  foundation 
of  their  verdict. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  period  of  seven  years,  for  which  the  averages  have 
been  taken,  has  been  unfairly  chosen.  Had  the  years  1826  and  27  been  excluded, 
and  the  estimate  limited  to  the  last  live  years  only,  it  would  have  been  far  less  fa- 
vourable to  the  F'lanter.  'J'he  average  price  would  have  been  21s.  4d.,  the  net 
profit  per  cwt.  3s.,  and  the  net  profit  j)er  Slave,  30s.  ann-.ially.  In  truth,  this  mode 
of  calculation  would  have  been  more  fair,  since  the  full  eflect  of  the  introductioa 
of  the  Mauritius  sugar,  on  the  same  terms  with  the  British  plantation,  was  not 
felt  till  the  year  18^8  :  so  that  the  price  which  has  been  obtained  since  that  period, 
really  affords  the  truest  criterion  as  to  the  future. 

But  there  remains  a  consideration  of  vast  importance,  on  which  the  Plantei's 
would  do  well  to  reflect.  'I'he  s^um  given  above  is  the  fair  price  at  which  a  private 
individual  might  purchase  their  property  :  but  in  estimating  the  amount  of  com-,, 
pensation  which  is  due  from  the  Country,  the  hountij  ought,  in  strict  fairness,  to 
te  deducted.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Country  can  be  called  on  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  its  own  bounty,  which  might  be  repealed  to-morrow  without  the 
slightest  infringement  of  the  rights  of  property,  or  any  just  ground  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  Planter.  Its  account  can  best  be  estimated  by  those  brokers" 
who  know  how  great  is  the  difterence  in  the  price  of  two  parcels  of  sugar — the  one' 
from  the  British  plantations,  and  the  other  from  the  Brazils,  though  they  are  in 
all  respects  of  equal  quantity  and  equal  value  to  the  refiner.  It  is  well  known, 
that  under  the  operations  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  act  for  admitting  foreign  sugars  to 
be  refined  for  exportation,  these  two  sorts  of  sugar  sold  on  equal  terms,  but  that 
since  the  expiration  of  that  act  there  is  a  difference  between  them,  which  has  been 
stated  by  the  Brazilian  Association,  at  Liverpool,  at  no  less  than  8a'.  per  cwt.  If 
it  be  even  tal<en  so  low  as  3s.*  per  cwt,  and  its  amount  be  computed  on  the  whole 
import  of  British  plantation  and  Mauritius  sugar,  it  will  be  no  less  a  sum  than 
060,000/.  sterling,  and  will  form  a  set-ofFon  the  part  of  the  Country,  reducing 
the  annual  profits  of  Slave-property  from  l,877,600i.  to  1,2I7,600Z.  sterling. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  push  these  observations  further:  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
the  errors  in  Lord  Sandon's  calculations  of  the  value  of  West  India  property; — 
errors  so  gross  and  palpable,  that  they  can  only  be  excused  by  his  Lordship's  oc- 
cupation having  placed  him  in  circumstances  which  were  ill  adapted  for  obtaining 
an  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  commercial  business.  1  he  West  Indians  may 
rest  assured  that  it  is  little  for  their  interest  to  advance  extravagant  demands. 
England  is  quite  disposed  to  deal  liberally  with  them;  but,  if  forced  by  their  re- 
monstrances to  examine  rigidly  into  the  strict  amount  of  compensation  to  which 
they  arc  entitled,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  investigation,  and 
which  party  is  likely  to  be  the  gainer.  E . 

AUhougli  it  may  appear  wholly  inirmecessary  to  add  to  the  convincing 
and  irrefragahle  .statements  which  arc  here  set  forth,  we  are,  nevertheless, 
inclined  to  bring  f  award  the  sentiments  of  the  late  Mr.  Stephen,  whose 
acquaintance  with  this  suhject  was  probably  more  intimate  and  profound 
Hian  tl)at  of  almost  any  oilier  writer.  In  his  second  volume  of  "  Slavery , 
Delineated,''''  Sec.  he  shows,  from  evidence  deri\ed  exclusively  from  the  Co- 
lonists, that  the  Slaves  are  greatly  overworlvcd,  and  that  their  su]>ply  of  food 
and  clothing  is  shamefully  scanty  and  inadequate,  and  towards  the  conclu- 
Fion  of  the  Work  he  applies  these  remarks  to  the  subject  of  compensation. 
After  successfully  combating  the  argument,  that  this  Country  is  equally 
guilty  with  t-:e  Colonists,  he  thus  proceeds  : — "  It  is  enough,  however,  to 

•  it  is  difhttult  to  conceive  on  what  grounds  the  able  writer  of  this  letter  has  re- 
duced the  bounty  from  8s.  per  cwt.  to  lis.  per  cwt. :  he,  thereby,  gratuitously  gives 
up  half  his  case.  Let  justice  be  done  to  this  Country,  iy  removing  the  whole  of 
the  bounty,  and  the  claim  to  compensation  would  be  reduced  to  a  cipher. 
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prove  lliat  as  the  case  stands.  Slavery  would  he  of  no  value  to  the  Planters^ 
if  the  economical  oppressions  uere  not  to  he  continued  together  vnth  Slavery 
itself;  and  this,  the  facets  I  have  demonstraied  evince  heyond  disputed  And 
again : — "  Could  the  course  he  ejjectiially  taken  of  reducing  the  v;ork  and 
raising  the  maintenance  of  the  Slaves  to  it  hat  the  Planters  affirmed,  and^ 
still  affirm,  to  he  their  actual  amount,  the  claim  of  compensation  might  he 
alloiced  icithout  adding  a  cipher  to  the  Blinister^s  hudget^  It  becomes, 
therefore,  perJectly  evi(lent,  that  if  justice  were  in  the  first  place  done  to 
the  British  public,  by  the  remission  of  the  bounty;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  the  Slaves,  by  not  overworking  them,  and  affording  a  proper 
supply  of  food  and  clothing — the  Planters  could  not  lay  valid  claim  lo  one 
farthing  for  compensation  !  !  Under  such  circumstances,  the  grant  of 
20,QOO,000/.  is  altogetlicr  unjust  and  unvvarrantalde,  and  should  be  with- 
stood to  the  utmost  by  every  legal  and  constitutional  means. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  array  of  evidence  against  the  Ministers,  in 
whose  wisdom  and  in  whose  fidelity  we  have  been  so  often  taunted  for  not 
confiding,  without  subjoining  one  only  of  the  hundreds  of  similar  docu- 
ments'that  have  reached  us  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  They  are, 
unhappily,  now  too  late.  But  we  do  hope  that  the  melancholy  issue  of  this 
misplaced  confidence  in  Ministers  will  teach  a  salutary  lesson  to  those  who 
have  been  deceived  :  and  that  when  they- next  read  the  injunction  of  one 
of  tlie  inspired  writers,  "  Put  not  thy  trust  in  Princes,"  they  will  remember 
that  if  princes  are  not  to  be  safely  trusted,  the  servants  of  princes  are  in 
general  quite  as  likely  to  be  unworthy  of  confidence  as  their  masters.  The 
document  is  as  follows  : — 


SHEFFIELD  ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Shefiicbl  Anti-Slavery  Society,  held  this 
day,  (July  29th)  iu  the  Committee  Room,  Tudor-plaoe, 

W.  F.  RAWSON,  Esq.  iu  the  Chair. 
It  was  unanimously  resolved, —  • 

1st.  That  this  Committee  has  heard,  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  and  disap- 
pointment, the  avowed  determination  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  not  to  Abolish 
Slavery  until  the  Negro  has  purchased  his  freedom  by  an  apprenticeship,  which  • 
shall  doom  him  yet  to  years  of  unrequited  toil,  and  subject  him,  without  respect- 
either  of  age  or  sex,  to  the  brutal  raid  degrading  lash  of  the  cart-whip;  they  con- 
sider this  a  direct  violation  of  the  promise  made  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  our 
delegates,  and  to  the  Anti-Slavery  public  in  general,  and  cunnot  but  lament  that 
the  friends  of  Abolition  should  have  surrendered  their  cause  so  completely  into 
the  hands  of  Government.  ' 

2d.  Tha-tthis  Committee  would  remind  his  Majesty's  Ministers  that  by  the  evi- 
dence given  before  Parliament,as  well  as  from  other  authentic  sources  of  information, 
it  has  been  proved,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  Slave  is  already  prepared  for  free- 
dom—that there  is  more  danger  involved  in  detaining  him  in  bondage  than  in 
emancipating  him  ;  and  that  any  intermediate  state  between  Slavery  and  Free- 
dom cannot  fail  to  originate  new,  and  still  more  irritating  occasions,  of  uneasiness 
between  the  master  and  the  slave  ;  u-nd  lead  ultimately,  in  all  human  probability, 
to  misrule  and  bloodshed. 

3rd.  'I'hat  in  this  conviction  the  Sheffield  Anti-Slavery  Committee  would  so- 
lemnly implore  his  Majesty's  Ministers  not  to  trifle  with  the  principles  and  feel- 
ings of  a  confiding  people,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  that  compensation  to 
which  no  tiile  has  yet  been  proved,  and  against  the  principle  of  which  this  Com- 
mittee has  already  protested. 

4th.  That  the  preceding  Resolutions  be  published  in  the  Iris  of  to-morrow, 
and  copies  of  them  transmitted  to  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Althorp,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  Hie 
Representatives  of  this  County  and  Borough. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

THOMAS  SMITH?    g. 
JOHN  M'LEAN     \  ^ecretanes. 
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SECOND  LETTER  TO  LORD    GREY,    ON    THE  RELIGIOUS 
AND   MORAL   STATISTICS   OF  IRELAND. 


My  Lord,  Atigust  5,  1833. 

It  is  not  when  a  liberal  provision  of  religious  institutions 
ie  made,  tliat  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  is  conferred  on  the  people,  elsarj 
Ireland  would  be  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  happy  nations  in  Eu* 
rope :  but,  generally,  the  more  superstitious  the  people  are,  or  the  more  service: 
a  corrupt  Government  expects  from  a  temporising  Church,  the  more  abun- 
dant will  be  the  supply  of  hired  officials,  to  minister  to  the  requirements  of 
ignorance  and  bigotry.  The  criterion  is  not  number,  but  qualitication  ;  not 
in  every  case  activity,  but  wisdom,  fidelity,  and  disinterestedness;  not 
always  influence  and  control,  but  good  feeling,  mutual  contidence,  aud 
respect,  producing  an  increase  of  knowledge  among  the  people,  beneficence 
and  charity  between  man  and  man,  independence,  integrity,  and  higU 
moral  worth,  in  the  several  members  ol' the  community.  Many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  Ireland.  Education  has  been 
recommended,  and  the  resources  of  British  benevolence,  as  well  as  the  most 
profuse  extravagance  in  grants  from  the  Government  treasury,  have  been 
expended  for  promoting  education.  As  early  as  the  year  1537  were  laws 
passed  and  plans  adopted :  private  bequests  and  associated  efforts  were 
made  available  for  similar  purposes;  and  hence  we  have  had  Diocesan 
Schools,  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools,  Charter  Schools,  and  schools  supported 
by  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  Kildare-place  Schools,  Hi- 
bernian Society  Schools,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

In  the  28th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIT,  an  act  was  passed  for  the 
education  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  but  it  was  characterized  l)y  oppression, 
and  rendered  nugatory  and  ineffective  by  its  impolicy  and  injustice.  It 
directed  that  the  Irish  habit  and  apparel  siiould  be  al)olished,  that  the  Irish 
form  of  wearing  the  hair  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  spiritual  promo- 
tions (')  should  only  be  given  to  him  who  could  speak  English,  and  of  course 
wear  the  hair  in  the  English  fahion  ;  that  such  incumbent  should  then 
come  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath  himself  to  l^arn,  instruct,  and  teach 
the  English  tongue  to  all  under  his  rule,  cure,  &c.  This  declaration  of 
war  against  the  native  Irish  has  scarcely  yet  been  withdrawn.  In  the  12tU 
year  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  it  had  been  discovered  that  the  manifold  and 
heinous  oflences,  daily  and  hourly  perpetrated,  wore  attributable  to  a  lack 
of  good  bringing  up  of  the  youth  of  Ireland  ;  and  therefore  it  was  provided 
that  a  free  scliool  should  be  established  in  every  shire  (own  :  and  it  was 
further  directed  that  the  school-master  should  be  an  Englishman,  or  of 
English  birth.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Diocesan  schools.  How  far 
they  have  been  cfmformable  with  the  enactment,  or  have  served  the  country, 
let  the  facts  speak.  Notwithstanding  renewed  legislation  in  William  the 
3rd's  time;  in  the  1st,  the  2d,  and  the  3d  George's  reign,  and  Commis- 
•ioners  of  Education  in  George  the  4lh's  time,  there  were  in  the  thirty-fwir 
dioceses  in  Ireland  altogether  twelve  diocesan  schools,  and  maslers  attached, 
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in  the  year  1827;  three  ficliools  contained  fifty-nine  free  scholars,  131 
boarders,  and  291  day  pupils.  Six  other  diocesan  schools  had  been  deter- 
mined on,  but  the  appointment  of  masters  had  not  been  notified.  The 
expense  to  the  country  of  these  establishments,  besides  lands,  buildings, 
repairs,  &c.,  was,  for  masters,  nearly  1,810/.  per  annum. 

The  enactments  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  weve  not  revoked,  but  rendered 
■more  imperative ;  and  this  authority  revived  in  William  the  3d's  time, 
with  a  design  to  the  maintenance  of  parochial  schools :  and  it  was  required 
that  every  parochial  incumbent  should  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept  a  school  to 
learn  English.  The  repetition  of  this  statute  was  made  on  the  allegation 
that  one  great  reason  of  many  of  the  natives  continuing  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  true  religion,  and  strangers  to  the  Scriptures,  was  the  keeping 
of  schools  by  Roman  Ciitholics  :  it  therefore  directed  that  no  person  of  the 
Popish  religion  should  publicly  teach  a  school,  under  a  penalty  of  20/, 
Yet  so  iinintiuenced  did  the  incumbents  feel  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  that 
the  Commissioners  for  Educational  Inquiry,  in  the  year  1825,  reported  to 
His  Majesty,  "  There  are  many  benefices  in  which  no  such  school  is  pro- 
Tided  :"  and  they  repeat  that  a  custom  has  universally  prevailed,  for  the 
incumbents  of  parishes  in  which  schools  are  kept,  to  allow  the  master /o7-/^ 
shillings  per  annum, as  his  salary  ;  and  whenever  this  small  stipend  is  paid 
(they  say  "  utterly  inadequate  at  present," — when  could  it  be  adequate!*) 
"by  the  clergyman  to  a  school-master,  the  school  is  called  a  parish  school. 
In  the  several  parishes  in  Ireland  (2,450),  it  has  been  stated  there  are  782 
schools  of  this  character  maintained;  250,  the  Commissioners  say,  are  ia 
connection  with  the  association  for  discountenancing  vice:  many  others 
derive  aid  from  the  Kildare-plaee  Association,  from  the  trustees  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  or  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  iund.  The  amount  of  pecuniary  aid 
tthich  the  clergy  (bishops,  &c.)  are  said  annually  to  contribute  for  such 
parochial  schools,  is  altogetlier  3,299/.  19.s.  4^/.  But  the  character  of  sucli 
parish  schools  depends  upon  the  rulers  of  the  society  with  which  they  may 
■be  in  connection,  and  on  which  they  are  dependent — so  that  no  separate 
description  or  enumeration  is  required  for  them. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  clergy, — the  dignitaries  at  least, — have 
thought  some  shew  of  concern  must  be  exhibited  on  this  subject,  to  prove 
that  they  were  not  altogether  unmindful  of  tlie  parliamentary  dictates  of 
their  su])reme  ecclesiastical  head.  To  such  a  feeling  on  their  part  may  we 
ascribe  the  petition  preseiited  to  George  the  2d,  in  the  year  1731,  signed  by- 
all  the  archbiih;)ps  and  bishops,  ihiriy  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  many 
persons  among  tlie  laity,  of  the  first  distinction,  praying  that  His  Majesty 
^vould  grant  a  charter  for  incorporating  certain  persons  with  power  to  acctpt 
gifts,  benefactions,  and  bonds,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  schools, 
■<\herein  the  children  of  tiic  poor  might  be  taught  gratis.  The  petitioners 
alleged  that  the  Popish  natives  appear  to  have  litile  sense  of  religion,  but 
what  they  take  implicitly  from  their  clergy ;  and  that  they  keep  them  not 
only  in  gross  ignorance,  but  in  great  disafleclion  to  His  Majesty  and  his 
Government.  Among  the  methods  most  necessary,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
petitioners,  to  convert  and  civilize  these  deluded  people,  were  a  sufficient 
number  of  English  Protestant  schools,  wherein  the  children  of  the  Irish 
natives  should  be  instvuctcd  in  the  English  tongue  and  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  true  religion.  Whether  this  petition  were  forwarded  from  a 
consciousness  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Protestant  establishment,  from  a 
desire  to  unburden  the  conscience  of  these  w  ell-paid  dignitaries,  or  from  a 
wish  to  increase  their  own  patronage  and  revenues,  we  shall  not  determine; 
but  this  is  most  sure,  that  of  all  tlie  Irish  ,/o/>.v,  this  petition  has  led  to  the 
most  gross  and  mischievous  perversion  of  charity  and  national  resources,  as 
we  shall  now  demonstrate.    A  charter  was  granted  in  the  year  1733,  in- 
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eorporating  the  chief  tlignitaiies  of  the  Church,  the  officers  of  State,  and 
others,  &c.,  for  the  estahlishment  of  schools,  for  tlie  education  of  the  Popish 
and  other  poor  natives.  Primate  Boultier,  upon  whom  luid  devolved  in 
some  degree  the  political  rule  of  the  realm,  as  well  as  the  cares  of  eccle- 
siastical supcrintendance,  in  a  letter  to  his  Episcopal  brother  of  London,  says, 
*'The  great  number  of  Papists  in  this  liingdom,  and  the  obstinacy  with 
vhich  they  adhere  to  their  own  religion,  occasions  our  trying  what  can  be 
done  with  their  children  to  bring  them  over  to  our  Church."  Who  would 
imagine  that  this  Primate  would  never  have  been  a  bishop  had  it  not  been 
for  "  their  religion,"  from  which  he  derived  many  things  besides  his  ordi- 
nation ?  There  was  great  display  at  opening  the  charter  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  before  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  other  nobility,  much  cry  and 
little  wool :  a  subscription,  however,  was  opened,  but  what  was  contributed 
I  cannot  so  well  say,  as  that  His  Majesty  pierced  the  spring  of  corrupliou 
by  granting  a  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  national  treasury.  The  first 
school  was  opened  at  Monastereuen,  in  1734  ;  and  one  at  the  close  of  1737, 
seven  other  schools  were  established,  all  under  the  designation  of  Charter 
Schools.  A  petition  was  again  presented  in  1745,  and  another  concession 
made  to  Protestant  rapacity :  a  tax  was  imposed  upon  hawkers  and  pedlars, 
who  must  take  out  licences  and  pay  duties;  whereby  1,100/.  more  were 
granted  annually  to  the  Corporation.  Similar  petitions  succeeded  from, 
time  to  time,  and  grants  to  a  very  considerable  amount  continued  to  be 
obtained.  In  the  year  17G9,  it  was  affirmed  that  there  were  fifty-two 
schools  and  five  nurseries,  containing  2,100  children,  who  were  clothed  and 
maintained.  It  certainly  was  a  bold,  comprehensive,  and  summary  mode 
for  effecting  the  conversion  of  a  nation,  if  the  contrivers  of  this  chartered 
Corporation  really  designed  to  attain  it  by  the  establishment  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  English  Protestant  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the 
Irish  natives, &:c.,lodging,clothing,and  feeding,all  such  children  whomthej 
undertook  to  educate;  nor  was  the  policy  less  eminently  characterised, 
according  to  their  representation,  by  benignity  or  the  charities  of  life,  when 
the  school-masters  were  enjoined  not  to  suffer  any  Popish  priest,  nor  any 
relation,  or  Papist,  or  any  person  unknown,  to  converse  with  them  except 
in  the  presence  of  the  master  or  mistress.  Could  all  this  proceed  from  a 
desire  to  propagate  the  true  religion  ?  Contrast  Archbishop  Boultier'* 
evangelizing  system  with  the  proceedings  of  Paul  or  Apollos.  Was  all 
this  congenial  with  Christianity,  whose  law  is  love,  whose  weapons  are  not 
carnal ;  or  with  Protestantisra,\vhich  appeals  to  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible 
alone,  as  its  authority  ? 

No  wonder  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  parents  were  unwilling 
to  part  with  their  children  ;  and  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  transfer  to 
the  Charter  Schools  500  foundlings,  though  affected  with  ophthalmia;  no 
wonder  that  such  schools  became  the  fit  objects  of  a  Howard's  compassion, 
and  their  children  the  partners  and  sharers  of  that  philanthropy  whichi 
visited  the  regions  of  captivity,  the  dungeon  of  the  malefactor,  and  the  cell 
of  the  long-bound  prisoner.  In  1784,  and  again  in  1787,  this  compassionate 
individual  found  so  much  of  misery  and  injustice,  that  he  urged  and 
obtained  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  Protestant  Charter  Schools;  when  it  was  ascertained,  that  instead  of 
2,100  children,  the  luimbcr  stated  by  the  Society,  no  more  than  1,400 
could  be  produced  ;  besides  that,  many  of  the  fifty-two  schools  were  out  of 
repair,  or  going  to  ruin.  Mr.  Howard  stated  that  the  children  were  neither 
well  fed,  well  clothed,  nor  well  taught;  "the  children  were  pale,  sickly, 
and  such  miserable  objects,  that  they  were  a  disgrace  to  all  society;  and 
their  reading  had  beeii  neglected  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  work  for 
the  masters  f  in  one  .school,  twelve  sickly  boys  were  found  by  him  almost 
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naked  ;  and  in  another  thirteen  similar  miserable  objects.  Some  whom  he 
found  at  one  school,  had  been  six  years  at  another  previously,  and  yet  could 
not  read;  while  ihe  dreadful  situation  of  other  schools  prevented  their  being 
filled.  Another  humane  witness  declared  that  the  barbarous  treatment  of 
the  children  in  the  Kilkenny  school  constrained  him  to  inspect  other  Char- 
ter Schools,  where  he  found  the  children  puny,  in  ill-health,  filthy,  and  ill- 
clothed  ;  some  he  found  without  shirts  or  shifts,  and  in  such  a  situation  as 
it  was  indelicate  to  look  on  ;  the  diet  was  insufficient,  and  the  education 
neglected  ;  in  general,  the  children  had  the  itch  and  other  eruptive  disor- 
ders; at  one  place,  where  he  saw  no  appearance  of  a  school-room,  but  a 
hovel,  the  window  of  which  was  stuffed  with  a  turf  kish  and  dung,  he 
found  eighteen  girls,  and  fourteen  boys,  sickly,  wretched-looking  creatures, 
for  all  of  whom  were  provided  twenty-four  ragged  shirts  and  shifts  ;  two  of 
the  scholars  only  could  read,  and  all  order  appeared  neglected  among 
them  ;  while  the  master  and  mistress's  apartments  were  comfortable  and 
well  furnished,  as  likewise  a  parlour  for  the  meeting  of  the  Committee. 
Notwithstanding  these  exposures,  grants  continued  to  be  asked,  and  ob- 
tained, from  the  public  treasury,  as  large  as  ever ;  and  as  if  this  were  truly 
the  palladium  of  Protestantism,  private  beneficence  also  added  to  the 
wealth  of  the  Corporation.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  superstitious  Hindoos 
should  have  endowed  a  hospital  for  fleas,  or  that  Beelzebub  should  have 
been  the  god  of  the  Philistines?  Considerable  estates  were  bequeathed  to 
the  Society,  by  Dr.  Pococke,  by  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh,  Baron  Voyhowven, 
and  other  charitable  persons  :  one  benefactor  bestowing  as  much  as  40,000/. 
slock,  and  withholding  his  name ;  another,  56,666/. ;  and  others,  sums  of 
equal  liberality.  These  bequests  produced  no  salutary  change  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  Corporation.  Right  honourable  Commissioners  testify,  "  it  is 
certain  that,  from  the  period  of  Mr.  Howard's  report  till  some  time  after 
the  Rebellion  of  1798,  no  considerable  reformation  had  taken  place  in  the 
state  of  the  Schools  :  even  after  that  year,  most  of  the  buildings  were  in  a 
very  ruinous  condition,  and  some  of  the  Schools  in  a  state  of  great  neglect 
and  disorder." 

I  know  not  where  it  would  be  possible  to  hear  or  read  of  a  system 
of  cruelty,  injustice,  fraud,  hypocrisy,  avarice,  and  persevering  wicked- 
ness more  dishonourable  to  any  nation  than  in  the  exposure  of  tliis  Char-' 
tered  Corporation  Ve  propaganda  fide  Reformatce  Ecclesice,  which  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  Enquiry  lays  bare  ;  and  this  by 
men  too,  the  majority  of  whom  were  not  altogether  free  from  the  prepos- 
sessions of  Church  party,  but  who  yet  have  probed  this  mass  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal corruption,  of  greedy  selfishness,  under  the  cloak  of  zeal,  of  intolerant 
bigotry,  under  the  pretension  and  cant  of  high  Church  orthodoxy,  and  of 
unrelenting  persecution  and  iniquitous  profligacy,  under  the  guise  of  Chris- 
tian compassion  and  Protestant  liberality.  One  continued  series  of  crime, 
one  long  black  catalogue  of  infamy,  one  revolving  circle  of  sufferings  and 
disgrace,  moves  along  and  fills  the  whole  course.  No  wonder  that  Ireland 
has  been  broken  upon  the  wheel  of  a  racking  and  torturous  Establishment, 

We  have  a  Commission  in  1808,  composed  of  his  Grace  the  Primate,  his 
other  Grace  of  Dublin,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College  Dublin,  the  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick,  and  others,  ajjpointed  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  this  Cor- 
poration, of  which  most  of  them  were  chartered  officials,  and  in  whose  de- 
linquency they  w^ere  involved  :  "  This  great  number  of  children,  (they  say 
by  their  reporter,)  are  trained  up  in  health,  cleanliness,  and  good  order;  they 
are  reasonably  well  taught  to  read  and  write ;  all  learn  their  duty  to  God 
and  man :"  and  their  Secretary  "  cannot  close  his  report  without  express- 
ing the  very  great  satisfaction  which  he  experienced  from  tbe  very  general 
good  state  of  those  schools."  Were  these  men  blind,  or  were  they  imposters 
and  public  swindlers  ?  The  men  whom  they  praised,  the  schools  whicli 
they  so  admired,  the  system  which  was  to  them  the  heau  ideal  of  excel- 
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}ence,  and  the  instructions,  which  they  refjavcled  as  the  g-ood  seed  sown  forr : 
ft  future  generation,  are  all  thus  described  by  a  Visitor,  who  looked  niorej,] 
closely,  or  reported  more  plainly  what  was  their  state : — "  The  masteratj 
took  little  share  in  the  instruction  of  children,  their  time  beinrr  occupied  ingj 
the  management  of  their  farms.     Some  of  the  houses  were  kept  in  a  very*^ 
slovenly  and  neglected  manner;  the  children  were,  in  many  cases,  ill-fed^ 
badly  clothed,  and  alUicted  by   diseases,  which  might  have   heen  easily^! 
cured  hy  a  little  care.     They  were  not  brought  up  in  habits  of  cleanlinesj 
and  decency,  and  their  hours  of  instruction  and  recreation  were  infringed, 
by  beinjv   obliged  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  their  master."     SubsequenLJ 
Commissioners  give  further  disclosures.     Of  the  master  of  the  school  at 
Sliga,  they  say  his  habitual  practice  was  to  seize  the  boys  by  the  throat,  and 
press  them  almost  to  suffocation,  and  to  strike  them  with  a  whip,  or  his 
list,  upon  the  head  and  the  face,  during  the  time  his  passion  lasted.  Of  the 
school  at  Stradbally,  they  say  one  boy  had  been  flogged  with  a  leather  strap 
nine  times  in  one  day, his  clothes  being  taken  down  each  time:  he  received 
in  the  whole  near  a  hundred  lashes,  all  for  a  sum  of  long  division.    On  the 
same  day,  another  boy  appeared  to  have  received  si\ty-seven  lashes,  on  ac- 
count of  another  sum,  in  arithmetic;  and  another  boy,  only  thirteen  yeai"a 
of  age,  had  received  seventeen  stripes-with  a  rope.  Eight  boys,  on  another 
day,  were  so  severely  punished,  that  their  persons  were  found  in  a  shock- 
ing state  of  laceration  and  contusion;  they  had  been  guilty  oi'  looking/  at 
two  policemen  playing  ball!     In  another  school,  the  children  complained  j 
of  being  ill-fed  and  cruelly  beaten ;  two  boys  had  recently  been  severely 
punished  by  the  master:  they  slated  that  they  had  been  set  to  work  in  the 
garden,  and  haviug  had  but  little  breakfast,  they  were  hungry,  and  had 
eaten  a  raw  cabbage ;  that  the  master  caught  them,  and  flogged  them  for 
their  offence,  sixteen  stripes  and  six  blows  on  the  head  with  a  stick;  the 
Lead  of  one  of  them  continued  cut  and  bruised  till  examined  by  the  Com- 
missioners.    In  the  Charter  School  at  Clonmell  there  were  found  two  chil- 
dren, and  no  book,  only  a  few  fragments  of  Testaments  ;  the  master,  a 
cripple  from  rheumatism,  receiving  50/.  a-year,  enjoying  a  house  rent-free, 
and   holding    from   the   School  Corporation   24    acres   of  land,  ai\l.5s. 
while   the  rent  paid  for  land  afljoining  by  others  was  eight  guineas  per 
acre.  On  examining  the  boys  at  the  school  of  Stradbally,  (formerly  named) 
the  two  head  classes  consistedof  twenty  boys,  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen 
years  of  age.     Seventeen  of  them  declared  they  had  never  heard  of  St. 
Paul  ;  half  of  them  had  no  idea  whether  the  word  Europe  meant  a  mnn, 
a  place,  or  a  thing  ;  only  three  boys  could  name  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world;  two  boys  only  appeared  ever  to  have  heard  of  Job,  and  only  one 
could  give  an  account  of  his  history.     So  much  for  Primate  Boultier's 
plan  of  converting  Popish  natives!  ! 

All  this  system  had  been  maintained  by  the  Charier  School  Society,  in- 
corporated for  converting  the  rising  generation  of  Poj)isli  children  to  the 
Protestant  faith  ;  all  this  was  law,  under  the  speci.il  cognizance  of  the 
Prelates  of  the  Establishment,  and  should  have  been  the  regular  subject  of 
periodical  accounts  from  the  ordained  Catechist,  or  the  beneficed  Clergy; 
all  this  ought  to  have  been  examined  and  known,  prevented  or  pu- 
nished ;  but  all  this  was  tolerated  and  winked  at:  and  when  any  of  the 
suflferershad  enterprize  enough  to  write  a  complaint,  his  letter  was  referred 
to  his  oppressor,  wlio  took  signal  vengeance  upon  the  adventurous  youth  in 
the  presence  of  his  fellow -suff'crers,  telling  them  why  the  informer  was 
punished  ;  or  when  youths  grown  up, and  escaped  from  the  yoke, were  brought 
together,  and  being  enabled  to  examine  what  was  the  s}stem  generally 
pursued,  were  induced,  from  compassion  to  those  still  under  bonds,  to  make 
represeutaiions  to  the  Board  of  Superintendance,  their  letters  were  not 
gubmitted,  or  disregarded,  or  made  to  act  injuriously  on  their  own  pros- 
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pects.  Tt  would  require  a  voluminous  examination  for  the  exposure  aird 
just  condemnation  of  this  system  of  imposture  and  injustice.  Let  the  cu« 
rious  reader  look  to  the  First  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
Enquiry,  1825. 

At  pref-ent,  the  number  of  these  Schools  is  reducing;  and  as  grants  have 
been  diminished,  and  their  withdrawment  intimated,  a  decrease  of  children 
has  taken  place ;  hut  in  1825,  there  were  thirty-two  Charter  Schools,  con* 
taining  2,210  scholars.  The  total  number  of  those  who  have  been  appren* 
ticed,  or  who  have  passed  through  these  schools,  are  12,745.  By  Pavlia* 
liientary  giants,  this  Incorporation,  during  ninety  years,  received  1,027,715?. 
and  by  the  liberality  of  individuals  during  the  same  time,  584,423/. — in 
all,  1,(312,138/.  or,  divided  by  each  year,  17,901/.  15s.  The  number  of  ap- 
prentices produced  annually,  142;*  the  cost  of  each  to  the  public,  being 
1261.  annually.  How  many  of  these  became  good  Protestants,  or  lent 
their  aid  to  strengthen  the  bulwarks  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Esablishment, 
may  be  a  question  of  difficult  solution:  in  what  way  the  Incorporation 
served  tlie  cause  of  the  Church  or  Churchmen,  by  secular  advantages,  is 
raihcr  a  question  of  individual  interest ;  but  surely  a  more  flagrant  abuse  of 
national  resources  and  of  nominal  Protestantism,  does  not  stand  upon  re* 
cord,  in  the  annals  of  any  other  country  in  the  known  world — always  ex- 
cepting the  Church  of  Erigland  in  Ireland.  It  is  by  such  means  that  the 
shield  of  truth  is  corroded,  and  that  rust  eats  through  the  churchman's 
panoply, — that  the  weapons  of  a  spiritual  warfare  are  blunted  and  rendered 
powerless,  in  our  contest  with  darknesss,  superstition,  and  infidelity.  It  is 
by  such  proceedings  that  the  purity  and  orthodoxy  of  Protestantism  have 
become  a  reproach  and  a  by-word. 

Fifty-nine  years  later  in  Irish  history,  another  expedient  was  adopted 
for  the  defence,  if  not  the  extension,  of  the  Church  by  law,  in  Ireland. 
The  experience  of  half  a  century  had  proved  to  zealous  Churchmen,  that 
if  Charter  Schools  were  inelficient.  Government  liberality  was  not  easily  ex- 
hausted, and  if  a  new  channel  could  be  opened,  fresh  streams  would  flow, 
while  national  expenditure  would  only  facilitate  individual  enjoyment  and 
aftluence.  There  was  an  additional  stimulus,  a  new  but  powerful  motive 
for  exertion  by  Churchmen,  less  among  Papists  than  infidels  :  the  altar  and^ 
the  throne  were  endangered  :  the  howling  of  the  blast  was  heard  by  which' 
the  Gallican  Church  had  been  overturned,  and  which  now  blew  through 
the  boughs  of  that  tree,  which,  as  the  plant  of  Liberty,  had  taken  root  in 
France :  and  if  the  seeds  of  that  tree,  whose  shade  is  more  dreaded  than 
the  most  pestilent  Upas,  by  the  cozens  of  monopoly  and  the  bigots  of  super- 
stition, were  once  to  alight  in  this  country,  they  know  well  what  destruc- 
tion would  come  upon  every  fenthered  Cliurchman,  every  limb  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Corporation.  In  October,  1792,  three  individuals  adopted 
ye>oluii()ns  about  infidelity  and  morality,  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and 
the  honour  of  God ;  baneful  torrents,  and  the  impotence  of  sejarate  at- 
tempts, discountenance  of  vice,  and  the  cause  of  religion  and  piety.  These 
"Watchwords  served  for  a  season  ;  and  for  nine  years  about  200/.  or  a  little 
more,  annually,  were  contributed  to  the  Association  for  discountenancing 
vice  in  Ireland.  The  turmoil  of  war,  the  clash  of  arms,  and  the  military 
occupations  of  infidel  France,  gave  some  relief  to  the  zeal  and  contribu- 
tions of  these  alarmists  ;  now,  however,  they  had  served  an  apprenticeship, 
and  the  State  was  called  upon  to  take  them  into  double  pay. 

The  Society  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  1801,  a 
grantof  300/.  was  voted  by  Parliament.  Religious  works,  as  they  called  them, 
were  distributed,  premiums  at  Catechetical  examinations  were  given,  and 
schools,  new  sources  of  patronage,  were  established.  Supported,  or  rather 
managed  by  clergymen  of  the  Law  Church,  and  hoping  that  Parliamentary 
aid  would  be  continued,  they  announced  their  hope  of  assisting  in  the  for- 
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mation  and  support  of  parochial  schools  such  as  the  clergy  were  hound  to 
establish,  according  to  acts  in  Henry  and  William's  reign.  But,  "  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  enthusiasm,  they  established  it  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  that  nothing  he  attempted  contrary  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Established  Church,  or  that  shall  lead  in  the  smallest  degree  to  a 
separation  from  the  same."  The  effect  which  the  books  were  likely  to  have, 
could  not  be  powerful,  if  we  judge  from  the  habits  of  reading  produced  in 
such  institutions;  the  Evangelical  English  Cliurchman  will  find  a  pa- 
rallel to  this  association  in  the  English  Society  for  promoting  Christiaa 
Knowledge  :  the  books  of  each  have  a  close  resemblance  :  and  the  orthodox 
dissenter  will  judge  of  their  adaptation  when  the  names  are  mentioned  of  The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man ; — Nelson  on  Feasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Seeker  on  theCatechism* — Worthington  on  Resignation, — NewMauual 
of  Devotion, — The  Week's  Preparation,— Tomline's  Introduction, — Waldo 
on  the  Liturgy, — Disney's  Companion  to  the  Psalms  of  David,  ^c.  The 
building  of  school-houses  was  aided,  and  so  also  the  salary  of  teachers,  by 
this  Society;  but  the  school-master  must  receive  from  the  parochial  minister, 
and  conform  himself  to  his  written  instructions  as  to  the  children  to  be 
taught,  and  the  plan  of  education  to  be  followed.  Masters  and  mistresses 
must  be  of  the  Established  Church  ;  their  appointment  rests  with  the  Cler- 
gyman, and  the  only  catechism  which  shall  be  taught,  is  that  of  the  Church 
of  England.  It  is  a  prime  object  to  prepare  children  for  catechetical 
examination  in  tlie  Established  Church.  There  were,  in  1S24,  said  to  be 
249  schools,  holding  15,922  pupils,  of  whom  6,344  were  stated  to  be 
lloman  Catholics.  The  Association  obtained,  by  Parliamentary  Grants,  iu 
twenty-two  years,  77,975/.  1  l5.3.^f/.  averaging  yearly  3,o44/.  7.s-. ;  but  some 
years  9,000/.  were  obtained.  The  income  apparent  in  twenty-two  years 
from  voluntary  subscriptions  is  7,348/.  17^.  2^c/.,  producing  annually,  not- 
withstanding extra  elforts,  334^.  They  have,  doubtless,  increased  the 
degree  of  education  in  Ireland,  and  they  have  at  least  thrown  many  bibles 
and  testaments,  prayer-books,  and  other  works  called  by  them  religious, 
into  circulation  :  many  of  them,  however,  are  to  be  met  with  on  book-stalls. 
This  will  be  the  result  where  charitable  or  national  resources  are  expended 
for  political  purposes.  It  is  not  iuiprobable  tliat  this  Association  was  a 
principal  agent  in  arousing  the  active  and  energetic  resistance  of  Roman 
Catholic  priests  to  the  education  of  the  people  by  Protestant  eff'orts,  and 
bringing  the  hostility  and  opposition  upon  the  Kildare-place  Schools  ;  by 
which,  finally,  the  Parliamentary  grant  was  withdrawn  from  its  fund?. 

Some  of  the  works  which  they  brought  into  circulation  being  of  a  highly 
controversial  nature,  may  have  excited  the  polemical  spirit  among  the 
people,  by  which  Ireland  has  so  often  been  torn  :  it  is,  surely,  an  incon- 
sistent appropriation  of  the  national  revenue  ;  and  those  moi  who  dared  to 
disincumber  the  Government  of  the  Country  from  such  influences  and 
causes  of  discord,  conferred  a  benetit  on  their  fellow-ciiizeu  and  the  magis- 
tracy of  the  land. 

In  my  next,  with  which  I  sliall  conclude  this  series  of  Letters,  I  shall 
advert  to  the  principles  and  operation  of  the  New  Board  of  Education  es- 
tablished in  Ireland  :  and  to  the  several  Benevolent  Institutions  and  School 
Associations,  which  will  conjplcte  my  view  of  the  Religious  and  Moral 
Statistics  of  this  Country,  which  I  have  been  so  anxious  to  lay  l)efore  your 
Lordship  through  these  pages  :  and  in  the  hope  that  their  importance  will 
justify  the  length  of  my  details, 

I  remain,  my  Lord, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

A  RESIDENT  IN  IRELAND. 


i 


C.  Richards,  Printer,  i(K),  St.  Maxtin's  Lane,  Charing  Cross. 
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MOTION   OF   ME.  E.  L.    BULVVER,   FOR  REPEALING   THE 
STAMr-DUTY  ON  NEWSPAPERS. 

Is  common  with  all  those  who  desire  the  removal  of  every  impedi 
ment  in  the  way  of  diffusing-  knowledge,  we  looked  with  considerable 
anxiety  to  the  fate  of  this  motion  of  Mr.  Bulwer,  which  has  been  upon 
the  books  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  session,  and  which  having 
been  put  off,  from  day  to  day,  not  less,  we  believe,  than  four  or  five 
times  in  succession,  we  had  hoped  would  have  been  pressed  to- 
night in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  so  as  to  give  the  country  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  who  were  favourable  to  the  removal  of  this  odious 
impost,  and  who  were  not.  It  was  with  great  disappointment,  there- 
fore, that  we  heard  Mr.  Bulwer  withdraw  his  motion  until  the  next 
session,  though  we  cannot  attach  blame  to  him,  knowing,  as  we  well 
do,  how  urgent  are  the  entreaties  of  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  such 
postponements,  and  feeling  how  hopeless  it  is  to  attempt  to  retain  the 
ear  of  an  unwilling  audience, or  to  force  anything  against  the  supposed 
common  consent  of  the  ministerial  party.  Though  the  motion  is  thus 
postponed,  however,  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  opportunity  of 
stating  briefly  our  own  views  on  this  most  important  question. 

Whoever  has  deeply  reflected  on  the  construction  and  constitution  of 
society,  cannot  fail  to  have  been  satisfied  of  this  great  truth — that  the 
jnore  extensively  men  can  be  made  educated  and  intelligent  beings,  the 
jtnore  rapidly  will  justice  and  happiness  be  advanced  on  the  earth.  To 
jmake  them  intelligent,  the  two  great  agents  are,  education  and  experi- 
ence ;  and  both  of  these  may  be  said,  in  some  degree,  to  consist  in  the 
progressively  accumulating  knowledge  of  facts,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
"the  reasoning  powers  upon  the  events  made  known  through  that 
jnedium.  But  there  is  a  degree  of  labour  and  exertion  required  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  in  what  may  be  called  severe  study,  which 
none  but  minds  especially  gifted  with  an  earnest  desire  for  knowledge 
will  endure ;  and  hence  it  becomes  desirable  to  tempt  such  persons  to 
read,  by  stimulating  their  curiosity,  and  laying  before  them  information, 
in  the  shape  of  news,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  become  acquainted 
with  events  while  they  are  passing  before  them,  and  while  they  fonii 
^art  of  the  topics  of  the  day,  as  they  would  feel  no  interest  in  the 
Tery  same  events,  if  deferred  to  a  future  period,  and  permitted  to  form 
a  history  of  times  gone  by. 

VOL.    in. NO.    VIII.  2  G 
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It  is  this  which  makes  newspapers  so  acceptable  to  all  classes  of 
persons.  Thousands  will  read  these  vehicles  of  daily  occurrences  who 
w  ill  read  nothing  else,  and  tens  of  thousands  thus  become  acquainted 
with  facts  which  they  w^ould  never  take  the  trouble  to  glean  from  any 
other  quarter.  The  newspapers  of  England  are  therefore  the  most 
powerful  lever  that  can  be  wielded  for  good  or  for  evil :  and  if  it  were 
possible  for  any  government  to  possess  the  entire  control  over  them, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  their  influence  would  be  found  more  powerful 
than  the  fiat  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  combined.  Their  numbers, 
however,  render  their  entire  subserviency  to  government  impossible  ; 
and  in  their  very  extension  the  people  have  a  security  against  their 
bein^  made  to  become  the  engines  of  their  oppression. 

But  though  the  government  cannot  command  the  new^spapers  to  do 
their  bidding,  they  can  do  much  towards  making  them  the  vehicles  of  | 
much  more  useful  infonnation  than  they  are  at  present ;  and  when  so 
purified  or  improved,  they  can  do  still  more  to  bring  them  within  thfi 
reach  of  every  reader  in  the  land.  The  people  will  have  something  to 
read ;  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  this  wish  should  be  gratified  ;  but  in  its 
gratification  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  what  they  do  read 
shall  be  of  the  best  kind,  as  the  food  of  the  newspapers  is  very  rarely 
quite  neutral — it  is  either  nutritious  mental  diet,  or  it  is  powerful 
mental  poison — and  it  depends  greatly  upon  the  legislature  of  the 
country  which  of  these  two  forms  it  shall  assume. 

The  history  of  a  newspaper  in  the  present  day  is  pretty  nearly 
this: — Some  publisher,  or  person  connected  with  the  political  or  lite- 
rary world,  conceives  the  design  of  a  paper,  which  shall  contain  some 
attractive  feature  that  will  command  an  extensive  sale — either  bold 
opinions — or  early  intelligence — or  great  variety  of  talent — or  pecu- 
liar sources  of  information — ^and  he  announces  and  starts  his  paper 
accordingly.  Suppose  it  to  be  a  daily  one — the  smallest  amount  of 
capital  w  ith  which  he  can  prudently  start  is  £20,000.  He  goes  on 
for  the  first  year  full  of  virtuous  resolutions — he  will  have  none  but  a 
perfectly  independent  editor — he  will  advocate  no  cause  that  he  does  * 
not  thoroughly  approve — he  will  support  no  political  interest  but  on  ' 
grounds  of  conscientious  preference — he  will  puff  no  bad  books — ad* 
"Tertize  no  quack  medicines — report  no  obscene  trials — mention  no 
"boxing  matches,  or  other  sporting  intelligence — and  will  make  his 
paper,  in  short,  a  vehicle  of  useful  knowledge,  refined  sentiment,  and 
honest  and  unbought  opinions.  What  is  the  result?  His  standard  of 
excellence  being  high,  he  has  but  few  readers  ;  for  no  axiom  can  be 
-more  clear  than  this — that  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  any  intel-^ 
lectual  effort,  so  must  the  circle  of  those  who  can  appreciate  it  be  nar- 
Trowed  :  and  in  proportion  as  that  standard  is  lowered  in  the  scale,  so  ^ 
will  the  circle  of  those  who  can  relish  it  be  widened,  A  year  elapses,^! 
and  he  finds  £10,000  out  of  his  £20,000  spent  and  gone,  without  haT-^ 
ing  yet  reached  the  point  of  paying  his  expenses.  He  begins  to  ra- 
minate  on  the  possible  issue  of  his  undertaking.  He  consults  some 
man  of  business,  by  whom  he  is  told  that  he  must  not  be  quite  so  fas- 
tidious— he  must  espouse  some  party  cause,  and  he  will  be  read  by  the 
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friends  of  that  party.  He  tries  the  experiment,  as  an  unconditional 
admirer  of  Whig  or  Tory,  West  Indian  or  Abolitionist ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeds be3-ond  his  expectations.  Elated  with  the  success  of  this  experi- 
ment, the  man  of  business  advises  some  other.  He  introduces  now  and 
then  the  details  of  an  atrocious  murder,  and  a  trial  for  criminal  conver- 
sation. The  paper  still  increasing  in  circulation,  he  ventures  a  step 
further,  and  gives  a  full  report  of  a  pugilistic  combat,  the  particulars 
obtained  perhaps  by  express.  The  flash-houses,  or  resorts  of  low  gam- 
blers, take  it  in  accordingly.  He  announces  that  his  paper  has  greatly 
risen  in  circulation,  and  advertizers  begin  to  patronize  him.  But  many 
will  not  announce  either  their  books  or  their  wares,  but  on  condition  of 
praise  being  bestow^ed  on  both.  They  are  yielded  to,  and  the  paper 
gtill  flourishes :  until,  at  length,  descending  from  one  step  to  another 
in  the  effort  to  please  the  multitude,  success  is  obtained,  but  at  the  utter 
loss  of  all  character,  and  the  total  destruction  of  that  refinement  and 
independence  which  were  its  first  recommendations. 

Now^,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  contend  that  the  Stamp  Duties  are 
the  cause  of  all  this  moral  evil.  By  reason  of  the  immense  cost  of 
sending  forth  a  newspaper,  of  which  the  stamp  constitutes  a  very  large 
portion,  a  great  number  of  readers  must  be  had  to  yield  the  requi- 
site return.  The  very  expense  of  the  paper  is  itself  a  prohibition  to 
its  "being  taken  in  by  single  individuals,  except  of  the  richer  classes, 
the  cost  being  about  £10  per  annum.  It  must  be  therefore  pushed 
into  hotels,  tavenis,  clubs,  news  rooms,  &c.,  to  be  read  by  all  the  mem- 
bei*s  at  a  comparatively  small  expense  to  each.  But  the  choice  of  one 
paper  over  another  for  such  a  purpose  being  wholly  dependent  on  the 
majority  of  those  who  frequent  such  places,  that  paper  will  be  sure  to 
be  the  most  acceptable  which  pleases  the  greatest  variety  of  tastes.- — 
The  purely  political  or  the  purely  literary  will  not  do.  It  must  have 
silly  gossip  and  mischievous  scandal,  exciting  accidents  and  party  defa- 
mation, to  make  its  way  against  other  rival  competitors ;  and  finding 
it  cannot  succeed  to  the  extensive  enjoyment  of  public  favour  without 
these,  they  are  all  in  time  added,  so  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
to  progressive  deterioration ;  and  although  every  now  and  then  new 
papers  start  up,  which  are  characterized  by  both  talent  and  purity  for 
the  short  time  they  last,  yet  their  perpetual  failure  to  ensure  an  ade- 
quate degree  of  support  only  proves  the  difficulty  of  commanding  suc- 
cess by  such  elements  as  these. 

:  If  the  Stamp  Duties  upon  newspapers  were  removed,  the  whole  course 
of  things  would  be  changed.  We  should  then  see  excellent  political  jour- 
nals, undertaken  by  men  of  the  highest  talent  and  character,  avIio  would 
find,  in  a  comparatively  limited  circle  of  readers,  abundant  means  of 
support.  A  division  of  labour  would  take  place  in  newspapers  as'  in 
other  things.  Some  would  be  exclusively  political,  others  exclusively 
commercial — some  literar}-,  others  scientific — some  reporting  the  pro- 
ceedings at  law,  and  others  recording  the  caprices  of  fashion — and 
each  sold  at  a  very  moderate  price.  But  no  such  heterogeneous  com- 
pounds, of  such  gigantic  dimensions  and  such  incongruous  materials  its 
the  London  daily  papers,  would  ever  obtain  a  circulation  except  in 
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clubs  and  taverns :  while  every  iiimily  enjoying  an  income  of  £50  a 
year  might  aiford  itself  a  clieap  daily  paper  if  confined  to  political  snb- 
jects,  of  moderate  dimensions  and  selling  at  a  penny  or  twopence,  which 
it  might  do,  if  the  duties  on  paper  and  tlie  stamps  were  taken  oft'. 

That  this  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  whole  community 
who  can  doubt?  Political  information  is  of  the  highest  possible  value 
to  all  classes  of  society  ;  and  more  crimes  and  follies  are  committed  for 
the  want  of  a  right  understanding  of  the  relative  duties  of  rulers  and 
subjects — which  constitutes  tlie  science  of  politics — than  from  any 
other  cause.  Ignorance  of  every  kind  is  bad,  but  political  ignorance  is 
especially  mischievous:  and  yet,  instead  of  the  Government  of  England 
facilitating  as  they  ought  to  do  the  general  dispersion  of  this  ignor- 
ance and  the  diftusion  of  some  political  knowledge  in  its  stead,  they 
permit  a  Penny  Magazine  to  go  unstamped,  containing  intelligence  of 
far  inferior  value,  and  what  the  people  do  not  w^ant — they  tolerate  the 
publication  unstamped  of  the  most  contemptible  trash  in  twopenny  vio- 
lators of  the  law — while  the  legitimately  and  ably  conducted  political 
papers,  which  would  convey  tlie  most  important  information  to  every 
man's  family  and  his  five-side  if  permitted  to  go  free,  are  taxed  with  a 
stamp  of  fourpence  each,  more  than  doubling  the  charge  at  which  it 
could  be  otlierwise  rendered  to  the  buyer. 

If  the  Government  Avere  wise  enough  to  perceive  its  own  interest, 
which  ought  to  be  that  of  the  people,  in  this  aftair,  they  would  abolish 
this  odious  impost  without  a  moment's  delay.  They  would  make  every 
instrument  of  diftusing  information  as  free  and  untrammelled  as  pos- 
sible— they  would  never  dream  of  putting  a  tax  upon  knowledge,  and 
then  lamenting  the  prevalence  of  ignorance,  and  consequently  of 
crime  and  expense — for  these  follow  each  other  as  surely  as  cause  and 
effect.  They  would  raise  the  revenue,  now  produced  by  this  means, 
from  any  other  source,  and  would  see,  that  as  knowledge  is  a  source 
of  wealth  and  happiness,  as  well  as  of  power,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
whole  community  that  every  member  of  it  should  possess  as  large  an 
amount  as  possible  of  this  wealth  and  happiness-creating  element,  to 
increase,  by  his  ow^n  riches,  the  bulk  of  the  general  store.  But  the 
Government  are  not  wise  enough  to  perceive  this  ;  and  therefore  they 
have  resisted,  and  will  resist,  every  attempt  to  promote  the  strengthen- 
ing of  public  opinion,  by  the  increased  spread  of  knowledge.  It  is 
for  this  very  reason,  however,  that  we  regret  Mr.  Bulwer  did  not  give 
this  castle  of  ignorance  another  violent  assault,  for  it  is  only  by  re- 
peated, as  well  as  heavy  blows,  that  it  is  to  be  brought  to  the  ground. 

MOTION  OF  MAJOR  FANCOURT  FOR  ABOLISHING  FLOG- 
GING IN  THE  ARMY. 
Tliis  Is  another  of  the  motions  that  was,  this  evening,  withdrawn  fot 
the  present,  and  put  off"  for  the  next  session,  and  on  the  same  grounds 
as  that  of  Mr.  Bulwer,  namely,  that  the  near  approach  of  the  close 
of  the  session,  and  the  general  desire  manifested  on  all  sides  id  get 
through  the  remaining  portion  of  the  public  business,  made  it  hopeless 
to  discuss  any  single  topic  with  advantage,  unless  it  enjoyed  the  coiin- 
tenancc  of  ministers.  .    i     ;    •'; 
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Ouf  i^ders  will  remember  that  this  is  one  of  thosd  abuses  inf  otir 
s^'stera  of  discipline,  to  which,  very  early  in  the  session,  we  took  occa- 
sion to  draw  the  attention  of  tlie  House;  and  that  on  the  evening 
when  it  stood  for  discussion,  and  we  were  about  to  bring  it  forward, 
Mr.  Ellice,  the  Secretary  at  War,  gave  a  pnblic  and  solemn  assurance 
that  the  Government  then  had  instructions  actually  preparing  to  be 
issued  to  the  army,  interdicting  the  practice  of  flogging,  excepting 
only  in  the  extreme  cases  of  mutiny,  or  drunkenness  on  duty.  Though^ 
we  are  of  opinion  that  flogging  is  not  the  proper  mode  of  punishment, 
even  for  otFences  like  these,  yet  we  were  willing  to  give  the  experi- 
ment of  any  restriction  of  the  practice  a  fair  trial,  as  preliminary  to  its 
entire  abolition  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  resolution  prepared  on  that 
occasion  to  be  submitted  to  the  House  was  withdrawn.  Lord  Dar- 
lington, soon  after,  being  alarmed  lest  this  "  good  old  practice  "^ 
should  really  become  extinct,  placed  a  notice  on  the  books,  of  his 
intention  to  move  a  resolution  to  the  eff*ect — That  though  it  might  be 
desirable  to  restrict  the  practice  of  flogging  within  the  narrowest 
practicable  limits,  yet  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  discipline  of 
the  army  to  abandon  it  altogether.  On  this.  Major  Fancourt  sub- 
mitted a  notice  of  a  motion  for  its  entire  abolition,  as  altogether 
unnecessary ;  but  Lord  Darlington's  motion  not  having  come  on, 
this  of  Major  Fancourt's  w'as  also  withdrawn,  and  the  subject  remains 
just  as  we  left  it.  In  the  next  session  we  shall  move  for  returns  of  the 
number  of  punishments  inflicted  subsequent  to  Mr.  Ellice's  pledge, 
with  the  reasons  for  each ;  and  be  then  in  a  condition  to  determine 
whether  the  pledge  has  been  redeemed,  or  whether  it  be  desirable  to 
press  still  farther  for  its  immediate  a.nd  entire  abolition. 


DISORDERLY  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  LEADERS  OF  THE    - 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

,  We  l^ave  frequently  had  occasion  to  bring  before  our  readers, 
descriptions  of  the  riot  and  disorder,  of  which  St,  Stephen's  Chapel 
has  been  the  scene,  during  the  present  year  ;  and  we  had  began  to 
hope  that  their  exposure  would  have  had  the  effect  of  preventing  their 
recurrence,  especially  towards  the  close  of  the  session,  when  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  all  parties  would  have  seen  the  propriety  of 
making  a  decent  termination  of  their  labours.  But,  as  it  began  in  rude- 
ness, so  it  seems  destined  to  close  in  disorder;  and  whatever  qualities 
certain  members  of  the  House  may  have,  they  seem  determined  to 
prove  they  have  not  the  quality  of  being  capable  of  reformation.  We 
are  generally  unwilling  to  trust  ourselves  to  a  description  from  our  own 
pen,  fearing  that  the  disgust  with  which  these  scenes  inspire  us,  may  give 

too  high  a  colouring  to  the  picture.  But  we  are  spared  the  necessity 
of  describing  itoiuselves,  as  we  have  a  tolerably  accurate  record  of  it  in 
the  columns  of  the  Times,  from  whence  we  extract  the  following 
passage,  which  is  given  as  an  explanation  in  the  middle  of  Mr.  Hal- 
combe's  speech,  disclosing  some  acts  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  t^^ 
returning  officers  of  the  Borough  of  Coventry.     It  is  this  :—  ^^ 
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[Here  the  honourable  member's  speech  was  rendered  unintelligible  to  the 
reporters  in  tiie  gallery,  by  the  continued  firing  of  the  petards  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  announcing  that  the  boat-race,  of  which  the  starting  was  announced 
at  the  commencement  of  the  honourable  member's  speech,  was  approaching  to 
its  termination  :  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir  J.  Graham,  followed  by 
Lord  Althorp,  Mr.  Stanley,  the  rest  of  the  cabinet  ministers,  and  40  or  50 
other  members,  immediately  rose  from  their  places,  went  in  a  body  into  the 
Speaker's  garden,  and  left  the  honourable  member  to  address  himself  to  empty 
benches.] 

We  remember  only  one  parallel  case — which  was,  where  the  balloon 
of  some  aeronaut,  who  had  ascended  from  Sadler's  Wells  in  the  after- 
noon, was  announced  by  some  member  to  be  right  over  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  the  assembly  was  in  full  debate  in  the  early  part  of 
the  evening ;  an  announcement  that  was  too  much  for  the  patience  of 
those  who  lieard  it,  and  accordingly  nearly  all  present,  with  one  ac- 
cord, rushed  out  of  the  House,  through  the  lobby  and  down  the  stairs 
into  tlie  open  space  of  Palace  Yard,  to  gaze,  like  so  many  schoolboys, 
at  the  balloon  sailing  above  their  heads — leaving  the  Speaker,  the 
clerks,  and  the  door-keepers,  to  look  upon  the  empty  benches.  If  on 
such  occasions  as  these,  the  Speaker  were  to  adjourn  the  House,  and 
let  the  truant  boat-cheerers  and  balloon-gazers  find  the  doors  shut 
against  them  on  their  return,  it  w  ould  be  a  very  timely  and  appropriate 
reproof  for  their  follies. 

No  business  of  interest  or  importance  was  transacted  during  the 
whole  of  the  evening,  and  the  House  adjourned  at  the  early  hour  of 
half-past  nine  o'clock. 
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LORD  ALTHORP'S  BILL  FOR  REGULATING  THE  HOURS 
OF  LABOUR  IN  FACTORIES. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  of  Mr.  Sadler  in  the 
last  Parliament,  and  of  Lord  Ashley  in  the  present,  were  both  defeated, 
after  long  and  tedious  discussions.  But  the  Government,  feeling  it 
necessary  that  something  should  be  done  to  meet  tlie  public  wish  on 
this  subject,  undertook  to  introduce  a  Bill  of  its  own  :  and  this  evening 
it  was  brought  forward  by  Lord  Althorp,  whose  own  explanation  of  its 
provisions  we  give  entire  : — 

Lord  Althorp  said  he  thought  this  would  be  the  best  opportunity  for  him 
to  explain  the  character  and  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  altered,  and  the  adoption 
of  which  he  wished  to  press  on  the  Parliament.  It  was  now  proposed  that 
the  labour  of  children  in  factories  under  thirteen  years  of  age  should  Delimited 
to  eight  hours  instead  of  ten  hours  a-day.  The  bill  also  proposed  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse's  bill  to  other  mills  besides  cotton-mills.  It 
also  provided  that  persons  under  18  years  of  age  should  not  be  required  to 
work  more  than  69  hours  m  the  week.  Besides  enacting  that  children  under 
13  years  of  age  should  not  work  more  than  eight  hours  a-day,  it  also  provided 
that  it  should  be  illegal  to  employ  any  children  under  9  years  of  age.  To  en- 
force these  regulations,  as  far  as  they  could  be  enforced,  the  bill  further  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  inspectors,  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
were  duly  enforced.  There  was  another  important  part  of  his  plan — namely, 
in  relatiori  to  the  education  of  the  children,  and  as  a  collateral  protection  of 
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the  child,  who  was  not  to  be  employed  for  more  than  eight  hours  a-day.  He- 
considered  it  most  important  thiit  the  education  of  such  parties  should  not  be 
neglected  ;  and  he  had  therefore  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  the  machinery 
of  this  bill  to  introduce  a  general  system  of  education  amongst  the  children  ia 
all  the  manufacturing  districts.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  bill  in  its  present  form  was  characterized  by  three  leading  principles : — • 
First,  the  extension  of  Sir  J.  Hobhouse's  bill  from  cotton  to  all  mills  and 
manufactories,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  and  peculiar  silk-mills;  2d, 
that  children  under  13  years  of  age  should  not  be  worked  for  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day,  and  that  those  who  were  under  18  years  of  age  should  not  work 
more  than  69  hours  in  the  week,  the  observance  of  which  regulations  was  to  be 
secured  by  the  appointment  of  inspectors;  and  3d,  the  introduction  of  a  general 
system  of  education  for  all  the  children  employed  in  the  manufactories.  He 
owned  that  as  a  general  principle  he  had  considerable  doubts  of  the  pohcy  of 
legislating  on  this  subject  (Hear,  hear);  still,  it  was  quite  evident,  that  it  was 
requisite  to  do  something  for  the  protection  of  the  children  employed  in  the 
factories.  (Hear.)  Though  itwasagainstprinciple,  generally  speaking,  to  interfere 
in  the  arrangement  between  the  employers  and  the  servants,  yet  he  could  not 
thiuk  it  was  a  violation  of  that  principle  for  the  legislature  to  extend  protection 
to  those  children  who  could  not  protect  themselves.  (Hear  )  With  these  feelings 
he  offered  the  bill,  in  its  present  amended  form,  with  confic'eice  to  tlie  commit- 
tee; and  being  aware,  after  the  agitation  that  had  taken  pi  ice  on  the  subject 
how  desirable  it  was  to  pass  the  bill,  he  pledged  himseli  to  exert  his  utmost 
to  have  the  bill  passed  this  session.  (Hear,  hear.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  satisfactory  speeches  that  Lord 
Altiiorp  has  made  during  the  session  :  and  we  are  glad  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  giving  him  the  praise  that  we  think  is,  in  this  instance,  justly 
his  due.  Seeing  that  by  all  parties  something  was  expected  to  be 
done  in  this  matter,  we  do  not  think  he  could  have  done  more — and  he 
certainly  ought  not  to  have  done  less.  The  education  of  the  children 
is  a  most  important  feature  of  the  Bill,  and  will  reconcile  many  to  its 
enactment,  w^ho  w^ould  not  have  liked  it  without.  We  still  believe 
that  it  is  beginning  at  the  w^rong  end,  and  that  the  true  remedy  for 
the  evil  complained  of,  would  be  to  take  off  the  duties  on  raw  mate- 
rials of  manufacture,  abolish  the  corn  laws,  abate  the  price  of  food, 
and  extend  our  commercial  intercourse  with  all  other  countries,  so  as 
to  bring  labour  more  into  demand,  afford  it  a  higher  price  as  wages, 
make  that  price  purchase  more  comforts,  and  consequently  enable  its 
receivers  to  enjoy  more  leisure.  But  though  they  have  begim  at  the 
wrong  end,  they  have  begun  in  the  least  objectionable  way,  and  the 
Bill  will  do  as  much  good  as  any  temporary  legislation  on  a  wrong^ 
basis  can  be  expected  to  effect. 


MR.  GISBORNE'S  PROPOSAL  TO  POSTPONE  THE  BANK 
QUESTION  TILL  NEXT  SESSION. 

In  our  last  Number,  w^e  expressed  our  own  opinion  so  fully  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bank  Monopoly,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  re- 
vert to  it  here.  But  as  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Gisborne,  Sir  Henry 
Parnell,  and  Mr.  Strutt,  contain  matter  that  is  new  as  well  as  im« 
portant,  we  give  reports  of  what  was  said  by  them  this  evening  in  sup^ 
port  of  the  postponement — a  measure  first  proposed  by  Colonel  Tor 
RENS,  btit  then  rejected ;  and  now  as  well  argued,  but  quite  as  iinsuc- 
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cessfully  as  far  as  the  result  was  concerned  by  the  three  speakers 
named,  whose  speeches  we  give  in  the  order  in  which  they  followed 
each  other. 

*  Mr.  GiSBORNE  rose  to  move,  according  to  previous  notice, "  That  the  house 
resolve  itself  into  the  said  committee  on  this  day  six  months  ;"  he  stated  that 
he  came  forward  with  his  present  proposition,  because  he  wished  that  there 
should  be  a  full  and  fair  discussion  on  the  principle  of  the  bill,  to  which  he 
was  entirely  opposed,  thinking  as  he  did  that  under  present  circumstances  such 
a  satisfactory  discussion  could  not  be  had.  Tlie  witnesses  who  had  been  before 
the  committee  were  certainly  not  persons  who  were  likely  to  be  able  to  know 
much,  or  afford  much  information,  on  the  subject  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  free  and  open  system  of  banking,  or  the  disadvantages  which  might  accrue, 
from  the  system  upon  which  this  bill  was  founded.  lie  contended  that  it 
appeared  from  the  evidence  of  several  witnesses,  and  particularly  of  Mr. 
ilorsley  Palmer,  which  he  read  at  some  length,  that  the  Bank  of  England, 
instead  of  itself  regulating  the  issues,  allowed  itself  to  be  regulated  by  the 
the  demand  for  gold  and  paper  in  the  public  market.  It  had  been  said  that  it 
was  necessary  to  continue  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  to  regulate  the  issues; 
but,  as  it  was  novv  proved  that  the  Bank  did  not  regulate  them,  he  thought 
that  it  was  also  proved  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  continue  this  monopoly. 
It  had  been  his  fortune  to  reside  not  long  ago  for  18  months  at  Lisbon,  and 
there  he  had  contracted  considerable  intimacy  with  the  Portuguese  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  Donna  Maria.  That  gentleman  was  attached  to  liberal 
principles, but,  to  his  great  surprise,  was  a  staunch  defender  of  the  Portuguese 
system  of  giving  to  a  contractor  the  monopoly  of  supplying  the  whole  market 
of  Lisbon  with  meat.  He  considered  the  arguments  of  his  Portuguese  friend  in 
defence  of  that  monopoly  as  no  less  extraordinary  than  they  were  untenable. 
He  said  that  if  the  monopoly  were  destroyed,  the  supply  of  meat  would  be 
irregular ;  that  at  one  time  it  would  be  superabundant,  and  at  another  defective ; 
and,  moreover,  that  there  would  be  no  responsibility  on  the  part  of  those  who 
controlled  that  supply.  But  were  not  these  the  very  arguments  which  the 
English  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  advanced  in  support  of  the  monopoly 
which  it  was  now  proposed  to  continue  to  the  Bank  in  supplying  the  issues  to 
the  money-market  of  London?  Nay,  did  not  the  English  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  carry  those  principles  even  still  further  than  the  Portuguese  Chan- 
cellor? for  the  Portuguese  Chancellor  had  the  power  of  selecting  the  party  to 
whom  he  would  give  his  contract,  whereas  the  P^nglish  Chancellor  was  obliged 
to  make  his  with  parties  whom  he  did  not  select,  and  who  might  even  be  forced 
upon  him.  The  hon.  member  then  proceeded  to  read  several  parts  of  the. 
evidence  given  before  the  Bank  Comrniitee,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  different  witnesses,  there  would  be  no  danger  in  allowing  coun- 
try banks  and  joint  stock  banks  to  issue  notes  at  their  own  discretion,  because 
they  would  never  issue  more  than  was  required  by  the  demand  in  the 
market  and  the  state  of  the  country.  He  likewise  contended,  that  wherever 
there  was  a  free  competition  of  banks,  the  evils  anticipated  from  too  great  a 
supply  of  paper  might  be  checked.  He  would  suppose,  for  instance,  that  there 
were  10  banks,  and  that  they  issued  2,000,000/.  of  paper.  Now  this  would 
make  an  apparent,  but  not  a  real  change  in  their  situation  ;  for  it  was  found 
that  the  amount  of  deposits  in  a  banker's  hands  always  increased  with  the 
increased  amount  of  the  banker's  issue.  He  further  contended  that  the  mo- 
nopoly enjoyed  by  the  Bank  of  England  was  useless,  expensive,  and  inde^ 
fensible,  and  entertaining  such  sentiments,  he  was  opposed  to  its  continuance. 
On  these  grounds  he  should  move  that  the  house  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee on  this  bill  this  day  six  months. 

*  Sir  H.  Parnell  stated  the  grounds  which  induced  him  to  vote  in  favour  of 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  North  Derbyshire  (Mr. 
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GislDOrne).  He  contended  that  sufficient  inquiry  into  this  subject  had  not 
been  instituted  for  the  interest  of  the  public.  He  informed  the  house  that  he 
had  repeated  conversations  with  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo  on  this  subject,  and  that 
Mr.  Ricardo  had  agreed  either  to  bring  forward  a  resolution  himself,  or  to  sup- 
port a  resolution  brought  forward  by  him  (Sir  H.  Parnell),  pledging  the  house 
to  the  fullest  inquiry  into  the  Bank  question.  He  likewise  said,  that  there  was 
a  full  understanding  in  the  committee  that  after  the  examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses, whose  evidence  was  now  printed,  was  closed,  he  should  be  allowed 
to  produce  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side.  Three  gentlemen,  who  were  anxious 
to  be  examined,  had  called  upon  him  when  it  was  too  late  to  get  them  examined, 
and  he  was  then  told  that  the  committee  should  be  re-appointed  this  year.  They 
all  knew  that  the  committee  had  not  been  re-appointed,  and  in  consequence  the 
public  had  been  deprived  of  much  valuable  information  which  ought  to  have  been 
before  it.  One  objection  to  this  plan  was,  that  by  itthe  government  would  be  tied 
up  for  at  least  10  years,  and  not  have  the  power  of  remedying  any  evil  which  might 
accrue  to  the  public  from  the  working  of  the  plan.  The  noble  lord  looked  only 
to  prospective  evil,  but  he  forgot  the  influence  that  had  been  exercised  over  the 
currency  of  the  country  by  the  24  Directors  of  the  Bank.  If  evidence  had 
been  allowed  on  that  head,  he  could  have  shown  that  in  all  the  commercial 
convulsions  which  had  taken  place  in  the  country  during  the  last  40  years,  the 
bank  had  been  a  great  cause  in  producing  them.  If  the  inquiry  had  been  fairly 
gone  into,  it  could  be  shown  that  the  bank  had  been  the  cause  of  the  stoppage 
which  took  place  in  1797,  and  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  which  followed 
— that  the  I3ank  had  been  mainly  the  cause  of  the  commercial  convulsion  and 
panic  which  took  place  in  1824  and  1825.  These,  if  proved — and  they  could 
have  been  proved  had  the  inquiry  been  fully  gone  into — would  artbrd  so  many 
strong  arguments  against  the  continuance  of  the  Bank;  but  those  who 
defended  that  monopoly  were  bound  to  disprove  them,  by  evidence  if 
they  could.  He  would  contend,  that  if  the  principle  of  free  trade  were 
applied  to  banking,  it  would  work  well.  If,  when  the  Bank  was  first 
established,  130  or  140  years  ago,  the  principle  of  competition  had  been 
established  also,  our  banking  system  in  general  would  have  gone  on  with  it,  and 
adapted  itself  to  the  growing  improvements  in  our  trade  and  commerce,  and 
the  public  would  now  have  the  advantage  of  competition  in  that  as  in  every 
other  trade.  Now,  as  to  having  more  banks  of  issue  than  one  in  London,  his 
noble  friend  (Lord  Al thorp)  had  said,  what  had  convinced  him  (Sir  H.  Parnell) 
that  his  noble  friend  did  not  fully  understand  the  subject,  and  that  therefoie 
he  ought  to  have  further  inquiry.  His  noble  friend  had  intimated  his  opinion 
that  if  there  were  several  banks  of  issue  in  London,  there  would  be  a  tendency 
to  an  over-issue  of  paper  by  them ;  but  his  noble  friend  had  not  taken  into  his 
consideration  that  it  would  not  be  the  interest  of  any  such  banks  to  have  an 
over-issue,  for  if  they  had,  they  would  soon  find  their  notes  returned  upon 
them,  and  would  draw  upon  them  the  hostility  of  ihe  other  banks.  He  thought 
that  many  banks  of  issue  would  supply  what  the  circulation  of  the  country 
required  and  no  more,  and  that  the  country  must  gain  by  the  competition.  He 
would  not,  however,  under  the  circumstances  he  had  stated,  advise  that  the 
Bank  charter  should  be  immediately  withdrawn.  He  would  suggest  that 
it  should  be  continued  for  three  years  longer  from  the  present  time,  and  in  that 
interval  the  House  would  have  sufficient  time  to  examine  vi^hether  the  reasons 
for  withdrawing  the  charter  altogether,  or  those  for  continuing  it,  were  the 
stronger.  a 

*  Mr.  Strutt  could  not  allow  this  question  to  go  to  a  division  without  saying    ^^ 
a  few  words  as  to  the  grounds  of  the  vote  he  should  give.     He  had  attended    ' ' 
the  committee  which  sat  on  this  subject,  and  he  owned  that  he  had  not  heard      * 
any  argument  to  convince  him  that  the  Bank  monopoly  should  be  continued. 
He  had,  indeed,  heard  the  opinions  of  many  highly-respectable  individual  oa 
that  side  of  the  question  ;  but  as  they  had  not  been  supported  by  arguments 
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he  must  take  tliem  only  as  opinions,  and  those,  too,  the  opinions  of  men  who, 
however  intelligent,  must  be  considered  in  this  case  as  partial  witnesses.  From 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer  and  others,  it  was  clear  that  the  Bank 
thought  the  convertibility  of  their  notes  a  sufficient  security  against  over-issue ; 
but  it  was  rather  inconsistent  with  this  that  they  should  turn  round  and  say 
that  no  competition  of  banks  of  issue  should  be  allowed  in  the  metropolis.—. 
Now  he  thought  it  but  fair,  before  they  passed  a  measure  of  this  kind,  to  in*- 
quire  how  far  the  panic  of  1825  had  been  aggravated  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Bank  ;  for  he  did  think  that  an  injury  had  been  then  done  to  the  public  which 
could  not  have  occun-ed  if  competition  had  been  allowed.  What  he  charged 
against  the  Bank  was,  that  they  had  not  contracted  their  issues  when  they 
found  their  paper  largely  returned  upon  them.  He  must  contend  that  all  the 
experience  they  had  had  was  in  favour  of  free  trade,  and  that  the  advantage 
would  be  found  in  a  free  competition  in  banking  as  well  as  in  every  thing 
else.  The  onus  lay  therefore  upon  those  who  opposed  such  competition,  to 
show  that  it  would  be  injurious  if  applied  to  banking.  If  they  adopted  the 
system  of  a  national  bank,  the  whole  of  the  profits  would  go  to  the  state;  but 
if  they  found  that  objectionable  on  other  grounds,  then  they  might  establish 
the  principle  of  competition  ;  and  though  in  such  competition  the  state-  would 
derive  no  direct  advantage  from  the  profits,  those  profits  would  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  public,  and  the  more  extensive  the  competition  was,  the  more 
the  public  would  gain,  as  competition  would  secure  the  lowest  terms.  In  the 
plan  now  proposed  by  government,  there  was  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other — 
neither  the  advantage  to  the  state  which  a  national  bank  would  secure,  nor  the 
advantage  which  the  public  would  derive  from  extensive  competition.  The 
government  would  be  obliged  to  deal  with  the  monopoly  bank,  and,  of  course, 
to  get  much  worse  terms  than  they  would  obtain  if  competition  were  per- 
mitted. With  respect  to  the  question  of  making  bank-notes  above  a  certain 
amount  a  legal  tender,  he  would  say  that  the  question  should  be  considered, 
not  merely  with  reference  to  commercial,  but  also  to  political  panics.  If  the 
commercial  panic  alone  were  to  be  considered,  the  question  might  not 
admit  of  much  difficulty,  but  he  owned  that  he  thought  there  was  much  greater 
risk  from  political  than  from  commercial  panics  ;  and  that  in  the  former  case 
the  danger  would  be  greater,  from  the  circumstance  of  extending  the  Bank  of 
England  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  As  to  the  publication  of  the 
Bank  issues,  he  was  not  disposed  to  think  it  such  an  efficient  check,  at  least 
as  it  stood  in  the  bill,  as  the  noble  lord  considered  it.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  average  issues  of  three  months  should  be  published  quarterly,  but  that 
weekly  returns  should  be  made  to  the  Treasury.  Now,  he  thought  the  public 
should  have  the  advantage  of  the  information  thus  weekly  laid  before  the  go- 
vernment, and  he  hoped  to  hear  that  some  alteration  would  be  made  in  the 
bill  in  this  respect.  He  had  heard  no  argument  to  satisfy  him  that  it  would 
not  be  an  advantage  to  the  public  to  permit  the  establishment  of  joint  stock 
banks  of  deposit  in  the  metropolis.  On  the  vvhole  he  would  support  the 
amendment  of  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  North  Derbyshire,  because  he 
thought  that  evidence  should  be  afforded  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of 
taking  so  important  a  step  as  this  before  they  were  called  upon  to  assent  to  it.' 

The  motion,  on  being  pressed  to  a  diviision,  was  lost ;  the  numbers 
being — For  the  amendment  to  postpone  the  question  till  next  ses- 
sion, 40. — Against  it,  119. 

The  House  then  went  into  a  Committee  on  the  Bill,  and  sat  until 
three  o'clock  in  discussing  the  various  clauses,  all  of  which  were 
passed,  np  to  that  for  making  Bank  notes  a  legal  tender  for  all  sums 
above  five  pounds ;  all  the  divisions,  upon  the  various  amendments, 
being  in  about  the  proportion  of  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the  original 
clauses  and  against  the  amendments. 


I 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  DISCUSSION  ON  THE  RENEWAL 
OF  THE  BANK  CHARTER. 

The  eagerness  to  get  through  the  remaining  portion  of  the  public 
business,  and  to  close  the  session  with  all  possible  rapidity,  induced 
the  Ministers  to  take  the  unusual  course  of  sitting  to-day  (Saturday) 
to  conclude  the  discussion  on  the  Bank  Charter,  to  which  the  whole 
of  the  morning  sitting,  from  twelve  to  four,  was  exclusively  devoted. 
The  principal  points  that  elicited  any  debate  were  the  sixth  clause, 
for  exempting  Bills,  under  three  months'  date^  from  the  operation  of 
the  Usury  Laws;  and  the  clause  regulating  the  publication  of  the 
issues  and  accounts  of  the  Bank.  From  these  points  we  select  one  or 
two  short  speeches,  which  contain  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
debate. 

*  Mr.  Blamire  said  he  could  not  see  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  at  all 
interfering  with  the  usury  laws.  He  was  aware  that  many  great  and  good  men 
had  advocated  the  total  abolition  of  them,  but  he  thought  they  were  more 
interested  for  the  wealthy  borrower  than  the  poor  one.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
considerable  disadvantage  would  attend  the  removal  even  of  part  of  them. 
The  measure  might  be  of  service  in  times  of  panic,  but  still  that  would  not 
counterbalance  the  evil  of  it.  He  should  be  disposed  to  bow  to  the  opinion  of 
his  noble  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  he  was  compelled  to  con- 
fess that  he  had  heard  no  reason  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  change  his  opinion. 

'  Lord  Althorp  said  he  did  not  expect  to  have  been  called  upon  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  usury  laws,  nor  would  he  ;  he  would  argue  simply  the  par- 
ticular question  before  the  house.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  present  measure 
would  greatly  benefit  the  poorer  classes  by  adding  to  the  security  of  the  Bank. 
He  did  not  fear  that  the  smaller  class  of  tradesmen  would  find  themselves  press- 
ed by  a  demand  for  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest ;  the  competition  in  the  money- 
market  would  always  prevent  that  evil.  Supposing  the  ordinary  rate  of  inte- 
rest on  good  security  were  5  per  cent.,  the  only  effect  of  the  present  proposition 
would  be,  that  persons  unable  to  give  perfectly  good  security  must  give  some- 
what more  interest  for  a  loan.  Supposing  a  man  commencing  business  without  a 
capital,  and  not  at  the  time  able  to  give  the  very  best  security ;  by  giving  a 
trifle  more  of  interest,  he  might  become  possessed  of  a  capital  which  in  time 
would  enable  him  to  live  comfortably  and  accumulate  property.  The  objec- 
tions to  the  repeal  of  the  usury  iaws  had  generally  been  made  by  the  landed 
interest ;  but  the  capital  employed  in  mortgages  was  very  different  from  that 
which  was  employed  in  discounting  bills,  therefore  they  had  nothing  to  com- 
plain of;  indeed,  he  did  not  think  they  would  have,  even  though  the  usury 
laws  were  altogether  repealed. 

*  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  supported  the  clause.  He  knew  some  mercantile 
houses  that  paid  only  2  per  cent,  for  accommodation,  while  others  paid  4  per 
cent.;  that  was  the  natural  result  of  large  capital  and  high  credit  over  small 
capital  and  lower  credit.  He  thought  it  might  happen,  though  very  seldom, 
that  a  person  of  small  capital  would  be  obliged  to  pay  6  or  7  per  cent,  for  the 
accommodation;  but  that  would  be  a  great  convenience,  and  would  be  much 
preferable  to  a  person  being  reduced  to  bankruptcy.  (Hear.)  He  knew  that  in 
1825  more  than  1,200  tradesmen  in  the  metropolis  became  bankrupt,  al- 
though they  were  solvent,  but  it  was  because  they  could  not  get  their  bills 
discounted,  and  there  were  many  persons  who  would  have  taken  their  bills  if 
they  could  have  charged  G  or  7  per  cent,  discount.    He  knew  one  instance. 
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which  he  would  relate.  A  person  came  to  London,  and  wanted  £10,000,  but 
not  being  able  to  sell  out  his' stock  and  convert  it  into  bank-notes  until  after  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  he  paid  another  person  a  handsome  sum 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  bank-notes  for  the  few  hours  that  intervened ;  he 
thus  saved  his  character  and  his  credit.  That  was  a  strong  circumstance  to  show 
the  necessity  of  the  banking  and  trading  interests  having  some  such  protection 
as  this  clause  gave  them. 

*Mr.  M.  Philips  was  of  opinion  that  it  would,  under  some  circumstances, 
be  greatly  to  a  person's  advantage  to  pay  7,  8,  or  even  10  per  cent,  for  the 
advance  of  money.  He  should,  therefore,  support  the  clause.  His  only  objec- 
tion to  the  clause  was,  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  He  could  have  wished 
that  the  period  of  three  months  were  extended,  for  the  clause  gave  a  preference 
to  bills  at  three  months  over  all  longer  bills.  In  some  districts,  and  in  some 
trades,  it  was  customary  to  draw  bills  at  six  months,  and  all  those  would  be 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  this  clause.  He  was  gratified  that  a  change  in 
the  system  had  at  length  been  made,  but  he  regretted  that  it  had  not  been  more 
extensive. 

*  Mr.  T.  Attwood  concuiTed  in  the  opinion  of  the  honorable  member  who 
spoke  last,  that  the  clause  should  have  gone  further,  and  he  suggested  to  the 
noble  lord  (Alihorp)  to  include  bills  of  four  months'  date.  (Hear,  hear.)  That 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  small  tradesmen  and  small  manufacturers,  and 
would  open  the  gates  of  accommodation  to  them,  which  had  until  now 
been  almost  closed.  As  to  whether  the  discount  might  be  6  or  7  per  cent., 
that  was  a  point  of  no  moment,  for,  as  far  as  he  knew,  a  person  requiring 
assistance  never  inquired  what  discount  he  had  to  pay.  Indeed,  in  some 
instances,  even  20  per  cent,  would  be  cheap  if  it  saved  a  man  from  ruin.  The 
clause  would  allow  large  tradesmen  to  obtain  sccommodation  on  low  terms^ 
while  it  would  give  protection  and  accommodation  to  the  smaller  classes.         ^ 

'  Sir  J.Wrottesley  rose  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  par- 
ticular inconvenience  that  arose  from  the  length  of  time  that  was  suffered  to 
elapse  before  the  dividends  were  made  and  the  Stock-Elxchange  closed.     A 
deal  of  time  was  at  present  taken  up  in  making  up  the  accounts,  from  the  fact- 
of  so  many  fractions  of  a  pound  being  allowed.     (Hear,  hear.)     No  incon--- 
venience  would  arise  from  allowing  of  no   fraction    lower    than    2s.     This 
would  be  the  10th  of  a  pound ;    and  he  would    suggest,   as  an  additional 
facility  in  making  out    the  accounts,  that  a   coin  should  be  issued  of  that'- 
value,  to  be  called  a  Prince.     This  would  be  the  tenth  part  of  a  sovereign  $< 
and  an  arrangement  might  be  made  with  the  commissioners  for  the  redemp^ 
tion  of  the  national  debt  to  adopt  that  mode  of  calculation ;  and  he  did  nCl^i 
doubt  but  it   would  prevent  the  necessity  of  the  public  being  put  to  the; 
inconvenience  they  now  were,    by  the  length  of  time  the  Stock- Exchange 
was  closed.     This  would  bring  us  so  near  to  a  decimal  system,  that  he  should' 
hope  to  see  it  lead  to  a  general  adoption  of  that  system.     Two  of  the  most'*' 
civilized   nations    in  the   world   (France    and    America)    had   adopted  that 
system;  and  if  England,  which  might  be  said  to  govern  commerce,  adopted 
it,  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  it  would  lead  to  the  most  convenient 
results.     He  would  show  the  house  how  near  they  already  were  to  decimal 
calculations.     If  silver  decimal  money  were  adopted  in  the  way  he  suggested,- 
it  would  only  remain  to  provide  for  tlie  copper  money.     Now  our  copper  * 
money  was  only  half  its  nominal  value,  so  that  it  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  token.'" 
No  harm,  then,  would  be  done  by  declaring  that  a  penny-piece  should  pas*^ 
for  five  farthings.     By  this  means  the  same  number  of  pieces  of  coin  might* '^ 
be  made  to  exchange  for  sixpences  and  shillings,  as  at  present,  and  a  hundred*'  • 
farthings  would  be  made  equivalent  to  a  prince,  which,  as  he  had  already- 
stated,  would  be  the  tenth  part  of  a  pound  sterling.     No  difficulty  could  arise 
to    prevent  the  adoption  of  this   arrangement,  for  the  Crown  was  enabled 
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by  its  prerogative  to  declare  that  such  should  be  the  value  of  the  penny- 
piece.  The  plan  would  be  attended  with  another  convenience,  which  to 
some  gentlemen  mi^j;ht  appear  ridiculous — he  meant  the  convenience  of  the 
poor  having  a  proper  supply  of  farthings.  At  present  they  were  often  obliged 
to  give  a  halfpenny  for  what,  if  there  was  a  proper  proportion  of  small  coin, 
they  would  give  only  a  farthing  for,  being  a  saving  of  50  per  cent.,  a  matter  of 
some  importance  to  those  whose  incomes  might  only  be  4s.  a-week.' 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS.— August  12. 


SECOND  READING  OF  THE   BILL  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF 

SLAVERY. 
The  Bill  bearing  the  above  title,  but  which,  we  think,  might,  with 
more  propriety,  have  been  entitled  "  An  Act  for  compelling  the  People 
of  England  to  pay  Twenty  Millions  sterling,  for  changing  the  name  of 
Slavery  into  Apprenticeship,  and  pretending  to  call  it  Abolition,"  has, 
at  length,  got  into  the  Upper  House,  w^here  it  has  been  read  a  second 
time  without  a  division.  The  debate  upon  it  was,  however,  long  and 
animated ;  and,  as  the  opinions  of  one  or  two  of  the  speakers  may  be 
deemed  important,  we  shall  select  a  few  passages  from  their  speeches, 
more  especially  from  those  of  Lord  Belmore,  who  was  recently  Gover- 
nor of  Jamaica  ;  from  Lord  Suffield,  the  leader  of  the  Anti-slavery 
party  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham, 
whose  prominent  services,  on  this  subject,  in  the  House  of  Common!?, 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten. 

<  The  Earl  of  Bet.more  would  state  the  objections  which  he  entertained  to- 
wards this  bill,  and  hoped  that  he  should  be  acquitted  of  any  desire  to  conti- 
nue the  system  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  on  its  present  footing;  for,  on 
the  contrary,  so  far  from  wishing  its  perpetuation,  he  did  not  wish  that  it  should 
be  prolonged  for  one  hour  after  the  time  when  it  could  with  safety  be  dispensed 
with ;  and  he  would  even  concur  with  those  who  desired  its  total  and  im- 
mediate abolition,  provided  the  individual  rights  of  the  proprietors  were  re- 
spected, the  pros])erity  of  the  negroes  advanced,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
country  advantaged,  by  the  adoption  of  the  measure.  But  greatly  as  he  desired 
this  abolition,  because  he  thought  that  while  such  a  system  continued  that 
prosperity  which  resulted  from  the  unfettered  labours  of  a  free  population 
could  never  be  attained,  he  yet  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he  could  not, 
and  did  not,  concur  in  tlie  exaggerated  statements  which  had  been  made  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  slaves,  tending  as  they  did  to  calumniate  those  who  had 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  colonies.  He  (Lord  Belmore)  had  not 
yet  found,  from  what  had  fallen  on  the  subject,  that  the  measure  was  one 
which  was  really  likely  to  increase  the  public  prosperity  ;  and,  indeed,  on  the 
contrary,  the  very  fact  of  compensation  being  granted,  showed  that  disadvan* 
tage  was  contemplated  as  likely  to*  arise  from  its  adoption,  for  a  sum  of  > 
£20,000,000  was  held  out  to  obtain  the  reluctant  consent  of  the  colonists  to 
tins  measure,  which  was  looked  forward  to  with  apprehension  by  all  parties. 
And  the  money,  too,  was  to  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  Englandy'^ 
although  they  were  already  calling  aloud  for  relief  from  the  burdens  now  upori>l 
them.  With  respect  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  itself,  to  them  he  (Lord  BeU  d 
more)  was  entirely  opposed.  If  productive  labour  was  intended  to  beconti*;* 
nued  in  the  colonies,  he  was  convinced  that  nothing  would  be  in  effect  gained 
by  the  measure  but  an  abstract  principle ;  that,  in  fact,  coercion  would  conti- 
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nue.  He  would  refer  to  the  regulations  proposed  by  the  noble  lord  in  relation 
to  Guiana:  the  system  for  the  continuance  of  productive  labour  there  was  not 
■only  infinitely  more  coercive  than  any  under  the  slave  laws,  but  it  was  totally 
inconsistent  with  any  state  of  freedom,  and  was  moreover  defective,  inasmuch 
as  it  opposed  the  increase  of  population,  a  course  decidedly  preventive  of  a 
.change  from  slavery  to  freedom.  If,  then,  such  a  system  of  coercion  was 
deemed  advisable  in  a  parallel  case,  the  absence  of  it  in  the  case  of  the  colo- 
nies generally  must  produce  in  a  great  measure  a  failure  of  productive  labour, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  adopted,  then  the  measure  would  be  a  mere 
change  of  names — from  slavery  to  legalized  tyranny. 

*  Lord  SurriELD  would  have  several  objections  to  make  to  the  bill,  which 
he  should  propose  in  the  shape  of  amendments  to  the  different  clauses  in  com- 
mittee, pai'ticularly  that  which  gave  the  £300  to  the  stipendiary  magistrates 
in  the  Mauritius,  which  he  considered  not  to  be  enough.  He  could  not  agree 
with  the  noble  earl  (Belmore)  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient  inducement  to 
the  slaves  to  work.  In  the  free  colony  of  Liberia  it  appeared  that  of  142  slaves 
colonized  in  1828,  only  one  remained  (in  one  week's  time)  a  burden  to  the 
United  States.  Sugars  were  received  also  from  Bengal,  Java,  Mexico,  &,c.,  at 
a  cheaper  rate  by  free  labour  than  by  slave  labour.  The  noble  lord  had  argued 
that  slaves  in  a  state  of  perfect  freedom  could  not  be  induced  to  work  more 
than  was  necessary  to  procure  them  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life.  Now, 
he  could  inform  the  noble  lord,  that  in  the  West  Indies  the  slaves  hired 
each  other  to  work  at  the  rate  ofl*.  3c?.  a  day ;  and  this,  he  thought,  was 
a  fact  not  very  consistent  with  the  noble  lord's  statement.  It  had  been  ob- 
served by  the  noble  lord  that  very  exaggerated  descriptions  of  the  cruelty 
practised  in  the  West  Indies  had  been  spread  throughout  this  country;  but, 
in  his  opinion,  the  situation  which  the  noble  lord  tilled  in  the  island  of  Ja- 
;naica  was  precisely  that  which  prevented  him  from  arriving  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  severities  of  which  the  slave-owners  were  guilty.  The  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, the  noble  lord's  predecessor,  had  himself  stated  before  their  lordship's 
"committee,  that  if  any  cases  of  cruelty  occurred,  the  proprietors  took  care  that 
he  should  never  hear  of  them.  The  noble  lord,  after  stating  that  he  did  not 
think  the  clause  depriving  the  slave-owners  of  the  power  of  corporal  punish- 
ment open  to  the  objections  urged  against  it  by  the  noble  earl,  concluded  by 
repeating  that  he  would  give  his  support  to  the  bill,  though  he  could  not 
entirely  approve  of  it ;  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  propose  certain  amend- 
ments in  committee. 

*The  Lord  Chancellor  was  a  little  surprised  by  the  charge  of  the  noble 
duke,  that  the  present  was  a  precipitate  and  uncalled-for  measure,  for  which 
ministers  only  siiould  be  responsible,  as  they  only  had  a  hand  or  felt  an  inte- 
rest in  its  enactment.  Never  was  a  charge  more  unfounded ;  for,  be  tlie 
measure  in  principle  right,  or  be  it  wrong,  or  let  tlie  probable  consequences  of 
its  provisions  be  what  they  might,  he  maintained  that  it  was  not  volunteered 
by  ministers — that  they  had  not  led  the  way  in  proposing  its  adoption — that  it 
was  no  precipitate  and  ill-advised  scheme  of  their  own  crude  fancies — but  one 
loudly  demanded  by  the  all  but  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  of  England — 
one  based  on  the  rooted  opinion,  and  conviction,  and  most  ardent  feeling  of 
the  community  at  large, — a  measure,  moreover,  which  was  not  attributable  so 
much  to  either  the  mother  country,  or  Parliament,  or  the  government,  as  to 
the  ill-advised  conduct  of  the  local  legislatures  themselves,  wlio  had,  after  long 
delay,  made  it  the  duty  of  the  government  and  the  Parliament  of  the  mother 
country  to  interfere,  and  endeavour  to  accomplish  that  great  and  most  merito- 
rious object  which  the  best  and  ablest  men  in  the  empire  had,  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  more  particularly  for  the  last  12  or  15  years,  earnestly 
advocated,  and  which  public  opinion  was  now  set  so  strongly  in  favour  of,  that 
no  government,  however  anxious  to  delay  or  frustrate  the  attainment  of  that 
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object,  could  any  longer  help  lending  its  aid  to  accomplish.  (Hear.)  The 
noble  duke  said  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  would  be  reduced  from  £12,000,000 
to  £9,000,000.,  and  that  the  revenue  would  be  proportionately  reduced;  but 
we  were  obliged  at  present,  in  order  to  keep  out  East  India  sugar,  to  give  a 
protecting  duty  to  West  India  sugar.  We  had  only,  therefore,  to  let  in  East 
India  sugar,  and  the  damage  vt'ould  be  repaired;  we  should  raise  a  revenue 
of  £9,000,000  from  West  India  sugar,  and  £3,000,000  from  East  India. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  care  no  more  whether  the  revenue 
came  from  East  India  or  West  India  sugar,  than  ancient  Tyre  did  as  to  the 
source  from  whence  her  wealth  came.  The  noble  duke  had  dwelt  upon  the 
clause  respecting  the  licensing  of  teachers.  The  delicate  nature  of  the  authority  to 
be  entrusted  to  magistrates,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  act  52  Geo.  III., 
was  a  reason  why  thereshouldbe  a  careful  selection  of  the  persons  to  whom  those 
powers  were  to  be  confided.  If  it  was  found  in  the  committee  that  the  autho- 
rity might  be  safely  extended,  he  should  have  no  objection  to  do  so.  What 
he  wanted  to  guard  against  was  this — that  if  the  power  was  confided  to  resi- 
dent judges,  with  insular  prejudices,  he  doubted  whether  one  dozen  of  slave- 
teachers  would  be  appointed  by  the  resident  magistracy.  He  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  wanted  to  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  preachers  and  teachers 
for  the  slaves ;  and  to  secure  sectarian  teachers  against  persecution,  by  placing 
the  power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  exercise  a  sound  discretion,  with- 
out prejudice,  or  hostility,  or  a  dogged  determination  that  no  sectary  should 
teach  a  slave.  Evidence  of  the  fact  was  wanting  that  any  of  these  conscien- 
tious men  had  abused  the  liberty  afforded  them  to  raise  disaffection.  He  did 
not  believe  a  tittle  of  evidence  of  such  assertion  existed,  and  he  had  read  all 
the  evidence,  which  amounted  to  nothing.  If  he  was  asked  for  a  reason  why 
sectarian  preachers  should  be  permitted,  he  answered  that  tlie  only  chance,  the 
only  possibility  of  teaching  the  slaves,  was  to  be  found  in  the  zeal  and  conge- 
nial habits  of  those  sectarian  preachers.  Send  a  man  from  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge to  a  colonial  parish — why,  they  might  as  well  be  sent  to  a  workshop  in 
Birmingham  or  a  spinning-manufactory  at  Manchester  ;  they  would  be  just  as 
fit  for  one  as  for  the  other.  It  was  from  the  zeal  and  habits  of  these  sectaries 
that  we  were  to  look  for  a  progress  in  this  great  work.  The  noble  and  learned 
lord  concluded  with  saying  that,  after  the" exertions  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
centuiy,  it  was  no  little  gratification  to  him,  and  no  little  consolation  for  many- 
disappointments  and  disquietudes,  to  have  lived  to  see  this  great  and  good' 
work  brought  so  near  to  a  consummation.' 
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THE  NEW  FACTORY  BILL— BUCKINGHAM  PALACE—GRANT 
FOR  UNPAID  TITHES. 
The  business  of  the  day  and  niglit  was  so  miscellaneous,  that  we 
take  the  three  prominent  topics  together,  and  shall  say  a  few  words  on 
each. 

The  Factory  Bill  went  into  Committee,  and  proceeded  as  far  as 
clause  14,  with  very  little  alteration  in  any  of  its  details. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  after  a  question  of  Mr.  Hume  respect- 
ing the  National  Gallery,  which,  it  appeared  from  Lord  Duncannon's 
answer,  was  not  to  be  built  near  St.  Martin's  Church,  where  the  King's 
Mews  now  stand,  as  originally  projected,  but  that  that  spot  was  to  be 
let  out  for  building  upon,  and  the  pictures  placed  in  the  Banquetting 
Room  of  Whitehall ,^ the  following  conversation  took  place:— 
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'.Mr.  Hume  said  that  he  had  also  another  question  ta  ask,  and  that  question 
arose  out  of  his  having  seen  a  great  quantity  of  scaffolding  erected  again  round 
Buckingham  Palace.  lie  wanted  to  know  whether  any  new  expenses  were 
going  to  be  incurred  there;  or  whether  the  works  there  were  to  be  completed 
on  the  estimates  already  presented  to  the  house. 

'Lord  DuNCANNON  was  sure  that  his  honourable  friend  was  well  aware  that 
£75,000  had  been  granted  by  Parliament  to  complete  the  buildings,  and  that 
the  committee  had  also  staled,  that  \vhen  Buckingham-house  was  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  King,  it  would  be  necessary  to  come  to  Parliament  for  the 
value  of  the  fixtures,  furniture,  and  decorations  of  the  palace.  He  was  afraid 
that  that  could  not  be  done  without  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  indeed.  It 
had  been  found  necessary  to  put  a  new  story  on  the  building,  and  that  would 
be  completed  at  an  expense  of  £75,000,  which  he  had  been  authorised  to 
incur.  Great  building  and  scaffolding  had  been  erected  on  the  side  of  Pimlico. 
The  cause  of  it  was  this : — Having  failed  in  the  negotiations  to  purchase  cer- 
tain buildings  on  the  Pimlico  side  of  the  palace,  the  Government  had  beea 
compelled  to  build  the  offices  belonging  to  the  palace  of  stone,  and  to  carry 
them  further  into  the  royal  gardens,  in  order  to  give  greater  accommodation  to 
the  public  at  that  narrow  turning.  As  to  the  scaffolding  in  other  parts  of  the 
palace,  it  was  connected  with  the  marble  arch,  and  the  sum  necessary  to  com- 
plete it  was  paid  before  they  commenced  upon  the  palace.  Witl»  regard  to 
the  sum  which  might  be  wanted  to  meet  the  expanse  of  fittings,  furniture,  and 
decoration,  he  felt  that  he  should  not  be  justified  in  making  any  statement  at 
present,  but  he  should  be  prepared  to  make  it  before  the  next  session.  He 
thought  that  £50,000  would  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  gildings  afid  decorations 
of  the  palace.  They  would  be  paid  for  out  of  the  land  revenues  of  the  Crown. 
A  bill  to  authorize  that  payment  must  be  brought  into  Parliament,  and  out  of 
the  sum  raised  by  that  bill  the  estimates  for  the  fixtures  must  be  defrayed. 
He  had  great  satisfaction  in  informing  the  house  that  his  Majesty  had  dis- 
played the  greatest  anxiety  that  there  should  be  no  unnecessary  gildings  and 
decorations  used,  and  that  the  furniture  should  not  be  on  the  extravagant  scale 
which  was  originally  intended.    (Hear,  hear.) 

■'SirH.  Hardinge  wished  to  know-whether  the  design  of  converting  the 
King's  Mews  into  a  national  gallery  had  been  given  up,  or  whether  the  question 
of  transferring  it  to  Whitehall  was  quite  undecided?  The  public  had  taken 
great  interest  in  this  question,  and  the  House  should  wait  tUl  it  had  some 
declaration  of  the  public  feeling  on  this  subject,  which  it  could  not  have  in 
the  present  state  of  the  house. 

*  Lord  Althorp,  in  reference  to  the  course  to  be  taken  as  to  the  erection  of  a 
national  gallery,  recommended  that  the  house  should  go  into  the  consideration 
of  the  full  amount  of  expenditure  to  be  devoted  to  that  object  before  any  part 
of  the  expenditure  was  made,  and  that  afier  the  building  was  once  commenced 
no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  plan  of  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  hon.  and 
gallant  officer  had  asked  wliether  the  government  had  come  to  any  decision 
upon  changing  the  present  plan,  and  upon  transferring  the  national  gallery  to 
Wiiitehall.   To  that  question  he  could  reply  "  certainly  not.'' 

*  Sir  H.  Hardinge  said  that  the  miscellaneous  estimates  for  the  present  year 
had  been  delayed  so  long,  that  he  defied  the  noble  lord  to  extract  from  the 
members  now  in  town  the  real  opinion  of  the  house  upon  them.  As  the 
noble  lord  had  already  obtained  a  grant  of  £50,000  for  this  national  gallery, 
and  only  wanted  £25,000  more  to  complete  it,  he  hoped  that  he  would  con- 
sent to  defer  the  further  consideration  of  this  subject  to  the  next  session. 

*  Lord  DuNCANKON  was  understood  to  say  that  it  was  necessary.to  find  some 
place  to  accommodate  tlie  pictures.  It  was  necessary,  according  to  the  plan 
of  the  government  architects,  to  open  a  certain   space  on  Carlton-terrace, 
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and  thus  the  government  was  obliged  to  get  rid  of  the  house  in  which  the  pic- 
tures now  are. 

*  Mr.  Warburton  wished  to  press  on  the  attention  of  ministers,  to  con- 
sider whether  the  proposed  site  for  the  National  Gallery  should  be  such  as  to 
admit  of  extension,  for  he  was  satisfied  that  if  a  proper  place  were  provided, 
the  collection  would  be  continually  enriched  by  the  donations  of  individuals. 
Would  the  noble  lord  have  the  goodness  to  state  what  had  been  tlie  expense 
of  erecting  the  white  marble  arch  in  fiont  of  the  palace? 

*Lord  DuNCANNON  said,  in  answer  to  the  first  point  of  the  hon.  member's 
remarks,  that  there  were  means  of  extending  the  site  of  the  p.dace  for  the  re- 
ception of  pictures  in  Whitehall-  As  to  the  expense  of  the  marble  arch,  he 
would  admit  that  it  was  very  great,  but  it  would  be  increased  by  pulling  it 
down  again.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  to  finish  it  as  nearly  at  its  pre- 
sent height  as  possible.     He  did  not  knovv  the  exact  amount. 

*  In  answer  to  another  question  from  Mr.  Warburton  on  the  subject.  Lord 
DuNCANNON  said  that  he  believed  the  expense  of  the  arch  was  about  70,000/. 
and  it  was  all  paid  for.' 

The  whole  of  this  affords  a  specimen  of  the  contradictory  conduct 
pursued  by  the  Government  of  this  country.  It  can  lavish  twenty 
millions  for  the  compensation  of  West  India  slave-owners,  and  one 
million  for  Irish  tithe-receivers ;  but  it  cannot  give  as  many  thousands 
to  the  cause  of  National  Education.  It  can  lavish  £50,000,  and  call 
it  "  a  fair  estimate  for  the  gilding  and  decoration"  of  an  uninhabited 
and  uninhabitable  palace — and  £70,000  for  a  marble  arch,  which,  but 
for  the  cost,  would  be  pulled  down  again.  But  it  cannot  give  the 
third  of  that  sum  for  the  building  of  a  new  House  of  Commons — though 
if  there  be  one  edifice  more  than  another  which  it  is  befitting  the  dig- 
nity of  the  country  to  have  well-adapted  to  its  purpose,  it  is  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  chief  business  of  the  country  is  transacted,  and  where 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  health  of  the  Members  as  well  as 
the  decorum  and  dispatch  of  business  to  have  every  accommodation 
and  convenience.  They  are  truly  of  the  race  of  those  who  are  "  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish,"  and  are  as  niggardly  where  they  ought  to  be 
liberal  as  they  are  lavish  where  they  ought  to  be  economical. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  lending  one  million  to  the  Irish 
Clergy,  for  the  payment  to  them  of  the  uncollected  tithes — a  loan 
which  is  as  sure  to  become  a  grant  as  the  fifteen  millions  to  the  West 
Indians  became  twenty,  was  moved  by  Mr.  Littletox,  the  Irish  Se- 
cretary, and  several  speeches  were  made  against  it,  from  which  we 
select  the  following  of  Mr.  Harvey  : 

*  Mr.  Harvey  said  that  the  proposed  grant  was  a  direct  encouragement  to  in- 
subordination and  resistance  :  besides  which  it  was  such  a  proposition  as  never 
could  have  been  made  except  by  a  government  that  professed  ta  reform  the 
church  by  maintaining  its  abuses.  As  far  as  the  preseixt  government  were 
concerned,  a  revenue  of  £1,500,000  was  for  ever  provided  for  a  church,  the 
people  in  communion  with  which  little  exceeded  500,000.  If  the  principle 
involved  in  this  grant  were  once  established  and  acted  on,  resistance  to  rents 
would  follow  resistance  to  tithes,  and  Parliament  vvquld  hive  to  entertain  an 
application  from  the  landlords  for  a  loan,  as  ii  was  deiicatelv  termed,  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  in  their  rents.  After  obierving  upon  the  injustice  of  coercing 
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9-lOths  of  an  entire  nation  to  support  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  a  ehurch- 
ivhich  they  disavowed,  the  hon  and  learned  gentleman  asked  why  the  Irish 
clergy  did  not  go  to  their  own  body  for  relief?    The  church  had  ample  reve- 
nues, which  might  bs  err.ployed  on  behalf  of  the  more  necessitous  among  her 
jK)ns.     There  was  a  fund  in  this  country  called  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  the 
trustees  of  which  held  in  their  hands  more  than  £1,500,000  sterling.     Let  it 
not  be  said  that  the  fund  in  question  was  merely  applicable  to  a  particular 
purpose  from  which  it  could  not  be  diverted.     It  was  not  more  than  two  ses- 
sions since   an  Act  had  passed  through   Parliament  for  the  application  of 
£60,0UO  from  this  fund  to  overawe  that  House  with  the  battlements  and  tur- 
rets of  Lambeth.  ("  Hear,"  and  laughter.)     The  sum  in  question  was  to  be 
repaid  by  the  bishop.     Let  the  Irish  clergy  go  to  the  same  fund,  and  thea 
there  would  be  some  chance  of  any  advance  that  might  be  made  being  repaid  : 
the  trustees  would  probably  take  care  of  that.  (A  laugh.)     He  objected  to  the 
proposed  grant  of  £1,000,000  which  was  to  come  from  the  pockets  of  an  over- 
burdened people  in  payment  of  the  arrears  of  a  clergy  the  most  richly  endowed, 
and  the  greatest  paupers  in  labour  in  .the  world.     (Hear,  and  laughter.)     The 
right  honourable  gentleman  appeared  to  have  screwed  his  courage  up  to  the 
point  of  vindicating  Christianity  by  depopulating  mankind  :  but  if  the  right 
honourable  secretary  continued  long  in  office,  he  would  see  the  tithe-payers  of 
England  imitating  the  non-tithe  payers  of  Ireland,  and  the  latter  imitating 
and  extending  their  own  example  by  resistance  to  rents    (Hear.)  When  such  a 
crisis  should  arrive,  how  would  the  present  government,  if  still  in  office,  act? 
Of  course  it  would  proceed  as  it  now  did,  in  that  manner  which,  of  all  others, 
was  most  satisfactory  to  debtors,  by  giving  them  the  money  which  they  refused 
to  pay.    (A  laugh.)     Such  a  principle  carried  with  it  not  only  an  invitation, 
but  a  reward  for  resistance,  and  struck  at  the  root  of  all  property.     He  objected 
to  the  present  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Irish  church,  as  being  not  only  bad  in 
itself,  but  bad  as  an  example  to  England,  and  tending  to  shut  out  those  hopes 
of  reform  in  the  establishment  which  the  people  of  this  country  entertained. 
The  revenues  of  the  English  church  did  not  exceed  £4,000,000.,  and  the 
number  of  persons  in  communion  with  it  might  be  taken  at  7,000,000  or 
8,000.000.     Now,  if  a  revenue  of  £1,500,000  were  not  too  much  for  the  Irish 
church  with  its  congregation  of  half  a  million  of  people,  it  followed  that  the 
present  income  of  the  English  church  was  by  no  means  too  great,  and  thus  all 
hope  of  church  reform  was  put  an  end  to,  not  only  in  Ireland  but  in  England. 
Parliament  was  expected  to  wind  up  all  by  calling  on  the  people  of  England 
to  subscribe  a  million  of  money  to  pay  the  deficiencies  of  tithes  iu  Ireland. 
It  really  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  greatest  enemy  of 
government,  with  the  most  malignant  heart,  and  by  an  exercise  of  the  most 
perverted  ingenuity,  to  devise  a  plan  more  fatal  to  the  expectatiotis  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  the  character  of  the  governnent,  seeing  that  it  was  directly  at  variance 
with  the  principles  on  which  they  had  hitherto  professed  to  act. 

The  Bill  was,  nevertheless,  carried  by  a  majority  of  56  ;  the 
numbers  being — for  the  Bill,  109  ;  against  it,  53. 

After  this,  the  Report  on  the  Bank  Charter  Bill  was  brought  up — 
the  China  Trade  Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  with  but  little  discussion 
on  either;  and  the  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— August  13. 


Tlie  business  of  the  day,  though  not  wholly  unimportant,  was  of  less 
interest  than  usual.     In  the  Lords,  the  Bill  for  the  Reform  of  the 
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Royal  Scottisli  Burghs  was  read  a  second  time,  after  two  long  speeches 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Earl  of  Haddington  ;  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  East  India  Bill  was  deferred  to  Friday,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Factory  Bill  went  into  Committee, 
in  the  morning  sitting,  and  was  continued  through  the  latter  part  of 
the  evening  sitting ;  but,  though  several  divisions  took  place,  no  ma- 
terial alteration  was  made  in  its  provisions. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  evening  sitting  several  motions  were  with- 
drawn. But  there  was  one  relating  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  on  which 
Mr.  Harvey  made  some  obsei-vations  to  the  House,  which  we  think  it 
due  to  that  gentleman's  character  to  record ;  particularly  as  it  may 
tend  to  remove  the  many  misconceptions  that  have  been  busily  circu- 
lated by  his  political  enemies  respecting  him. 

*  Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  made,  in  explanation  of  his  personal  conduct,  a  long 
speech,  which  a  mass  of  important  public  matter  compels  us  to  compress  into 
a  very  narrow  compass.  After  alluding  to  the  motions  which  had  been  with- 
drawn, he  observed  that  this  subject  had  been  already  many  times  before  the 
House.  He  had  not  shewn  any  great  restlessness  of  feeling  about  it,  and  he 
would  state  to  the  House  why  he  had  not.  He  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that,  so  far  as  this  motion  was  presumed  to  affect  his  feelings  in  point  of 
character,  he  had  not  a  word  to  say  upon  it,  and  he  would  state  the  reason 
why.  Every  member  who  entered  that  house  came  into  it  vvith  the  credentials 
of  the  approbation  of  his  constituents.  So  far  as  that  was  concerned  no  mem- 
ber could  present  such  proud  testimonials  as  he  himself  could.  He  had  now^ 
been  returned  for  six  Parliaments  by  the  same  constituents  for  the  same  place — 
for  a  town  in  which  he  had  been  born — in  which  he  had  lived  for  many  years — 
in  which  he  did  not  possess  a  single  acre  of  land  to  influence  a  single  vote — 
and  for  which,  he  repeated,  he  had  been  returned  six  times  with  singular 
marks  not  only  of  political  but  also  of  personal  approbation.  He  therefore 
required  no  testimonial  of  character  from  the  house  ;  at  the  same  time  he  would 
state  that  there  was  no  man  who  entertained  a  higiier  respect  for  that  house 
than  himself,  and  no  set  of  men  upon  whose  esteem  he  placed  a  higher  value 
than  of  its  members  taken  individually.  If  there  was  any  honourable  member 
who  wished  him  to  give  an  explanation  not  only  of  his  own  conduct  with  regard 
to  the  inns  of  court,  but  also  of  his  whole  life,  he  was  ready  to  give  it ;  and  in 
proof  of  thai  assertion,  he  would  mention  that  when  his  honourable  friend  the 
member  for  St.  Alban's  gave  notice  of  his  motion,  some  weeks  back,  he  had 
taken  tlie  great  liberty  of  requesting  14  or  15  members  of  that  house,  who 
belonged  to  all  parties,  who  were  unknown  to  him,  upon  whose  friendship  he 
had  no  claim,  and  whom  he  had  selected  either  iSecause  they  were  connected 
with  the  legal  profession  or  belonged  to  extreme  parties,  to  listen  to  his  state- 
ment. His  statement  had  been  made  to  those  gentlemen,  and  upon  hearing  it 
they  had  come  to  the  unanimous  resolution  that  his  conduct  throughout  was  in 
every  way  satisfactory  to  them  as  gentlemen  and  men  of  honour.  The  reasons 
why  he  was  anxious  not  to  enter  at  any  great  length  into  the  subject  at  pre- 
sent were  these. — Last  session  it  was  brought  forward  on  a  motion  to  refer 
the  matter  to  a  select  committee,  and  it  was  opposed,  but  so  strong  was  the 
feeling  of  the  house  in  his  favour  that  it  was  lost  by  only  a  small  majority. 
After  that  he  renewed  the  subject,  and  the  Attorney-General  of  that  day 
promised  that  it  should  undergo  inquiry  before  the  Common  Law  Commis- 
sion. He  then  appeared  before  the  Common  Law  Commissioners,  and  he 
learned  with  regret,  that  while  they  were  prepared  to  receive  any  statement 
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vyhjch  would  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  admitting  students,  first  to 
ihe  inns  of  court,  and  afterwards  to  the  bar,  they  did  not  foel  it  to  be  within 
their  province  to  investigate  any  particular  case  of  injustice  and  oppression 
\which  might  have  previously  happened.  He  thought  it  also  right  to  present 
<a  petition  to  the  twelve  judges,  praying  them  either  to  look  into  the  matter 
themselves,or  to  direct  tlie  benciiers  again  to  examine  into  the  case.  The  judges 
said,  in  answer,  that  as  he  had  not  renewed  his  application  to  the  benchers, 
they  could  not  interfere.  lie  conceived  that  this  answer  of  theirs  was  an  inti- 
'ination  that  he  ought  to  renew  his  application  to  the  benchers.  He  accord- 
■lingly  did  so,  and  then  the  benchers  appointed  a  day  on  which  he  was  to  at- 
tend them  and  to  be  heard.  He  attended  accordingly,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
they  conceded  that  he  should  be  attended  by  counsel,  and  should  have  a  short- 
hand writer  present.  This  concession  from  monopoly  was  pleasing  and  satis- 
factory to  him  personally;  but  in  the  mean  time  many  members  of  that 
House  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  affair,  and  on  his  intimating  it  to  the 
fourteen  or  fifteen  gentlemen  to  whom  he  had  already  alluded,  they  expressed 
a  desire  to  be  present  at  the  decision  of  it.  They  went  with  him  to  the  Temple 
— they  required  admission  into  the  benchers'  room,  and  then  the  Iccuned  bench 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  those  members  should  not  be  admitted.  Ho 
mentioned  this  merely  to  show  that  he  had  ever  atixiously  washed  to  have 
these  circumstances  investigated.  It  appeared  to  him  most  extraordinary 
that  while  this  House  exercised  a  sovereign  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  and 
things,  and  brought  within  its  cognizance  every  thing  that  took  place  in  courts 
of  justice,  there  .should  exist  one  tribunal — 

*  Lord  Althorp  rose  to  order.  He  had  not  interrupted  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  while  his  statement  was  merely  personal,  although  there 
was  no  motion  regularly  before  the  house ;  but  he  beggpd  leave  to  suggest 
that  it  would  be  better,  as  there  was  rio  question  before  the  house,  to  refrain 
from  criticising  or  attacking  any  other  party. 

*  Mr.  Harvey  said  that  he  did  not  intend  either  to  criticise  or  to  attack  any 
■other  party  in  the  statement  of  facts  which  he  had  just  made.  It  was  not  his 
wish  ;  nay,  more,  it  was  not  his  interest  to  do  so.  Though  there  wf.s  at 
present  no  motion  before  the  house,  he  said  that  this  was  a  subject  in 
which  the  public  ought  to  take  an  interest,  in  which  it  should  take  an 
interest,  in  which  it  must  take  an  interest;  for  these  inns  of  court 
claimed  to  exercise  a  species  of  despotism  which  was  positively  insup- 
portable. He  was  stating,  before  he  was  interrupted,  that  several  of  his 
friends,  members  of  that  house,  had  appli'^d  to  be  admitted  into  the  benchers' 
room.  The  benchers  declared  that  they  were  not  admissible.  He  then  ap- 
pealed to  his  friends  as  to  what  he  should  do,  and  they  were  of  opinion  that 
'rie  would  be  sacrificing  a  great  principle,  for  which  he  had  long  been  contend- 
ing, if  he  did  not  withdraw  his  application  altogether  from  a  conclave  which 
made  its  decisions  in  a  private  room.  So  much  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
the  past :  now  with  regard  to  the  future.  He  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  benchers 
of  the  Inner  Temple  to  say  that  he  would  renew  his  application  to  be  called  to 
•the  bar  in  the  next  session  if  they  would  allow  besides  himself,  and  his 
counsel,  and  the  shorthand-writer,  one  reporter  for  the  whole  of  the  public 
press,  and  one  reporter  for  a  paper  belonging  to  the  county  of  Essex,  to  hi 
present  at  the  discussion.  To  disarm  the  benchers  of  every  pretext,  he  did 
itiean,  if  they  would  not  yield  to  this  proposition,  to  compel  them  to  enter 

•upon  a  reconsideration  of  his  case,  subject,  however,  to  a  protest  on  his  part 
against  the  irregularity  of  their  proceedings.  He  now  offered  publicly  to  let 
this  whole  matter  be  referred  to  any  number  of  gentlemen  in  that  house  with- 
out regard  to  party,  great  or  small,  3  or  30 ;  and  he  promised,  that  if  that 
number  did  not  come  to  a  unanimous  resolution,  that  he  had  been  treated 
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with  injustice  and  oppression  by  the  learned  bench,  he  would,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  their  decision  was  made  known,  move  for  a  new  writ  for  thjg 
borough  of  Colchester.  .; 

*  Sir  J.  Scarlett  said,  that  though  the  whole  of  this  proceeding  was  highly 
irregular,  yet,  as  he  was  the  only  bencher  present  out  of  the  large  number  who 
had  been  charged  by  the  honourable  member  with  injustice  and  oppression, 
he  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  decision  of  the  benchers  in  the  honourable 
member's  case  had  been  confirmed  by  the  twelve  judges  unanimously,  and 
therefore  if  oppression  and  injustice  were  to  be  charged  against  the  benchers 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  he  desired  that  the  twelve  judges  might  also  take  their 
share  of  it. 

'  *  Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  observed  that,  without  meaning  any  disrespect  to  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  who  had  just  spoken,  he  must  say  that  no 
member  of  Parliament  could  so  easily  convey  in  a  few  words  very  harsh  and 
ungenerous  imputations.  He  meant,  he  repealed,  no  disrespect  to  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman,  but  he  was  bound  to  state  that  what  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had  just  asserted  respecting  the  twelve 
judges  was  not  true.  '1  his  case  had  not  been  referred  to  the  twelve  judges, 
and  that  was  the  very  point  of  which  he  complained.  The  twelve 
judges  of  England  formed  a  tribunal  sitting  in  open  court,  and  n6t 
capable  of  sitting  in  private  on  any  case.  All  that  they  had  said 
was,  that  they  were  not  competent  to  depart  from  the  decision  of  the- 
benchers,  and  though  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Denman  were  standing  at  the 
door  of  Serjeants'-inn,  with  twenty  witnesses  to  be  examined  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  allegations  against  him,  the  twelve  judges  came  to  the  resolution  that 
they  had  not  power  to  examine  one  amongst  them.     (Hear.) 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— August  14. 


,.  The  time  of  the  morning  sitting  was  wholly  occupied  with  peti- 
tions: and  in  the  evening  the  subjects  brought  forward  were  very 
miscellaneous. 


*/ 


'Sir  Thomas  Feemantle  moved  for  a  new  writ  for  Cambridge, '|!i 
the  room  of  Mr.  Prynne,  who  it  was  contended  had  accepted  an  office 
which  vacated  liis  seat.  Upon  enquiry,  however,  it  was  found — first, 
that  he  had  not  accepted  the  office  in  question  ;  and  next,  if  he  had 
done  so,  that  it  was  one  of  a  nature  not  disqualifying  him  from  sitting, 
in  the  House. 

J  The  number  of  prosecutions  for  selling  unstamped  publications  waa 
also,  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Hume;  and  of  tithe  prosecutions  by  Mr. 
Blamire:  but,  as  we  have  given  some  space  to  these  subjects 
already  in  our  present  number,  it  is  unnecessary  to  offer  our  opinions 
on  them  here.  , . 

^l,The  House  then  went  into  a  Committee  of  Supply  on  the  Miscel- 
laneous Estimates  of  the  year,  all  of  which  were  voted  without  a  di- 
vision, though  long  and  desultory  conversations  occurred  on  many  of 
the  items ;  and  when  the  House  resumed,  which  was  past  mid- 
night, the  third  reading  of  the  London  Package  and  Scavage  Bill  wjls 
moy^d :  ihd  gave  rise  to  some  opposition  and  divisions,  when  at  tbtfefe 
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o'clock  in   the  morning,  there  being-    only  35   members  present,  the 
House  was  counted  out,  and  consequently  adjourned. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  some  portions  of  the  speeches  of 
the  evening : — 

*  The  next  vote  was  for  the  sum  of  £46,050  for  the  repairs,  &c.  of  public 
buildings — for  furniture,  Sec,  for  various  public  offices  and  departments — for 
certain  charges  for  lighting,  watching,  Sec  ,  and  also  for  the  maintenance  and 
repairs  of  Iloyal  palaces  and  works  in  the  Royal  gardens,  heretofore  charged 
upon  the  civil  list. 

'  Mr.  Hume  said  that  this  vote  raised  the  question  as  to  how  many  palaces 
the  country  ought  to  build,  or  ought  to  keep  in  repair.  It  appeared  to  liim 
that  there  were  many  items  in  this  estimate  that  might  be  dispensed  with, — he 
alluded  especially  to  those  charged  for  the  keeping  up  of  palaces  not  necessary 
for  the  accomodation  of  the  Sovereign  and  his  family.  He  would  refer,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  Kew  Palace.  He  did  not  see  the  necessity  there  was  for 
keeping  that  up  as  a  royal  palace.  He  was  aware  tliat  a  portion  of  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  members  of  the  royal  family  ;  but  they  had  princely  incomes,  and 
princely  residences  elsewhere,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  keeping  up  that 
palace  at  the  public  expense  for  their  accommodation.  Then  there  was  Hamp- 
ton-court Palace,  kept  up  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  purpose.  Besides, 
he  should  like  to  know  whether,  when  Buckingham  Fakce  was  finished,  St. 
James's  Palace  was  to  be  kept  up  in  the  same  way  those  palaces  were.  If 
that  should  be  the  case,  the  result  would  be,  that  they  would  then  have  built 
a  new  palace  for  the  Sovereign,  and  they  would  be  put  to  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing the  old  one,  for  which  he  would  have  no  sort  of  use.  In  fact,  the  expense 
of  keeping  those  palaces  in  repair  was  quite  enormous.  First,  there  was 
Windsor  Palace;  then  Kew  Palace  ;  then  Kensington  Palace  ;  then  St.  James's 
Palace;  then  the  Royal  Pavilion  at  Brighton;  and  lastly,  Buckingham 
Palace,  the  building  of  which  had  cost  so  much  ;  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
all  these  the  country  had  to  pay.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  Buckingham 
Palace  and  Windsor  Castle,  he  did  not  think  that  they  were  called  upon  to 
provide  more  residences  for  the  Royal  Family.  Let  those  two  palaces  be 
maintained  in  sufficient  splendour,  but  let  not  the  public  be  burdened  with 
the  expense  of  maintaining  other  palaces  that  were  perfectly  useless.  The 
government,  in  fact,  must  take  some  steps  to  bring  this  estimate  down  to  what 
it  ought  to  be — not  more  than  20,000/.  per  annum.  There  was  no  branch  of 
the  public  expenditure  which  deserved  more  serious  consideration  than  that 
connected  with  the  various  buildings  belonging  to  the  public  offices.  If 
Somerset-house  could  be  made  to  accommodate  all  the  public  officers,  which 
he  believed  it  could  if  the  government  took  care  not  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  as 
they  fell  out  there,  the  public  might  sell  off'lhe  buildings  appropriated  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town  to  the  various  public  offices,  and  thus  get  rid  of  the 
expense  of  keeping  tiiem  in  repair,  and  several  other  expenses  connected  wjth 
them.  It  appeared  to  him,  in  looking  at  this  estimate,  that  by  reducing  the 
palaces  to  their  jjioper  number  and  expenses,  and  by  dispensing  with  a  variety 
of  buildings  tiiat  were  not  required  for  the  public  service,  it  might  be  reduced 
to  about  20,000/.  a-)  ear. 

*  Lord  Din  CANNON  said  that  with  respect  to  Somerset-house,  the  places 
occupied  there  by  official  persons,  as  they  fell  vacant,  were  not  filled  up. 
Nothing  at  present  could  be  done  towards  rendering  it  fit  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  various  public  offices  that  were  now  scattered  in  different  parts  of 
the  town. 

Mr.  Briscoe  said  that  he  was  surprised  at  the  extravagance  of  this  estimate. 
Indeed,  he  had  been  surprised  at  it  year  after  year,  and  he  would  move  for 
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some  reduction  in  it  now  in  order  to  take  the  sense  of  the  house  upon  the 
subject.  He  saw  amongst  other  items  that  the  public  were  charged  with  the 
expence  of  maintaining  the  various  kitchen-gardens  attached  to  the  Royal 
palaces.  Could  not  the  surplus  produce  of  these  gardens  be  sold,  so  as  to 
defray  the  expence  of  them  ?  (A  laugh).  He  begged  to  move  as  an  amendment 
that  the  sum  in  this  estimate  be  reduced  to  £41,050. 

*  Mr.  S.  Rice  would  briefly  state  a  few  facts  to  the  house,  which  would  prove 
that  this  estimate  had  been  framed  upon    the  most    economical  principles. 
In  the  year  1831,  when  the  first  estimate  on  this  subject  was  brought  forward 
by  the  present  government,  the  amount   of  the  vote  was  £66,675.     In  the 
year  1832  that  sum  had  been  reduced  to  £57,357.     In  the  year  1833  it  had 
been  reduced  to  £50,661,  and  the  estimate  now  asked  for  the  current  year 
was  so  low  as  £46,050,     It  appeared,  then,  from  that  statement  that  a  reduc- 
tion to  the  amount  of  £20,000  had  actually  been  made  in  this  estimate  in 
the  course  of  three  years.     Originally  it  was  £66,000,    but  in  consequence 
of  measures   which  had   since  been  adopted    by    his  noble  friend   (Lord 
Duncannon),   it  was   reduced   to  the    amount  he     had   mentioned.     How 
had    that    reduction    been  effected?      His    honorable  friend    the    member 
for   Middlesex  had   on   a   former  vote  referred   to  the  alteration  that  had 
been  made  respecting  the  civil   list;    but   in    no    one   instance     was    the 
effect  of  that  alteration  more  visible  than  with  regard  to  the  present  vote.     At 
the  time  of  the  arrangement  of  the  civil  list,  it  was  maintained  that  the  expen- 
diture connected  with  those  palaces  should  be  specifically  stated,  because  it  wasf 
thought  that,  by  bringing  them  under  the  direct  cognizance  of  the  house  and 
of  government,  a  more  economical  arrangement  might  be  made  with  regard  to 
them.      The  result  of  the  change  that  had  been  made  in  the  civil  li^t  re- 
specting  those  palaces  was,  that,  at  the  time  that  change  had  been  made, 
the  charge  for  them  amounted  to  £39,000.,  and  that  the  same  service  was 
now  performed  for  an  estimate  not  exceeding  £22,670,  so  that  a  reduction  of 
about  £l  6,329,  had  been  made  in  that  portion  of  the  vote.     Such  had  been  the 
result  of  the  arrangements  made  by  his  noble  friend  in  bringing  forward  this 
matter  under  the  review  of  Parliament.    Tiie  honourable  member  for  Surrey  had 
spoken  of  the  surprise  with  which  he  had  over  and  over  again  viewed  the  extrava- 
gance of  this  vote,  and  especially  with  respect  to  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton.  Now 
that  item  had  only  been  introduced  into  this  vote  the  year  before  last.     If  the 
house  would  just  look  to  the  facts  which  he  (Mr.  S.  Rice)  had  stated  to  it  on 
this  subject,  it  would  see  that  the  government  had  applied  itself  as  strictly  as 
possible  to  economize  every  portion  of  the  expenditure  connected  with  this 
estimate.  (Hear,  hear.'i     He  had  one  observation  to  make  as  to  the  number  of 
palaces,  in  reply  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  honourable  member  for  Middle- 
sex,    Government  had  undoubtedly  taken  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  them, 
and  he  would  put  it  to  the  house  whether  the  proprietors  of  great  hereditary- 
mansions  would  like  to  dispose  of  them,  or  allow  them  to  fall  into  decay.     It 
would  not  surely  be  a  particular  act  on  the  part  of  such  hereditary  proprietors 
to  dismantle  those  great  mansions  that  had  descended  to  them  from  their  an- 
cestors ;  and  those  places  having  descended  as  hereditary  mansions  to  the 
Crown,  the  state  should  support  them,  and  not  allow  them  to  fall  into  decay. 
It  was  true  that  when  the  Government  originally  proposed  to  submit  this  item 
of  the  public  expenditure  to  Parliament,  they  were  told  that  Parliament  would 
treat  it  with  a  parsimonious  feeling.     They  rejected  the  idea  then,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  felt  that  Parliament  would,  no  doubt,  desire  that  every 
degree  of  proper  economy  should  be  observed  upon  the  subject,  and  upon 
such  principles  the  present  estimate  had  been  framed.     It  was  surely,  then, 
safer  to  go  with  the  Government  and  vote  for  this  estimate,  than  to  vote  for  the 
capricious  reduction  proposed  by  the  honourable  member  for  Surrey.     What 
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the  Government  had  done  in  this  instance  was  the  best  pledge  they  cpijld 
give  of  what  they  were  determined  to  do  in  future.  (Hear.)  •  ■^*"'^) 

Mr.  CoBBETT  said  that  he  would  not  vote  for  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  honourable  member  for  Surrey,  as  he  would  rather  have  oiie  single 
word  of  promise  from  the  noble  lord  opposite,-  one  single  intimation  from 
him  that  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  reduce  this  expenditure,  than  divide  for 
so  small  a  sum  of  money;  and  he  would  not  vote  for  it  also  for  this  reason, 
that  if  he  voted  for  the  sum  beintr  £5,000  less,  he  should  be  so  far  giving  his 
sanction  to  an  expenditure  of  whicii  he  could  not  altogether  approve. 
.  Of  this  he  was  sure,  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom  who 
would  grudge  the  King  or  the  Royal  family  any  thing  that  was  ne- 
cessary to  tlieir  splendour,  pleasure,  or  magnificence  (hear,  hear):  he 
spoke  of  the  feelings  of  the  people,  because  he  knew  them  to  be  such,  but 
-^nose  feelings  should  not  be  shocked  by  flagrant  expenditure  and  unfeeling 
..waste.  There  was  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom,  not  even  the  poorest  labourer, 
who  would  not  gladly  work  a  day  extra  rather  than  see  St.  James'  Palace  or 
Windsor  Castle  pulled  down.  He  would  not,  however,  say  so  of  Buckingham 
Palace.  No  one  would  complain  of  its  being  pulled  down.  It  was  of  such 
wanton  expenditure  as  that  laid  out  on  the  erection  of  that  palace  that  the 
people  justly 'complained.  There  was  75,000/.  laid  out  upon  it,  while  20,000/. 
was  all  that  was  asked  for  keeping  the  old  palaces  in  repair.  (Mr.  Hume  ob- 
served that  the  sum  referred  to  by  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  was  for  the 
erection  of  the  arch  in  frout  of  the  palace  alone.)  That  fact  went  to  strengthen 
his  argument.  There  was  an  enormous  large  sum  expended  upon  a  heap  of 
marble,  which  he  had  spent  several  mornings  looking  at,  and  he  could  make 
nothing  of  it.  (A  laugh.)  This  75,000/.  amounted  to  a  year's  poor-rates  for 
the  county  of  Bedford,  and  to  the  wages  of  3500  labourers  at  12s.  a-week  for 
12  months.  It  was  monstrous  to  fling  the  public  money  away  in  this  manner. 
It  was  such  things  that  made  the  people  angry  with  the  government.  If  the 
noble  lord  would  pledge  himself  to  reduce  this  expenditure  as  much  as  possi- 
ble in  future,  he  (Mr.  Cobbett)  would  be  content,  and  he  was  sure  so  would 
the  people  too. 

iord  Althorp  said  that  the  hon.  member  having  thrown  it  upon  him  to 
give  a  pledge  on  this  subject,  he  would  only  say  that  he  thought  what  had 
just  been  stated  by  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Cambridge  was  the  best 
pledge  that  government  could  possibly  give  of  its  intention  to  follow  up  the 
principle  of  the  strictest  economy  in  reference  to  this  estimate.  (Hear,  hear.) 
What  ministers  had  done  already  was  a  better  assurance  than  any  promise  he 
could  give  of  what  they  were  determined  to  do  in  future;  and  with  regard  to 
the  building  to  which  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  had  referred,  he  might  be 
perfectly  assured  that  no  such  building  had  ever  been  authorized  by  his  Ma- 
jesty himself,  or  by  any  of  his  present  advisers.     (Hear,  hear.) 

'  Lord  DuNCANNON  said  that  on  a  former  evening  he  had  made  a  statement 
with  respect  to  the  expense  of  this  arch,  and  he  would  now  repeat  what  he  had 
said,  in  order  to  corroborate  what  had  just  fallen  from  his  noble  friend.  He 
then  stated  that  he  had  particularly  inquired  into  the  amount  that  would  be 
required  for  the  finishing  of  this  arch,  and  the  amount  that  would  be  required 
for  the  removal  of  it  altogether,  as  his  Majesty,  entertaining  the  same  views 
that  had  been  expressed  by  honourable  gentlemen  in  that  housf ,  was  anxious 
that  the  public  money  should  not  be  wasted  upon  it,  and  that  it  should  be 
removed,  if  its  removal  would  diminish  the  expenditure.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
(Lord  Duncannon)  then  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Bridport,  that  according  to  an  estimate  which  had  been  prepared 
for  him  on  the  subject,  the  removing  of  this  arch  would  cost  more  than  the 
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finishing  of  it  (a  laugh) — in  fact,  that  it  would  cost  so  large  a  sura  as  £20,000. 
(Hear.)  '  -    •        ,    -:   ,  r,^s 

*  Mr.  C.  Fergusson  said  that  the  house  was  infinitely  indebted  to  the  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Rice)  for  the  statement  he  had  made,  and  if  such  statements 
were  oftener  made  to  the  house  the  public  satisfaction  would  be  greater.  He 
repeated  that  the  house  sliould  be  infinitely  obliged  to  his  hon.  friend  for  the 
,statement  he  had  made.  After  that  statement,  and  after  what  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  lord  (Aithorp),  he  hoped  the  hon.  member  for  Surrey  would  not 
persevere  in  his  motion.  While  he  was  on  his  legs,  he  could  not  help  refer- 
ring to  the  discreditable  and  disgraceful  state  in  which  the  most  magnificent 
hall  in  Europe,  Westminster-hall,  had  been  allowed  to  remain  during  the  last 
seven  years.  (Hear,  hear.)  Westminster-hall  was  included  in  the  present 
estimate,  and  he  trusted  that  before  a  vote  was  taken  on  this  subject  next 
year,  some  steps  would  be  taken  towards  restoring  the  original  simplicity  and 
grandeur  of  that  most  magnificent  apartment.  (Hear,  hear.j  It  was  shame- 
ful that  parts  of  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  such  a  state  of  dilapidation 
and  decay. 

'Lord  DuNCANNON  said  that  Government  had  hitherto  been  prevented  from 
taking  any  steps  on  the  subject  to  which  his  honourable  friend  referred,  in 
consequence  of  certain  alterations  with  respect  to  that  house,  including  also 
Westminster -hall,  having  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  house.  He 
would  now,  however,  promise  that  another  year  should  not  elapse  without 
steps  being  taken  to  put  Westminster-hall  in  a  proper  state  of  renovation  and 
repair.  (Hear.) 

Mr.  Buckingham  lias  given  the  following  notices  of  motions,  which 
are  entered  on  the  books  for  next  session ; 

1.  To  move  for  a  Select  Committee  to  consider  the  whole  of  the  Standing 
Orders,  Rules,  and  Regulations  affecting  the  modes  of  proceeding  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  submit  to  the  House  such  revisions  as  they  may 
think  practicable  for  improving  the  forms,  abridging  the  labours,  and  giving 
greater  certainty,  simplicity,  and  expedition  to  the  general  business  of  the 
country. 

-2.  To  move  a  Resolution  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  National  Debt, 
without  any  increase  to  the  present  burthens  of  the  country,  by  reducing  the 
same  at  the  annual  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  interest  of  each  hundred  pounds, 
of  whatever  stock  it  may  consist,  until  the  whole  amount  shall  become 
extinct. 

3.  To  submit  a  Plan  for  the  Education  of  all  the  Children  of  the  Country, 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  respective  religious  bodies  to  which  their  parents  may 
belong:  and  in  the  case  of  orphans  and  destitute  children  belonging  to  no 
particular  religious  community,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Established  Church. 

4.  To  move  for  the  abrogation  of  any  law,  custom,  or  usage,  by  which  the 
Universities,  Colleges,  and  Public  Institutions  of  Great  Britain,  claim  to  be 
supplied  gratuitously  with  Eleven  Copies  of  every  Work,  however  costly, 
that  may  be  published  within  the  kingdom. 

5.  To  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  all  the  Statutes  that 
limit  the  rate  of  interest  for  money,  commonly  called  the  Usury  laws. 

6.  To  move  for  a  Select  Committee,  to  consider  the  circumstances  under 
which  Mr.  Buckingham  was  banished,  without  trial,  from  India,  and  his 
Property  destroyed  by  the  Government  of  Bengal  subsequently  to  his  leaving 
the  country,  and  to  repoit  their  opinion  as  to  his  claims  to  compensation  to 
the  house. 


THE  FAMILY  ENTERTAINER. 


ON    ORIGINALITY    AND    THE    AFFECTATION    OF    SINGULARITY. 

There  are  but  very  few  in  any  country  entertaining  thought  and  opinions  that 
ought  really  to  be  termed  singular.  For,  although  there  be  nothing  too  absurd 
for  men  to  believe  conjointly  with  others,  tliey  dread  to  embrace  it  alone,  in 
silence  and  solitude.  Men  have  always  thought  and  believed  in  masses,  un- 
der the  standard  of  intellectual  despots,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  fight  in 
masses,  beneath  the  banners  of  political  despots.  Throughout  the  whole 
earth  you  may  observe  opinions  and  ideas,  like  swarms  of  bees,  clustering 
together  upon  particular  spots,  or  as  if,  like  certain  trees  and  plants,  they  were 
indigenous  to  the  soil.  So  that  it  is  not  less  natural  to  a  Hindoo  to  believe  in 
Crishua  and  Brahma,  than  it  is  for  him  to  abstain  from  beef  and  feed  on  rice. 
It  is  reserved  for  one  man  in  many  thousand  years  to  plgn  a  new  root  of 
opinion,  created  by  his  own  solitary  reflections.  There  is  philanthropy,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  greatness  of  mind,  in  conforming  with  prevailing  customs  and 
prejudices  unconquerable,  so  long  as  they  are  indifferent  as  to  vice  or  virtue. 
For  all  opposition  ruffles  the  tranquillity  of  life,  and  love  for  our  species  should 
dispose  us,  unless  when  political  rights  are  concerned,  to  fall  in  with  the  cus- 
toms and  observances  of  our  country,  that  we  may  give  our  neighbours  the 
pleasure,  however  small,  of  our  coutnenance  and  fellowship.  Littleness  of 
mind,  and  intemperate  zeal,  its  usual  concomitant,  are  incapable  of  this  for- " 
bearance.  They  subsist  upon  strife  and  contention.  But  although  singularity, 
as  well  as  the  affectation  of  it,  is  in  general  disagreeable  to  mankind,  they  have 
always  shown  a  disposition  to  admire  it,  under  the  name  of  originality,  in  the 
character  and  productions  of  the  mind.  When  nature  imprints  any  peculiar 
features  on  the  intellect  of  an  individual,  she  always  takes  care  so  to  harmonize 
them  with  each  other,  that  they  appear  rather  the  marks  of  a  new  specie  than 
of  a  monstrous  singularity.  And,  therefore,  real  originality  is  pleasing,  as  the 
common  experience  of  life  sufficiently  proves.  Original  ideas  are  in  fact  the 
proper  dress  of  the  aristocracy  of  intellect,  which  distinguishes  them  from  the 
vulgar,  as  the  rich  brocade,  and  cloth  of  gold,  and  embroidered  vests  of  our 
ancestors,  marked  gentility  of  blood.  All  originality  of  mind  is  singularity; 
but  while  it  keeps  within  the  circle  that  bounds  the  idea  of  the  age,  though 
beating  constantly  about  the  extreme  circumference,  it  is  relished  and  admired. 
It  is  only  when  it  flies  beyound  the  centi-al  attraction  of  fashion,  and  revolves 
in  another  orbit  that  it  becomes  an  object  of  distrust  and  fear,  or  at  least  of 
neglect,  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

A    GOLDEN    RULE. 

In  reflections  on  the  absent,  go  no  farther  than  you  would  go,  if  thpy  were 
present.  "  I  resolve,"  says  Bishop  Beveridge,  "never  to  speak  of  a  man's 
virtues  before  his  face,  nor  of  his  faults  behind  his  back."  A  golden  rule, 
the  observation  of  which,  would  at  one  stroke  banish  from  the  earth  flattery 
and  defiamation. —  Olla  Podrida. 

WIT    AND    JUDGMENT. 

There  are  many,  whose  wit  and  judgment,  like  parallel  lines  never  meet; 
who  are  neither  deficient  in  wit,  nor  destitute  of  judgment.  An  improper 
use  of  the  former,  or  a  temporaiy  absence  of  the  latter,  usually  renders  both 
ineffectual. — Ibid. 

EPIGRAM,    FROM    THE   GREEK. 

On  parent-knee,  a  naked,  new-born  child, 
Weeping  thou  sat'st,  while  all  around  tiiee,  srail'd, 
So  live,  that  sinking  in  thy  last,  long  sleep, 
Calm,  thou  may'st  smile,  while  all  around  thee  ireep. 

Sir  W,  Jones, 
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ON    PRECOCITY"   OF    INTELLECT. 

The  productions  of  precociou?  genius  are  sure  at  first  to  be  overrated  by 
the  public  ;  for  whatever  is  unusual,  excites  wonder, — an  emotion,  as  is  well 
known,  which  always  obscures  its  own  source  and  origin.  Common  sense 
resumes,  'tis  true,  its  empire,  in  the  long  run,  and  either  consigns  the  marvel 
to  oblivion,  (the  usual  consummation,)  or  at  least,  by  dissipating  all  factitious 
and  temporary  interest,  reduces  it  to  a  very  unimportant  thing.  It  is  however 
too  much  the  custom,  on  all  occasions,  to  value  things,  not  according  to  their 
intrinsic  excellence,  (the  only  thing  for  which  they  should  be  valued,)  but  for 
some  circumstance  attending  their  production,  or  connected  with  their  author. 
We  are  shown  a  novel  or  poem  ;  we  read,  and  think  it  nothing  extraordinary. 
But  then  some  critic,  or  some  friend  to  the  author,  starts  up,  and  lets  us  know 
it  was  written  by  a  ploughman;  or  by  a  very  young  boy  or  girl.  We  ex- 
amine the  work  again,  and  immediately  the  case  is  altered.  Thoughts  and 
images,  v^hich  we  carelessly  overlooked  when  seeking  merely  for  the  pleasure 
arising  from  beauty  of  composition,  now  assume,  as  the  politicians  say,  "  An 
imposing  altitude  ;"  and  we  exclaim  as  we  go  along,  "How  wonderful  this-^ 
considering  by  whom  it  was  written  !  " 

Mankind  are  doubtless  very  right  in  encouraging  unfolding  talent,  in  what- 
ever shape  it  appears  ;  but  in  estimating  the  value  of  precocity ,  the  principle  of 
utility  should  be  diligently  kept  in  sight.  Were  it  put  to  us,  whether  we 
would  have  all  the  sunshine  of  the  year,  or  the  brightest  of  it,  poured  upon 
February  and  March,  with  the  certainty  or  the  risk  of  seeing  June  and  July 
cold  and  gloomy,  we  should  certainly  vote  for  leaving  things  as  they  are. 
The  spring  of  life  should  be  like  that  of  the  year,  the  season  of  seeds  and 
blossoms,  not  of  fruit.  Genius  would  be  indeed  divine,  if  it  could  anticipate 
education  and  experience,  and  burst  forth  at  once  complete,  like  Minerva  from 
the  hand  of  Jupiter.  But  as  such  is  not  the  fact,  precocity  appears  in  general 
to  be  a  mortgaging  of  the  riches  of  mankind,  to  make  a  flash  beforehand. 


THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING. 

The  advancement  of  learning  is  impeded  by  the  over  early  and  peremptory 
reduction  of  knowledge  into  arts  and  methods,  which  once  done,  commonly 
sciences  receive  small  or  no  augmentation.  For  as  young  men,  when  they 
knit  and  shape  perfectly,  seldom  grow  to  a  further  stature ;  so  knowledge, 
whilst  it  is  dispersed  into  aphorisms  and  observations  may  grow  and  shoot  up  ; 
but  once  entered  and  comprehended  in  methods  it  may,  perchance,  be  further 
polished  and  fashioned,  and  accommodated  for  use  and  practice,  but  increaseth 
more  in  bulk  and  substance. — Lord  Bacon. 


HISTORY. 

History,  says  the  noble  Baptista  Naniy  is  sued  as  the  witness  or  trust  of  tliose 
that  went  before,  and  the  treasure  of  those  that  shall  come  after  :  not  to  be 
handled  but  as  a  religious  thing,  and  with  great  caution.  The  historian,  taking 
to  himself  an  absolute  dictatorship  over  times,  persons  and  actions,  governs 
fame,  measures  deserts,  penetrates  intentions,  discloses  secrets  ;  is  with  an  un- 
distinguishing  arbitrament  over  kings  and  people,  the  judge  of  ages  past,  and 
master  of  those  to  come  ;  absolves  or  punishes,  deceives  or  instructs.  The 
pen  of  writers  may  be  compared  to  lightning;  because  reputation  is  a  thing  so 
tender,  that  one  dash  makes  illustrious, ^nd  a  little  blot  infamous;  and  the 
censure  of  the  world,  thereupon  is  so  severe,  that  it  consecrates  to  eternity  or 
consigns  to  infamy. — Roger  Coke. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  COMMERCE  WITH  INDIA  AND  CHINA. 
THE  COUNTRY  TRADE. 

Besides  the  direct  trade  to  our  settlements  in  India  and  to  the 
Chinese  Empire,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  capable  of  almost  indefi- 
nite extension,  there  are  other  channels  of  mercantile  adventure  within  . 
the  limits  of  the  Company's  Charter,  now  about  to  be  thrown  open, 
which  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  shipping  and  commercial 
interests  of  this  country.  These  are  familiarly  known  in  India  by  the 
name  of  the  Country  Trade,  a  subdivision  of  which,  viz.  the  Malay 
Trade,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  in  our  account  of  British 
and  American  Commerce  at  Canton. 

The  term  '  Country  Trade,'  in  its  more  limited  acceptation,  is  con* 
fined  to  the  intercourse  between  the  principal  Presidencies  and  the 
inferior  ports  along  the  coast  of  India ;  in  its  larger  sense,  in  addition 
to  this  domestic  traffic,  it  embraces  all  the  relations  of  India  with  the 
neighbouring  countries,  including,  on  the  west,  the  ports  of  Persia  and 
Arabia  ;  on  the  east,  those  of  China,  Cochin-China,  Pegue,  Siam, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Moluccas.  A  brief 
description  of  the  history,  course,  and  progress  of  this  branch  of  trade, 
will,  we  trust,  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  and  will  complete  the 
picture  sketched  in  the  preceding  Numbers  of  The  Parliamentary  Re- 
view of  the  commmercial  wants  and  opportunities  of  India,  China,  and 
the  Eastern  Islands. 

From  the  time  that  the  Portuguese  arrived  in  India  to  within  a  few 
years  of  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  trade  of  Western  India  cen- 
tered at  Surat,  to  the  north  of  Bombay,  and  at  Calicut,  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  The  trade  of  Surat  was  almost  exclusively  carried  on  by 
two  sects  of  Mohammedans,  the  Syrians  and  the  Boras,  the  former  of 
whom  were  emigrants  from  Syria,  the  latter  from  the  country  of  the 
Afghans.  That  of  Calicut  was  in  the  hands  of  another  sect  of  Mo« 
hammedans,  called  the  Moplars,  who  were  descendants  of  the  Arabs. 
The  principal  exports  were  originally  of  manufactured  goods  and  raw 
produce  to  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs;  but,  about  the  year  1780, 
a  famine  afflicted  China,  which  induced  the  Government  of  Pekin  to 
direct,  by  an  imperial  edict,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  lands  Hf' 
which  cotton  had  until  then  been  grown,  should  be  devoted  to  the  cuU 
tivation  of  grain.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  edict  was-^ 
sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton,  and  great  encouragement  to  its  pfd- 
duction  in  the  countries  which  had  relations  with  China.  Surat,  for 
many  years,  exported  annually  for  that  market  twenty-five  thousand 
bales;  but,  owing  to  the  danger  of  its  port  during  the  south-west 
monsoon,  and  the  decline  of  enterprise  and  wealth  among  the  Mus- 
sulman merchants,  the  cotton  trade  afterwards  settled  at  Bombay. 

After  the  decline  of  the  Syrians,  and  the  Boras,  rose  the  Parsees,  a  . 
slirewd.  active,  intelligent  race,  who  speedily  engrossed  almost  tW . 
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whole  trade  of  Western  India,  and  attained  great  respectability  and 
opulence.  The  Parsees,  besides  their  own  speculations,  shared  in 
almost  all  the  adventures  of  the  pAiropeans.  Of  the  latter,  those  who 
became  members  of  mercantile  houses  had  mostly  been  pursers  of 
Indiamen,  and  captains  of  ships  in  the  country  trade,  who  were  induced 
to  form  establishments  at  Bombay  by  the  knowledge  of  Indian  com- 
merce they  had  acquired  in  the  course  of  repeated  voyages  to  the  ports 
of  India,  China,  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs,  and  the  Archipelago. 
The  Parsees  were,  at  first,  employed  by  the  Europeans  as  brokers ;  but 
they  soon  became  partners  in  most  of  their  foreign  speculations,  and 
many  great  events  contributed,  during  the  war,  to  advance  the  opulence 
of  the  merchants  of  Bombay.  Of  these,  the  principal  was  the  sudden 
rise  in  the  rate  of  freights,  occasioned  by  the  demand  for  transports, 
and  the  deficiency  of  tonnage  required  for  the  Company's  China  trade, 
arising  from  the  conversion  of  ships  formerly  in  their  employment  into 
vessels  of  v^ar.  To  supply  this  deficiency,  large  country  ships  were 
engaged  at  Bombay,  at  the  exorbitant  freight  of  £35  per  ton;  and  the 
impulse  thus  given  to  the  shipping  interests  was  the  cause  of  great 
prosperity  at  that  Presidency.  Until  the  admission  of  the  free  mer- 
chants, in  1813,  the  trade  of  Western  India  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  Moplars  to  the  south,  and  the  Parsees  and  Europeans  at  Bombay. 
The  [principal  export  of  the  former  was  of  pepper  and  piece  goods ; 
of  the  latter,  cotton  wool,  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Surat,  in 
the  districts  on  the  Nerbudda,  in  Guzerat,  and  in  Cutch.  Since  the 
year  1813,  there  has  not  been  much  perceptible  variation  in  the 
nature  of  the  exports  of  Indian  produce  from  Western  India,  but  a 
very  considerable  trade  of  transit  in  our  manufactures  has  grown  up, 
and  Bombay  has,  in  fact,  become  the  emporium  of  British  merchandise 
for  all  the  countries  lying  between  Cape  Comorin  and  the  Channel  of 
Mozambique. 

Bengal,  though  possessing  few  good  harbours,  is  very  advanta- 
geously situated  for  foreign  trade.  Between  it  and  the  numerous 
ports  and  settlements  on  both  coasts  of  Hindoostan,  and  particularly 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  extensive  and  very  profitable  commerce  was 
once,  and  might  now  be,  carried  on. 

On  the  East  it  borders  on  Assum  and  the  dominions  of  Ava  ;  the  for- 
mer of  which  it  supplies  with  salt,  and  from  the  latter  receives  teak 
timber  for  .ship-building  and  domestic  use.  It  has  also  extensive  re- 
lations with  China  and  the  Eastern  Islands  for  the  sale  of  saltpetre, 
opium,  and  piece  goods ;  as  also  with  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs 
and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Indian 
trade,  the  exports  of  Bengal  to  our  settlements  on  the  Eastern  coast 
of  Hindoostan,  including  the  Northern  Circars  and  Coromandel,  that 
is,  from  Palmiras  to  Cape  Comorin,  consisted  of  grain  and  pulse,  su- 
gar, saltpetre,  molasses,  ginger,  pepper,  and  other  articles  of  supe- 
rior value,  which  were  exchanged  for  salt,  red-woods,  fine  long  cloths, 
izarees,  and  chintz;  the  balance  being  remitted  in  specie,  or  absorbed 
by  drafts  or  bills,  drawn  by  the  Madras  Presidency  on  the  Government 
of  Calcutta.     The  competition  of  the  Free    Traders,   by    the    Act    of 
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1813,  has  made  less  alteration  in  this  branch  of  the  country  track 
than  in  any  other  department  of  Indian  traffic.  The  privileges  con-' 
ceded  by  that  Act  were  limited  to  the  three  ports  of  Bombay,  Madras, 
and  Calcutta  ;  and  the  inconvenience  of  that  restriction  in  respect  of 
British  manufactures  was  less  felt  on  the  Eastern  than  the  Western 
coast  of  Hindoostan.  The  chief  impediment  to  the  trade  between 
Bengal,  Coromandel,  and  Malabar  is  the  impolitic  prohibition  of  salt. 

Salt,  as  has  been  recently  shewn,  is  made  an  object  of  monopoly  by 
the  Indian  Government.  The  salt  used  by  the  Indians  is  of  four  de- 
scriptions :  First  there  is  little  a  rock-salt  used,  imported  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  the  countries  on  the  western  frontier  of  India.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  provinces  use  salt  obtained  by  solar  evapo- 
ration, from  certain  salt  lakes.  In  Bengal,  the  salt  commonly  used  is 
produced  by  boiling  the  dirty  and  slimy  brine  of  the  pestiferous  marshes 
at  the  estuary  of  the  Ganges.  The  inhabitants  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Peninsula  use  fine  bay  salt,  manufactured  on  the  coasts  of  Mala- 
bar and  Coromandel.  The  two  last  only  are  objects  of  monopoly  ;  the 
others,  of  ordinary,  but  heavy,  taxation.  The  Bengal  salt  is  procured 
by  a  hasty  evaporation,  through  a  miserable  process,  and  costs  about 
53s.  per  ton.  It  is  computed  that  about  125,000  labourers  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  commodity,  although  the  whole  quantity 
produced  is  only  151,000  tons;  that  is,  the  labour  of  one  man, 
from  November  to  June,  the  whole  manufacturing  season,  is  equal  to 
the  production  of  only  a  single  ton  of  salt.  These  labourers  are  in  a 
virtual  state  of  slavery,  every  man  of  them  being  in  debt  to  the  East 
India  Company,  inextricably  and  for  life,  and  not  daring  to  engage  in 
any  other  employment,  by  "  express  law."  A  very  considerable  num- 
ber, according  to  the  official  return,  are  yearly  devoured  by  tigers,  and 
and  a  much  greater  carried  off  by  dysenteries  and  fevers.  A  small 
quantity  of  the  fine  bay  salt  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar  is  allowed  to 
be  imported  into  Bengal  by  special  licence,  and  this  also  is  monopo- 
lised. The  whole  population  subject  to  the  monopoly,  in  Bengal,  is 
estimated  at  thirty  millions  :  the  consumption  of  salt,  therefore,  for 
man,  beast,  and  the  arts,  is  only  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  pounds  per 
head  per  annum  !  The  effect  of  the  monopoly  is,  to  keep  the  produce 
of  salt  stationary,  while  it  is  admitted,  that  the  population,  and  even 
the  wealth,  of  the  coiuitry,  is  increasing.  As  to  the  taxation  which 
it  produces,  it  is  sometimes  as  low  as  300  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  as 
high  as  500  ;  for  fluctuation  and  uncertainty  are  among  the  other 
blessings  of  the  system. 

Let  us  see  the  advantage  that  would,  accrue  from  getting  rid  of  this 
nuisance.  The  price  of  salt,  obtained  by  the  cheap  process  of  solar 
evaporation,  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar,  is  about 
6s.  6d.  per  ton,  or  about  one-eighth  part  of  the  Bengal  prices.  Supe- 
rior salt  to  that  of  Bengal  may  now  be  had  at  Liverpool  for  9s.  per 
ton,  or  nearly  one-sixth  part  of  the  price  of  Bengal  salt.  The  Mala- 
bar salt  is  excluded  from  the  consumption  of  Bengal,  because  the-^ 
quantity  admissible  is  expressly  limited  ;  and  because,  before  quit*^^ 
ting  the  place  of  manufacture,  it  is  already  taxed  through  the  local 
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menopoly  there.  As  to  English  salt,  it  is  charged  with  a  prohibitory- 
duty  of  81.  per  ton  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  duty  of  between  1600  and  1700 
per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost.  This  is  encouraging  free  trade  with  a 
Tengeance  !  The  contingency  was  not  provided  for  in  the  Charter ; 
but  the  Local  Government  of  India,  in  great  alarm  for  its  privileges, 
hastened  for  relief  to  the  home  authorities,  and  speedily  obtained  it 
in  the  prohibiting  duty  just  quoted. 

In  a  free  trade,  with  moderate  duties,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  either 
a  better  and  more  economical  system  for  the  manufacture  of  Bengal 
salt  must  be  pursued,  or  foreign  salt  must  supersede  it :  the  latter  will 
most  probably  be  the  case,  on  account  of  the  great  insalubrity  and 
natural  unsuitableness  of  the  situations  in  which  it  is  manufactured. 
In  this  case  125,  000  labourers,  and  a  population  of  probably  not 
less  than  half  a  million  of  people,  will  be  emancipated  from  a  real 
slavery,  and  their  services  will  be  instantly  available,  where  they  are 
most  required,  in  clearing  and  cultivating  the  thinly-peopled,  unheal- 
thy, but  rich  and  extensive  fens  which  fonn  the  estuaries  of  the  great 
rivers,  and  which  are  now  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say,  that  cheap  salt  will  be  an  especial  blessing,  in  a  country 
where  the  inhabitants,  living  on  an  insipid  vegetable  diet,  consider  it 
peculiarly  a  necessary  of  life.  It  will  not  be  rating  the  increase  too 
high,  at  eighteen  pounds  a  head  per  annum,  for  the  present  popula- 
tion :  it  will  in  all  likelihood,  be  a  great  deal  more  ;  for  not  only  will 
the  consumption  be,  as  usual,  greatly  enhanced  by  a  lower  price,  but 
the  use  of  foreign  salt  will,  in  this  case,  extend  to  countries  from 
which  the  present  supply  is  excluded  by  its  dearness  and  badness. 
This  will  add  above  200,000  tons  yearly  to  the  import  trade  of  the 
Bengal  provinces,  a  greater  immediate  improvement  in  our  trading  and 
shipping  interests  than  can  well  be  contemplated  from  any  local  mea- 
sure whatever. 

It  IS  impossible  to  imagine  countries  better  circumstanced?  for  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  than  Bengal  and  the  southern  provinces  of  our 
dominions,  or  that  naturally  stand  in  more  need  of  each  other's  assistance. 
Bengal  is  a  great  grain  country,  without  any  natural  supply  of  salt, 
except  the  bad  and  imperfect  one  furnished  by  the  muddy  estuary  of 
the  Granges.  The  supply  of  a  territory  of  full  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  square  miles,  and  for  thirty  millions  of  people,  is  drawn  from 
about  two  hundred  miles  of  a  noisome,  unhealthy,  and  almost  inaccessi- 
ble coast.  The  southern  provinces  are  generally  sterile,  and  subject 
to  frequent  dearths  and  famines ;  but  from  the  soil  and  climate,  they 
are  peculiarly  suited  for  the  production  of  a  cheap  and  ample  supply 
af  salt,  the  very  commodity  which  the  former  country  stands  in  so 
much  need  of.  Even  under  the  present  restricted  system,  they  furnish 
yearly  to  Bengal  about  26,000  tons.  The  shipping  at  present  engaged  in 
carrying  this  salt  to  Bengal,  and  grain  to  the  Coromandel  coast, 
amounting  to  several  hundreds,  are  almost  exclusively  Native  vessels, 
of  such  wretched  construction  and  outfit,  that  they  can  make  but  a  sin- 
gle voyage  a  year.  In  a  free  trade  England  will,  no  doubt,  supply  a. 
great  deal  of  the  salt  required  in  the  Bengal  provinces,  and  her  ship- 
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ping  will,  at  all  events,  participate   in  the  coasting  trade  of  India,  as 
connected  with  this  branch  of  trade. 

From  this  slight  sketch,  to  the  accuracy  of  which  there  are  thou- 
sands to  testify,  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  injury  to 
fair  commerce,  and  the  interests,  comforts,  and  happiness  of  the  Native 
inhabitants,  which  is  inflicted  by  the  monopoly,  and  the  exclusion  of 
European  commerce  and  settlement.  Let  him  imagine  the  Legislature 
of  this  country  confining  the  manufacture  of  salt,  for  the  whole  con- 
sumption of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  a  few  miles  of  damp,  rainy,  and 
unhealthy  coast,  where  it  would  be  conducted  to  the  greatest  possible 
disadvantage,  and  to  the  exclusion,  except  in  driblets,  of  the  produce 
of  other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  where  it  could  be  produced 
at  a  sixth  or  an  eighth  part  of  the  cost ;  let  him  imagine  nearly  a 
total  exclusion  of  foreign  salt,  required  in  curing  fish  and  meat ;  let 
him  imagine  a  monopoly,  by  the  Government,  of  the  whole  consump- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  which  shall  enhance  the  first  cost  four,  five,  six, 
or  seven  fold  ;  let  him  imagine  the  best  portion  of  the  capital,  ship- 
ping, and  enterprise  of  the  country  excluded  from  the  trade  in  salt, — 
and  still  he  will  have  a  very  inadequate  and  imperfect  notion  of  the 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  Indian  salt  monopoly. 

Next  to  the  coasting  trade  to  Coromandel,  we  place  that  to  the  East 
India  Islands  and  China,  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  In  this  trade, 
the  great  article  of  Indian  export  is  opium.  This  drug  has  ever  been 
in  great  request  among  the  Eastern  nations,  and  particularly  the  Malays. 
The  people  of  China  are  equally  addicted  to  its  use  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing its  strict  prohibition  by  the  Government,  large  quantities  are 
annually  smuggled  to  the  Celestial  Empire  by  the  East  India  Company. 

From  the  British  dominions,  and  other  portions  of  India,  there  are 
exported  to  China,  the  adjacent  countries  on  the  continent,  and  the 
Indian  Islands,  yearly,  about  12,500  chests  of  opium,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  about  1,750,000  lbs.  ;  this  is  exchanged,  in  the  countries  in 
question,  to  the  annual  value  of  about  three  millions  sterling.  The 
consumers,  besides  using  opium  medicinally,  use  it  also  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  we  use  claret,  brandy,  &:c.  The  good  people  of 
England  have  a  prejudice  against  opium-eating  and  opiiun-smoking  : 
they  associate  these  practices  with  running  mucks  and  other  horrid 
offences,  with  which  they  have  no  more  to  do  than  with  horse 
sheep  stealing.  The  worthy  and  well  meaning  abettors  of  this  preji 
dice  should  understand  that  the  Chinese,  who  consume  three-fourths 
all  the  quantity  to  which  we  have  alluded,  never  run  a  muck,  and  ai 
the  most  industrious,  the  most  sober,  and,  upon  the  whole,  even  thi 
most  moral  people  of  the  Indies.  The  East  India  Company,  howevei 
takes  advantage  of  the  prejudice,  such  as  it  is,  and,  while  it  pocket 
about  a  million  sterling  yearly  in  encouraging  the  alleged  immorality^ 
makes  it  the  pretext  for  continuing  a  grievous  monopoly  equally  inji 
rious  to  trade  as  to  agriculture.  Opium,  under  the  Native  Govern- 
ment of  India,  was  grown  indiscriminately  wherever  there  was  soi| 
and  climate  suitable  for  its  culture  :  in  its  old  provinces,  the  East  Ir 
dia  Company  forbade  its  culture,  except  in  two  districts  ;  they  paid  the 
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cultivator  about  141.  per  cUest,  and  this  chest  they  sold  at  a  price 
which,  for  some  years  back,  has  seldom  been  under  2001.,  and  occa- 
sionally reached  4001.  The  quantity  produced  under  this  system  had 
varied  very  little  for  thirty  years.  Mattei-s  went  on  very  smoothly, 
and  the  monopoly  was  declared  to  be  perfectly  just  and  judicious,  un- 
til some  unforeseen  and  untoward  events  took  place.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  introduction  of  Turkey  opium  into  China  and  the  Indian 
Islands  by  the  Americans.  The  yearly  import  of  this  article  by  these 
interlopers  may  be  estimated  at  the  value  of  £200,000.  The  East 
India  Company  took  alarm  lest  any  British  subject  should  benefit  by 
this  branch  of  trade  ;  and  with  the  consent  of  the  authorities  in  En- 
gland, always  readily  granted  upon  such  occasions,  they  imposed  a 
prohibitory  duty  on  all  foreign  opium  of  24s.  per  lb.,  if  imported 
in  British  bottoms,  and  of  48s.,  if  imported  in  foreign  ones ;  a 
duty,  in  the  first  case,  of  four  and  twenty  fold  the  prime  cost  of  the 
article,  and  in  the  second,  of  double  that  amount !  The  effect  is  as 
complete  a  monopoly  to  the  Americans,  as  the  Americans  could  desire. 

The  next  untoward  event  was  the  discovery  that  opium,  as  an  article 
of  free  culture,  was  produced  in  certain  of  the  provinces  ceded  to  us 
lately  by  the  Mahrattas.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation  pro- 
duced by  the  unhappy  discovery  that  the  new  country  was  of  such  pecu- 
liar fertility ;  for  none  but  the  most  fertile  will  produce  the  drug.  It 
was  found  the  free  trader  gave  the  cultivator  £60  for  the  same  quantity 
that  the  Company  gave  £14  for.  The  Company  resolved  upon  secur-. 
ing  the  monopoly ;  and  the  consequences  are  sufficiently  amusing  and 
instructive.  The  cultivators  and  proprietors  of  the  conquered  provinces 
had  swords  in  their  hands,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  to  receive  £14  for 
what  was  worth  £60.  The  Company,  therefore,  commenced  a  compe- 
tition with  the  private  merchant,  giving  larger  prices  than  ever ;  and, 
in  the  hopeful  project  of  driving  all  competitors  out  of  the  market,  ex 
pended,  in  one  year,  (1822-2^3,)  between  £600,000  and  £700,000^ 
sterling.  Before  this  undertaking,  the  whole  produce  of  Malwa,  the 
acquisition  in  question,  was  about  one  thousand  chests  a  year:  compe- 
tition has  multiplied  it  seven-fold  in  less  than  five  years. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  thirty  years,  the  Company,  although  avowedly 
desirous,  had  not,  on  the  monopoly  system,  been  able  to  raise  the 
quantity  in  their  old  provinces  by  a  single  chest :  this  is  not  all ;  free 
competition  has  not  only  augmented  the  quantity,  but  improved  the 
quality  of  the  Malwa  opium.  A  chest  of  Malwa  opium  used  to  sell  in 
China  for  750  dollars  only,  when  Bengal  sold  for  1000  dollars;  it  is 
now  in  the  higher  estimation  of  the  two  ;  nay,  for  that  matter,  the  mo- 
nopoly system  had  produced  such  a  deterioration  in  what  used  to  be  the 
best  description  of  the  latter,  that,  by  recent  accounts,  it  was  selling  at 
the  rate  of  140  dollars  per  chest  less  than  the  Malwa.  This  is  enough 
to  put  monopolies  out  of  fashion.  The  export  and  import  trade,  carried 
on  by  the  British  dominions  through  this  single  article,  is  six  millions 
sterling.  What  might  it  not  be,  if  capital  and  industry  had  free  and 
legitimate  scope  ?  Even  the  revenue,  which  for  many  years  has  been 
at  best  stationary,  or,  indeed,  rather  declining,  might,  through  a  sys- 
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tem  of  fair  and  moderate  taxation,  be  improved,  naturally  augmenting^ 
in  the  ratio  of  augmented  trade  and  culture.  There  is  certain  ground 
for  supposing  that  this  would  be  the  inevitable  result,  for  the  con- 
sumption yearly  increases  every  where,  but  especially  in  China ;  and 
cf  this,  if  it  were  an  evil,  which  it  is  not,  the  Company  must  not  com- 
plain, for  they  are  already  the  abettors  of  this  policy,  and  gain  largely 
by  their  connivance.  When  the  monopoly  was  complete,  the  yearly- 
consumption  of  the  last  named  country  used  to  be  reckoned  at  two 
thousand  five  hundred  chests,  valued  at  about  two  millions  and  a  half 
of  dollars ;  and  on  monopoly  principles,  it  was  deemed  stationary,  and 
fixed  for  ever.  Turkey  and  Malwa  opium  having  been  introduced,  it 
rose,  in  1821,  to  live  thousand  chests  ;  in  1824,  to  six  thousand  five 
hundred;  and  in  1826,  to  upwards  of  ten  thousand,  worth  eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

In  the  very  interesting  and  able  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago 
by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  a  detailed  account  may  be  found  of  the  commercial 
relations  between  India  and  the  islands.  To  that  work  we  beg  to 
refer  those  of  our  readers  who  would  combine,  in  this  inquiry,  enter- 
tainment and  instruction.  We  have,  however,  for  the  information  of 
those  whose  Asiatic  researches  are  confined  to  these  pages,  selected 
those  articles  of  which  the  greatest  value  appears  to  have  been 
exported,  and  we  find  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  the  produce 
of  British  industry. 

Abstract  of  a  Statement  of  the  Value  of  Merchandise  exported  from  Bengal, 
Fort  St.  George,  and  Bombay  respectively,  to  the  Eastern  Islands,  &c.,  in 
the  following  Years.  (Extracted  from  the  lleports  of  External  Commerce 
from  Bengal,  Fort  St.  George,  and  Bombay.) 


Description  of  Merchandise. 


Sugar,  Sugar  Candy,  Cocoa  } 

Nuts,  &c S 

Opium 

Indigo •     • 

Copper  and  Copper  Nails    . 

Iron  and  Steel 

Ironmongery,  Braziery,  Sec.  . 
Cutlery  and  Hardware  .  • 
Glass  and  Earthenware  .  • 
Cabinet  Ware,  &c.  .  •  • 
Carriages,  Sadlery,&c.  •  • 
Wine,  Spirits,  8<c.  .  •  • 
Canvas  and  Vittrey  .  •  • 
Wearing  Apparel,  Ilaber-  ) 
dashery,  Hosiery,  Perfu-  > 

mery,  &c } 

Woollens 

Cotton  and  Cotton  Yarn 

Piece  Goods 

Sundries  (Europe)      .     .     . 


1814-15. 


Rupees. 


1815-16. 


Rupees 


1,71,856    2,57,653 


19,3.5,017 

2,68,650 

45,458 

1,54,104 

15,129 

22,327 

17,047 

5,568 

24,140 

4,25,436 

98,999 

1,07,861 

19,620 

4,02,903 

44,17,503 

84,099 


24,21,702 

4,32,987 

77,569 

l,4i,846 

34,371 

7,807 

45,195 

16,048 

35,141 

2,93,720 

99,093 

1,10,755 

59,434 

5,57,340 

45,01,842 

62,763 


1816-17. 

Rupees. 

2,86,370 

19,11,288 
3,93,984 

18,397 
1,42,209 

22,028 

15,348 
1 7,750 
17,307 
2,17,35  ^ 
67,576 

1,15,371 

13,526 

3,14,129 

44,49,921 

1,11,998 


1817-18 

Rupees. 


1,02,226 

17,89,350 

5,872 

20,4,]  2 

1,43,899 

18,517 

35,964 
17,017 
35,009 
2,67,654 
69,127 

95,026 

20,054 

3,76,511 

45,49,702 

2,27,113 
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>  This  abstract  is  taken  from  the  official  accounts  presented  to  Par- 
liament in  1821,  and  is  in  complete  unison  with  the  description  of 
the  intelligent  author  above-mentioned.  He  says,  '  The  principal 
kinds  of  cotton  goods  in  demand  are  chintzes,  or  printed  cottons, 
white  cottons,  cambrics,  handkerchiefs,  and  velvets.  The  colours 
preferred  are  red  and  green,  and,  next  to  these,  yellow  and  brown. 
The  patterns  must  not  be  large,  and  the  favourite  figures  are  running 
flowers.  The  quality  most  suited  to  the  market,  is  what  costs  at  Man- 
chester Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  yard.  The  Bandana  handkerchiefs,  manufac- 
lured  at  Glasgow,  have  long  superseded  the  genuine  ones,  and  are 
consumed  in  large  quantities  both  by  Natives  and  Chinese.  Woollens 
are  an  article  of  considerable  and  increasing  demand  among  the 
Indian  Islanders.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  error  than  to  imagine 
that  this  description  of  fabric  is  unsuitable  to  the  climate  and  habits 
of  the  peo])le.  In  countries  upon  the  equator  it  is  an  object  of  com- 
fort throughout  the  year, — from  the  frequency  of  rains,  on  account  of 
the  land  and  sea  breezes,  and  the  prevalence  of  elevated  tracts  of  land. 
Of  all  articles  of  import  into  the  Indian  Islands,  iron  is  the  most 
valuable.  It  is  imported  into  the  Archipelago,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  and  in  the  forai  of  steel.  These  countries  have  hardly  any 
iron  of  their  own  ;  and  for  this  commodity,  so  indispensable  to  their 
comfort,  and  indeed  existence  as  civilized  communities,  they  are  in- 
debted to  strangers.  Plated  ware,  glass  and  earthen  ware,  fire-arms, 
ammunition,  &c.,  are  all  in  great  request. 

The  return  in  merchandise  for  this  export  of  Indian  produce  and 
British  manufactures,  is  of  a  very  various  description.  Sago,  vegetable 
oils,  pepper,  coffee,  spices,  tobacco,  camphor,  benzoin  or  frankin- 
cense, dragon's  blood,  damar,  or  resin,  ebony,  cordage,  teak  timber, 
are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  as  the  chief  vegetable  productions. 
Of  the  animal  products,  are  liorns  and  hides,  ivory,  feathers,  lac,  bees' 
wax,  dried  fish,  sharks'  fins,  tortoise  shell,  pearls,  pearl  oysters,  and 
shells.  The  minerals  are  tin,  gold,  iron,  copper,  diamonds,  sulphur, 
and  salt.  On  reference  to  our  abstract  of  imports,  it  %vill  be  seen,  that 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  returns  from  the  islands  consists 
of  treasure.  In  a  direct  trade  with  Europe,  these  islands  do  not,  at 
present,  possess  the  materials  for  a  return  cargo,  and  the  prospects  of 
English  mercliants  in  this  quarter  cannot  much  improve  until  the  spice 
trade  is  released  from  the  monopoly  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  tea  trade 
from  the  fetters  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter,  which  will  now 
soon  take  place. 

The  trade  between  the  three  Presidencies  and  Canton  is  also  of 
considerable  importance,  not  only  on  account  of  the  shipping  which  it 
employs,  but  also  as  indicative  of  the  wants  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
Having  recently  noticed  the  English  and  American  tmde  at  Canton, 
it  is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  say  more,  than  that  the  cargoes  of 
the  country  traders  are  nearly  of  the  same  description  as  those  of  the 
Americans;  and  that,  since  the  opening  of  the  private  trade,  a  large 
portion  of  British  manufactures  entered  at  the  Presidencies  have  been 
re-exported  to  China.  » 
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.  This  trade  is  carried  on  by  special  permission  from  the  Company's 
Governments;  and  we  learn  from  Mr.  Mitchell,  vvlio  was  engaged  in 
it  during  his  residence  at  Bombay,  that  the  grant  or  refusal  of 
licenses  is  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  Company's  own  adventures  ; 
that  they,  in  fact,  admit  or  exclude  competition  just  as  it  suits  their 
purpose.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  in  an  account  of  the  value  and 
quantity  of  cargoes  imported  from  India  to  Canton,  in  1819,  taken 
from  the  records  of  the  Company's  factory,  no  mention  is  made  of 
British  manufactures.  The  largest  item,  however,  is  the  last,  viz., 
'Estimated  value  of  goods,  of  which  no  account  can  be  obtained.'  And, 
in  the  preceding  year,  '  Sundry  articles,  of  wh'ch  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  accounts.'  What  the  nature  of  this  anonymous  merchandize 
may  be,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  ;  but  the  motive  for  the  obscurity 
is  not  so  obvious.  Throughout  the  accounts  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, there  is  a  studied  confusion  of  the  trades  to  India  and  China. 
The  ambiguity  above-mentioned  may  possibly  be  unintentional ;  but 
when  the  account  in  v.hich  it  appears  was  drawn  up,  tlie  relative  ad- 
vantage to  the  Company  of  disparaging  the  consumption  of  British 
goods  in  India  or  China  was  by  no  means  clear.  Were  these  general 
terms  adopted  in  prudent  precaution,  as  an  apology  for  concealment? 
We  should  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  our  own  question  in  the 
affirmative,  were  it  not  for  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  high  charac- 
ter of  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  presided  at  the  Canton  Factory. 
We  owe  it,  also,  to  the  Company  to  say,  that  the  capricious  refusal  of 
a  license  to  the  country  traders  has  not,  of  late  years,  been  a  general 
complaint ;  and,  indeed,  we  are  not  aware  that  the  charge  has  been 
explicitly  preferred  by  any  one  but  Mr.  Mitchell.  That  gentleman's 
^^opportunities  of  knowledge  have  not  been  very  recent,  nor  very  ex- 
"tended  ;  in  other  respects,  he  is  a  witness  above  all  exct^ption. 

W^ant  of  space  compels  us  to  omit  many  facts  connected  with  the 
growth  and  condition  of  the  Country  Trade,  which  are  curious  and 
instructive  ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  a  short  sketch  of 
.ship-building  business  in  India,  as  it  exemplifies,  perha})s  more  than 
any  other  branch  of  manufacture,  the  opportunities  of  extended  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Bengal  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

In  the   short  account   we  have   given  of  the   trade    of  Bombay,  we 
have  noticed  tlie   prodigious  stimulus   given  to  the  prosperity  of  that 
'^'Presidency  by  the  sudden   demands  on  her  dock-yards  during  the  war. 
^'"^Among  the  Parsees  are   to  be  found  some  of  the  best  ship-builders 
^'in  the  world,  and  vessels  have  been  launched  by  tliem  superior  to  any 
constructed  in  England,      Ship-building  in  Bengal  is  comparatively  of 
recent  date  ;  and,  before  tlie   year  1 780,  the  country  trade  of  Bengal 
was  sup])lied  by  shipping  from  the  ports  of   Surat,  Bombay,  Damaun, 
and  Pegu,  by   .ships  of  European   build,  and  by  wretched  craft  called 
'  dowes,' belonging   to,   and  navigated  by.  Natives.     The  famine  pfo- 
duced  in  the  Carnatic  l)y   the  invasion    of  Hyder  AH,  first  gave  rise  to 
this  noble   and  useful   art   in  the   Hooghley.     The   extraordinary  de- 
mand thereby  created  for  tonnage  for  the  transportation  of  grain,  and 
supplies  of  troops  and  stores,  to  our  settlements  in  Coromandel,  raised 
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the  price  of  freight  to  such  an  enormous  height,  that  it  roused  the 
attention  of  ahnost  every  person  in  the  remotest  degree  connected 
with  commerce,  to  share  in  tlie  profitable  traffic.  Ships  not  being 
procurable  from  other  quarters,  in  any  proportion  to  the  demand 
individuals  then  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  their  construc- 
tion. The  iirst  attempts  were  made  in  the  Sund^rbunds  a.\  Ch'tta- 
gong  and  at  Sylhet,  These  be  ng  built  of  green  timber,  soon  ran  to 
decay,  and  caused  a  strong  prejudice  against  Bengal  ships.  Of  late 
years,  however,  this  bus"ness  has  been  confined  to  Calcutta.  The 
materials  employed  consist  of  teak  timber  from  Pegu,  and  Saul  and 
Sissoo,  from  Oude,  and  the  forests  on  the  hills  which  form  the  north- 
ern boundaries  of  Bengal.  Large  quantities  of  timber  also  are  annu- 
ally brought  down  through  the  rivers  Purnea  to  the  Ganges,  from  the 
forests  of  Morang,  and  from  those  in  the  north-west  districts  of  Bahar. 
Ship-building  has  now  become  a  very  considerable  branch  of  manufac- 
ture ;  but  a  great  number  of  vessels  of  small  burthen  navigate  the 
^^hallovv  inlets  along  the  coast,  which  are  still  of  very  miserable  mate- 
Hals  and  construction,  and  might  be  very  advantageously  supplanted 
by  the  unemployed  tonnage  of  Great  Britain. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  complete  this  account  of  the 
Indian  Country  Trade  by  a  general  view  of  the  commerce  between 
the  three  Presidencies  and  the  Gulfs  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  coasts  washed  by  those  seas,  the  extensive  regions  connect- 
ed with  them  and  Western  India,  are  of  ancient  date  ;  but  their  in- 
tercourse with  Bengal  was,  twenty  years  ago,  comparatively  of  minor 
extent.  During  that  time,  the  exports  from  Calcutta  have  progres- 
sively increased,  and  they  now  considerably  exceed  in  amount  those 
of  the  other  Presidencies.  Our  limits,  however,  oblige  us  to  defer 
the  details  of  this  traffic  ;  and  we  do  so  with  the  less  regret,  because 
that  portion  of  it  which  centres  at  Bombay  has  been  recently  treated 
of  in  this  Publication. 


DIFFERENT   INCITEMENTS    TO    THE    ACQUIREMENT    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

Men  have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and  knowledge,  sometimes  for  orna- 
ment and  reputation ;  sometimes  upon  a  natural  curiosity  and  inquisitive 
appetite ;  sometimes  to  entertain  tlieir  minds  with  variety  and  delight ;  and 
sometimes  to  enable  them  to  victory  of  wit  and  contradiction  ;  and  most  times 
for  lucre  and  profession  ;  and  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a  true  account  of  their 
gift  of  reason,  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  man  ;  as  if  there  were  sought  in  know- 
ledge a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching  and  restless  spirit;  or  a  terrace, 
for  awanderhig  and  variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect,  or 
a  tower  of  stale,  for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon  ;  or  a  fort  or  commanding 
ground,  for  strife  or  contention  ;  or  a  shop  for  profit  or  sale,  and  not  a  rich 
storehouse,  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man's  est^ite^^—r-Lord 
Bacon 
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VOYAGE  FROM  SMYRNA  ALONG   THE    COAST  OF  ASIA 

MINOR  TO  EGYPT. 

Having  completed  all  my  arrangements  for  the  voyage  to  Egypt, 
I  embarked,  at  8  o'clock,  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  then  lying  in 
the  bay  of  Smyrna.  Soon  after  this  we  were  imder  all  sail,  and, 
after  clearing  the  Bay,  reached  the  harbour  of  Yoiirla,  about 
4  P.M.,  where  we  anchored  abreast  the  Fountain,  to  complete  the 
ship's  water  previous  to  her  sailing  for  Alexandria. 

While  the  crew  were  engaged  in  the  duty  of  watering,  I  joined 
the  captain  in  an  excursion  on  shore.  It  was  now,  at  the  end  of 
August,  the  season  for  gathering  in  the  vineyards  ;  and  we  found 
most  of  the  peasantry  thus  employed ;  when,  pursuing  our  walk 
up  the  hill,  we  arrived  at  a  Turkish  village.  For  some  time, 
however,  not  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen,  even  though  we 
entered  some  of  the  houses,  until  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  by 
which  we  were  surrounded,  at  last  brought  one  of  the  peasants 
to  us.  The  situation  of  the  village  was  healthy  and  agreeable, 
commanding,  from  the  brow  of  the  hill,  a  very  extensive  and 
variegated  viev/,  including  Cape  Carabourna  to  the  north,  and  the 
city  of  Smyrna  to  the  east,  reaching  to  the  mountains  of  Magnesia, 
and  completely  overlooking  the  cluster  of  small  islands  that  stud 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Gulf.  Below  us,  also,  a  Turkish  mosque 
was  very  romantically  seated  in  a  luxuriant  dell,  and  reared  its 
slender  minaret  above  the  melancholy  cypresses  of  an  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Of  the  dwellings  themselves,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convey 
an  adequate  description;  they  were  huts  of  about  twelve  feet 
square,  built  with  mud  walls  and  flat  roofs,  containing  only  one 
room,  of  from  eight  to  nine  feet  high,  having  a  fire  place  at  one 
end,  a  small  grated  window,  without  either  shutter  or  glass,  and  a 
door  just  large  enough  to  squeeze  through.  In  one  of  them,  which 
we  entered,  was  a  rudely  constructed  loom,  where  some  very 
coarse  cotton  cloth  was  in  the  progress  of  being  woven,  but  now 
deserted,  most  probably  on  account  of  the  labours  in  the  vineyard. 
Around  the  earthen  floor  were  scattered  shreds  of  dirty  rags, 
fragments  of  broken  vessels,  melons,  and  mixtures  of  every  kind 
of  filth  that  could  ofiend  the  senses.  We  had  quitted  it  in  disgust, 
and  were  proceeding  across  the  plain,  toward  the  sea-shore,  when 
a  Turk,  beckoning  to  us,  we  returned  with  him  to  his  house, 
and  purchased  some  eggs,  which  were  brought  us  by  his  wife, 
a  woman  of  very  agreeable  features,  and,  apparently,  not  more 
than  half  the  age  of  her  husband.  It  was  curious  to  witness  how 
equally  the  poor  creature  was  divided  by  a  wish  to  expose  her 
face  to  us,  and  a  fear  of  oflending  her  lord.  The  former,  however, 
at  length  prevailed,  and  she  managed  it  with  peculiar  adroitness, 
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exchanging  smiles  with  great  freedom  over  her  husband's  shoulder, 
while  he  was  counting  the  contents  of  his  basket,  and  assuring 
us,  as  distinctly  as  she  could  do,  how  much  her  wishes  and  her 
circumstances  were  at  variance. 

We  embarked  at  the  watering  fountain  about  sunset,  and  retired 
early  to  recruit  the  morning's  fatigue. 

Although  our  watering  was  completed,  the  wind  had  increased 
during  the  night  with  such  violence  that  the  vessel  dragged  her 
anchors  repeatedly,  and  it  being  impossible  to  weigh  or  make  sail, 
we  passed  the  following  day  of  tedious  suspense  and  listless  inac- 
tivity, in  the  harbour  of  Vourla. 

During  the  next  night  the  gale  had  increased  considerably, 
and  early  on  the  following  morning  a  boat  was  discovered  entermg; 
the  hai'bour,  which  soon  ran  alongside  of  us.  It  was  the  launch 
of  the  English  frigate  commanding  on  the  Smyrna  station, 
with  the  master,  a  midshipman,  and  seventeen  men,  who  had  left 
Smyrna  on  the  preceding  morning,  on  a  surveying  cruize ;  but, 
leing  forced  by  the  gale  to  abandon  their  course,  they  had  taken 
shelter  under  the  lee  of  one  of  the  small  islands,  and  passed  the 
night  in  a  cave,  with  a  gentleman  who  had  been  weather-bound 
for  several  days  there,  on  his  passage  from  Scio  to  Smyrna.  Per- 
ceiving us  at  anchor  here,  this  morning,  they  had  steered  towards 
us,  and  were  come  to  ride  out  the  gale  in  company. 

After  dinner,  I  joined  the  naval  officers  in  a  walk  on  shore  as 
far  as  the  coffee-houses  at  the  Vourla  Sea  la,  returning  about  an 
hour  after  sunset  to  the  little  bay  in  which  the  frigate's  launch  was 
anchored  to  take  shelter  from  the  gale. 

Two  tents  having  been  rigged  by  the  sailors  to  pass  the  night  in, 
we  entered  one  of  them  to  take  a  temporary  repose  from  the 
fatigues  of  our  walk.  The  scene  was  highly  romantic,  and  though 
a  broad  expanse  of  sea  was  before  us,  the  horizon  was  beautifully 
skirted  by  bold  and  irregular  mountains.  We  formed  a  circle  on 
the  grass,  and  the  young  moon  was  the  only  light  except  the  faint 
assistance  of  a  fire  Idndled  by  the  sailors  on  the  heath,  just  before 
the  opening  of  the  tent,  for  the  purpose  of  cooking  their  provisions. 
The  men  themselves  were  formed  into  little  detached  parties  around 
the  blaze,  enjoying  the  tale  of  battle  and  the  song  of  prowess, 
which  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  scene. 

We  had  remained  on  shore  till  past  midnight,  when  we  re- 
embarked,  under  the  hope  of  moving  on  the  following  morning, 
but  the  violence  of  the  gale  still  prevented  our  getting  under  weigh 
until  the  succeeding  day,  when  the  weather  having  moderated,  the 
crew  were  early  in  motion,  and  we  were  under  sail  before  eight 
o'clock. 

The  wind  freshening  as  we  entered  the  gulf,  and  blowing  right 
in  our  teeth,  we  continued  beating  under  reefed  canvas,  and  passed 
at  sunset  near  the  castle  of  Foges,  a  small  contemptible  Turkish 
fortification  on  the  northern  shore.  •< 
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Passing  Cape  Caraboiirna  in  the  niglit,  we  bore  round  the 
north  end  of  Scio,  going  between  that  island  and  Ipsara,  with  a 
flowing  sheet,  and  with  tlie  aid  of  a  fresh  breeze,  we  were  at  noon 
in  the  Tino  channel.  At  2  p.  m.  we  spoke  a  King's  schooner, 
bound  to  Messina,  with  a  merchant  brig  under  convoy ;  and  soon 
after  bore  up  for  the  island  of  Milo,  where  we  intended  landing 
our  pilot,  and  taking  on  board  one  for  the  Egyptian  coast. 

On  approaching  the  island,  when  within  sight  of  the  town,  a 
signal  gun  was  discharged  and  the  union  flag  hoisted  at  the  fore- 
mast, and  kept  flying  until  sunset.  Having  moderate  weather, 
smooth  water,  and  fine  moonlight,  we  stood  in  close  under  the 
land,  repeating  guns  and  rockets  in  quick  succession  until  past 
midnight,  and  tacking,  wearing,  Sec.  as  occasion  required,  until  the 
pilot  reached  us. 

It  was  three  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  before  the  boat 
left  us,  when  we  made  sail  again  and  were  soon  out  at  sea. 

The  weather  was  delightfully  fine,  and  a  steady  breeze  brought 
us,  by  noon,  in  sight  of  the  celebrated  Cretan  Ida,  or  the  mount 
of  Jove ;  still  towering  its  venerable  head  above  the  clouds,  as 
if  in  conscious  majesty.  It  awoke  a  thousand  classic  recollections, 
which  I  willingly  indulged,  as  we  coasted  along  the  shore  of 
Candia.  The  breeze  freshening  after  noon,  we  passed  at  mid- 
night through  the  passage  formed  by  Cape  Janissary  and  the  small 
island  of  Scarpanto. 

Blowing  a  fresh  northerly  gale  through  the  night,  we  were  going 
nine  knots  under  the  fore-sail  and  double-reefed  top-sail  only,  and 
at  noon  had  no  land  in  sight.  Towards  evening  the  wind  gradu- 
ally fell  oft',  and  it  became  almost  calm.  As  I  was  without  books, 
I  sought  amusement  from  a  conversation  in  Italian  with  our  Greek 
pilot,  on  the  local  customs  of  the  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  from 
which  I  derived  more  entertainment  than  I  had  anticipated ;  the 
general  intelligence  and  lively  manners  of  the  maritime  Greeks 
especially,  rendering  their  conversation  eminently  attractive  and 
agreeable. 

Moderate  breezes  andfine  weather  still  continued,  the  temperature 
growing  warmer  every  hour.  The  change,  indeed,  was  much  more 
rapid  than  I  should  have  expected  from  so  trifling  a  decrease  of 
latitude,  and  must  have  been  augmented  by  approaching  towards 
a  hot  continent.  I  was  variously  employed  through  the  day,  and 
the  night  aflfording  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  sultry  morning,  I 
,j»'alked  on  deck  until  a  late  hour. 

'  Ruiming  under  all  sail,  on  the  9th  of  September,  just  ten  days 
after  quitting  Smyrna,  we  made  the  Egyptian  coast  about  2  p.  m. 
to  the  westward  of  Alexandria,  in  the  bay  of  Cape  Ilosa,  and  hauled 
our  course  more  easterly,  when,  at  sunset,  finding  no  probability 
of  reaching  the  port  before  night,  we  shortened  sail,  and  stood  off 
and  on,  to  keep  oiu-  station  until  morning. 

^    The  whole  of  the  coast  appeared  low  and  broken,  with    loi 
beaches  of  white  sand  on  which  a  heavy  surf  rolled  in  breakers 
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the  colour  of  the  water  was  a  pale  green,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
fathoms  deep,  with  an  oozy  bottom. 

From  the  pilot's  ignorance  of  a  current  generally  setting  to  the 
westward  here,  we  had  stood  an  equal  time  on  the  two  opposite 
tacks,  and  found  ourselves  at  daylight  still  farther  westerly  than 
at  the  moment  of  our  shortening  sail. 

Sounding  in  forty-five  fathoms,  we  made  sail  again  at  sunrise  and 
closed  in  with  the  Egyptian  coast,  which  was  everywhere  low  and 
sandy,  and  has  been  most  appropriately  compared  to  a  white  rib- 
bon binding  the  blue  horizon  of  the  sea.  Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  naked,  barren,  or  desolate,  without  a  tree  or  habita- 
tion to  give  relief  to  the  monotony  of  this  sterile  scene.  Coasting 
the  shore  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  five  or  six  miles,  the  only 
object  we  perceived  upon  its  sandy  solitude  was  a  square  pile  of 
building,  which  our  pilot  informed  us  was  called  the  Arab's 
Tower ;  but  whether  that  appellation  was  given  to  the  pile  itself,  or 
a  small  tower  near  which  it  stood,  we  could  not  learn,  Denon, 
from  considering  the  former  populousness  and  importance  of  this 
part  of  the  coast,  and  the  bulk  and  extent  of  those  remains,  seems 
disposed  to  admit  the  antiquity  of  their  origin,  by  suggesting  the 
queries,  whether  it  is  the  laposiris  of  the  ancients,  which  Proco- 
pius  describes  as  the  tomb  of  Osiris ;  or  the  Chersonesus  of  Strabo; 
or  lastly,  Plinthine,  whence  the  gulf  derived  its  name  ? 

The  breeze  was  so  extremely  light  that  we  made  a  very  slow 
progress,  and  it  was  sometime  before  our  seeing  Alexandria  that 
the  column  usually  called  Pompey's  Pillar  proudly  reared  itself 
above  the  eastern  horizon,  and  was  for  nearly  two  hours  the  only 
perceptible  object  to  mark  the  site  of  the  expected  port. 

At  length,  as  the  breeze  grew  fresher,  the  city  rose  rapidly  to  our 
view,  and  soon  after  noon,  we  were  abreast  of  the  fortress  which 
commands  the  entrance  to  the  new  harbour,  in  which  we  anchored 
about  two  o'clock.  Its  appearance  from  the  sea  was  most  interest- 
ing, and  to  all  the  rapid  impressions  which  new  scenes  and  new 
countries  force  upon  the  mind,  was  added  the  remembrance  of 
those  august  conceptions  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
names  of  Alexander,  Pompey,  the  Ptolemies,  Caesar,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra. 

But  what  was  the  effect  of  the  real  picture  which  presented  itself 
to  our  senses  on  landing?  I  shall  retain  it  in  my  recol- 
lection for  ever.  A  city  formed  to  be  the  emporium  of  the  com- 
mercial world,  and  the  seat  of  wealth  and  enterprize,  presenting 
wretched  poverty  and  squalid  misery  in  every  street.  The  empire 
cemented  by  arms  and  science,  dissolved  by  imbecility  and  bar- 
barism ;  and  the  spot  that  once  witnessed  the  reign  of  plea- 
sure in  every  form,  now  trodden  on  by  meagre  want  and  groaning 
slavery. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  well  received  by  the  British  Consul, 
whose  hospitality  is  proverbial ;  and  passed  the  remainder  of. the 
day  in  the  agreeable  society  of  his  family.  iiuiff  lo  fjiiomd 
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The  consul  having  proposed  a  morning  walk  around  the  environs 
of  the  city,  we  arose  before  day-break,  and  being  joined  by  some 
of  the  officers  of  the  ship,  proceeded  toward  the  celebrated  column, 
which,  amidst  all  the  controversies  relative  to  its  origin  and 
use,  still  retains  the  name  of  Pompey's  Pillar,  although  it  has 
been  successively  assigned  to  Pompey,  Septimius  Severus,  and 
Dioclesian. 

After  passing  two  or  three  hours  in  the  examination  of  the  sur- 
rounding ruins,  visiting  the  canal  which  brings  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  to  Alexandria,  ascending  the  heights  raised  by  the  French  as 
fortified  holds  during  their  last  campaign  here,  and  enjoying  from 
thence  an  extensive  view  of  the  old  and  new  ports  towards  the  sea, 
and  the  Lake  Mareotes  behind  the  city,  we  returned  home. 

A  singular  club  had  been  formed  by  the  French  inhabitants  of 
this  place,  under  the  title  of  the  Bucolicanic  Association,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  a  king  and  queen,  resident  at  Grand  Cairo,  a 
prince  regent  at  Alexandria,  with  princesses,  dukes,  duchesses, 
generals,  admirals,  ministers  of  finance  and  police,  counsellors  of 
state,  and,  in  short,  every  officer  known  under  a  well- constituted 
regal  government.  The  object  of  this  grand  coalition,  as  its  name 
imported,  was  the  innocent  amusement  of  enjoying  the  good  things 
of  this  world  in  rural  parties ;  and  the  anniversary  of  its  foundation 
being  celebrated  to-day,  I  formed  one  of  the  party  as  a  visitor. 
Although  we  dined  early,  ample  justice  was  done  to  the  honour  of 
the  institution  ;  and  when  we  returned  in  the  evening,  we  were  all 
fatigued  with  the  excessive  mirth  which  had  prevailed  at  the  festive 
meeting. 

On  the  following  day,  I  joined  a  party  in  a  walk  round  the  new 
walls  of  Alexandria,  lately  built  from  the  materials  of  the  ancient 
walls  by  the  present  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  Mohammed  Ali.  Nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  contemptible  than  the  whole  of  this  work, 
and  its  total  inadequacy  to  answer  the  purposes  of  defence,  al- 
though constructed  at  an  immense  expense,  and  esteemed  by 
the  sagacious  Turks  here  as  invulnerable. 

In  traversing  this  space,  I  had  a  complete  view  of  the  site  of 
the  old  town  ;  and,  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  the  description 
of  Volney,  written  before  my  birth,  is  as  applicable  to  its  present 
state  as  to  that  of  the  moment  in  which  he  saw  it. 

As  we  had  not  completely  finished  the  circuit  of  the  fortifica- 
tions on  our  first  day's  perambulation,  we  resumed  our  walk  on 
the  following  one,  and  passed  entirely  round  the  walls.  On 
reaching  the  principal  fort,  and  the  only  one  indeed  which  was 
guarded,  the  Turks  invited  us  to  pass  through,  as  if  conscious 
of  our  paying  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  their  skill  in  military 
architecture.  It  was  nearly  sunset,  and,  as  during  the  fast  of 
Eamadan,  they  taste  nothing  until  that  hour,  a  table  was  spread 
with  an  omlet  of  eggs,  bread,  &c.,  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
soldiers  were  waiting  with  impatience  the  expiration  of  the  few 
minutes  that  had  yet  to  elapse.     At  the  instant  that  the  evening 
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gun  announced  the  decline  of  day,  devotees  were  to  be  seen  at 
prayer  all  around  us  ;  and,  these  hurried  through,  they  hastened  to 
forget  the  mortifications  of  the  day,  in  the  excesses  of  the  night, 
which,  during  the  Uamadan,  is  always  given  up  to  pleasure. 

Among  other  objects  that  amused  us  in  the  course  of  our  walk, 
were  two  sculptured  animals  set  up  by  the  Turks  to  ornament  the 
ascent  to  one  of  the  principal  batteries.  It  was  difficult  to  con- 
jecture what  they  were  intended  to  represent,  except  that  they 
were  quadrupeds,  or  to  imagine  the  motive  which  induced  the 
execution  of  such  grotesque  figures,  unless  it  was  in  conformity  to 
the  Mosaic  command,  which  prohibits  men  from  making  any 
graven  image  in  the  likeness  of  any  thing  in  heaven  or  on  the 
earth,  or  in  the  wat«rs  under  the  earth. 

Having  a  wish  to  make  another  visit  to  Pompey's  Pillar  for  the 
purpose  of  finishing  my  observations  there,  as  well  as  to  examine, 
with  more  attention,  the  apparent  theatre  near  it,  I  joined  the 
Consul  in  an  early  walk  to  the  spot ;  and,  after  remaining  there 
about  two  hours,  returned  gratified  with  the  investigation. 

Taking  an  early  breakfast,  1  joined  a  party  formed  for  the  oc- 
casion, in  an  excursion  to  the  Catacombs  and  Cleopatra's  baths. 
Walking  to  the  western  harbour,  we  there  procured  a  boat,  and, 
being  provided  with  lights  and  fire-arms,  we  embarked,  calling 
alongside  a  Venetian  vessel  in  the  way  to  borrow  a  long  line,  all 
of  which  were  necessary  for  our  researches:  lights  to  enter  the 
excavations,  fire-arms  for  defence  against  the  animals  that  formed 
their  dens  here,  and  a  line  to  trace  the  way  out  of  its  intricate 
chambers.  We  landed  about  two  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
town,  opposite  to  the  entrance,  which  is  close  to  the  sea  shore,  and 
is  through  a  small  aperture  in  a  rock  very  rudely  executed.  The 
rubbish  of  sand  and  earth  had  so  accumulated,  that  in  many 
places  it  was  difficult  even  to  crawl  along  with  a  light  in  one  hand 
and  a  pistol  in  the  other ;  while  in  others,  we  passed  through 
small  holes,  recently  cut  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  be- 
tween the  chambers,  where  a  stout  person  could  not  have  entered. 
All  this  difficulty  and  inconvenience  was,  however,  at  length, 
repaid,  by  our  gaining  access  to  a  very  beautiful  circular  temple, 
surmounted  by  a  finished  dome. 

Pococke  has  done  justice  in  ranking  these  subterraneous  cham- 
bers among  the  finest  that  have  been  discovered,  and,  in  particula- 
rising the  circular  one  as  extremely  beautiful.  As  far  as  we  could 
conceive,  the  plan  of  the  whole,  after  tracing  (by  the  log-line) 
every  avenue,  which  Avas  not  absolutely  inaccessible  from  the  rub- 
bish, it  appeared  that  this  circular  apartment  was  the  centre  of  the 
whole,  as  from  it  branched  out  four  wings  at  right  angles,  leading 
into  other  chambers,  and  these  communicating  again  with  other 
square  ones,  for  about  half  a  mile  each  way  from  the  centre. 
Every  part  of  it  was  hewn  out  of  a  solid  grey  friable  rock,  the 
ceilings  partially  arched,  and  the  pillars  square,  with  doric  capi- 
tals.    The  entrances  from  one  room  to  another  are  executed  in  the 
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best  taste,  and  with  the  truest  proportions,  each  of  them  being  sur- 
mounted with  a  doric  entablature,  and  the  triglyphs  and  mould- 
ings beautifully  finished.  In  several  places  the  work  appeared  to 
have  been  abandoned  in  its  progressive  state,  but,  in  one  particu- 
larly, the  form  of  an  entrance  exactly  corresponding  to  the  others 
was  marked  out  in  red  paint,  and  but  just  begun  to  be  worked  on 
with  the  chisel.  Some  of  the  ceilings  were  octagonally  divided 
with  red  lines,  as  if  intended  to  be  still  further  ornamented.  It 
was  nearly  midday  when  we  returned  to  the  entrance,  fatigued 
and  dirty,  but  very  amply  compensated  for  our  pains.  We  saw 
no  animals  on  the  inside,  but  the  remotest  chambers  were  filled 
with  the  bones  of  camels,  foxes,  jackalls,  &c.,  and  some  of  them 
yet  retaining  flesh  ;  sufficient  evidence  of  its  being  the  haunt  of 
carnivorous  beasts,  who  were,  perhaps,  hidden  in  those  apartments 
which  were  inaccessible  to  us. 

The  baths  of  Cleopatra  are  very  near  to  the  spot,  and  are 
chambers  of  about  twelve  feet  square,  hewn  also  out  of  the  rock, 
and  receiving  the  sea  through  channels  once  covered,  but  now 
so  broken  by  the  beating  of  the  waves,  as  to  form  a  most  romantic 
picture  of  marine  scenery. 

The  materials  collected  during  the  several  excursions  and  re- 
searches in  the  environs  of  this  ruined  city,  with  the  reflections 
and  investigations  connected  with  their  result,  will  be  arranged 
and  embodied  in  a  separate  article  in  a  future  number  to  follow 
these  narrative  details. 


THE    ADVAKTAGES    OF    A    COUNTRY    LIFE. 

This  privilege,  above  others,  makes  the  countryman  happy  that  he  hath 
always  something  at  hand  which  is  most  useful  and  pleasant;  a  blessing 
which  has  never  been  granted  either  to  a  courtier  or  a  citizen  ;  they  have 
enemies  enough,  but  few  friends  that  they  dare  trust  to,  either  for  counsel  or 
action.  Who  can  ever  fully  express  the  pleasures  and  happiness  of  a 
country  life,  with  the  various  and  delightful  sports  of  fishing,  hunting,  and 
fowling!  What  oblectation  and  refreshment  is  it  to  behold  the  green  shades, 
the  beauty  and  majesty  of  the  tall  and  ancient  groves;  to  be  skilled  in  planting 
and  dressing  of  orchards,  flowers,  and  pot  herbs ;  to  temper  and  allay  these 
harmless  employments  with  some  innocent,  merry  song;  to  ascend  sometimes 
lo  the  fresh  and  healthful  hills;  to  descend  into  the  bosom  of  the  vallies,  and 
the  fragrant,  dewy  meadows  ;  to  hear  the  music  of  the  birds,  the  murmurs  of 
bees,  the  falling  of  springs,  and  the  pleasant  discourses  of  the  old  ploughmen  ; 
where,  without  any  impediment  or  trouble,  a  man  may  walk  and  (as  CatoCen- 
sorius  used  to  say)  discourse  with  the  dead,  that  is,  read  the  pious  works  of 
learned  men,  who,  departing  this  life,  left  behind  them  their  whole  thoughts 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  and  the  preservation  of  their  own  worthy  names  ; 
when  the  Christian  pious  countryman  may  walk  with  the  learned  religious 
minister  of  his  parish,  or  converse  with  his  familiar  faithful  friends,  avoiding 
the  dissimulation  and  windiness  of  those  that  are  blown  up  with  the  spirit,  and 
under  the  pretence  of  religion,  commit  all  villanies.  These  are  the  blessings 
which  only  a  countryman  is  ordained  to,  and  which  are  in  vain  wished  for  by 
courtiers  and  citizens. — Vaughan. 
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GENESIS CHAPTER    V.    TO    IX. 


HISTORY,    PROGRESS,   AND    EFFECTS    OF   THE 
GREAT   DELUGE. 

.  The  History  of  the  Great  Deluge  may  be  treated  theolo- 
gically, as  to  its  origin  in  the  v/ickedness,  and  its  results  in  the 
punishment  of  mankind  :  or  it  may  be  treated  geologically,  as 
to  the  changes  produced  by  it  in  the  physical  appearances  of  the 
globe ;  and  as  the  latter  falls  more  within  the  scope  and  tendency 
of  our  Scriptural  Illustrations  than  the  former,  we  shall  shape  our 
observations  accordingly.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  draw  from  those 
authorities  which  we  have  before  acknowledged  as  sources  of 
accurate  information  on  these  subjects,  interweaving*  with  them  as 
we  proceed,  such  remarks  as  we  may  deem  useful  or  necessary  to 
the  more  perfect  understanding  of  the  whole. 

No  man  can  have  travelled  extensively  without  having  been 
struck  with  the  remarkable  fact  of  almost  all  ranges  of  mountains 
having  near  their  summits  marine  petrifactions,  shells,  fossils,  &c., 
proving  beyond  all  question,  that  at  some  period  very  remote,  they 
had  been  submerged  beneath  the  ocean,  and  that  for  some  length 
of  time,  as  by  this  alone  could  the  process  of  such  formations 
have  been  completed.  Not  only,  however,  do  the  appearances  of 
the  loftiest  parts  of  our  globe  bear  geological  evidence  of  this  fact, 
but  the  traditional  records  of  a  great  Deluge  are  quite  as  universal 
in  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  world :  so  that  of  the  fact  itself 
little  or  no  doubt  can  remain.  We  will  advert  to  a  few  only 
of  the  traditions,  to  shew  their  general  coincidence  with  the 
Mosaic  account. 

The  Chaldean  tradition  is  preserved  by  Berosus  and  Abydenus 
as  well  as  by  Josephus,  and  it  narrates  that  from  the  first  man 
there  proceeded  two  generations  to  Xisuthrus,  which  would  make 
him  the  same  as  Noah,  who  was  .the  tenth  head  of  a  family  from 
Adam.  To  this  Xisuthrus,  it  was  said,  the  Deity  revealedjthat  a 
great  Deluge  would  take  place,  whereupon  he  hastened  to  bury 
documentary  or  written  accounts  of  the  world  as  it  then  existed, 
inSippara,  or  the  City  of  the  Sun  ;  after  which  he  built  a  great  ship, 
into  which  he  entered  with  his  family  and  friends,  and  all  kinds  of 
four-footed,  winged,  and  creeping  animals,  and  sailed  to  Armenia. 
Three  days  after  the  rain  by  which  the  deluge  had  been  caused 
had  ceased,  he  began  to  examine  the  state  of  the  earth,  by  sending 
out  birds,  who,  on  the  first  occasion,  returned  without  any  symp- 
toms of  having  touched  land,  and  were  sent  forth  again ;  after 
which  they  returned  with  mud  on  their  feet ;  and  being  sent  out  a 
third  time  they  entirely  disappeared.  After  this  presumptive  proaf 
of  the  waters  having  subsided,  land  soon  appeared,  when  Xisuthrus 
is  said  to  have  left  the  ship,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  his  daughter, 
and  ihe  pilot  or  steersman,  when  they  erected  an  altar,  and  oflfered- 
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sacrifices  to  the  gods  for  their  delivery.  On  a  sudden,  however, 
they  were  no  more  to  be  seen,  and  their  disappearance  excited  no 
small  wonder,  until  after  the  landing  of  the  other  persons  from  the 
ship,  who  called  after  them  in  vain.  The  voice  of  Xisuthrus 
was  heard  from  the  sky,  exhorting  them  to  lead  a  life  of  piety,  as 
on  this  account  he  and  his  companions  had  been  taken  up  to 
dwell  with  the  gods  without  passing  through  the  pains  of  death. 
Those  who  remained  on  the  earth  then  went  back,  according  to 
the  tradition,  to  Sippara,  or  the  City  of  the  Sun,  where  they  dug 
up  the  sacred  records  of  the  antediluvian  world,  there  buried  by 
Xisuthrus,  and  afterwards  dwelt  in  Babylon.  Bat  the  vessel  in 
which  they  had  escaped  the  destruction  of  the  Deluge  still  re- 
mained on  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 

The  striking  resemblance  between  this  account  and  that  of  the 
Mosaic  history  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  careless  obser\'er — 
not  merely  as  to  the  Deluge,  the  ark,  the  dove,  and  the  subsiding 
of  the  waters — but  even  to  the  translation  of  Enoch,  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  history  of  this  great  epoch. 

The  Greek  tradition  is  quite  as  strongly  coincident  with  the 
Mosaic  account,  as  that  of  the  Chaldeans,  already  described  ;  and 
the  following  is  the  version  of  that  tradition  as  given  by  Lucian. — 
He  says — The  Greeks  relate  that  the  present  race  of  men  are  not 
the  first,  they  having  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  present  race 
having  descended  from  Deucalion.  The  first  race,  it  is  said, 
were  men  of  violence,  who  committed  much  injustice ;  they  re- 
garded neither  oaths  nor  the  rights  of  hospitality,  and  spared  no 
supplicant,  for  which  they  were  severely  punished.  The  earth 
opened,  and  poured  forth  at  once  much  water ;  heavy  rains  fell, 
the  rivers  became  torrents,  the  sea  rose  till  all  was  covered  with 
water,  and  they  all  perished..  Deucalion  alone  was  left,  on 
account  of  his  wisdom  and  piety,  to  propagate  the  future  race  of 
new  men.  The  manner  in  which  he  was  saved  is  said  to  have 
been  this  : — He  built  a  large  chest,  in  which  he  put  his  wives  and 
his  children,  and  also  went  in  himself,  at  the  same  time  all  the 
animals  of  the  earth  went  in  in  pairs.  He  received  them  all,  and 
they  did  him  no  injury  :  but  there  prevailed  among  them  a  great 
friendship,  with  which  Jupiter  inspired  them,  and  so  they  remained 
in  the  chest  as  long  as  the  water  continued.  There  is  a  great  va- 
riance among  the  Greek  authors,  as  to  the  story  of  Deucalion  and 
the  Deluge:  but  this  account,  which  is  given  by  Lucian  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Syrian  Goddess,  where  he  mentions  what  was  related 
to  him  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  about  the  ag§  of  her  temple,  at 
Hierapolis,  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  history. 

The  Phrygian  tradition  was  not  very  different :  and  several 
medals  now  exist  which  were  coined  under  the  Roman  emperor 
Septimus  Severus,  and  some  of  his  successors,  at  Apamea,  in  Phry- 
gia,  on  which  are  represented  an  ark  floating  on  the  waters,  within.; 
which  ark  are  human  figures.  One  bird  is  represented  as  sitting 
on  the  ark,  and  another  is  seen  flying  towards  it,  with  a  branch  of 
some  tree  in  its  claw  ;  and  close  by  are  two  persons  standing  on  the 
dry  land,  with  their  right  arms  extended,  as  if  pointing  to  some 
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distant  object,  or  offering  up  praise  or  thanksgiving.  A  still  more 
striking  circumstance  is,  that  the  word  No  is  seen  on  the  ark, 
plainly  inscribed  in  Greek  characters,  relating  evidently  to  Noah, 
in  reference  to  whom,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  all  the  cities  of  the 
world,  the  Egyptian  Thebes,  may  have  borne  the  name  of  No, 
a  name  subsequently  preserved  in  the  No-Ammon  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Hindoo  tradition  of  the  Great  Deluge  is  the  subject  of  one 
of  their  sacred  poems,  the  first  Purana,  which  consists  of  no  less 
than  14,000  stanzas.  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Chrono- 
log-y  of  the  Hindoos,  gives  an  extract  from  one  of  their  sacred  books, 
entitled  the  Bhagavata,  relating  to  the  same  event,  the  substance  of 
which  is  this  : — The  sacred  writings  were  in  the  possession  of 
Brahma,  from  whom  they  were  purloined  by  a  demon,  w'hile  the 
god  was  reposing.  The  whole  race  of  men,  from  the  want  of  these 
guides,  then  became  corrupt,  except  the  holy  family  of  a  single 
prince,  Satyavrata,  who  lived  in  a  maritime  region  to  the  south  of 
Carnata.  While  he  was  performing  his  ablutions  in  the  river 
Oritamala,  Vishnu,  one  of  the  Hindoo  gods,  is  said  to  have  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  announced  that  in  seven  days  all  created  beings 
who  had  offended  him  should  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge.  The 
prince,  however,  for  his  piety,  was  to  be  exempted  from  the  gene- 
ral destruction,  and  the  god  therefore  told  him  he  should  be 
secured  in  a  capacious  vessel  miraculously  formed,  and  bade  him 
prepare  all  kinds  of  medicinal  herbs,  and  esculent  grains  for  food, 
and,  together  with  the  seven  holy  men  composing  his  household, 
with  their  respective  wives,  and  pairs  of  all  animals,  to  enter  the 
ark  without  fear,  when  he  should  know  God  face  to  face,  and  have 
all  his  inquiries  answered.  After  saying  this,  the  tradition  relates 
that  Vishnu  disappeared.  But  in  seven  days  afterwards  the  river 
began  to  overflow  the  coasts,  and  the  earth  to  be  inundated  with 
constant  rains,  when  the  prince,  meditating  on  the  deity,  saw  a 
large  vessel  moving  in  the  waters.  Into  this  he  accordingly 
entered,  having  in  all  respects  conformed  to  the  commands  of  the 
god  :  and  when  the  deluge  had  ceased,  Vishnu  slew  the  demon, 
recovered  the  sacred  writings,  and  instructed  Satyavrata  in  divine 
knowledge. 

After  such  remarkable  coincidences  as  these,  found  in  countries 
so  distant,  and  between  whom  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  communication,  whose  literature,  languages,  and  religion  are 
so  dissimilar,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  but  they  must  all  have 
sprung  from  one  common  origm  :  and  this,  added  to  the  appear- 
ances presented  every  where  on  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  earth, 
presents  a  body  of  evidence,  which  it  appears,  to  us  at  least,  that 
no  scepticism  can  resist. 

The  Mosaic  history  of  the  Deluge  has  been  carefully  examined 
by  Lightfoot,  who  equalled  the  rabbins  in  Hebrew  literature.  The 
whole  period,  according  to  him,  comprised  a  solar  year.  Forty- 
six  days  of  this  period  were  spent  in  conveying  stores  and  provi- 
sions into  the  ark,  and  seven  in  receiving  the  beasts  and  cattle. 
The  rain  began  to  fall  on  the  18th  day  of  the  Hebrew  month  of 
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Marcliesvan,  and  continued  forty  days.  During  the  fall  of  the 
rain  it  is  thought  that  the  atmosphere  was  much  darkened,  because 
it  was  afterwards  promised  (c.  8,  v.  22)  that  day  and  night  should 
no  more  cease.  The  waters  or  tides  continued  to  increase  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  days.  The  decrease  commenced  on  the  first 
day  of  Sivem,  and  continued  one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 

The  changes  and  ravages  of  nature  correspond  with  the  impetu- 
ous force  of  the  flood.  Travellers  and  geologists  are  all  agreed  that 
in  every  continent  and  island  the  mountains,  hills,  and  declivities, 
are,  in  places  without  number,  left  bare  of  earth,  and  rough,  craggy, 
and  broken,  while  many  of  the  rocks  of  bolder  hills,  and  salient 
promontories,  appear  to  have  been  detached  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  elevated  summits  to  which  they  once  belonged. 
Against  promontories  and  bolder  shores,  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
tides  would  be  so  impetuous,  as  in  many  places  to  undermine  their 
base,  and  the  parts  so  undermined  would  fall  prostrate  into  the  sea, 
leaving  the  side,  from  which  it  was  disjoined  by  caverns  and  fissures, 
a  mural  and  terrific  precipice,  to  brave  through  future  ages  the 
incessant  war  of  the  ocean.  M.  de  Saussure  has  described  the 
precipices  of  the  calcareous  rocks  of  Mount  Brezon,  in  Switzer- 
land, as  the  most  sublime  and  terrific  he  had  ever  seen,  and  he 
traced  the  action  of  the  water  two  hundred  toises  above  the  Lake 
of  Geneva.  Bishop  Pontoppedon  tells  us,  in  his  History  of  Nor- 
way, that  the  water  close  to  the  rocks  is  generally  three  or  four 
hundred  fathoms  deep.  In  Floge  Creek,  he  adds,  no  bottom  can 
be  found  with  a  line  of  a  thousand  fathoms.  The  creeks 
and  bays  of  the  north-west  coasts  of  America,  near  Nootka 
Sound,  are  of  the  same  enormous  depth,  and  recently,  in 
the  Polar  expedition,  Captains  Ross  and  Pranklin  were  unable 
to  obtain  soundings  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  part 
of  the  coast  where  they  found  the  first  inlet  that  led  to  all  the  sub- 
sequent discoveries  in  that  hitherto  unexplored  region.  When  the 
mass  of  water  falling  over  the  precipice  of  Niagara,  is  compared 
with  the  mighty  rush  of  the  ocean  over  promontories  of  a  thou- 
sand fathoms  in  height,  it  sinks  into  utter  insignificance :  and 
yet  those  who  have  heard  the  roar  of  the  waters  of  Niagara,  and 
seen  its  foaming  spray,  have  been  struck  dumb  with  silent  awe 
and  admiration  at  the  sublime  scale  of  Nature's  magnificent  opera- 
tions. What  then  must  have  been  the  appalling  sublimity  of  ope- 
rations so  much  more  vast,  when  the  Deluge  was  either  gathering 
or  subsiding,  and  when  not  merely  rivers  and  hills  were  the  ele- 
ments in  motion,  but  when  fathomless  oceans  were  rushing  over 
the  loftiest  mountains,  when  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
broken  up,  and  the  loftiest  summits  of  Atlas  and  of  Ararat,  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Appenines,  of  Taurus  and  the  Himalaya,  were  the 
points  from  which  the  waters  of  the  sea  were  re-discharged  over 
precipices  and  plains  into  their  original  and  bottomless  abyss  ! 

We  are  unwilling  to  turn  from  the  sublimity  of  this  vastness  to 
dilate  on  points  of  comparatively  infeiior  importance  ;  and  shall 
therefore  reserve  to  a  future  article,  some  other  observations  on 
points  connected  with  this  great  epoch  of  Scriptural  History. 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE   HULL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
FRIENDS  OF  POLAND. 

Dear  Sir,  Hull,  July  29,  1833. 

I  enclose  you  the  First  Report  of  our  Polish  Association,  (a  proof 
copy  just  arrived)  ;  and  although  I  fear  we  have  been  too  etlgeant,  and  though 
I  know  that  every  Number  of  your  Tiiird  Volume  contains  something  on 
Poland,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  requesting  that  some  notice  may  be  taken  of 
this  Report,  in  order  that  your  extensive  circle  of  readers  may  see,  that  asso- 
ciations of  this  kind  are  calculated  to  be  of  essential  service,  and  that  we  may 
be  encouraged  to  continue  the  publication  of  our  Polish  Record,  for  which  we 
have  ample  materials  of  considerable  interest. 

You  will  perceive  that  your  Liverpool  Correspondent  A.  Pole,  in  his  reply  to 
The  Country  Gentleman's  Letter  from  Brighton,  respecting  the  colonization 
of  the  Poles  in  Canada,  was  quite  right  in  considerins^-  it  highly  improbable, 
that  any  great  number  of  the  Poles  would  mix  themselves  up  with  the  Portu- 
guese expedition.  General  Dvvernicki  has  entered  his  protest  against  it,  and 
severely  censures  General  Bern. 

Our  connexion  with  the  Baltic  never  entered  into  the  determination  to  esta- 
blish this  Society,  nor  did  it  influence  any  one  to  join  us,  that  I  am  aware  of. 
On  the  contrary,  most  of  those  who  trade  with  the  Baltic,  himg  back,  as  if 
they  would  ratlier  retain  the  declining  trade  they  have,  ihan  join  in  any  mea- 
sures for  endeavouring  to  secure  an  extension  of  that  trade,  lest  they  should 
lose  the  little  they  possess. 

We  perceive  that  you  have  been  under  a  wrong  impression  on  this  subject,, 
as  well  as  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle ;  and  we  are  sure  that  you 
will  be  anxious  to  set  the  matter  right — as  it  would  not  be  so  much  to  our 
credit  to  take  up  the  cause  of  Poland  from  commercial  motives  only,  as  on 
those  higher  grounds  of  justice  and  humanity,  which,  I  sincerely  believe, 
actuates  by  far  the  larger  number,  if  not  the  whole  of  our  Association. 

Referring  you  to  the  Report  enclosed,  I  remain,  Dear  Sir,  Yours  most  truly, 

EDWARD  BUCKTON,  Secretary. 


NOTE    OF    THE    EDITOR. 

We  feel  an  undiminished  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Poles,  and  cannot 
compiehend  why  this  interest  does  not  pervade  every  breastin  Kngland.  If  we 
were  half  as  rich  as  some  of  their  oppressors,  we  would  willingly  piintthe  whole 
of  the  Report  enclosed  to  us,  and  distribute  a  million  of  copies  ihioughout  the 
kingdom.  Every  town  in  Great  Britain,  of  equal  size  ai)d  population,  ought  to 
have  a  similar  Association,  and  if  this  were  done,  and  a  union  of  all  other  eiForts 
were  added,  Russ'a  might  be  made  to  tremble  by  their  denunciation,  though 
she  may  well  laugh  to  scorn  the  crouching  attitude  of  oui  imbecile  and  truckliug 
Parliament.  We  select  some  of  the  pnnnpal  portions  ofthe  Report:  and  to  every 
one  of  our  readers,  we  recommend  its  perusal,  and  when  they  have  read  it,  we 
would  add,  "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 


VOL.  III. — NO.  VIII. 
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FIRST   ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    OF   THE 
HULL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF  POLAND. 

An  entire  year  has  elapsed  since  the  constitution  of  the  Hull  Association 
of  the  Friends  of  Poland  ;  and  althouo;h  its  labours  on  her  behalf  have  not 
been  faultless,  that  unhappy  nation  still  requires  all  the  support  and  consola- 
tion that  the  most  strenuous  efforts  and  attentions  of  her  friends  can  render. 
Dismembered,  devastated,  and  enthralled,  Poland  lies  a  bleeding  witness  of 
the  horrors  of  ambitious  and  unnitip;ated  tyranny — a  victim  to  perfidy  and  the 
lust  of  power,  and  a  terrible  spectacle  of  suffering  and  of  foul  reproach  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  which  seem,  unhappily,  cold  and  averted  from  her  fate ! 

It  was  the  unparalleled  wrongs  and  afflictions  of  Poland  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  this  Society.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  a  great 
moral  wrong  had  been  committed  by  a  dangerous  power, — profoundly  sympa- 
thising with  the  griefs  of  its,  and  stimulated  by  a  gross  affront  to  our  national 
honor,  we  adopted  the  only  course  open  to  our  sphere  of  action,  and  resolved 
by  literary  exertions  to  encounter  the  Oppressor,  to  guard  the  British  public 
against  his  ulterior  designs,  and  to  keep  alive  a  generous  interest  in  the  desti- 
nies of  Poland.  To  you,  it  is  known,  although  it  appears  not  equally  known 
beyond  our  neighbourhood,  that  it  was  not  the  connection  of  this  port  with  the 
Baltic  (as  has  been  supposed)  nor  any  mercantile  or  mercenary  consideration 
whatsoever,  which  influenced  our  original  determination ;  but  that  we  were 
actuated  by  feelings  of  humanity  for  misfortune,  feelings  rendered  more  acute 
by  acquaintance  with  some  of  its  objects,  and  further  impelled  by  indignatiori 
agiinstthe  cruel  cause  of  so  much  misery.  The  circumstances  are  briefly 
these.  After  the  first  fatal  disasters  of  the  Polish  campaign,  several  of  the 
first  refugees  arrived  at  this  port,  and  much  interest  was  manifested  towards 
them.  Some  time  after  their  departure,  others  arrived  and  sojourned  with  us 
several  weeks,  or  even  months :  they  contracted  many  friendships.  A  few 
months  subsequently  to  this  period,  the  '  Organic  Statutes'  were  published,  the 
object  of  which  was,  by  a  variety  of  inhuman  means,  to  denationalize  Poland, 
and  abolish  her  vernacular  language.  This  seemed  a  refinement  of  tyranny, 
revolting  to  the  best  feelings  of  human  nature,  and,  in  the  present  age,  an 
insult  to  the  genius  of  civilization.  It  had  been  so  regarded  by  many  noble 
spirits  in  our  metropolis,  amongst  whom,  Mr.  Campbell,  the  poet  of  Hope, 
was  conspicuous.  A  society  was  formed  there,  under  this  gentleman's  aus- 
pices, having  for  its  objects,  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  respecting  Poland, 
and  the  preservation  of  an  interest  in  her  condition.  On  learning  this  fact, 
certain  inhabitants  of  Hull,  who  had  previously  piepared  and  forwaded  the  first 
petition  to  Parliament,  on  behalf  of  Poland,  determined  upon  following  the 
example;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  June,  last  year,  a  meeting  of 
about  42  gentlemen  was  held  in  this  (the  Philosophical)  Hall,  when  it  was 
resolved  that  an  *  Association  of  the  Friends  of  Poland'  should  be  formed 
in  this  town;  and  the  majority  of  gentlemen  then  present  enrolled  themselves 
as  members. 

At  the  commencement,  the  number  of  members  of  this  society  was  34 ;  it 
DOW  comprises  85,  whose  subscriptions  of  10s.  per  annum  only  will  constitute 
an  income,  exclusive  of  donations  of  £42  lO*.  In  some  cases,  individuals 
have  spontaneously  become  subscribers  ;  in  others,  personal  or  written  appli- 
cations have  been  made.  Your  committee  trust  that  those  who  have  so  gene- 
rously joined  the  society  to  promote  this  deeply  interesting  and  important 
cause,  will  still  continue  their  valuable  support;  and  they  further  hope,  as  the 
philanthropic  and  truly  British  object  of  the  Association  becomes  better  known* 
to  obtain  a  much  greater  accession  of  members,  for  which  purpose  unremitting 
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exertions  will  doubtless  be  used,  and  renewed  appeals  be  made  to  the  bene- 
volence and  patriotism  of  their  neighbours  of  either  sex.  Thus  will  the  first 
great  means  of  accomplishing  the  proposed  object  be  attained. 

After  stating  the  formation  of  a  library,  including  books,  prints,  maps,  Sec. 
and  recording  the  donations,  not  merely  from  the  rich,  but  from  poor  people 
and  children,  the  Report  continue? : — 

A  fourth  means  for  promoting  the  object  of  the  association  has  been  by  hold- 
ing general  meetings,  at  which  communications  of  an  interesting  nature  have 
been  read,  and  the  worksS  of  Polish  artists  and  authors  exhibited  and  recom- 
mended to  the  patronage  of  the  meetmgs  and  tlie  public.  These  proceedings 
have  been  always  faithfully  reported  in  the  local  papers,  which  have,  from  the 
commencement,  been  most  valuable  auxiliaries  of  the  society.  In  order,  how- 
ever, more  effectually  to  fulfil  the  obligation  of  disseminating  all  such  intelli- 
gence as  might  tend  to  keep  the  wrongs  and  woes  of  Poland  before  the  public, 
it  was  resolved  in  committee,  a  month  after  the  organization  of  the  society,  to 
publish  a  cheap  periodical,  cspGciilly  devoted  to  this  object,  and  entitled 
*'  The  Hull  Polish  Record."  Its  publication  was  not  to  take  place  at  fixed 
periods,  but  occasionallj/,  as  the  society  might  possess  the  materials  or  the 
means,  since  the  undertaking  was  but  an  experiment,  and  even  a  hazardous 
one — the  interest  in  Poland,  since  her  ftdl,  being  so  abated  as  not  to  justify 
the  expectation  of  a  general  demand  for  a  work  of  the  kind.  The  circulation, 
however,  of  the  first  number,  greatly  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  your  com- 
mittee, having  extended  to  nearly  1800  copies:  of  this  number,  however,  a 
copy  was  sent  gratuitously  to  each  member  of  the  society,  and  from  one  to  two 
hundred  more  were  presented  to  the  Ed'tors  of  periodical  journals,  to  public 
institutions,  and  to  persons  whose  favour  it  was  desirable  to  conciliate. 

The  information  contained  in  the  Record  is  considerable  for  its  size  and 
price,  and  comprises  articles  upon  the  ancient  and  modern  history  of  Poland  ; 
examples  of  the  tyranny  wiiich  led  to  its  late  revolution  :  proofs  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  charter  and  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  abrogation  of  the  constitution, 
and  recent  intelligence  of  the  atrocities  that  continue  to  bo  perpetrated  with 
impunity ;  the  Polish  Campaign,  from  the  Journal  of  an  English  Surgeon ; 
appeals  to  the  sympathies  and  gratitude  of  Europe ;— biographical  sketches  of 
Polish  heroes  and  heroines;  exposures  of  the  internal  weakness  of  Russia, 
and  statistical  particulars  respecting  the  other  leading  powers  ;  a  statement  pf 
the  importance  of  commercial  relations  with  Poland  independent  of  Russia  ; 
reports  of  meetings  throughout  the  united  Kingdom  on  behalf  of  Poland,  and 
of  speeches  and  proceedings  in  France,  Hungary,  &c.  in  the  same  cause; 
copies  of  petitions,  notices  of  works  abstracts  of  this  society's  transactions, 
select  extracts  from  its  con-espondence,  and  from  the  literary  organ  of  the 
Parent  Association,  specimens  of  Polish  literature,  directions  for  pronouncing 
the  language,  and  poetical  contributions ;  besides  which,  this  publication  has 
been  a  vehicle  for  reviving  public  attention  to  some  of  the  great,  but  disre- 
garded principles  of  international  law,  and  for  giving  publicity  to  the  address 
of  the  National  Committee  of  the  Polish  Emigration  at  Pans  to  the  Polish 
Associations  in  Great  Britain  ;  as  well  as  to  the  plan  of  an  Institute  for  pro- 
moting the  instruction  of  young  Polish  Exiles ;  and  to  various  other  honoura- 
ble undertakings  on  the  part  of  the  Poles  to  preserve  their  nationality,  and 
rescue  their  name  from  extinction.  This  periodical  has,  therefore,  been  one 
means  of  diffusing  knowledge,  and  of  assuaging  sorrow.  Yet,  your  committee 
have  not  confined  their  efforts  to  the  formation  of  a  library,  the  procuring  of 
papers  to  be  read  at  general  meeiings,  and  the  issue  of  a  publication  expressly 
advocating  the  Polish  cause;  they  have  solicited  and  obtained  the  leady  co- 
operation of  the  Hull  press,  and  of  various  Brit'sii  journalists,  for  the  circula- 
tion of  articles  of  intelligence  obtained  from  authentic  sources. 
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After  a  full  detail  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  in  promotion  of  the 
general  objects  of  the  Society,  the  Report  concludes  thus — ■ 

In  conclusion,  and  on  retiring,  after  twelve  month's  experience,  your  com- 
mittee beg  to  recommend  to  their  successors,  as  the  best  means  of  serving  the 
Poles  :  1st.  The  continued  diffusion,  through  all  accessible  channels,  of  in- 
formation respecting  their  history,  their  claims,  their  treatment,  and  the  vigilant 
exposure  of  the  hypocritical  and  insidious  machinations  of  their  enemy,  who 
abuses  the  press  to  delude  the  public,  and  employs  spies  upon  a  soil  which 
should  spurn  them.  2ndly.  The  collection  of  sums,  however  small,  towards 
relieving  the  distresses  of  destitute  refugees.  3rdly,  The  patronage  and  pur- 
chiise  of  the  works  of  art  and  literature  to  which  the  Poles  laudably  devote 
themselves  to  supply  their  wants  and  illustrate  their  nation  during  what  they 
term  their  "  Pilgrimage."  And  4thly.  The  general  support  of  the  proposed 
schools  for  continuing  the  education  of  the  youth  of  Poland,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract tlie  barbarous  design  of  denationalising  the  country  by  the  destruction  of 
its  universities,thebanishment  of  its  students  and  professors,  and  the  extinction 
of  its  language.  If  the  chairs  of  history,  civil  law,  and  moral  philosophy  be 
vacant  at  VVilna  and  Waisavv,  let  them  be  supplied  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
v.and  Glasgow  ;  nay,  if  it  be  but  to  soothe  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  afflicted, 
and  to  mortify  their  callous  oppressor,  ht  some  of  us  make  a  study  of  the 
forbidden  tongue,  that  the  Czar  may  know  if  he  would  extinguish  the  litera- 
ture and  language  of  Poland,  he  must  first  depopulate  Great  Britain. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  the  following  Appeal  to  public  sympathy  should  be 
appended  to  the  Report  as  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Society. 

"  We  cannot  resist  addressing  an  appeal  to  the  best  feelings  and  qualities 
of  our  countrymen.  We  call  upon  you  by  your  national  honour,  and  ancient 
character  for  hospitality,  to  take  Poland  under  your  protection ;  and,  as  the 
best  means  of  avoiding  future  insult  and  hostility,  boldly  to  evince  your  sense 
!'^f  justice,  by  succouring,  supporting,  and  vindicating  the  oppressed  :  thus 
shall  you  command  the  same  homage  that  was  wont  to  attend  you,  and  still 
remain 

*  Th'  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free.' 

"Britons!  We  invoke  you  by  your  native  bravery;  and  ask,  whether  you 
can  see  a  gallant  people,  valiant  as  yourselves,  crushed  by  numbers,  hemmed 
in  by  three  despoiling  Powers,  and  assailed  on  all  sides  by  treachery — fall  the 
victim  of  accumulated  blows  and  wrongs,  without  being  touched  with  the 
divine  desire  to  shield  and  save  ?  Britons  !  who  delight  in  being  deemed 
Jree ; — with  what  emotions  can  you  view  a  nation,  valuing  liberty  like  you, 
cast  down,  manacled,  and  condemned  to  a  debasing  slavery,  worse  than  that 
of  the  Negro,  or  even  of  *  the  beasts  that  perish  !  '  By  your  love  of  free  and 
equitable  laws,  let  us  call  upon  you  to  claim,  for  the  injured  Poles,  those 
institutions  which  they  attempted  to  establish  42  years  ago,  and  are  affec- 
tionately remembered  in  their  annals  as  the  Constitution  of  the  3rd  of  May — 
institutions  calculated  to  preserve  their  liberties,  whilst  they  secured  them  from 
the  anarchy  which  invited  foreign  interference — institutions,  however,  of  which 
they  were  cheated  and  robbed  by  the  baleful  power  of  Russia !  Oh  !  suffer 
not  the  gloomy  spirit  of  Despotism  to  triumph  over  the  glad  genius  of  Liberty! 
Let  not  US' — who,  as  Englishmen,  are  proud  of  our  achievements,  proud  of  our 
annals,  proud  of  our  national  spirit,  and  proud  of  our  name  in  the  world — let 
not  us,  with  Manichean  faith,  stoop  to  adore  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  pros- 
trate Britannia's  noble  brow  before  the  military  Juggernaut  of  the  North — the 
N  .'Moloch  of  a  thousand  massacres  !  Let  us,  on  the  contrary,  assume  a  fornwd- 
able  moral  attitude — do  our  duty — and  leave  the  issue  to  Heaven  ! 

"  Generous  Britons  !  By  your  love  of  social  life,  by  your  delight  in  the  c^8 
ihffities  of  the  domestic  circle,  by  your  regard  for  I'vwanitt/f  we  conjure  you  (o 
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pity  the  natives  of  Poknd !  You  love  your  homesy  and  know  what  joy  it  is  i& 
return  to  them  after  a  temporary  and  voluntary  absence.  If  it  be  irksome  to 
remain  from  those  homes  for  a  limited  time,  when  your  absence  is  voluntary — - 
what  would  be  your  feelings  if  deprived  of  tiiem  for  ever  by  tl)e  arbitrary  will 
of  a  conqueror,  ingenious  in  cruelty  ?  Picture  this  to  your  minds — for  it  is  the 
fate  of  the  Pole  !  Imagine,  also,  if  a  Briton  can,  what  further  pangs  he  is 
doomed  to  endure,  knowing  that  those  beloved  homes  are  made  desolate  !  In 
his  '  mind's  eye'  the  exiled  patriot  sees  the  devastation  of  his  native  dwelling, 
every  chamber  of  which  was  dear  to  infant  memory ;  in  many  instances,  his 
farm,  his  orchard,  garden,  park,  or  grounds,  each  alley,  walk,  or  glade  of  which 
was  sacred  to  meditation,  connected  with  honest  toil  or  noble  thought,  and  hal- 
lowed by  the  most  tender  and  delicious  associations, — he  beholds  all  the  prey  of 
the  spoiler ! — the  hearth-stone  and  sanctuary  of  the  Polander's  home  desecrated 
by  savage  marauders ! 

"  Englishmen !  in  whose  bosoms  the  domestic  affections  find  the  richest 
soil,  and  take  the  deepest  root,  we  pray  you,  by  the  love  you  bear  the  partners 
of  your  heart,  and  by  your  mutual  offspring,  to  forget  not  the  treatment  of  the 
wives  and  matrons  of  Poland  !  For  it  is  not  enough  that  the  sisters  of  charity 
are  shot,  or  dungeoned,  and  publicly  whipped — nor  that  Polish  women  are  for 
ever  deprived  of  the  protection,  support,  and  solace  of  their  husbands — but  the 
sole  remaining  pledges  of  their  love — the  breathing  miniatures  and  remem- 
brancers of  their  banished  husbands — the  living  and  last  links  of  the  holiest  af- 
fections, are  torn  from  their  convulsive  embraces,  in  order  to  be  brought  up  in 
utter  hatred  of  that  mother,  that  father,  and  that  country  to  which  they  owe 
birth,  affection,  and  defence. 

"  Lastly,  by  your  veneration  for  the  Religion  which  you  conscientiously  pro- 
fess, and  by  the  abhorrence  you  would  feel  at  any  forcible  attempt  to  change  it, 
pity  the  persecuted  Poles,  whose  fate  it  is  to  see  their  faith  outraged,  their 
priests  imprisoned  or  martyred,  and  their  churches  sacrilegiously  violated,  and 
made  the  scenes  of  slaughter!  " 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bruce,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  that  the 
above  Report  be  received,  adopted,  and  printed  ;  carried  nem.  con. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  then  voted  to  Robert  Cutlar  Fergusson,  Esq. 
M.P.  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Poland,  for  his  attention  to  the  HoiU 
Polish  Society,  and  his  honourable  mention  of  its  labours  in  Parliament ;  to 
James  Silk  Buckingham,  Esq.  M.P.  for  his  exertions,  attentions,  and  hand- 
some notices  in  Parliament,  and  in  his  Review;  to  the  British  Press  in 
general,  and  the  Hull  press  in  particular.  Tlianks  were  also  voted  to  the 
Council  of  the  Hull  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  for  the  gratuitous  use 
of  their  lecture-room.  The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Com- 
inittee  for  the  ensuing  year. 


PUBLIC    MEETING    IN    LONDON    ON    BEHALF    OF   THE 
EXILED  POLES. 

We  are  happy  to  state,  that  a  Morning  Public  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday 
last,  at  the  Free  Masons*  Hall,  at  one  o'clock,  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  M.  P. 
in  the  chair;  at  which,  resolutions  were  moved,  and  speeches  made,  by  Lord 
Sandon,  the  Marquis Clanricarde,  Mr.  Buckingham,  Mr.  Beaumont,  Mr.  Ewart, 
Col.  Stanhope,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  Mr.  Thelwall,  iMr.  Thomas 
Attwood,  Mr.  Dominick  Browne,  and  others, — and  that  an  Evening  Public 
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Meeting  has  been  fixed  on,  to  take  place  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  in  the 
Strand,  on  Monday  next,  the  19th  instant,  at  Seven  o'clock,  for  Eight  pre-* 
cisely,  at  which  Lord  Dudley  Stuart  has  kindly  consented  to  take  the  Chair: 
and  on  which  occasion,  it  is  expected,  that  many  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  will  be  present,  and  a  large  number  of  the  most  respectable 
families  of  the  metropolis,  as  seats  are  to  be  reserved  for  ladies,  and  the 
admission  will  be  by  Tickets  only.  We  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  but  that 
it  will  be  a  very  crowded  and  a  very  brilliant  meeting ;  and  if  any  cause 
deserves  such  an  assemblage  in  its  support,  it  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the 
Exiles  of  Poland. 


CONCLUDING  LETTER  TO  LORD  GREY,  ON  THE  RELIGIOUS 
AND  MORAL  STATISTICS  OF  IRELAND. 

My  Lord,  August  10,  1833, 

In  concluding  the  series  of  letters  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
address  to  you  through  the  pages  of  the  "  Parliamentary  Review,"  I  shall 
endeavour  to  condense  hUo  this  all  the  most  important  particulars  connected 
with  the  Institutions  and  Associations  of  Ireland  yet  remaining  to  be  described. 

In  the  year  1812,  four  thousand  six  hundred  schools  were  maintained,  and 
200,000  children  were  said  to  be  educated  in  Ireland.  Commissions  were 
appointed,  and  new  commissions  were  recommended.  Reports  were  made, 
and  plans  sugge>ted,  thousands  after  thousands  of  pounds  were  squandered,  yet 
education  was  still  the  cry.  One  writer  had  spent  three  months,  another  had 
travelled  three  hundred  miles  in  Ireland,  while  a  third  had  landed  at  Belfast, 
and  taken  ship  at  Dublin,  and  all  were  equally  ready  to  say,  "  What  can  the 
man  do  that  cometh  after  the  king  V  Of  antagonist  sentiments,  and  discordant 
opinions,  it  was  not  long  that  either  had  to  wish"  Oh  !  that  my  adversary  had 
written  a  book."  Publications  teemed  from  the  press,  and  every  writer  seemed 
fully  confident  of  his  own  competency  to  describe  Ireland  as  it  was,  as  it  is, 
and  as  it  should  be  ;  each  one  saw  its  woes,  and  had  discovered  its  remedies; 
prescriptions,  recipes,  draughts,  and  solutions,  pills  and  pi^tols  followed  in 
rapid  succession.  Protestant  ascendancy  was  the  dogma,  the  watchword  and 
the  rule  of  government,  the  object  of  idolatry,  the  burden  of  oppression,  the 
political  malaria,  the  ruinous  delusion,  the  dark  impending  cloud  and  the 
angel  of  destruction  ;  it  is  now  the  warring  shadow,  the  m.eteor  in  transitu^ 
the  evanescing  vapour ;  may  it  speedily  become  a  tale  that  is  told,  a  vision  of 
the  night  when  it  is  passed  away.  The  first  ray  of  a  brighter  sun  for  Ireland 
was  cast  forth  when  it  was  proposed  "  by  keeping  clear  of  all  interference  with 
the  particular  religious  tenets,  to  induce  the  whole  people  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  education  as  one  undivided  body,  under  one  and  the  same  system,"  and 
when  the  government,  as  such,  explicitly  avowed,  and  made  it  clearly  to  be  un- 
derstood as  a  leading  principle  in  any  system  of  education,  promoted  by  the 
Funds  of  the  National  Treasury,  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  influence 
or  disturb  the  peculiar  religion  of  any  sect  or  description  of  Christians.  Had 
this  principle  been  honestly  followed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Kildare  Place 
Society  as  a  goveniraent  institution,  long  ere  this  day,  its  path  would  have, 
like  the  shining  light,  become  brighter  and  brighter,  and  its  course  would  have 
been  strewed  with  the  blessings  which  it  had  conferred,  and  the  returnings  of 
an  enlightened  people. 

In  the  year  1811,  nineteen  years  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  tlie  assO"* 
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elation  for  discouTitenancing  vice,  the  society  for  promoting  the  education  of 
the  poor  of  Ireland  had  been  formed,  and  was  composed  of  various  religious 
communions,  who  determined  to  assist  in  the  support,  as  well  as  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  in  which  the  appointment  of  governors  and  teachers,  and  the 
admission  of  scholars  should  be  uninfluenced  by  religious  distinctions ;  re- 
quiring only  that  the  Bible  or  Testament  should  be  read,  not  as  a  book  of 
elementary  education,  but  for  moral  improvem.ent ;  yet,  not  subject  to  the 
explanation  of  any  one  during  school  hours.  The  centre  of  their  union,  as 
well  as  co-operation,  was  in  School-street,  where  a  good  popular  school  had 
existed  since  1786.  They  '  ne'er  had  changed,  or  wished  to  change,  their 
place,'  nor  had  they  assisted  to  be  the  dispensers  of  national  bounty,  and 
would,  perhaps,  liave  been  well  content  to  move  on  '  in  the  even  tenor  of  their 
way,  unaffected  by  the  smile  of  courts  or  the  applause  of  statesmen ;'  and 
it  is  possible,  that  it  might  have  been  well  for  the  real  efficiency  of  their  plans, 
and  the  final  success  of  their  undertaking,  as  well  for  the  country  chosen  as 
the  sphere  of  their  exertions,  had  not  the  enjoyment  of  state  patronage  drawn 
them  aside  to  more  ostentatious  display,  more  public  notoriety,  and  to 
become  more  the  object  of  envy,  and  subject  to  the  contamination  of  bad 
company.  But  they  were  selected  by  the  government  for  the  experiment  of  the 
principle  which  we  have  noted,  and  which  had  been  recommended  by  parlia- 
mentary commission  A  grant  was  made  to  the;m  of  £6,980  of  Irish 
currency.  The  patronage  of  the  government  continued  ;  similar  and  increas- 
ing contributions  were  drawn  from  the  public  purse  for  their  support :  and 
private  benevolence  not  appearing  so  necessary,  ceased  to  be  valued  or  soli- 
cited. Three  years  the  government  money  was  received  and  expended  in  the 
erection  of  model  schools,  apartments,  offices,  and  a  warehouse  for  stationery, 
&c.  In  1817,  they  took  possession  of  this  new  establisbmient  in  Kildare 
Place;  and  School  Street  school  was  replaced  by  an  institution  of  a  more  private 
character.  An  important  depart ment  of  the  operations  in  Kildare  Place, 
were  the  model  schools  for  training  masters,  and  qualifying  school  assistants 
for  town  and  country.  Nor  was  this  more  necessary  than  the  publication  of  a 
sufficient  variety  of  moral,  instructive,  and  entertaining  books,  fitted  for  sup- 
planting works  of  a  most  objectionable  nature,  in  wide  circulation  among  the 
people. 

In  the  three  great  branches  of  their  procedure,  they  advanced  with  perhaps 
as  much  singleness  of  purpose  and  purity  of  administration  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  body  of  men  appropriating  tens  of  thousands  of  government 
money,  and  who  ihemselves  were  unsalaried  servants  of  the  people.  Their 
schools  have  increased  from  year  to  year ;  the  attendance  at  their  schools  has 
steadily  advanced  ;  the  number  of  their  teachers,  male  and  female,  whose  ser- 
vices are  accounted  efficient  and  acceptable  throughout  the  country,  has  also 
received  continual  accessions;  and  the  publications  of  the  society  have  accu- 
mulated to  a  respectable  collection,  containing  a  variety  of  useful  knowledge 
and  profitable  entertainment,  very  difl:erent  from  what  formerly  composed  the 
village  or  town  school  library  in  Ireland — when  the  history  of  the  seven  wise 
masters  and  mistresses  of  -Rome,  the  seven  champions  of  Christendom,  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world,  the  Irish  rogues  and  rapparees,  the  garden  o  love, 
the  school  of  delight,  nocturnal  novels,  the  pleasant  art  of  money  catching, 
and  sucli  other  books,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  scholars  who  had  acquired 
a  taste  for  reading.  By  the  efforts  of  this  society  these  works  have  been  dis- 
placed by  books  of  voyages,  travels,  natural  history,  national  history  and  bio- 
graphy, besides  poetry,  rural  economy,  and  almost  every  species  of  moral  in- 
struction. The  different  kinds  of  works  published  amount  to  as  many  as  a 
hundred;  and  the  copies  sold  or  circulated,  of  all  these,  are  staled  to  be 
1,465,000,  of  all  sizes.  As  many  as  2,390  masters  and  mistresses  have  been 
sent  out  to  all  parts  of  the  country;  while  it  is  stated  in  the  report  for  1832, 
that  they  have  1,621  schools,  containing   137,639  pupils.    Their  numberi 
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average  for  the  last  seven  years  1520  schools,  and  114,890  children,  or  about 
75  scholars  in  each  school.  One  statement  is  deduced  from  their  own  docu- 
ments ;  and  though  we  would  give  them  credit  for  upright  intentions  and  no 
wish  to  exaggerate,  it  is  possible  that  numbers  in  the  minor  details  have  been 
over-rated,  we  shall  allow  35  per  cent,  for  this  deduction,  and  suppose  the 
children  to  be  about  00,000  in  all  their  schools.  An  anxiety  to  introduce  the 
sacred  scriptures  into  their  schools,  co-operation  in  the  support  of  nearly  450 
schools,  with  societies  of  either  sectarian  character  or  of  proselyting  tendency, 
and  the  violation  of  that  rule  which  prohibited  notes  or  comments  on  the  scrip- 
tures in  their  books,  or  in  their  instructions  tendered  during  school  hours,  by 
some  zealous  but  neither  very  honest  nor  very  prudent  coadjutors,  added  in  all 
probability  to  the  natui-al  tendency  of  a  literal  and  enlightened  system  of  edu- 
cation, stirred  up  the  suspicion  and  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and 
drew  down  upon  the  society  petitions,  reproaching  and  exaggerating  accusations, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  and  unsuitable  that  any  popular  government 
should  continue  pecuniary  patronage  for  its  support :  so  that  after,  perhaps,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  had  been  expended  from  the  public  trea- 
sury in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  the  parliamentary  grant  has  been  with- 
drawn from  the  Kildare  Place  Society.  Some  of  the  most  liberal  friends  of 
the  institution  will  not  regret  this  result,  and  the  probable  eflfect  will  be  that 
their  operations  will  be  less  shackled,  and  their  measures  less  characterised  by 
temporising  expediency  ;  while  with  prudent  management,  having  already  laid 
in  a  good  foundation  for  the  time  to  come,  in  buildings,  schools,  school- 
masters, books,  experience,  &c.,  they  may  proceed  with  more  efficiency,  and 
more  union  of  effort,  with  really  good  and  active  men,  than  could  ever  have 
been  done  under  the  auspices  of  any  government.  Nor  need  they  envy  any 
other  association  in  the  receipt  of  national  support.  Let  them  rather  do  the 
good  they  can,  than  murmur  for  the  gain  placed  beyond  their  enjoyment. 

Another  mode  of  applying  the  money  of  the  treasury  to  the  education  of 
the  people  of  this  country  was  adopted  in  1819,  by  a  fund  being  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  for  the  building  of  school  houses,  &c. 
It  seems  that  about  £'35,000  had  been  thus  appropriated  till  the  year 
1825,  by  about  430  grants  for  so  many  different  applicants,  of  whom  only 
12  were  Roman  Catholics.  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  some  priests  so  contrived 
that  these  erections  became  additions  to  their  chapels ;  it  has  not  been  a  fre- 
quent resource  in  aid  of  the  people  who  most  need  help.  No  schools,  or 
masters,  appear  to  have  been  taken  under  the  regular  patronage  of  this  fund  ; 
and  we  suppose  it  to  have  ceased. 

The  new  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  seven  commissioners — two 
Roman  Catholics,  two  Presbyterian,  and  three  Episcop  alian — rendering  their 
services  gratuitously,  and  dispensing  the  support  of  the  nation  to  all  parties  in 
the  state,  is  the  last  effort  in  which  the  government  of  this  country  has  exerted 
its  power  ap-d  deliberation  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  people.  This  is 
a  further  step  of  approximation  in  the  liberality  of  the  government  towards  the 
advanced  demands  of  enlightened  and  less  restricted  policy  and  principles  as 
cherished  among  the  people.  If  the  principle  be  not  established  a  priori  in 
the  essence  of  government,  that  the  people  should  lead  and  the  rulers  follow, 
it  is  a  maxim  well  authenticated  and  clearly  deducible  from  experience,  that 
rulers  require  to  be  led  :  all  governments  are  less  progressive  than  their  people, 
and  the  sluggish  movements  of  the  former  are  stimulated  by  the  energies  and 
demands  of  the  community.  The  vox  populi  is  thus  practically  the  vox  Dei^ 
liowever  startling  the  proposition  appear  to  the  lovers  of  monarchical  preroga- 
tive or  aristocrat ical  pre-eminence.  The  demands  of  the  people  in  this  country 
have  been  partially  heard,  and  the  new  Board  is  an  attempt  at  compromising 
the  controversy ;  it  is  a  yielding  to  pacify,  and  to  cause  strife  to  cease.  Who- 
ever should  hold  the  reins  of  government  must  adopt  some  such  measure.  So 
many  spoils  have  been  heretofore  carried  off  by  the  high  churchman;  so  many 
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grants  have  been  made  to  be  divided  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  Pro- 
testants ;  so  large,  so  exorbitant,  and,  alas !  so  ruinously  severe  has  been  the 
exactions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church  by  law  established,  while  her  mem- 
bers form  so  discrepant  a  minority,  compared  to  the  dissentients  that  a  govern- 
ment wishing  to  have  even  the  semblance  of  justice,  far  more  desiring  to  con- 
fer something  like  equal  benefits  on  all,  and  to  establish  a  righteous  principle, 
untainted  by  persecution  for  conscience  sake,  could  do  nothing  less  than,  if 
grants  shall  continue  to  be  conferred  for  educational  purposes,  to  bestow  them 
on  all  who  would  receive  them,  irrespective  of  creeds  and  of  abstract  opinions. 
It  might  have  been  better  as  a  dernier  resort j  and  less  open  to  the  objections  of 
a  Protestant  party,  cradled  under  the  shadow  of  ascendancy,  to  withhold  con- 
tribution from  all. 

As  a  general  principle,  this  might  have  been  the  wisest  policy  and  the  safest, 
where  there  is  such  violent  opposition  between  the  adverse  parties  in  the  state ; 
but  much  preparation  was  requisite  before  there  could  be  a  departure  so  extreme 
from  what  the  Protestants  themselves  had  been  used  to  or  prepared  for.  To 
have  withheld  it  from  the  purposes  of  education,  and  left  every  party  to  provide 
instruction  for  their  youth  as  they  could,  would  have  been  mere  expediency, 
unless  on  the  recognition  of  the  general  principle  for  which  most  Dissenters 
contend,  and  to  have  defended  it  on  principle  would  have  involved  the  ques- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  allowances,  benefices,  rcglum  donum,  or  government 
salaries.  To  withdraw  all  aid  from  Roman  Catholics  for  the  improvement  of 
their  youth,  merely  because  they  could  not  agree  with  Protestants  on  their  prin. 
ciples,  and  to  continue  the  revenues  of  the  church,  notwithstanding  that  they 
■were  exacted  from  the  dissentient  peasantry  by  legal  process,  municipal  autho- 
rity, or  the  power  of  the  sword,  would  indeed  be  the  daring  of  a  madman,  and 
must  be  accomplished  by  the  physical  enforcement  of  a  standing  army;  The 
new  Board  has  old  prejudices  to  contend  against,  strong  prepossessions,  con- 
scientious scruples,  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  political  partizanship ;  and  if  it  has, 
or  shall  have,  achieved  any  good  for  the  country,  we  must  ascribe  it,  under  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  to  the  good  that  is  inherent  in  the  great  principle  on 
which  it  has  been  formed.  If  the  Protestant  clergy  had  been  in  this  generation  a 
little  wiser,  they  would  have  como  quietly  into  the  measure,  and  lent  their  best 
energies  to  render  effectual  what  was  good  and  liberal,  and  withstood  what  they 
disapproved  or  thought  would  be  injurious.  If  they  had  been  too  forward 
they  would  have  excited  suspicion — all  that  has  hitherto  been  done  by  them 
avowedly  for  purposes  of  education  having  had  too  much  a  sinister  aspect; 
but  if  they  had  acted  when  called  upon,  and  exerted  themselves  in  their  sphere ; 
if  they  had  proved  themselves  the  shepherds  of  the  men  of  Israel,  and  not  of 
silly  sheep ;  if  they  had  sought  to  feed  their  flock  with  knowledge,  and  not 
with  authority,  with  dogmas  and  bigotry,  the  effect  might  have  been  great  and 
glorious.     However,  what  has  been  done  may  be  turned  to  good  account. 

A  thousand  applications  have  been  made  to  the  new  Board,  signed  by  15,000 
requisitionists,  6,000  of  whom  are  Protestants,  and  161  Protestant  Ministers. 
Of  these  applications  700  have  been  granted,  and  there  are  now  100,000 
children  in  the  schools  under  Ihe  patronage  of  the  Board;  75  applications 
have  been  refused  for  various  reasons,  of  which  17  were  because  it  was  pro- 
posed the  schools  should  be  held  in  places  of  worship;  200  applications  remain 
■under  consideration.  As  soon  as  a  school  under  the  Board  is  established  in  a 
neighbourhood,  numerous  applications  proceed  from  the  vicinity.  School  books 
and  works  of  elementary  instruction  are  both  under  preparation  and  issuing 
from  the  press ;  while  model  schools  are  in  operation  for  qualifying  teachers, 
both  male  and  female;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  experience  and 
labours  of  the  Kildare-place  Schools  may  be  of  great  service  to  the  members 
and  subordinate  agents  of  the  Government  Board.  Is  there  any  leason  why 
they  should  not  both  labour  and  co-operate  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  the 
one  help  the  other  ?     If  the  attempt  shall  accomplish  in  any  measure  the  peace 
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and  union  of  diverse  parties,  who  have  hitherto  contended  for  supremacy,  a 
great  good  will  be  gained  ;  if  it  advance  the  general  and  well-conducted  edu- 
cation of  the  people ;  if  it  improve  and  increase  the  knowledge  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  if  it  act  as  a  stimulant  and  correction  to  other  systems,  the  originators 
and  labourers  will  deserve,  and  will  ultnnately  receive,  the  acknowledgments 
of  the  community  and  the  praise  of  all  impartial  men,  and  have  their  names 
enrolled  among  the  benefactors  of  their  country — the  promoters  of  intelligence 
and  the  persecuted  sufferers  in  a  good  cause;  and  those  who  maligned,  and, 
for  tem.porary  purposes,  made  abuse  of  their  plan,  a  stalking  horse  to  vulgar 
popularity  and  party  warfare,  will  either  be  forgotten,  or  being  ashamed  of 
themselves,  will  be  forgiven  and  made  partakers  of  the  general  benefit. 

A  few  remarks  shall  suffice  on  the  benevolent  institutions  formed  either  in 
Ireland,  or  in  England  for  Ireland,  and  chiefly  of  the  London  Hibernian  So- 
ciety, the  Sunday  School  Society,  the  Irish  Society,  the  Baptist  Irish  Evan- 
gelical Society,  the  Methodist  Schools,  and  Erasmus  Smith's  Foundation. 
There  are  minor  associations  and  institutions,  whose  operations  and  details  are 
beyond  our  inquiry.  The  London  Hibernian  Society  had  its  origin  in  the 
year  1800,  by  the  association  of  some  benevolent  persons,  who  among  other 
measures  for  effecting  w^hat  they  thought  desirable  in  Ireland,  proposed  the 
employment  of  ministers  of  religion  and  the  establishment  of  schools,  accom- 
panied by  the  circulation  of  the  scriptures,  or  purely  religious  publications. 
We  may  assert  of  this  and  of  all  similar  benevolent  institutions  for  Ireland, 
that  they  are  standing  witnesses  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  dear-bought  establish- 
ment. Experience  taught  them  that  a  combination  of  churchmen  and  dis- 
senters could  not  effectually  employ  preachers,  except  of  some  particula*'  de- 
nomination ;  and  in  the  year  1814,  the  employment  of  such  agents  was  en- 
tirely relinquished,  their  exertions  were  move  energetically  directed  to  the 
establishment  and  conduct  of  day  schools,  adult  schools,  and  Sunday  schools  ; 
rot  a  few  however  of  their  schools,  or  of  schools  taken  under  their  patronage, 
were  connected  with  other  societies ;  indeed  we  have  been  told  of  schools  en- 
rolled on  the  lists  of  three  different  associations,  and  receiving  aid  from  each, 
while  the  number  of  their  pupils  was  claimed  by  all  the  three,  and  publ.shed 
to  the  world  by  each,  forming  a  much  larger  aggregate  to  the  eye  of  the  bene- 
volent contributor  than  really  existed  of  pupils  under  the  influence  of  Christian 
education. 

This  abuse  may  have  arisen  from  an  oversight*— it  may  have  received  coun- 
tenance from  the  indiscreelness  of  well-meaning  and  honest  persons  ;  but  we 
fear  its  extent  can  be  traced  to  the  love  of  money,  wlach  is  the  root  of  all  evil, 
the  avarice  of  individuals,  and  to  the  tendency  in  Ireland  of  making  every  good 
thing  a  job.  Oh  !  what  a  leprosy  is  that  jobbing  in  this  country  !  it  cleaves  to, 
it  spreads  over,  it  vitiates  almost  every  attempt  for  the  amelioration  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  extension  of  knowledge,  and  the  promotion  of  science.  Another  de- 
fect of  the  Hibernian  School  Society,  especially  under  the  administration  of 
the  late  M.  P.  for  Dundalk,  was  a  violent  tendency  to  monopolise  the  credit  of 
every  good  thing  done,  or  to  be  done,  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  Cape  Clear, 
and  almost  to  deny  any  knowledge  as  possessed  by  other  institutions  of  what 
should  be  done.  So  strong  was  this  disposition  of  the  zealous  partizan  that, 
what  will  scarcely  be  believed  now,  he  assailed  with  a  bitterness  and  a  rancour 
almost  unaccountable  the  proceedings  of  the  Kildare  Place  Association  ;  but 
men  are  changeable  beings,  and  there  is  a  reason  for  every  thing.  A  good  deal 
was  said  by  the  officials  of  this  society  about  proselytism  and  conversion ;  and 
they  professed  to  disclaim  the  one,  while  they  boasted  of,  and  eagerly  sought 
the  other.  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  difference  to  a  cursory  reader ;  and 
Lieutenant  Cordon  might  as  well  have  left  the  matter  sub  umbra.  In  their 
report  for  1832,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  in  connexion  with  this  society  166^'- 
schools,  and  90,085  scholars,  but  this  includes  Sunday,  adult  and  day  schools ;' 
and  as  the  same  pupils  attend  in  many  cases,  the  day  and  Sunday  or  aduff^ 
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schools,  the  number  appears  greater  than  it  is ;  they  however  reclcon  73,655 
scholars  altogether ;  if  we  make  any  allowances  and  reduce  the  number  to 
50,000  scholars,  independent  of  all  other  institutions,  we  may  not  greatly  fail 
of  the  truth.  They  have  also  53  inspectors  and  scripture  readers,  besides  local 
patrons  ;  their  income  for  the  same  year  exceeded  their  expenditure  a  little,  and 
amounted  to  £9,237.  7s.  Id. 

The  Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland  was  established  in  1809:  it  as- 
sumes no  control  over  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  schools  in  connection 
with  it ;  kind  admonition  and  advice  is  its  only  interference,  and  the  agents 
and  managers  labour  to  promote  the  establishment,  and  give  every  facihty  for 
conducting  schools  kept  on  Sunday  ;  they  disseminate  the  most  approved  plans 
for  the  management  of  such  schools,  and  supply  them  with  spelling  books, 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  or  extracts  therefrom.  No  grants  of  money  are  made 
to  schools  in  this  connexion.  The  teachers  are  all  gratuitous  labourers,  and 
while  the  acquisition  of  the  elementary  knowledge  of  letters  is  an  important 
end  of  their  efforts,  the  principal  and  well-understood  aim  of  these  bene- 
volent individuals  so  ens:aged,  is  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  scriptures, 
and  the  principles  which  they  deem  of  heavenly  origin,  and  fitted  to  make 
men  wise  to  salvation.  They  are  of  great  benefit  too  in  bringing  the  more  re- 
mote sections  of  society  into  closer  converse  and  intercourse,  so  as  to  excite  and 
cherish  the  better  sympathies  of  our  nature  in  society.  They  have  brought 
into  circulation  not  only  many  copies  and  portions  of  the  sacred  volume,  but 
also  spelling  books,  and  a  work  on  education,  entitled  "  Hints  for  conducting 
Sunday  Schools."  The  numbers  of  schools  and  pupils  have  rapidly  increased, 
and  the  effects  are  not  less  pleasing  than  unexpected.  The  society  receives  aid 
from  friends  and  associations  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  has  been  in  corre- 
spondence with  educational  institutions  for  mutual  counsel  and  encouragement. 
The  total  immber  of  schools  connected  with  this  society  1st  January,  1833, 
were  2,642,  attended  by  19,142  gratuitous  teachers,  and  206,717  scholars;  of 
this  last  number,  112,256  are  reported  to  be  reading  the  bible  or  testament; 
and  35,239  are  declared  to  be  adults  above  15  years  of  age,  while  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  scholars  are  said  to  be  dependent  on  these  schools  for  any 
knowledge  of  letters,  not  having  access  for  instruction  to  daily  schools.  Since 
the  origin  of  this  society  the  managers  have  granted,  or  sold  at  reduced  prices, 
1,008  roll  and  minute  books;  4,414  books  of  hints,  &e. ;  57,147  Freeman's, 
cards  for  adults;  197,153  alphabets ;  740,036  spelling  books;  112  sciipture 
extracts ;  327,030  New  Testaments  :  65,236  Bibles  for  the  use  of  the  schools. 
The  number  of  teachers  has  been  increasing,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe, 
that  schools  are  now  taught,  in  many  instances,  by  young  persons  who  once 
themselves,  as  scholars,  received  instructions  in  these  schools ;  while  in  many 
places  meetings  of  the  teachers  are  held,  under  the  superintendence  of  suitable 
instmctors,  when  the  subject  for  instruction  on  the  ensuing  Sabbath  is  examined 
and  commented  on,  so  as  to  secure  the  general  efficiency  of  the  system  and 
teachers  in  their  laudable  exertions. 

There  are  doubtless  abuses  in  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Wales,  as 
there  will  be  in  all  such  corporations,  as  there  are  also  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, among  the  Highland  Presbyteries  ;  and  we  may  find  here  and  there  men 
bearing  the  rank,  and  receiving  the  emoluments  of  parochial  minister,  who 
either  do  not  know  the  Welsh  or  the  Gaelic  languages  so  as  to  preach  in  it  to 
the  people,  or  who,  having  merely  learned  it  to  accommodate  them  for  a  pre- 
sentation sermon,  have  no  pleasure,  and  perform  no  duty  in  it.  But  the  Dis- 
senters in  England,  and  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  make  ample  amends  for 
this,  by  maintaining  in  the  English  towns  numerous  Welsh  chapels  and  Welsh 
preachers,  and  Gaelic  chapels  and  ministers,  for  the  people  who  sojourn  among 
them  ;  Welsh  and  Gaelic  schools,  too,  may  be  found  in  the  low  lands,  and  in 
English  cities.    Nay,  the  Welsh  have  carried  their  generous  regard  for  their 
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trandering  counti^men  so  far  as  to  establish  services  in  Welsh  in  the  city  of 
Dublin. 

Now,  my  Lord,  it  is  computed  by  his  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  Edu- 
cational Inquiry,  that  the  number  of  Irish  who  employ  the  ancient  language  of 
this  country  exclusively,  is  not  less  than  500,000  people;  and  that  at  least  a 
million  more,  though  they  have  some  knowledge  of  the  English,  and  are  able 
to  employ  it  for  the  purposes  of  traffic,  make  use  of  their  native  tongue  on  all 
other  occasions,  as  the  natural  vehicle  of  their  thoughts.  I  have  seen'among 
such  people  the  confidence  inspired  in  the  political  leader,  and  the  attention 
rendered  to  the  instructor  who  addressed  them  in  their  own  tongue.  Well, 
how  many  ministers  of  the  established  church  use  this  natural  instrument  for 
parochial  instruction  among  their  own  people  in  Ireland  ?  Not  one,  my  Lord. 
How  many  schools  under  the  auspices  of  the  church  ?  I  cannot  find  one  in  all 
the  report  of  the  commissioners.  I  do  not  see  the  appropriation  of  church 
revenues,  bounteous  as  they  have  been,for  the  application  of  collegiate  resources, 
neither  ministers,  fellows,  professors,  scholars,  or  schools,  by  law  or  by  practice 
in  connexion  with  the  established  church  of  Ireland.  They  have  indeed  one 
clergyman  who  uses  that  language  for  instruction,  but  he  displays  his  talent  in 
London  !  There  are  three  or  four  clergymen  in  the  country  who  can  speak 
Irish  fluently,  for  it  was  their  mother's  vernacular  dialect ;  but  they  cannot,  or 
will  not  preach  it.  This  would  either  be  unfashionable,  or  their  living  or 
curacy  is  not  in  a  country  thickly  peopled  with  those  who  understand  the 
native  Irish.  Shame  upon  the  church  of  England  in  Ireland  if  ever  she 
perishes,  and  the  omens  have  a  threatening  aspect ;  it  will  be  by  her  own  folly 
as  ajelo  de  se,  and  she  may  be  buried  at  four  cross-ioads,  with  a  stake  driven 
through  her  body. 

.  Among  all  the  objects  of  a  well-timed  charity,  what  one  more  legitimate 
could  be  selected  than  the  supply  of  this  want  i  A  society  has  been  formed 
whose  object  is  to  promote  the  scriptural  education  (why  not  a  society  to  pro- 
mote general  education?)  by  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  Irish  language, 
wherein  the  Irish  peasant  shall  be  enabled  to  peruse  the  Scriptures  in  his  own 
tongue.  It  is  now  in  the  16th  year  of  its  operations.  The  good  men  in  con- 
nexion with  this  institution  seem  very  solicitous  to  diclaim  any  attempt  to  per 
petuate  the  Irish  language,  (why  not,  if  the  people  like  it?)  but  they  should 
leave  that  to  the  operation  of  extending  knowledge.  It  has  been  found  that  ill 
the  process  of  learning  the  native  Irish,  the  scholars  have  not  only  acquired  a 
desire  for,  but  have  made  great  progress  in  English  reading.  It  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  an  active  mind,  that  where  a  taste  for  reading  has  been  infused 
in  a  language  ill  supplied  with  literature,  other  sources  will  be  pursued  ;  and 
so  it  has  proved  that  the  study  of  Irish  creates  a  desire  for  acquaintance  with 
the  English.  The  business  of  their  society  is  conducted  by  a  committee  of 
mem.bers  and  other  officers ;  but  it  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  constitution, 
that  none  but  such  members  as  belong  to  the  established  church  shall  be 
appointed  on  the  managing  committee.  The  funds  arise  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions; and  were  for  the  year  ending  March,  1833,  £3,248  Is.  4d.  They 
have  370  schools,  and  nearly  eleven  thousand  scholars,  who  are  chiefly  adults  ; 
sometimes  taught  at  their  own  houses  in  the  evenings,  or  on  holidays.  This  is 
something,  but  alas  !  what  is  it  to  the  500,000  who  use  this  language  exclu- 
sively ?  What  a  neglected  country  has  this  been  in  matters  the  most  vital ; 
every  one  seekiiig  his  gain  from  his  quarters,  but  general  beneficence  on  wise 
aYid  worthy  laws  seems  beyond  the  reach  of  the  philanthropists  who  have 
sought  Ireland's  weal. 

The  Baptist  Irish  Evangelical  Society  has  schools  established  in  three  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland,  and  profess  to  have  succeeded  in  their  endeavours.  This 
society  was  formed  in  1814.  It  is  an  avowedly  religious  association,  and  is 
maintained  by  the  contributions  of  that  peculiar  denomination,  aided  by  the 
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subscriptions  of  others  who  generally  approve  of  the  fundamental  principle,? 
that  the  Scriptures  alone  should  be  taught  in  their  schools.  The  managers  have 
encouraged  the  increase  of  native  Irish  schools  in  the  parts  where  that  language 
spoken.  Ninety-one  week  day  schools  are  supported  by  its  friends,  and  they 
are  said  to  contain  one  thousand  children ;  besides  25  evening  schools  for 
adults  during  the  winter  months,  attended  by  sometimes  about  700  persons. 
Some  of  the  present  school-masters  received  their  own  education  in  the  schools 
of  this  society. 

The  Methodist  Missionary  Society  has  maintained  schools  in  various  parts 
of  Ireland,  which  they  regard  as  valuable  auxiliaries  in  the  promotion  of  know- 
ledge and  piety;  the  Scriptures  are  constantly  read  in  them,  accompanied  by 
Catechetical  instruction ;  the  common  rudiments  of  learning  are  afforded, 
thaugh,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  poverty  of  the  parents  will  not  permit  a  long 
course  of  education.  Tiiere  are  20  schools,  and  they  report  that  the  children 
receiving  instruction  in  them,  are  5,000.  The  schools  are  supported  by  the 
Methodist  Mission  Fund,  and  superintended  by  a  minister  of  their  connexion, 
who  \  isits  and  pays  the  school-masters  according  to  the  proficiency,  and  the 
work  done. 

The  Moravians  maintain  schools  at  their  stations,  chiefly  for  the  members  of 
their  own  denomination.  They  have  single  sisters  and  single  brethren  whose 
labours  are  carefully  directed  to  the  promotion  of  knowledge  among  the  rising 
generation.  At  Grace  Hill,  an  extensive  and  respectable  boarding  school  is 
kept  up  for  the  education  of  the  better  classes  of  their  own  flock,  or  others 
who  may  comply  with  their  rules. 

The  Schools  on  Erasmus  Smith's  foundation,  are  stated  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Irish  Education  Inquiry  to  be  113,  and  to  contain  about  9,000 
pupils.  It  would  surely  have  added  to  the  interest  of  their  report,  if  they  had 
informed  us  who  this  patron  of  Irish  education  was,  and  by  what  principles 
his  benevolent  institutions  were  to  be  regulated.  I  find  that  as  early  as  the 
year  1724,  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  for  further  application  of  the  rents 
and  profits  of  the  lands  and  tenements  formerly  given  by  Erasmus  Smith, 
Esq.  deceased,  for  charitable  uses,  and  for  refusing  further  proceedings  to  the 
governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  schools;  who  were  empowered  to  exercise  a 
control  and  authority.  I  believe  the  present  authorities  are  all  churchmen, 
and  no  small  share  of  the  revenues  of  this  charity  is  absorbed  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  for  professorships,  &c.  Of  the  nine  thousand  pupils,  4,215  are. 
of  the  Church  by  law  established:  3,240,  only  of  Roman  Catholics;  and 
2,560  of  Presbyterian  and  other  denominations.  Is  this  an  equal  or  propor- 
tionate division,  or  agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  testator  ?  Ilow  many  good  things 
fall  to  the  portion  of  those,  who  use  religion  by  law!  In  these  113  schools, 
the  average  in  each  school  seems  to  be  about  79  pupils,  and  nearly  a  half 
of  these  are  episcopalians,  though  there  is  such  disproportion  in  their  numbers 
as  to  national  population  with  the  other  sects. 

It  would  be  an  unpardonable  omission  to  leave  out  of  our  view,  the  Cork 
Institution,  the  Belfast  Academy,  the  College  of  Maynooth,  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  but  it  would  be  so  manifestly  unjust 
1o  these  institutions  to  discuss  their  merits  in  a  few  lines,  that  I  shall  reserve 
them  till  another,  but  not  distant  opportunity. 

There  remain  to  be  stated,  the  voluntary  and  pay  schools,  throughout  the 
country.  Of  these  we  find,  there  were,  in  1826,  schools  wholly  maintained  by 
individuals  322,  containing  upwards  of  1 3,600  scholars ;  pay  schools,  uncon- 
nected with  societies,  9,352,  containing  about  400,000  pupils;  strictly  Roman 
Catholic  female  schools  attached  to  Nunneries  46,  educating  about  7,500  chil- 
dren ;  Christian  brotherhood  and  other  religious  orders,  24  schools,  numbering 
about  5,500  scholars ;  and  day  schools  supported  by  subscription  350,  con- 
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tainhg  neaily  54,000  pupils ;  giving  of  what  we  may  designate  by  denomina" 
tion  of  the  Teachers  and  Patrons  Roman  Catholic  charity  schools  422,  in 
which  47,000  pupils  were  receiving  daily  education. 

At  the  time  to  which  we  have  referred,  1826,  the  Inquiry  of  the  Commis- 
sioners shewed,  that  there  were,  independent  of  Sunday  schools,  more  than 
560,000  scholars  in  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  attending  11,829  scholars. 
This  was  nearly  treble  the  number  exhibited  in  1812.  If  we  have  not 
exceeded  our  data,  we  have  found  that,  at  this  time,  there  may  be,  deducting 
some  who  are  connected  with  more  than  one  society, 

Schools.  Scholars. 

Roman  Catholic  Charity  Schools    422     ....  47,000 

Pay  Schools 9,353     ....  400,000 

Schools  maintained  by  individuals 322      ....  1 3,600 

Erasmus  Smith's  Schools    100     ....  8,000 

Moravians   1 50 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Schools 20     ....  5,000 

Baptist  Irish  Evangelical  Society  Schools  . .       160     ....  10,000 

Irish  Society  Schools 370     1 1,000 

Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland 1,221     ....  100^000 

London  Hibernian  Society  School 1,569     50,000 

Board  of  Education  Schools 700     lOO-oOO 

Kildare  Place  Society  Schools   1621      ....  90,000 

Schools  of  the  Association  for  discountenancing 

Vice 249     15,922 

Charter  Schools 32     ....  2,210 

Dioce'^an  Schools    , 12      ....  480 

Foundling  Hospital     600 

Female  Orphan  House 200 

Hibernian  Society  for  Soldiers'  children    400 

Hibernian  Marine  Society  for  Sailors,  ditto  140 

Total     855,403 

In  round  numbers  we  are  here  presented  with  the  scholars  in  Ireland  as 
800,000. 

These  calculations,  my  Lord,  may  appear  incredible ;  yet  the  more  important 
items  are  taken  from  accredited  reports,  with  numerous  deductions,  and  the 
final  surrender  of  50,000,  to  make  the  sum  come  into  round  numbers.  This 
statement  gives  us  one  scholar  for  every  ten  of  the  people  in  Ireland ;  we 
ought  surely  to  be  a  well-conducted  nation  ;  and  did  the  Establishment  accom- 

Elish  the  work  it  is  so  well  paid  for,  this  should  still  be  a  nation  of  Saints.  I 
ad  thought  of  condensing  all  the  items  of  educational  expenditure  and  eccle- 
siastical emolument ;  but  I  shall  commit  the  whole  estimate  to  that  ornament 
of  your  Lordship's  house,  who  is  so  nearly  connected  with  Ireland,  and 
though  called  by  his  English  title.  Viscount  Vane,  is  better  and  mo.  e  correctly 
known  as  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 

At  present,  my  Lord,  I  have  neither  space  nryr  leisure  for  further  observa- 
tion, and  with  many  apologies  for  so  long  a  letter,  but  trusting  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  your  Lordship's  favour, 

I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

A   RESIDENT   IN    IRELAND. 
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MORE  CLERICAL  RAPACITY. 

WAGES  OF  SERVANTS,  PROFITS  OF  TRADE,  AND  COPPICE 
WOODS,  CHARGED  WITH  TITHES. 

Sir,  Monmouthshire,  August  10,  1833. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  pleasure  I  feel  to  know  that  your 
Review  is  not  to  bs  suspended  during  the  intervals  of  Parliamentary  Sessions. 
In  the  present  drgraded  state  of  too  many  of  our  Periodicals,  the  Quarterly 
and  Edinburgh  Reviews  for  instance,  which  have  become  (it  is  grievous  to  say 
it  of  the  latter)  the  mere  tools  of  party,  the  Country  cannot  afford  to  lose,  even 
for  a  time  only,  so  able  and  above  all  so  intrepid  an  asserter  of  truth,  as  your 
Parliamentary  Review  has  proved  itself  to  be  ;  a  sentimentin  whichevery 
rational  and  consistent  friend  to  the  great  cause  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty, 
must  not  only  join,  but  will,  I  trust,  shew  his  sense  of  the  value  of  such  an 
auxiliary,  and  of  his  conviction  thereof,  by  promoting  the  extension  of  its 
circulation  and  usefulness  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

I  know  of  nothing  in  this  country  more  disgraceful  to  the  friends  of  liberty, 
or  which  has  proved  more  injurious  to  the  cause  itself,  than  the  chilling  in- 
difference which  they  have  but  too  often  shewn  to  such  efforts  as  yours,  when  a 
tithe  part  of  the  countenance  and  pecuniary  support  which  is  so  freely  bestowed 
upon  objects  of  mere  ostentation  or  luxury,  would  have  carried  invaluable  in- 
struction and  sound  yjrinciples  into  the  remotest  corner  of  the  island,  and  have 
much  better  prepared  ihe  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  nation  for  acting  as 
civilized  and  rational  beings  in  the  approaching  momentous  crisis  of  the  fate  of 
our  common  country,  than  it  is  to  be  feared  they  at  present  are. 

All  this,  however,  is  apart  from  the  subject  on  which  I  took  up  my  pen ;  they 
are  sentiments  which  I  entertained  and  avowed,  (as  it  is  well  known  to  many 
though  coming  from  a  humble  individual)  long  before  my  sense  of  justice  and 
sympathy  for  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  the  public,  were  roused  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  vast  sacrifices  which  you  Sir,  have  made  at  the  shrine  of  Freedom  ;  and 
my  excuse  for  this  excursive  exordium  must  be,  that  what  is  felt  strongly  is  apt 
to  be  expressed  freely. 

The  subject  to  which  I  particularly  wished  to  draw  your  attention,  and  that 
of  your  readers,  is  the  monstrous  encroachments  and  insatiable  avarice  of  the 
church,  manifested  at  this  present  time  by  the  clergy,  and  other  sjlf-called 
friends  of  the  Establishment,  remarkable  more  especially  at  a  period  of  time 
when  her  abuses  are  being  more  than  ever  exposed,  and  herself  becoming  fast 
the  object  of  general  odium. 

At  the  late  Yorkshire  Assizes  it  transpired  that  one  Lundy,  rector  of  the 
parish  of  Lockington  has  claimed  tithes  of  the  personal  earnings  of  Servants, 
female  as  well  as  male,  and  of  common  day  labourers,  and  one  of  the  latter,  at 
least,  has  been  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  refusing  to  pay  the  priest's 
demand !  Another  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Coddington,  claims,  (as  he 
says)  by  the  composition  of  his  parish  made  in  the  13th  century,  the  tithe  of 
the  profits  of  all  lucrative  trades  !  and  besides  many  other  such  creditable  acts 
in  different  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  which  it  would  be  tiresome  to  enu- 
merate, the  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan  have  been  within  the  last 
fortnight  thrown  into  a  great  and  increasing  ferment  by  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  Church,  of  the  tithes  of  the  Coppice  woods,  situated  in  the  hills  of  those 
counties,  which  have  never  before  paid  tithes. 

It  is  already  kn&wn  that  Exchequer  processes  have  been  issued  against 
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several  of  the  principal  landed  proprietors,  who,  though  very  materially  con- 
cerned, are  by  no  means  the  only  parties  interested.  Not  a  collier  in  the 
immense  collieries  and  iron  works  of  the  hills  of  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan- 
shire, but  must  be  more  or  less  injured  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  pit  or  prop- 
wood — not  a  tinn'd-plate,  or  charcoal  work  throughout  the  country,  but  must 
feel  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cord  wood,  enhanced  as  both  must  be  by  the 
gr.isping  rapacious  act  of  the  Cfeurch,  in  taking  away  what  can  amoint  to  little 
if  any  less  than  two  tenths  of  the  produce  in  the  state  in  which  the  tithe  is 
claimed. 

But,  this  novel  attempt  farther  to  enrich  an  already  gorged  Church  establish- 
ment, will  be  resisted  to  the  uttermost ;  and  in  the  mean  time  it  is  well,  if 
the  attempt  of  these  Friends  of  the  Church  do  not  bring  about  in  this  country 
a  stale  of  affairs  too  nearly  resembling  that  which  their  rapacious  brethren  in 
Ireland  have  effected  in  that  unhappy  country.  There  are  circumstances 
which  may  be  stated  at  a  future  time,  that  materially  enhance  the  enormity  of 
these  last  mentioned  attempts.  My  present  object  is  to  sound  the  tocsin  of 
alarm,  to  place  the  people  on  their  guard  against  further  clerical  usurpations 
— and  above  all,  to  induce  tliera  to  shake  off  their  present  disgraceful  and 
dangerous  apathy,  and  lo  be  prepared,  as  one  man,  to  deluge  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  with  petitions  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  Tithes  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  next  session. 

M . 


SOPHISTS. 

Sophists  are  persons  who,  keeping  a  look  out  for  the  weaknesses  and  mistakes 
of  philosophers,  try  to  turn  them  to  their  own  account,  or  to  employ  them  for 
some  unworthy  and  unphilosophical  purpose.  So  that,  in  fact,  such  people 
have  nothing  to  do  with  philosophy.  If  they  profess  to  be  unphilosophical 
from  principal,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  philosophy  and  to  be 
treated  as  such.  The  most  dangerous  class  amongst  them  are  those  who  are 
sceptics  out  of  pure  hatred  for  philosophy.  Other  sceptics  may  in  part  be  very 
estimable  persons,  they  are  the  foreruners  of  the  third  period.  They  have  a 
genuine  gift  of  philosophical  analysis,  and  only  want  a  spiritual  mastery  and 
comendation;  tl.ey  have  the  requisite  capacity,  but  not  the  self  impelling 
force ;  they  feel  the  insufficiency  of  preceeding  systems ;  no  one  of  these  is 
able  to  vivify  the  whole  of  their  spiritual  nature  ;  they  have  a  correct  taste,  but 
are  devoid  of  the  needful  energy  of  a  productive  imagination.  They  are  of 
necessity  polemical.  All  ecclecties  are  septics  at  the  bottom  ;  the  more  they 
mbrace,  the  more  sceptical  are  they,  which  last  remark  is  confirmed  by  the 
act,  that  the  men  of  the  greatest  and  soundest  learning  in  former  times  have 
confessed  at  the  end  of  their  lives  that  they  knew  the  least. — Novalis. 

PAST    AND    PRESENT. 

My  lord  Bacon  compares  times  to  ways,  some  more  plain  and  easy  to  pass ; 
others  more  rugged  and  more  hard.  The  former  is  better  for  him  who  lives  in 
them.  The  latter  is  better  for  the  reader,  not  only  in  the  pleasure  of  reading 
the  variety  of  accidents  in  them  ;  but  because,  in  their  contests,  fine  notions 
arise,  which,  otherwise,  might  have  been  concealed,  and  which  may  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  readers,  in  succeedmg  times.  Also,  in  shewing  the  causes  of  these 
•distemper?,  succeeding  generations  may  be  admonished  to  present  thera, — 
\'Jio"er  Coke. 


G.  CowiE,  Pi  inter,  13,  Newcastle  Street.  Strand. 
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MR.  BUCKINGHAM'S  MOTION  ON  THE  IMPRESSMENT  OF 
BRITISH  SEAMEN. 

The  first  motion  on  the  books  for  this  evening  was  the  one  named 
above:  and  during  the  assembling  together  of  the  various  members, 
previous  to  the  Speaker  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Buckingham  was  so- 
licited, by  a  great  number,  to  defer  his  motion  till  next  session,  on  the 
plea,  that  no  good  could  result  from  any  discussion  of  it  now — that  on 
a  division,  no  number  of  members  could  be  obtained  to  vote  against 
the  Ministry — that  the  independent  members  had  mostly  left  town, 
and  the  official  adherents  of  Government  chiefly  remained — and  other 
topics  of  the  dissuasive  kind,  Mr.  Buckingham  replied  to  all  these 
solicitations  and  remonstrances,  by  saying,  that  he  had  already  given  so 
many  proofs  of  courtesy  in  yielding,  and  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
others  in  putting  off,  that  it  was  now  high  time  to  give  an  equal  proof 
of  firmness  when  the  occasion  required,  and  of  confidence  in  his  own 
judgment  as  to  whether  a  motion  of  his  own  should  or  should  not  be 
brought  on.  Accordingly,  after  a  few  preliminary  matters  of  peti- 
tions and  notices  of  motions  had  been  gone  through,  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's name  was  called  by  the  Speaker,  and  he  proceeded  to  address 
the  Itouse.  The  novelty  of  the  subject — it  not  having  been  touched 
upon  before  during  the  existence  of  the  present  administration — the 
previously  known  determination  of  the  mover  to  press  it  to  a  division, 
and  his  supposed  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  question  as  a 
matter  of  personal  and  professional  experience,  obtained  for  it  a  larger 
share  of  more  unbroken  attention  than  almost  any  other  topic  could 
probably  command  at  this  late  period  of  the  year.  But,  notwithstand^ 
ing  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  House — as  well  as  the  approba- 
tion evinced  by  a  large  portion,  not  merely  by  their  cheers,  but  by 
their  votes — the  daily  papers  have  given  so  meagre  a  report  of  what 
was  said  on  the  occasion,  that  we  shall  feel  perfectly  justified  in  giv- 
ing the  entire  debate,  as  well  as  the  authorities  quoted  in  support  of 
the  views  entertained,  and,  at  its  close,  we  will  accompany  the 
speeches  of  those  who  opposed  the  measure  with  such  observations  as 
shall  make  the  whole  as  complete  a  history  of  the  discussion  on  thisr 
topic  as  our  means  will  admit. 

Vol.  III. — NO.  IX.  3  l 
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Mr.  Buckingham  began  by  reading  the  terms  in  which  his  resohition 
was  couched,  which  were  these — "  That  the  forcible  Impressment  of 
Seamen  for  His  Majesty's  Navy  is  unjust,  cruel,  inefficient,  and  unne- 
cessary :  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House  to  avail  itself  of  the 
present  period  of  profound  peace,  to  provide  some  means  of  manning 
the  ships  of  His  Majesty  in  time  of  w^ar,  without  a  violation  of  the 
liberties  of  any  class  of  His  Majesty's  subjects."  He  then  asked  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  while  he  stated  to  them,  as  briefly  as  the 
nature  of  so  important  a  subject  would  admit,  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced him  to  entertain  the  views  embodied  in  the  resolution  he  had  just 
read,  and  which  he  should  submit  to  the  sense  of  the  House.  He  con- 
ceived that,  among  all  the  various  subjects  that  had  been  brought  be- 
fore the  legislature  during  the  First  Session  of  the  First  Reformed 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  there  was  not  one  that  had  a  juster  claim 
upon  their  early  and  serious  attention,  than  the  Impressment  of  British 
Seamen — this  blot  upon  the  escutcheon  of  our  country's  glory,  which 
every  true  patriot  must  be  anxious  to  see  speedily  wiped  away.  Where- 
ever  the  name  of  England  was  known,  it  was  invariably  associated 
with  maritime  greatness  and  naval  superiority  to  every  other  nation 
on  the  globe.  It  was,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  national  importance 
that,  whatever  might  tend  to  tarnish  that  fame,  by  mingling  with  these 
proud  associations  the  recollection  of  the  mode  by  which  our  seamen 
are  procured  for  the  fleets  in  which  they  serve — and  by  which  our  vic- 
tories are  won — should  be  effectively  removed :  and  although  no  time 
could  be  inopportune  for  the  accomplishment  of  ends  that  are  noble 
and  just  in  themselves,  yet  the  present  period  of  profound  peace  might, 
he  thought,  be  regarded  as  the  very  fittest  for  the  consideration  of  a 
subject  which  could  not  be  so  safely  entered  upon  during  either  an 
actual  or  a  prospective  war,  as  now,  when  a  universal  calm  prevailed, 
and  when  it  was,  therefore,  more  easy  to  investigate  the  whole  of  this 
great  question,  than  when  the  breeze  of  battle  should  again  lead  hos- 
.tile  fleets  to  meet  in  combat,  or  the  storm  of  actual  conflict  should  set 
the  elements  of  war  in  active  and  destructive  motion.  (Hear,  hear.) 

In  the  course  of  this  enquiry,  he  believed  that  he  should  be  able  to 
prove  that  the  practice  of  forcibly  impressing  seamen  for  the  naval 
service  of  His  Majesty,  was  unjust,  illegal,  cruel,  inefficient,  and  wholly 
unnecessary;  and  though  either  of  these  grounds,  taken  separately 
and  by  itself,  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  call  for  its  cessation;  yet 
if  it  could  be  proved  to  deserve  any  one  of  the  many  epithets  by  which 
he  had  ventured  to  characterize  it,  he  could  not  hesitate  to  believe,  that 
the  demand  for  its  abolition  would  be  irresistible,  and  such  as  no  go  ; 
vernment  ought  to  be  either  disposed  or  able  to  withstand.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  origin  of  Impressment  went  back  to  those  early  times  in  which 
the  despotic  sovereign,  having  absolute  command  over  the  lives  and 
properties  of  all  his  subjects,  was  entitled,  by  the  common  law  of  alle- 
giance, to  command  the  sei-vices  of  his  barons  and  their  vassals,  when- 
ever he  chose  to  summon  them  to  the  field.  Impressment,  however, 
was  then  general,  and  not  peculiar  to  any  one  class — soldiers  and  sea- 
men, artizans  and  labourers,  leaders  and  followers — officers  and  men — 
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arms  and  ammunition — horses  and  waggons — provisions  and  clothing 
— all  were  at  the  King's  command — as  they  still  continued  to  be  in 
countries  steeped  in  barbarism — where  the  monarch  is  the  master,  and 
every  subject  is  his  slave.  But,  as  civilization  and  freedom  had  ad- 
vanced in  all  countries,  this  demand  of  the  monarch  had  been  gradually 
confined  within  narrower  limits:  and  in  England  it  had  long  ceased  to 
be  applicable  to  any  other  class  than  seamen — who  alone  were  now 
subject  to  its  despotic  grasp. 

The  injustice  of  Impressment,  therefore,  being  continued  to  be  ap- 
plied to  any  one  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  only,  long  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  exercised  towards  any  other  class  whatever,  must  be  ad- 
mitted, upon  the  mere  enunciation  of  the  fact,  even  were  all  classes  of 
equal  value  in  the  state,  and  all  entitled  to  the  same  exact  amount  of 
indulgence.  But  a  moment's  reflection  must  convince  every  one  that 
if  the  perilous  nature  of  their  occupation  were  to  be  considered,  and  if 
the  amount  of  the  sacrifices  of  home  and  comfort  which  they  make, 
were  to  be  regarded  as  fair  claims  to  indulgence,  then  were  seamen, 
taken  as  a  class,  entitled  to  a  preference  over  many  others,  in  the 
amount  of  favour  to  be  shown  them ;  and  on  these  grounds  it  was  that 
they  found  such  favour  in  the  general  esteem ;  for  let  them  be  seen  in 
any  quarter  of  the  world,  whether  on  their  own  native  element  or  on 
the  shore — whether  in  the  seaport  or  the  inland  town — they  were  ad- 
mitted by  universal  feeling  and  consent  to  a  larger  share  of  the  sympa- 
thy and  kindness  of  their  fellow-subjects  than  any  other  class  that  could 
be  named.  At  the  hands  of  the  people  they  received  their  just  due : 
it  was  only  at  the  hands  of  their  monarch,  in  whose  name  and  by  whose 
command  they  were  dragged  off  to  the  fleet,  that  they  received  more 
injustice  and  less  protection  than  their  countrymen  at  large.  That 
this  opinion  was  neither  new  nor  singular,  he  would  show,  from  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  of  a  very  celebrated  writer  of  our  own  country,  which 
he  would  now  read  to  the  House. 

*  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  who  'appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  advo- 
cates for  the  Freedom  of  Commerce,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Causes  and  Decline 
of  the  Foreign  Trade,"  Edinburgh,  1756,  speaks  in  the  following  terms  of  the 
tyranny  of  Impressment,  when  pointing  it  out  as  highly  detrimental  to  our 
Maritime  Interests: — "The  British  sailor  being  forced -by  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise to  live  dear,  must  have  dear  wages,  which  excludes  him  from  employ- 
ment whenever  foreigners  can  be  legally  ,  had,  to  the  great  detriment  of  our 
sailors,  and  prevents  their  increase.  All  this  is  not  only  destructible  to  our 
riches,  but  also  to  our  security ;  it  being  difliicult,  in  time  of  war,  to  man  our 
navy,  (not  improperly  called  our  Floating  Castles,)  and  occasions  that  hard 
custom  of  pressing",  which  puts  a  free-born  British  sailor  on  the  footing  of  a 
Turkish  slave.  The  Grand  Seignor  cannot  do  a  more  absolute  act  than  to 
order  a  man  to  be  dragged  away  from  his  family,  and  against  his  will  run  his 
•  head  before  the  mouth  of  a  cannon ;  and,  if  such  acts  should  be  frequent,  in 
/Turkey,  upon  «ny  one  set  of  useful  men,  would  it  not  drive  them  away 
..to  other  countries,  and  thin  their  numbers  yearly?  And  would  not  the  remain- 
,ingfew,  double  or  treble  their  wages  ?  which  is  the  case  of  our  sailors  in  time 
^  of  war,  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  trade  and  manufactures.** 

There  was  no  Englishman  having  a  heart  that  could  feel  for  another, 
.V^ho  would  not  cordially  agree  with  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  that  it  was 
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most  unjust,  thus  to  put  the  free-born  British  seaman  upon  a  level  with 
the  Turkish  slave.  But  there  was^  another  authority,  which  might  be 
quoted  with  equal  advantage  to  show,  that  if  there  were  any  one  class 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects  more  positively  entitled  to  the  national  regard 
than  another,  it  was  this  very  class  which  was  thus  so  unjustly  singled 
out  for  persecution. 

Sir  F.  Brewster,  in  his  Preface  to  "  The  Essays  on  Trade,"  observes — • 
"  I  have  often  thought  there  is  no  part  of  the  nation  deserves  so  much  en- 
couragement as  those  employed  at  sea,  and  yet  there  is  none  have  less  ;  if  they 
were  thoroughly  considered,  perhaps  it  would  form  the  first  case  of  Parliament, 
for  that  our  seamen  are  our  defence  and  treasure ;  and  in  this  we  have  the 
advantage  of  kingdoms  in  a  continent.  There,  land  armies  are  a  charge  and 
burden  to  the  country  they  defend,  but  our  sea  armies  may  be  useful  to  enrich 
the  nation,  as  they  are  to  secure  it." 

The  care  of  Parliament,  here  so  wisely  recommended,  had  not  been 
altogether  withheld  from  the  subject: — ^but  it  was  indeed  a  long  time 
since.  Nor  had  the  royal  consideration  been  wholly  denied  to  this 
important  subject,  though  it  seemed  to  have  evaporated  in  mere  pro- 
fessions only.  But  it  might  be  interesting  to  the  House  to  know,  that 
on  the  opening  of  Parliament  by  George  the  Second,  on  the  27th  of 
January,  17^8,  now  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  attention  of  the  le-- 
gislature  was  called  to  this  subject  in  the  following  terms : — 

'"  "  I  think  myself  obliged  to  recommend  to  you,  a  consideration  of  the 
^eatest  importance,  and  should  look  upon  it  as  a  great  happiness,  if  at  the 
beginning  of  my  reign,  I  coidd  see  the  foundation  laid  of  so  great  and  necessary 
a  work,  as  the  increase  and  encouragement  of  our  seamen  in  general,  that  tliey 
may  be  invited  rather  than  compelled  hy  force  and  violence  to  enter  the 
service  of  their  country,  as  often  as  occasion  will  require  it, — a  consideration 
worthy  of  the  representatives  of  a  people  great  and  flourishing  in  trade  and 
navigation.*^ 

ij.5- 

•  Surely,  then,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth — the  first  maritime 
monarch  that  had  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Britain  for  a  long  period  past, 
whose  early  life  had  been  spent  among  his  brother  seamen   in  active 
sei-vice  on  the  seas — who  knew    their  feelings,  for  he   had  lived  and  ^ 
mingled  among   them — who  must  appreciate   their  worth,  for  he   had, 
witnessed  it  in  war  and  in  peace — in  the  display  of  heroic  intrepidity* 
during  the  battle  and  the  storm — in  the  exercise  of  the  most  unbounded*' 
generosity  to  conquered  enemies  upon  the  ocean,  and  to   cherished 
friends  upon  the  shore — and  in  that  crowning  virtue  of  patience  and 
fortitude  in  times  of  trouble  and  distress — which  proves  that  the  high- 
e.st  degree  of  manly  courage  is  compatible  with  the  gentlest  exercise 
of  the  domestic  virtues — and  that  the  boldest  braving  of  danger  is 
consistent  with  the  meekest  reverence  and  resignation.     (Hear,  hear) 

But  he  contended  that  Impressment  was  also  as  illegal  as  it  is  unjust. 
Would  that  the  two  terms  were  but  synonymous ;  and  that  whatever ' 
could  be  prove<l  to  be  unjust,  should  be  admitted  to  be  on  that  ground 
illegal  also  !     But  we  were  yet  far  removed  from  that  equitable  state 
of  things.     In  the  present  case,  however,  the  illegality  could  be  clearly  . 
Mhown.     There  was  no  statute  on  our  books,  which  authorised  Im^i 
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pressment  of  any  class  or  in  any  degree.  Its  sole  apology  was  to  be 
found  in  what  is  called  the  exercise  of  the  King's  prerogative ;  or  in 
other  words,  the  remains  of  the  usage  of  despotic,  barbarous,  and  feudal 
tSmes,  in  which,  as  he  had  before  obsei-ved,  the  monarch  was  the  only 
master,  and  all  his  subjects  were  his  vassals  and  his  slaves.  By  the  16th 
of  Charles  the  First,  chapter  28,  it  was  declared  to  be  unlawful  to 
Impress  m.en  for  the  land  service,  which  was  formerly  the  practice, 
a.nd  which  this  statute  was  passed  expressly  to  abolish  ;  so  that,  as  far 
as  statute  law  is  concerned,  we  had  here  analogy  and  precedent  for  our 
guide  ;  and  it  surely  never  could  be  borne,  that  a  despotic  and  a  pro- 
fligate monarch,  like  Charles  the  First,  should  be  cited  as  passing  an 
Act  for  the  exemption  of  his  soldiers  from  Impressment  for  the  war, 
and  that  the  ministers  of  the  first  reforming  Sovereign — the  first  sailor 
king — William  the  Fourth — should  withhold  from  their  honoured 
master  the  gratification  of  giving  his  royal  assent  to  an  Act  for 
abolishing  at  once,  and  for  ever,  the  forcible  Impressment  of  seamen 
for  the  fleet.  Some  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  England  had,  from  the 
judicial  bench,  declared  against  the  practice.  Lord  Camden  challenged 
the  whole  of  the  profession,  of  which  he  was  so  great  an  ornament,  to 
prove  Impressment  to  be  legal.  Lord  Mansfield  admitted  that  it  had 
only  usage  to  be  urged  in  its  defence ;  and  juries  had  frequently  given 
their  sanction,  by  verdicts  of  justifiable  homicide,  to  resistance  to  the 
death,  of  so  gross  an  outrage  on  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  as 
that  of  tearing  him  away  by  force,  to  be  exposed  to  those  dangers 
which  none  should  be  called  upon  to  brave  but  by  their  own  free  will 
^nd  consent.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 

■  The  cruelty  of  Impressment  was  unhappily  as  easy  of  proof  as  its 
injustice  and  its  illegality ;  and  the  sense  of  this  was  as  strong, 
nearly  two  centuries  ago,  as  it  was  now.  The  proofs  of  the  first, 
however,  should  be  given  first :  and  those  of  a  more  recent  date  might 
appropriately  follow : — 

*  It  is  well  known, that  persons  found  abroad  after  dark,  although  by  no  means 
subject  to  the  operation  of  Impress,  were  taken  «nc?  shipped  off  before  the^ 
could  make  their  cases  known ;  and  it  has  always  been  the  case,  as  the  following 
extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in 
Charles  the  Second's  time,  will  shew.' 

*'  1666,  June  30th. — Mightily  troubled  all  this  morning,  with  going  to  my 
Lord  Mayor  (Sir  Henry  Bludworth)  and  other  places,  about  getting  shipped 
some  men,  that  they  have  these  two  last  nights  pressed  in  the  City  out  of 
houses,  though  persons  w/tollj/  unfit  for  sea,  and  many  of  them  people  oi  very 
good  fashion,  which  is  a  shame  to  think  of;  and  carried  to  Bridewell  they  are, 
yet  without  being  impressed  with  money  legally  as  they  ought  to  be.  But  to 
see  how  the  King's  business  is  done — My  Lord  Mayor  himself  did  scruple  at 
this  time  of  extremity,  to  do  this  thing,  because  he  had  not  money  to  pay  the 
press-money  to  the  men,"  &c. 

"  July  1st. — To  the  Tower  several  times  about  the  business  of  the  pressed 
men,  and  late  at  it,  till  twelve  at  night,  shipping  of  them.  But  Lord,  how 
some  poor  women  did  cry  ;  and  in  my  life  I  never  did  see  such  natural  ex- 
pression of  passion  as  I  did  here,  in  some  women's  bewailing  themselves,  and 
running  to  every  parcel  of  men  that  were  brought  one  after  another,  to  look  for 
their  husbands,  and  wept  over  every  vessel  that  went  off,  thinking  they  might 
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be  there,  and  looking  after  the  ship  as  far  as  tliey  could  by  moonlight,  that  it 
grieved  me  to  the  heart  to  hear  them.  Besides,  to  see  poor  patient  and 
labouring  men  and  housekeepers,  leaving  poor  wives  and  families,  taken  up  on  a 
sudden  by  strangers,  was  very  hard,  and  that  without  press-money,  but  forced 
against  all  law  to  be  gone.     It  is  a  great  tyranny.^' 

"  July  2nd. — Up  betimes,  and  forced  to  go  to  my  I-ord  Mayer  about  the 
business  of  the  pressmen  :  thence,  out  of  curiosity,  to  Bridewell,  to  see  the 
pressed  men,  where  there  are  about  300 ;  but  so  unruly  that  I  durst  not  go 
among  them ;  and  they  have  reason  to  be  so,  having  been  kept  there  three  days 
previous  with  little  or  no  victuals,  and  pressed  out  and  contrary  to  all  course  of 
law,  without  press-money,  and  men  that  are  not  liable  to  it,  S^c.  I  found 
one  of  the  vessels,  loaded  with  the  Bridewell  birds,  in  a  great  mutiny,  and 
they  would  not  sail — not  they  ;  but  with  good  words,  and  cajoling  the  ring- 
leader into  the  Tower,  (where,  when  he  was  come,  he  was  clapped  up  in  the 
hole,)  they  were  got  very  quickly,  but  I  think  is  much  if  they  do  not  run  the 
vessel  on  ground." 

"  July  6th. — I  believe  not  less  than  1000  people  in  the  streets.  But  it  is  a 
pretty  thing  to  observe  that  both  there  and  every  where,  a  man  may  see  many 
women  of  mean  sort  now-a-days,but  no  men — men  being  so  afiaid  of  the  press." 

The  horrors  of  Impressment  were  thus  felt  even  by  a  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty,  in  a  comparatively  remote  and,  undoubtedly,  a  heart- 
less and  profligate  period  of  our  history.  It  was  likely  always  to  have 
been  thought  as  ill  of  ever  since.  But  not  to  go  through  the  tedious 
stages  of  the  intermediate  period,  let  the  following  testimony  from  a 
British  naval  officer,  now  exerting  his  professional  knowledge  and 
powerful  talents  in  the  columns  of  the  '  Naval  and  Military  Gazette,' 
to  wipe  away  this  stain  from  his  profession,  and  from  whose  valuable 
assistance  many  of  the  most  important  facts  connected  with  the  eluci- 
dation of  this  subject  had  been  obtained, — let  his  testimony,  which  he 
would  here  cite,  as  that  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  practice  in  his  own 
career,  shew  that  it  had  not  lessened  in  its  horrors,  though  nearly 
two  centuries  of  time  have  rolled  by.     He  said — 

"  Dragged  by  a  gang  of  armed  ruffians  from  his  hiding  place,  and  probably 
maimed  in  his  attempts  at  resistance  to  this  daring  outrage  on  his  liberty,  he 
is  manacled,  and  thrown  on  board  a  Tender,  to  herd  with  the  lowest  and  most 
abandoned  of  mankind. — Although  perhaps  torn  from  the  arms  of  an  afflicted 
or  even  dying  wife  or  relative,  his  misery  is  made  the  sport  of  unfeeling  men. 
Compelled  to  serve  for  an  indefinite  time  (for  his  life,  if  the  war  should  last 
«o  long*)  at  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  wages  which  his  labour  was  worth  at 
the  market  price,  he  is  harshly  treated,  and  severely  punished  for  trifling  faults ; 
particularly  if,  under  the  impression  of  bitter  feelings,  he  shows,  or  is  supposed 
to  show,  an  obstinate  or  sulky  disposition.f  Watched  with  a  jealous  eye,  he 
is  kept  a  close  prisoner  on  board,  never  allowed  the  relaxation  of  liberty  on 
shore,  much  less  a  sight  of  distant  friends  ;  and  should  a  sense  of  his  wrongs 
induce  him  to  take  an  opportunity  to  desert  a  service,  into  which  he  was  dragged 


*  Commuted  by  Admiralty  Regulations  of  December,  1814,  to  21  years^  clear 
service. 

f  I  must  confess,  I  have  known  men  severely  punished,  for  what  is  called 
•'  shewing  the  sulks,"  when  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  labouring  under  severe 
distress  of  mind, 
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by  force,  and  detained  against  his  will,  he  actually  incurs  the  penalty  of  the 
punishment  of  death.''*  ,  , 

There  could  be  no  necessity  to  add  to  this  picture  of  the  cruelty  of 
Impressment — though  if  it  were,  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than 
to  shew  it  in  all  its  horrors — in  the  conduct  of  the  press-gangs  which, 
on  various  occasions,  during  the  last  war,  exercised  their  power,  in 
emptying  the  streets  of  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  for  the  equipment  of 
ships  fitting  out  at  Spithead  and  Hamoaze — in  dragging  on  board  the 
Tender,  stationed  off  the  Tower,  whoever  might  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  laid  hold  of,  after  sun-set,  by  the  ruffians  that  scoured  every  street  from 
Cornhill  to  the  Minories,  and  left  no  lane  or  alley  unvisited  in  Ro- 
therhithe,  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  or  Blackw^all — carrying  off  men  of 
respectability,  who  had  never  seen  the  sea,  or  been  on  ship-board  in 
their  lives,  hurrying  them  to  the  Tender  in  the  dead  of  night,  and 
conveying  them  on  the  following  morning  to  the  guard-ship  at 
the  Nore ;  to  be  transferred  to  fleets  or  squadrons  waiting  in  the 
Downs  for  men,  and  thence  transported  to  the  East  Indies  and  the 
West — to  the  African  and  American  coasts — there  to  perish,  by  war 
or  by  disease,  unless  their  previous  sufferings  from  mortification  of 
mind  or  body  happily  shortened  their  career;  but  in  either  case,  leav- 
ing behind  them  widows,  oi-phans,  kindred,  and  friends,  who  never 
knew  their  fate,  and  who  could  only  indulge  some  vague  hope  that 
they  had  not  been  robbed,  and  murdered  for  concealment,  but  that 
they  had  been  impressed,  and  might  again  return — though  thousands 
pined  for  that  return  in  vain ;  and  all  that  was  ever  know^n  was  this, 
that  the  press-gangs  were  abroad — that  at  that  period  the  husband  or 
the  father — the  brother  or  the  son — the  hopes  of  many  infants  and 
the  prop  of  some  decliniiig  age — had  suddenly  disappeared,  and  never 
had  been  heard  of  more  ! 

These  were  the  daily  and  the  nightly  scenes  at  home  ;  but  abroad 
they  were  even  more  terrific  still.  In  the  insolence  of  power  pos- 
sessed upon  the  seas,  nothing  was  more  common  than,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  slightest  inattention  shewn  by  any  particular  vessel  in  a 
convoy  or  a  fleet,  to  have  the  press-gang  sent  on  board  to  inflict  a 
penalty  on  the  commander,  by  forcibly  seizing  some  of  his  most  valua- 
ble men,  and  impressing  them  into  the  ship  of  war,  compelling  the 
commander  of  the  merchant  vessel,  though  thus  distressed  by  the  loss 
of  his  ablest  hands,  to  pay  up  the  last  farthing  of  wages  due  to  the 
seamen  thus  taken  from  him,  and  to  see  his  best  men  trepanned  and 
kidnapped  into  slavery,  himself  injured,  mortified,  and  perhaps  abused, 
and  at  the  same  time  obliged  to  bear  it  all  in  silence,  or  even  to 
affect,  if  possible,  a  degree  of  resignation  or  respect,  from  the  fear  of 


*  A  pressed  man  deserting,  was  first  made  subject  to  the  punishment  of  death 
by  the  4th  William  and  Mary,  By  the  present  articles  of  war  (art.  16,)  desertion 
is  punishable  with  "  death,"  or  "  such  other  punishment  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  oifence  shall  deserve,  and  a  court-martial  shall  think  fit."  And  this  law  is 
operative  upon  every  officer,  marine,  soldier,  or  other  person  in  the  fleet — no 
matter  how  he  got  there,  v'j  eth  er  a  volunteer  or  pressed  man. 
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exciting  still  further  vengeance,  and  being  left  in  the  wide  ocean  with- 
out the  means  of  safety  or  defence.  In  the  harbours  abroad,  also, 
nothing  was  more  common  than  a  sudden  and  unexpected  visit  by 
pight  of  the  press-gang  from  some  ship  of  war  at  anchor  in  the 
port,  whose  officers  had  watched  during  the  day  the  various  crews  at 
work  in  the  merchant  ships  lying  near,  so  as  to  see  where  the  youngest, 
or  the  healthiest,  or  the  best  men  could  be  had,  and  then  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  period  when  excessive  toil  during  the  day-time  w^sf  _^, 
likely  to  bury  in  the  profoundest  sleep  all  who  were  aboard,  including  j 
even,  perhaps,  the  solitary  individual  to  whom  the  harbour-watch  of 
the  deck  might  be  confided,  and  then  stealing  with  muffled  oars  and  j 
stifled  breath  alongside  the  devoted  ship,  leaping  sword  in  hand  on 
deck,  guarding  the  gang-ways  to  prevent  escape,  and  then  ransacking 
every  cabin  and  every  hammock,  and  dragging  away,  perhaps,  the 
flower  of  the  crew,  who  were  allowed  a  few  minutes  only  to  gather 
up  their  clothes,  and  jump  half  naked  into  the  pinnace  that  would 
convey  them  to  their  floating  dungeon,  where  fever  and  death,  if  not 
the  accidents  of  war,  were  the  only  hopes  they  had  of  ending  an  ex- 
istence, made  wretched  by  tyranny  and  the  dread  and  terror  which  it 
never  failed  to  inspire  and  prolong.  In  such  cases,  many  bold  and 
dauntless  spirits,  who  would  have  faced  death  in  any  form,  and  have 
gloried  in  dying  for  their  country,  had  they  been  only  treated  as  free 
men,  have  leaped  into  the  sea  a  thousand  miles  from  land  and  perished 
in  the  ocean,  and  others  had  sunk  silently  beneath  the  bow,  or  glided 
along  on  the  cable  while  at  anchor,  and  in  escaping  the  horrors  of 
the  press-gang  had  fallen  a  pr^y  to  the  sharks  before  they  could 
reach  the  shore.' 

Who  could  wonder,  after  this,  that  the  very  name  of  "  a  man  of 
war''  should  strike  terror  to  the  seaman's  ear?  Who  could  be  asto- 
nished that  there  w^as  a  reluctance  to  enter  a  service  characterized  by 
such  atrocities  as  these  1  But  let  it  be  seen  how  this  operated,  as 
cause  and  effect,  to  keep  the  service  infamous  by  the  very  means  to  'j 
which  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  supply  the  ' 
deficiency  occasioned  by  the  general  reluctance  to  enter  it  as  volunteers, 

*  To  shew  in  what  a  degree  of  terror  a  King's  ship  is  held  even  in  London, 
and  by  a  lad  who  had  hcen  a,  voyage  in  a  packet,  the  following  case  may  be 
given  as  reported  in  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger,  for  June  2d,  1822.' 

"  A  ^oung  thief  was  brought  by  his  father  as  incorrigible,  before  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who  recommended  the  father  to  take  iiim  (with  a  note  from  him)  to 
the  captain  of  the  Tender.  The  idea  of  the  Tender,  and  service  on  board  a  man- 
of-war,  appeared  to  strike  terror  into  the  mind  of  the  hoi/,  who  seemed  to  as- 
sociate it  with  the  idea  of  a  cat-o' nine-tails  ;  but  the  father  was  inexorable, 
and  look  his  son  to  llie  Tender,  and  consigned  him  as  a  volunteer  to  that  dread 
"efiiae  of  the  dimhedient  and  prnjligatey — If  the  naval  service  is  held  up  in 
tl)is  view  by  the  newspapers,  after  a  long  period  of  peace,  how  can  we  exp^cl^  '^^'^' 
that  parents  will  yllovv  their  children  to  enter  it,  as  the  associate  of  thieves?'  •dls^*^^ 

-:'•:     /d    if^dJ. 

NorwoS'this  prejudice  of  very  recdnt  date;. for  as  long  ago  a^JJ^j^  ■nj^l'^d 
tjme  of  Pepys,  the  "Bridewell  birds"  were  counted  on  as  a  resource  "..,■>} 
for  the  navy;  and  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  same  policy  was  pursued, 
i.'iuo3  Uir  lu-i^^   . 
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*  Mr,  Pitt,  in  his  motion  in  1795,  after  recapitulating  the  number  of  men  to 
be  procured  by  the  measures  he  had  proposed,  adds — 

"To  the  above  would  be  added,  those  numbers  of  disorderly  persons,  whom 
the  magistrates  would  be  ordered  to  apprehend  for  that  purpose." 

*  Such  was  the  system  ; — robberies  were  compounded  before  the  magistrates 
<laily,  if  the  tliief  would  consent  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Tender,  and  thou- 
sands were  annually  added  to  the  service  by  these  means  ; — indeed  it  arrived 
to  such  a  pitch  at  last,  that  these  men,  the  scourings  of  gaols,  actually  came  on 
board  in  dnnights  of  40  and  50,  with  a  mark  against  their  names,  as  sent  by 
the  Civil  Power;  and  were  enough  to  corrupt  any  ship's  company,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  disgrace  and  sorrow  of  the  pressed  seaman's  relatives,  to  be  told 
that  such  were  his  messmates  and  associates. 

'  The  prison-ships  were  also  ransacked  towards  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
many  foreigners  were  sent  on  board,  who  introduced  disgusting  customs ;  in  fact 
any  thing  that  could  be  procured  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  was  thought  good 
enough  to  form  part  of  the  complen.e  it  of  our  ships.' 

As  if  this  were  not  degradation  sufficient,  however,  to  destroy  the 
reputation  and  utterly  annihilate  the  attraction  of  any  branch  of  the 
public  service,  smugglers  were  subsequently  added ;  so  that  a  ship  of 
war,  instead  of  being  the  home,  as  she  ought  to  be,  of  a  superior 
class  of  men,  anxious  to  serve  their  country  with  honour  rather  than 
remain  in  inactivity  at  home,  was  converted  into  a  receptacle  of  the 
violators  of  the  law,  where  criminals  of  every  shade  and  hue  were  to 
mingle  in  one  common  mass,  till  each  contaminated  the  other  down  to 
the  lowest  degree  of  turpitude. 

'  So  late  as  the  17th  of  August,  1832,  this  system  has  been  continued,  as  '"^ 
the  following  extract  from  the  newspapers  of  that  date  will  show  :  "  A  sailor, 
named  Samuel  Smith,  belonging  to  the  American  ship  '  Hannibal,'  in  the 
London  Docks,  was  on  Monday  convicted,  at  the  Thames  Police  Office,  of 
smuggling  8lbs.  of  tobacco,  which  was  found  concealed  in  his  hat  and  stock- 
ings, by  VValden,  a  Custom  House  Officer  ;  being  a  subject  of  his  Majesty  he 
was  adjudged  to  serve  him  five  years  in  the  navy.  The  magistrate,  however,- 
believing  that  he  was  not  a  regular  smuggler,  but  had  brought  the  tobacco  for 
his  own  use,  delayed  the  issuing  of  the  warrant  till  next  day,  in  hopes  that 
the  Board  of  Customs  would  not  press  for  his  servitude;  but  it  having  been  *' 
discovered  that  the  law  was  imperative,  the  Magistrates  on  Tuesday  signed 
the  warrant,  Mr.  Broderip  remarking  that  the  punishment  was  a  monstrous 
heavy  one  ;  and  yesterday  the  sailor  was  conveyed  in  one  of  the  police  galleys 
to  a  man-of-war,  to  serve  the  King  five  years,  as  a  smuggler."' 

*  This  statement  was  rei)eated  in  the  TimeSj  the  Herald,  and  the  Globe,  and  '■' 
doubtless  it  wgiit  the  round  of  the  other  town  and  country  papers  ;  thus  it  is 
generally  published  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  a  man-of-war  is  still  a  ^^' 
place  of  expiation  for  crime,  and  that  the  magistrate  considers  it  a  "  monstrous  ^ 
heavij  punishment"  for  a  man,  by  trade  a  sailor,  to  serve  on  board  of  one  for,  ■'-'<-' 
five  years.'                                                                                                                i  jii-vKt: 

Who   could   wonder  that,  under  such  a  system  as  this,  severity  of'"'  ^'"^ 
discipl  ne  was  necessary  to  maintain  any  thing  like  order  or  decorum?        y" 
Had  the  men    who   formed  the  crews  of  ships  of  war  been  brought       .gSj 
together  by  honourable    means,    they  might  have  been  kept    toge.* 
ther  '  by    honourable    treatment.       But    their    only    bond    of    union    . •  VI 
being  crime,  the   only   security  for  obedience  was  punishment;   aiid'    ^^nth 
terror,  which  had  been  so  justly  characterized  as  the  sole  controlling 
power  over  the  minds  of  slaves,  was  here  the  only  agent  that  could 
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ever  be  employed  to  ensure  submission.     On  this  subject  let  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  of  a  naval  officer  be  heard.     He  said — 

*  A  great  deal  has  been  urged  against  the  practice  of  flogging  in  the  King's 
service,  and  it  would  be  well  if  any  other  mode  of  punishment  could  be  sub- 
stituted ;  but  the  experience  of  nearly  thirty  years  obliges  me  to  say,  that, 
with  a  crew  composed  of  pressed  men  and  convicts,  the  discipline  of  a  rhan- 
of-war  cannot  be  maintained  without  it.  Philanthropists,  who  are  labouring, 
no  doubt  with  good  intentions,  would  therefore  do  well,  instead  of  agitating  a 
subject  which  they  cannot  understand,  and  the  necessity  for  which  they  would 
speedily  acknowledge  if  they  witnessed  the  circumstances  which  called  for  its 
infliction,  to  lend  their  powerful  aid  for  the  adoption  of  some  better  system 
for  raising  men  for  the  fleet,  as  the  only  means  of  accomplishing  the  humane 
purpose  they  have  in  view,  without  the  risk  of  palpable  injury  to  the  service.* 

The  most  striking  comment  on  the  injudiciousness  of  this  system,  to 
use  no  harsher  term,  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  while  it  had 
been  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  man  the  regular  ships  of  war, 
there  never  had  been  the  slightest  difficulty  in  manning  privateers, 
where  all  the  risk  of  wounds  and  death  existed  in  an  equal  degree, 
where  many  other  disadvantages  were  endured,  from  which  the  regular 
naval  service  was  free ;  but  where  exemption  from  the  horrors  of  Im- 
pressment, and  the  terrors  of  the  lash,  made  all  the  diiFerence,  and  far 
more  than  balanced  the  account.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  The  evidence 
on  this  subject  was  most  complete. 

*  It  is  notorious  that  privateers  (on  board  of  most  of  which  men  are  subject 
to  very  harsh  usage  from  brutal  officers)  have  never  been  in  want  of  hands  ;  * 
because,  besides  the  excitement  of  that  service,  and  the  hope  of  prize-money, 
the  wages  were  assimilated  to  those  obtained  in  merchant  ships,  and  the  men 
engaged  voluntarily /or  a  limited  time.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Royal  Marine 
Corps,  whose  pay,  clothing,  and  maintenance,  are  about  the  rate  of  labourers' 
wages,  and  they  have  always  been  able  to  increase  their  numbers  to  any  extent 
by  enlistment. f  Now  these  latter  being,  when  embarked,  subject  to  the  same 
discipline  and  privations  as  sailors,  partaking  the  same  food,  and  encoun- 
tering the  same  dangers,  changes  of  climates,  &c.,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what 
possible  reason  can  be  shown,  why  the  like  method  of  procuring  men  for  the 
naval  service  should  not  be  adopted  instead  of  impressment. '  X 

At  the  same  time  that  privateers  were  thus  easily  manned,  it  was 
impossible  to  provide  a  proper  supply  of  men  for  the  navy,  and,  accord- 

*  The  merchants  of  the  port  of  Liverpool  alone,  fitted  out,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  with  France,  between  the  26th  July,  1778,  and  17th  April,  1779,  120 
privateer*,  measuring  30,787  tons,  carrying  1986  guns  and  8,754  men. — See 
Estimate  of  the  Strength  of  Great  Britain,  by  George  Chalmers,  F.R.S.  S.A., 
1S02.  But  these  men  were  shipped  for  the  same  wages  as  given  in  merchant 
ships. 

f  Before  the  Limited  Service  Enlistment  Bill,  the  marines  had  much  difficulty 
in  procuring  men :  since,  they  have  become  the  most  popular  corps  in  the  kingdom, 
and  obtain  recruits  the  easiest.  Now  this  must  be  entirely  owing  to  the  limited 
service  of  seven  years  ;  for  when  on  board,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  punish- 
ment as  the  seamen,  and  under  the  command  of  the  same  officers,  and  have  less 
pay  than  seamen. 

J  It  has  been  found,  by  experience,  that  men  who  are  induced  to  enter  a  ser- 
vice for  a  short  limited  time,  will,  almost  in  every  instance,  renew  their  term  at 
the  end  of  that  period.  This  system  luis  never  yet  been  tried  with  seamen,  but 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  it  would  be  attended  with  the  same  success. 
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ingly,  the  jails  of  our  own  country,  and  the  prisons  of  foreign  nations, 
were  each  had  recourse  to,  to  furnish  the  necessary  supplies ;  and 
instances  are  on  record,  as  stated  by  Admiral  Ekins,  where  drafts  of 
fifty  or  sixty  men  at  a  time  had  been  made  from  the  prisons  of  Lisbon, 
and  other  foreign  ports,  to  recruit,  with  the  criminals  of  other  countries, 
the  fleets  of  our  own.   (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  deterring  influence  of  the  confinement 
and  severity,  which  were  alone  sufficient  to  prevent  men  from  entering 
the  navy,  the  pay  was  never  sufficient  to  stimulate  men  in  search  of  the 
ordinary  reward  of  their  labours ;  and  this  was  thus  stated  by  an  able 
observer : — 

*  But  the  fact  is,  that  assimilation  of  wages,  or  any  thing  approaching  there- 
to, has  never  been  tendered  them  ;  and  it  should  be  generally  known  tliat 
during  the  last  war,  the  best  seamen,  in  King's  ships,  were  not  receiving  more 
than  the  fourth-part  of  the  monthly  wages  given  to  foreigners  and  cripples  on 
board  our  merchantmen  :  and  we  must  also  recollect  that  for  many  years  there 
was  little  chance  of  prize  money  to  compensate  for  this,  the  sea  being  cleared 
of  our  enemies,  and  all  trade  carried  on  in  neutrals,  or  under  licenced  flags.' 

This  would,  of  itself,  be  deemed  sufficient  to  account  for  the  back- 
wardness of  men  to  enter  the  naval  service.  But  he  would  add  to  this, 
the  testimony  of  the  gallant  admiral  he  had  just  named,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  that  backwardness  would  then  be  complete.     He  says — 

*  That  the  soldier's  period  of  service  was  optional — the  sailor's  perpetual. 
That  he  has  known  instances  of  men  being  discharged  from  ship  to  ship,  who 
never  received  a  farthing  of  wages  for  fifteen  years,  and  eight  or  ten  years 
was  by  no  means  uncommon.' 

The  next  step  to  which  he  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  in  this  enquiry,  after  having  proved  that  Impressment  is  unjust, 
illegal,  and  cruel,  would  be  to  shew  that  it  is  inefficient  also  ;  that  .is, 
that  it  does  not  accomplish  the  object  it  sets  out  to  eiFect,  and  that  on 
this  ground  alone,  it  was  unworthy  of  being  continued.  In  doing  this, 
he  would  refer  to  authorities  of  early  as  well  as  of  recent  date ;  for  the 
more  extensive  the  period  throughout  which  the  great  truths  connected 
with  this  subject  had  been  acknowledged  by  competent  judges,  the 
more  convincing  would  their  united  testimonies  be  likely  to  prove.  In 
a  debate  which  took  place  in  Parliament,  on  the  subject  of  a  Registry 
Bill  for  seamen,  the  following  passage  may  be  found : — 

*  Sir  Robert  Walpole,in  his  speech  in  support  of  this  Bill,  (a  Registry  Bill 
for  Seamen,)  observed  as  follows  : — "  The  hardships  of  an  impress  have  been 
long  dwelt  upon,  and  displayed  with  all  the  power  of  eloquence.  Nor  can  it 
be  affirmed,  that  this  method  of  raising  seamen  is  either  eligible  or  legal.  I 
am  not  about  to  answer  the  objections  against  it,  but  I  shall  strengthen  them  by 
one  more  forcible,  in  my  opinion,  than  all  the  rest;  this  method  has  been  found 
ineffectual  ^x\i)i  insufficient  hr  its  end."  He  then  goes  onto  say,  that  although 
impress  had  been  continued  as  long  as  a  man  could  be  found,  the  moment 
protections  were  granted,  the  seamen  came  in  thousands  out  of  their  hiding- 
places.' 

There  was  also  a  remarkable  letter  from  the  celebrated  Jonas  Han- 
way,   addressed    to  Charles    Grey,  Esq.    in   1759,  in  which  this   is 
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forcibly  a^elt  upon.  But  he  thought  it  would  be  scarcely  necessary  to 
cite  evidence  upon  such  a  subject.  It  was  a  matter  plain  and  tangible 
to  the  most  ordinary  apprehension.  For  what  was  the  object  desired, 
when  a  fleet  is  to  be  manned  ?  Was  it  not  to  collect  together  as  many 
of  the  actually  existing  seamen  as  might  be  found  in  the  nation  for  the 
purposes  of  war?  Impressment  could  not  create  seamen,  not  previ- 
ously in  existence,  nor  could  it  give  to  landsmen  the  requisite  qualities 
of  seamen,  and  so  fit  them  at  once  for  their  duty.  All  that  it  could 
possibly  do,  would  be  to  gather  together  the  seamen  actually  in  the 
country,  and  transfer  them  from  the  shore  to  the  sea.  The  effect  pro 
duced  by  Impressment  was,  however,  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it 
aimed  at.  For,  when  a  war  breaks  out,  and  a  press-gang  appears,  the 
seamen  then  residing  in  the  sea-ports,  and  who  might  easily  be 
prevailed  upon  to  enter  for  any  merchant  ships  or  even  for  privateers, 
take  instantly  to  flight,  and  scatter  themselves  through  all  the  sur- 
rounding towns  and  villages;  sometimes  disguising  themselves  as 
farmers,  cartmen,  and  ploughmen  ;  at  others,  tying  up  their  arms  and 
legs  as  if  wounded ;  some  pretending  to  be  blind,  and  others  actually 
mutilating  their  limbs  and  wounding  their  bodies  for  the  express  and 
exclusive  purpose  of  being  rejected  by  the  press-gangs  if  caught.  If 
any  remain  behind,  unable  to  escape  with  sufficient  speed  to  avoid  the 
alacrity  of  their  pursuers,  they  are  taken  under  shelter  by  humane 
housekeepers,  who  gladly  afford  them  a  refuge,  and  conceal  them  till 
the  storm  is  over,  under  the  beds  of  sick  persons,  in  the  innermost, 
recesses  of  chambers,  in  chimneys,  closets,  coal-cellars,  and  any  or  every 
where  that  may  seem  to  afford  them  a  sacred  retreat  from  the  furies  by 
which  they  are  hunted  down.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 

In  this  manner  it  frequently  happened  that  when  twenty  thousand 
available  seamen  existed  in  the  sea-port  towns  at  the  breaking  out  of 
a  hot  press,  a  few  hundreds  were  caught  on  the  first  day,  and  on  the 
following  morning  nineteen  thousand  out  of  the  twenty  would  be 
scattered  and  dispersed  towards  every  point  of  the  compass  in  land,  and 
were  thus  as  completely  lost  to  the  service  for  which  they  were  re- 
quired as  if  an  earthquake  had  ingulfed  them  all.  What  followed  ? 
Why  this; — in  default  of  seamen,  landsmen  were  seized;  and  if  men 
could  not  be  had,  boys  would  be  taken  instead.  Tlie  beggars  would, 
next  be  carried  off,  the  prisons  emptied  ;  and  as  there  were  always 
sure  to  be  a  large  number  found  unseiTiceable  after  such  an  indiscri- 
minate sweeping  of  the  houses,  streets,  and  jails  as  this,  twice  the 
number  actually  required  would  be  conveyed  on  board,  to  admit  of 
sjjch  discharges ;  and  after  all  that  could  be  effected  in  this  way  was 
accomplished,  it  would  be  found  to  be  inefficient ;  so  that  after  com- 
pleting this  career  of  desolation,  by  pressing  all  the  men  that  could  be 
taken  from  the  merchant  ships  in  the  harbour,  foreigners  often  in- 
eluded,  his  Majesty's  ill-manned  vessel  puts  to  sea,  encounters  a  storm 
in  the  channel  and  is  lost;  or  escaping  this,  sails  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  before  her  crew  is  trained  into  anything  like  seamanship  or  dis- 
cipline, meets  with  an  American  frigate  and  is  carried  in  triumph  as 
aift  ead»y  prize  to  a  ship,  manned,  perhaps,  by  some  of  the  best  of  those 
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very  English  seamen  which  the  terror  of  her  own  press-gangs  had 
induced  to  fly  to  another  country,  in  search  of  that  freedom  and  jus- 
tice which  had  been  denied  them  in  their  own  (Hear  hear,  hear). 
.This  terror  of  the  press-gang  even  operates  to  such  an  extent  as 
iii  produce  the  most  serious  injuries  to  the  British  fisheries,  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  the  supply  of  human  food : — 

'  At  certain  seasons,  the  ocean  teems  with  fish,  and  if  our  sea  coast  was  more 
thickly  peopled,  and  more  means  for  taking  them  at  hand  when  they  pay 
their  periodical  visits  to  our  shores,  one  thousand,  nay,  ten  thousand  times  the 
present  quantity  would  be  secured ;  but,  in  prevention  of  such  a  desirable 
object,  this  baneful  system  steps  in  ;  for  a  lad  convicted  of  having  been  seen 
working  a  fishing-boat  would  be  a  fit  subject  for  impress,  and  the  fear  of  it 
deters  thousands  from  blending  this  with  their  other  occupations.  Here  is, 
therefore,  a  source  of  cheap  food  cut  off"  from  our  industrious  population, 
which  bountiful  Nature  actually  throws  to  their  very  doors.  If  in  the 
mackarel,  herring,  pilchard,  and  sprat  seasons,  exertions  were  made  to  take  a 
large  quantity  of  these  fish,  (and  there  are  cheap  means  of  curing  them  without 
the  use  of  salt,  for  those  to  whose  taste  that  article  is  unpalatable,  which 
would  greatly  increase  the  consumption),  the  effect  of  an  abundant  supply 
would  be  to  lower  the  price  of  other  articles  of  human  food,  to  the  same  level 
as  it  maintains  where  these  fish  are  on  the  coast,  and  plentifully  caught,  and 
the  blessings  which  Providence  offers,  but  which  man,  owing  to  the  terror  of 
Impressment,  can  but  partially  accept,  would  be  felt  by  a  numerous  class  of 
poor  people.  Constantly  improving  as  our  communications  now  are,  with 
roads  intersecting  the  country  in  all  parts,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  large  quantities  of  fish,  either  fresh  or  cured,  to  country  markets, 
where  such  a  thing  is  now  scarcely  seen.  And  from  the  nursery  of  youngsters 
thus  profitably  employed,  would  spring  up  a  numerous  race  of  hardy  seamen, 
anxious  and  willing  to  better  their  conditions,  by  tendering  themselves  to  the 
King's  or  merchants'  service,  where  a  call  was  made  for  |thera,  or  bounties 
offered  to  them,  as  in  the  event  of  war.' 

The  amount  of  the  loss  thus  sustained  by  the  whole  nation  woulrf- 
be  very  difficult  to  calculate ;  but  there  were  positive  data  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  loss  occasioned  to  the  navy  itself,  both  in  men 
and  money,  by  this  system,  as  absurd  as  it  is  wicked,  as  inefficient  as 
it  is  unjust — 

*  The  pecuniary  loss  from  this  cause  is  much  more  considerable  than  most 
people  imagine.  Admiral  Patten  asserts  that  he  was  enabled,  from  his  official 
situation  as  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  to  ascertain  the  fact,  that  the 
total  number  of  men,  who  deserted  from  the  service,  at  tjie  beginning  of  the 
last  war,  viz.  in  the  twenty-five  months  from  May,  1803,  to  June,  1805'y 
notwithstanding  the  great  care  taken  to  prevent  it,  was — 

-  Able  seamen  deserted      ....  5662 

i  Ordinary  seamen  do.       .  .  .  .  3903 

?.  Landsmen  do.       .  .  .  .  2787 

_.  Invalided  as  not  fit  for  the  service  .  .  .  3017 


:'M 


'pt^l  loss  to  the  navy  in  this  short  time         .  .  15,369  men 


The  instances  of  collective  wretchedness  to  be  found  among  crews 
thus  gathered  together  were  innumerable,  but  one  oj?  twQ  would  tfeU. 
their  tale  as  forcibly  as  a  thousand.  ;   -V    ■ 

*  Admiral  Ekins,  in  his  "  Naval  Battles,"  relates  a  number  of  instances  of 
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the  inferiority  of  the  draughts  of  men,  in  appearance  and  muscular  strength,  as 
well  as  character,  who  were  sent  on  board  our  ships  during  the  last  war.  He 
asserts  that  Sir  Home  Popham,  while  fitting  out  His  Majesty's  ship  Stirling- 
Castle  for  the  East  Indies,  actually  weighed  his  crew  of  600  men,  and  the 
average  was  only  jockey  weight.  On  stating  the  circumstances  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, he  had  200  of  them  changed  for  heavier  men. 

*  Again,  upon  fifty  convicts  being  sent  on  board  His  Majesty's  ship  Bellona 
(74),  they  were  called  aft,  and  addressed  by  the  captain,  who  told  them  lie 
would  start  fair  and  give  them  a  chance,  but  that  if  any  one  of  them  was 
reported  for  punishment,  he  should  receive  double  allowance,  and  this  promise 
appears  to  have  had  a  good  effect. 

*  The  Conqueror  (74)  had  not  more  than  20  effective  seamen  on  board  in 
1804 ;  and,  in  1803,  when  the  Donegal  and  Belleisle  were  sent  out  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, they  had  not  20  men  each  who  could  take  the  helm.  The  Conqueror, 
after  the  Ijattle  of  Trafalgar,  had  only  eight  men  on  board  (after  manning  her 
prize)  who  could  knot  a  shroud. 

*  The  system  was  to  split  one  tolerable  ship's  company  into  three,  and  then 
fill  up,  with  all  the  men  that  could  be  procured  from  the  prison  and  jail 
ships.  Thus  the  ships'  company  of  the  Prince  (which  was  a  tolerably  good  one) 
was,  in  1809,  draughted  into  the  Vanguard,  Goliath,  and  Jupiter,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  crews  of  these  ships  were  completed  in  the  manner  described.* 

What  had  become  in  the  meantime  of  all  the  healthy,  vigorous, 
smart,  and  able-bodied  seamen,  for  which  England  has  been  famed  in 
all  ages?  Whither  had  they  bent  their  course?  Under  what  flags 
were  they  sailing  ?  Whose  battles  were  they  fighting  ?  And  who 
cheered  them  on  by  giving  them  reward  as  well  as  renown  ?  Let  the 
following  testimony  answer: — 

*  The  Americans,  during  the  last  war,  made  no  secret  of  their  endeavours  to 
seduce  our  seamen.  They  offered  such  as  deserted,  land  in  their  territory  ; 
carried  flags  with  mottos  "  Sailors'  Rights,"  "  No  Impressment,"  &c.  and 
by  constantly  asserting  that  the  war  was  undertaken  and  maintained  for  the 

freedom  of  mariners,  no  doubt  made  a  great  impression  on  the  minds  of  those 
whom  they  had  taken  prisoners. — On  one  occasion,  the  Corporation  of  New 
York  gave  a  dinner  to  the  crew  of  the  United  States,  when  she  returned  to 
that  port,  after  the  capture  of  the  Macedonian. — After  the  toast  "  Sailors' 
Rights,"  "  No  Impressment,"  had  been  drunk  with  nine  times  nine  cheers, 
regulated  by  the  boatswain's  call.  Alderman  Vanderbelt  thus  addressed  them  : 
— "  Remember  then,  ye  valiant  tars,  that  ye  have  been  rocked  in  Freedom's 
cradle,  enlisted  voluntarily  under  your  country's  banners,  not  torn  by  a 
merciless  press-gang  fi'om  your  wives  and  children,  and  dear  connexions,"  &c. 
By  such  means  as  these,  numbers  of  the  Macedonian's  crew  were  seduced  from 
the  prison  into  their  service ;  and  some  of  them  being  afterwards  captured 
by  our  ships  and  recognized,  were  tried  and  executed  for  desertuig  to  the 
enemy,  and  serving  in  arms  against  their  country.' 

'Admiral  Ekins  gives  some  account  of  the  number  of  our  seamen  who  were 
serving  in  the  American  ships,  and  says,  that  Commodore  Decatur  declared, 
after  taking  the  Macedonian,  that  he  had  not  a  seaman  in  his  ship  who  had 
not  served  from  five  to  twelve  years  in  the  British  navy.  He  added,  that  two 
of  their  guns  were  named  '  Nelson  '  and  '  Victory  ;'  and  to  the  former  it  was 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  men  who  had  been  bargemen  of  the  British  Ad- 
miral to  be  quartered !' 

,  On  such  facts  as  these  it  would  be  a  waste  of  the  time  of  the  House 
to  comment.    Yet  who  could  look  back  upon  the  history  of  that  pai 
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ful  war,  and  not  blame  our  own  country  for  many  of  the  disasters  then 
brought  upon  herself?  Who,  above  all,  could  fail  to  say  that  if  such 
a  war  were  to  be  entered  upon  again,  he  would  not  advise  a  very  dif- 
ferent course  to  be  pursued  ?  It  behoved  us  then  to  be  wise  in  time, 
and  while  we  yet  enjoyed  profound  peace,  to  devise,  arrange,  and  con- 
solidate some  just  and  honourable  mode  by  which  we  could  secure  the 
exercise  of  British  skill  and  British  valour  for  the  protection  of  British 
interests  and  the  maintenance  of  British  rights.  If  we  were  to  be 
checked  in  our  onward  career,  let  it  be  by  the  hand  of  a  fair  and  open 
enemy,  and  not  by  the  hands  of  our  own  brave  seamen,  driven  by 
almost  justifiable  desperation  to  fight  the  battles  of  any  country  in 
freedom,  rather  than  be  dragged  to  perish  as  slaves  and  criminals  for 
their  own  (Hear,  hear,  hear). 

The  eocpensiveness  of  the  system  of  Impressment  was  also  an  object 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  he  was  prepared  to  prove  that  this  was  as 
great  as  its  inefficiency,  on  which  ground  alone  it  merited  reprobation 
and  demanded  correction.  It  was  a  fact  well  ascertained,  that  during 
the  last  war  there  was  kept  up  an  establishment  of  receiving  ships  at 
the  different  ports,  and  Tenders,  for  the  conveyance  of  pressed  men, 
which  required  crews  to  the  extent  of  1,500  seamen  to  man  the  differ- 
ent vessels  employed  ;  and  that  the  lowest  amount  of  expense  for  ships, 
seamen,  wages,  provisions,  and  wear  and  tear,  was  £200,000  per 
annum.  Mr.  Draper,  one  of  the  North  Sea  pilots,  when  on  board  the 
Admiral's  ship  Majestic,  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  stated,  that  comparing 
the  Impress  Establishment  kept  up  at  that  port,  with  the  number  of 
men  obtained  by  it  for  the  navy  during  the  early  part  of  the  war  with 
France,  it  was  proved  that  every  one  of  the  few  so  secured  and  retained 
as  able  seamen  on  board  the  fleet,  cost  the  country,  at  least,  six  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling !  yet  their  discharge  was  procurable  for  eighty 
pounds,  which  was  thought  a  very  high  price.  Nothing  in  the  annals  of 
mismanagement,  copious  as  they  were  in  illustration,  could  exceed  the 
folly  and  the  wastefulness  of  this.  Yet  this  was  not  all,  for  independ- 
ently of  the  direct  cost  to  the  nation,  the  indirect  charge  upon  the 
various  interests  of  the  country  was  enormous.  He  would  give  the 
following  as  an  instance  : — 

*  The  reduction  of  wages  which  would  take  place  under  a  better  system 
would  probably  benefit  our  shipowners  to  the  amount  of  £1,000,000  annually 
in  time  of  peace,  and  to  the  extent  of  several  millions  during  war,  and  this 
without  real  injury  to  the  sailor. 

*The  public  in  general,  more  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis, 
suffer  more  than  they  are  aware  of  from  the  enhanced  prince  of  coals ;  and 
when  impressment  is  going  on,  the  crews  of  the  collier  vessels  are  afraid  to  come 
up  the  river,  and  the  masters  are  oftentimes  obliged  to  hire  protected  men,  at 
the  rate  of  three  pounds  the  job  each  to  work  them  up ;  all  this  must  be 
charged  on  the  article  to  the  consumer.  Take  one  instance.  The  price  of 
coals  in  1770  (September)  was  26s.  per  chaldron  ;  in  1771  (owing  to  the 
press)  they  rose  to  52s.  per  chaldron,  which  had  the  effect  of  levying  an 
unnecessary  tax  on  London  and  its  environs  of  £650,000.  The  consumption 
of  the  metropolis  being  now  about  1,500,000  tons,  a  recurrence  to  impress 
would  be  a  certain  tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  million  and  a  half  at  least,  to  pay 
for  this  indispensible  necessary  of  life.' 
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There  were  yet  other  modes  by  wliicli  this  system  o(  Impre.ssmeiit 
was  made  to  bring  heavy  burthens  on  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
Dr.  Trotter,  the  celebrated  Physician  of  the  Fleet,  had  stated,  in  one  of 
his  valuable  works,  that  he  had  known  an  instance  where  £500  had 
been  offered  by  a  commander  and  owner  of  a  merchant  vessel,  to  exempt 
his  own  ship's  company  from  the  visit  of  the  pr§ss-gang ;  and  it  must 
be  clear,  that  the  injury  which  such  a  visit  would  inflict,  probably  by 
disabling  him  from  prosecuting  his  voyage  for  a  long  period^  must  have 
been  apprehended  to  be  greater  than  the  £500  offered  for  escape  from 
it ;  for,  in  cases  where  such  injuries  took  place,  and  where  a  ship  was 
left  in  a  foreign  port,  completely  laden,  and  ready  to  sail  but  for  the 
want  of  a  competent  crew,  the  most  extravagant  wages  were  paid  to 
obtain  men  to  prosecute  the  voyage,  and  the  competition  they  occa- 
sioned encouraged  desertion  from  one  ship  to  get  higher  wages  in 
another,  until  the  scale  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  in  all.  The 
following  testimony,  on  this  subject,  was  from  a  naval  officer  speaking 
from  his  own  experience  on  this  subject — and  this  was  his  language ; — > 

*The  merchant  seaman's  wages  was  trebled  in  all  cases,  and  in  some 
quadrupled.,  even  when  they  agreed  by  the  month.  And  in  1811,  when  we 
brought  a  convoy  from  Quebec  to  Spithead,  in  His  Majesty's  ship  Seine,  thirty 
guineas  was  given  to  seamen  for  the  run  (that  is  the  voyage) ;  and  I  knew  a 
man  to  receive  it :  and  this  .run  we  performed  before  a  westerly  gale  in  twenty- 
one  days.' 

Sometimes,  indeed,  it  was  the  naval  officer  who  was  made  to  pay 
heavily  for  the  performance  of  his  duty,  though  acting  under  the  most 
pressing  urgency  of  orders  from  his  superiors,  and  much  more  to  be 
pitied  than  blamed.  He  was  directed,  for  instance,  to  be  ready  for  sea 
by  a  given  day.  His  energies  are  all  put  forth,  his  stores,  provisions, 
tvater,  and  equipments,  are  all  complete.  The  arsenal  furnishes  him 
all  these,  but  he  is  deficient  in  men,  which  the  dock-yard  cannot 
supply.  The  press-gang  is  armed — they  range  the  streets  with  their 
naked  cutlasses,  and  pistols  loaded  in  their  belts,  with  an  officer  at 
their  head — they  are  unsuccessful  in  their  search ;  and,  in  the  niortifi 
cation  of  their  disappointment,  or  the  insolence  of  their  power,  they 
Commit  some  outrage,  of  which  the  law  takes  cognizance  ; — and  if  the 
injured  parties  have  money  enough  to  prosecute  their  suit,  (which  may 
happen  in  one  case,  perhaps,  out  of  a  hundred,  but  not  more,)  they  are 
made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  excess.  The  following  might  be 
given  as  instances  by  name : — 

*  In  1807,  the  Hon.  Captain  Blackwood  had  a  verdict  against  him  of 
2888/.  10#.  6d.  for  pressing  four  men  out  of  the  Eliza  prJAateer,  of  Liverpool, 
having  Admiralty  protection:  and,  in  1813,  Captain  McKenzie,  of  the  Venus 
frigate,  was  cast  in  1000/.  damages  for  the  same.' 

Tlie  time  was  now  come,  however,  when  the  tardy  process  of  tl 
law  would  no  longer  be  resorted  to  for  redress.  Nay,  it  was  npQj 
the  brink  of  having  arrived,  at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  when  tl 
seamen  of  London,  as  well  as  of  Livei-pool,  and  all  the  principal  ou^ 
ports,  had  begun  to  organize  committees,  to  resist  the  press-gangs  bj 
force ;  and  the  public  feeling  was  so  strongly  in  their  favour  that  jj 
Vas  believed  the  whole  of  the  resident  population  would  assist 
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chasing  the  press-gangs  from  the  streets.  They  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  they  would  sacrifice  their  lives  rather  than  be  driaigoed  on 
board  a  man-of-war  by  force  ;  and  were  prepared  to  call  upon  all  their 
brother  seamen,  if  press-warrants  shoidd  again  be  issued,  to  collect 
together  in  a  body,  seize  the  first  ships  they  could  board,  and  sail  off 
for  America,  or  any  other  country,  rather  than  be  made  captives  ind 
slaves  in  their  own.  If  such  was  the  feeling  then,  the  House  might 
imagine  what  would  be  the  indignation  now,  when  intelligence  is  so 
-much  more  generally  diffused,  when  tlie  true  principles  of  rational 
freedom  are  so  much  better  understood,  and  when  the  doctrine  that 
every  man's  house  is  his  castle,  is  not  merely  a  theoretic  dogma,  but  a 
practical  blessing,  which  thousands  would  rather  die  than  abandon  for 
themselves,  or  see  outraged  by  the  violation  of  the  home  of  another. 

And  could  we  wonder  at  all  this,  when  we  teach  our  seamen,  in 
their  popular  songs — in  our  dramatic  entertainments — in  our  public 
dispatches — in  our  spectacles  and  fetes — that  they  should  consider 
themselves  a  free-born  race — when  we  call  them  "  the  nation's  deli- 
verers"— when  we  hail  them  as  "  our  gallant  tars" — and  when  we 
rend  the  air  with  shouting, 

♦The  nations  rot  so  blest  as  thee 
Shall  in  their  turns  to  Tyrants  f;dl, 
Wiiilst  tiiou  shalt  flourish  great  and  FREE, 
Tiie  dread  and  envy  of  them  all.' 

Could  we  wonder  that  they  should  be  indignant  at  the  mockery  of  such 
exultation,  while  we  drag  them  to  those  floating  dungeons  which  we 
boast  as  our  defence,  when  we  tell  them  that 

'  Britain's  best  bulwarks  are  her  wooden  walls.* 
And    when   they    hear  the  cannon   pealing  forth   salutes  after  some 
splendid  victory — when  the  standard  of  England  floats  in  the  breeze—;- 
when  the  strains  of  martial  music  swell  the  triumph  of  the  hour — and 
^heiv.every  tongue  gives  utterance  to  the  national  anthem — 

.T      ..  'Rule,  Britannia,  rule  the  subject  waves, 

Thy  free-born  seamen  never  shall  be  slaves.' 

Who  woidd  not  honour  them  if  they  should  burst  their  chains,  demand 
that  freedom  of  which  they  had  been  so  unjustly  deprived,  and  bind 
themselves  together,  in  a  holy  league,  to  resist  Impressment  to  the 
death,  and  rather  fill  at  once  an  honourable  grave,  than  linger  out  a 
life  of  captivity  in  a  forced  and  ill-requited  service,  subject  to  de- 
grading punishments  if  they  remain,  or  dishonourable  death  if  they 
attempt  to  escape. 

If  he  had  now  said  enough  to  convince  the  House  that  Impressment 
is  unjust,  illegal,  cruel,  inefficient,  expensive,  and  as  ill-adapted  to  the 
end  which  it  is  intended  to  accomplish,  as  it  is  revolting  to  every 
honourable  mind ;  all  that  could  be  necessary  to  add  to  such  an  array 
of  evidence,  would  be  to  .shew  that  the  most  distinguished  of  our  naval 
officers  had  been  hostile  to  the  system,  had  wished  for  its  abolition,  as 
degrading  to  the  senice,  and  humiliating  as  well  as  painful  to  the 
feelings  of  those  who  had  to  carry  it  into  execution;  and  that  ea(5li 
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and  all  had  proposed  various  modes  of  supplying  the  fleet  with  men,  1 
every  one  of  which  was  superior  to  the  forcible  Impressment  of  which  i 
it  was  intended  as  a  substitute.  The  first  mode  was  the  securing  boys^i 
to  be  procured,  as  volunteers,  from  the  humbler  classes  of  life,  from  I 
•the  families  of  seafaring  people,  and  from  marine  schools.  | 

*  Amongst  the  most  distinguished  advocates  for  this  system  was  the  late-i 
Xord  Collingwood,  a  thorough  north  country  seaman  himself.  He  writes  as-1 
follows  to  Lord  Mulgrave  : —  1 

**  I  some  time  since  recommended  that  as  ships  came  out,  they  should  bring! 
over  100  boys  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  Such  boys  soon  becomes 
seamen,  landsmen  very  rarely  do,  for  they  are  confirmed  in  other  habitsJ 
Some  Irish  boys  came  out  but  two  years  ago,  and  tliey  are  now  the  topmen  in  J 
the  fleet."  ] 

Sir  Charles  Penrose,  another  distinguished  admiral,  gave  aJ 
striking  anecdote  of  his  own  history,  which  proved  the  aversioai 
which  seamen  had  to  the  navy  because  of  the  long  sersice  afloat ;  an4^ 
at  the  same  time,  the  ease  with  which  even  that  aversion  might  be  oveM 
come,  when  they  were  sought  out  as  volunteers,  as  which  they  wouldJ 
freely  enter,  though  they  had  deserted  principally,  perhaps,  froral 
being  originally  pressed  men.     He  said,  '  j 

MVhen  I  was  Commodore  at  Gibraltar,  in  1810,  and  short  of  hands  toi 
man  a  flotilla  which  I  was  ordered  to  equip,  I  understood  there  were  man^l 
sailors  in  the  regiment  in  garrison,  and,  with  General  Campbell's  ready  per- 
mission, nearly  300  prime  seamen  volunteered.     I  found  they  had  left'  the 
navy  principally  from  the  long  service  afloat.' 

Dr.  Trotter,  the  Physician  to  the  Fleet,  who  had  been  already- 
mentioned,  and  whose  experience  of  naval  affairs  was  as  extensive  as 
that  of  any  man  that  could  be  named,  was  strongly  against  the  system 
of  forced  service  ;  and,  in  1819,  he  published  a  work  entitled,  '  Prac- 
tical Plari  for  Manning  the  Royal  Navy,  and  Preserving  our  Maritime 
Superiority,  without  Impressment.'  It  was  addressed  to  Lord  Exmouth, 
and  after  dwelling  on  the  cruelty,  impolicy,  and  inefficiency  of  Impress- 
ment, he  gives  an  account  of  the  mutiny  at  Spithead,  of  w^hich  he  was 
an  eye-witness,  and  says  that  the  best  seamen  were  indignant  at  the 
contrast  of  the  small  bounty  received  by  them,  while  landsmen  and 
working  people  of  various  classes,  received,  under  Pitt's  Quota  Bill,  by 
which  10,000  men  were  raised,  sums  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty 
pounds  each ;  and  gives  one  instance,  especially,  of  a  tailor  who  hat 
received  as  much  as  £64  for  entering ;  and  was  soon  after  draughte.(j 
off  from  the  guard  ship  as  unseniceable,  and  was  brought  befor| 
Dr.  Trotter  to  be  invalided  for  incapacity. 

I^ord  Nelson,  a  name  that  was  never  mentioned  by  seamen  but  witl 
li  feeling  almost  approaching  to  superstitious  veneration,  was  fulh 
sensible  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  present  system.  And,  in  hi 
correspondence  with  Earl  St.  Vincent,  he  adverts  to  the  evil,  and  su^ 
gests,  or  rather  hints,  a  remedy.  The  following  were  the  most  vi 
markable  parts  of  his  communication  : — 

*0n  the  13th  February,  1803,  Lord  Nelson  presented  the  following  " 
marks  on  Manning  the  Navy"  to  Earl  St.  Vincent : — 

■*' At  a  time  when  the  seamen,  as  I  have  been  repeatedly  told,  notwithstam 
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jng  their  good  pay,  and  abundance  of  the  very  best  provisions,  manifest  a 
reluctance  to  enter  into  the  naval  service,  it  becomes,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
a  duty  for  people  conversant  with  the  manners  and  disposition  of  seamen,  to 
turn  our  thoughts  on  the  mode  of  inducing  them  to  be  fond  and  more  desirous 
of  serving  in  the  navy,  in  preference  to  the  merchant  service.  Their  pay  and 
provisions  cannot  possibly  be  improved  from  what  they  are  at  present;  but  I 
think  a  plan  should  be  brought  forward  to  register  the  certificate  given  to 
seamen,  and  a  form  of  certificate  to  be  general,  and  filled  according  to  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Admiralty,  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment." 

*  He  calculates  the  expence  of  raising  seamen  at  20/.  per  head,  and  says 
that  42,000  deserted  during  the  late  war,  the  loss  on  which  is  840,000/.,  with- 
out taking  the  expence  of  raising  more  men,  and  these  not  so  good  as  those 
who  had  been  used  to  the  King's  naval  service.  He  therefore  proposes  that 
every  seaman  wiio  had  served  faithfully  Jive  years  in  war,  and  could  produce 
a  certificate  of  good  conduct,  should  receive  two  guineas  annually^  after  eight 
yewcsfour  guineas,  exclusive  of  pension  for  wounds.  This,  he  adds,  appears 
at  first  view  an  enormous  sum  for  the  state  to  pay,  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  average  life  of  a  seaman  is,  from  hard  service,  finished  at  45  years, 
he  cannot  many  years  enjoy  the  annuity,  and  the  sum  saved  by  desertions  will 
go  far  to  pay  it. 

*  Bat,'  says  Lord  Nelson, '  the  great  thing  to  guard  against  is  desertion,  for, 
notwithstanding  all  I  have  proposed  to  induce  seamen  to  serve  faithfully,  the 
high  wages  of  the  merchants  and  seduction  of  the  crimps,  make  them  desert; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  when  a  large  outward  bound  convoy  are  assembled,  they 
have  at  least  1000  deserters  concealed  on  board.'  He  says,  'that  the  ships 
are  navigated  by  protected  men  to  Portsmouth,  and  there  receive  their  crews 
from  the  crimps ;'  and  he  concludes  by  saying,  '  I  am  very  sensible  that  no 
plan  for  these  important  purposes  can  be  matured  by  any  one  head,  much  less 
by  mine;  but  as  these  ideas  flow  from  a  pure  source,  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
benefit  our  King  and  country,  I  submit  them,  with  deference,  to  much  wiser 
and  abler  men  than 

Nelson  and  Bronti.'  * 

Lord  Exmouth — another  brilliant  name  in  the  page  of  our  naval 
history — was  an  enemy  to  Impressment,  and, owed  his  splendid  victories 
not  more  to  his  own  skill  and  courage,  than  to  his  being  always  supported 
by  the  zealous  spirits  and  stout  hearts  of  willing  volunteers.  As  Sir  Ed-r 
ward  Pellew,  he  commanded,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, the  small  frigate  La  Nymphe,  in  which  he  fought  the  first  single 
action  after  the  declaration  of  war,  and  brought  his  prize,  La  Cleo- 
patre,  into  port  in  triumph.  After  this  he  had  the  command  of  a 
squadron,  as  Commodore  on  the  western  station  at  Falmouth,  bearing 
his  flag  in  the  larger  frigate,  the  Indefatigable.  His  whole  crew  was 
at  that  time  composed  entirely,  officers  and  men,  of  the  natives  of  his 
own  county,  Cornwall.  Not  a  man  was  ever  pressed ;  and  so  much 
was  it  an  object  of  ambition  among  the  seamen  of  the  western  coasts 
to  belong  to  the  squadron  of  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  that  his  ships  never 
vra.nted  the  best  men  in  abundance,  and  on  the  books  of  his  agent  on 
shore  names  were  constantly  waiting  for  the  first  vacancies,  while  it 
was  deemed  sufficient  punishment  to  those  who  were  on  board  to 
threaten  them  with  their  discharge,  as  unworthy  of  the  honour  of 
serving  in  such  a  ship  and  wilh  such  companions.  His  career  of  ser- 
vice was,  therefore,  one  continued  stream  of  success  and  victory,  and 
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with  such  roen  Vis  squadron  was  equal  to  a  fleet  of  double  its  nominal 
force,  by  the  moral  power  and  dauntless  energy  wliicli  every  liearfc 
and  every  hand  contributed  to  the  contest  when  the  moment  of  action 
catncv     When,   therefore,  in   the  later  period    of  his   service,  Lo-rd 
Exmouth    repaired    to    Algiers,  to    release  from  their  captivity  the 
slj^ves   whom  the   tyrants  of  Africa  had   dragged  from  their  families 
and  their  homes,  he  might  proudly  remember  that  he  came  with  pure 
hands  to  the  performance   of  this  high  and    holy  duty,  and  that  his 
triumph   could  not  be  sullied  by  the  recollection  of  liis  ever  having 
impressed,  or  torn  away  from  his   kindred  or  his  dwelling,  one  single 
seaman  to  augment  his  force  ;  but  while  he  was  fighting  the  battle  of 
freedom,  and  giving  liberty  to  the  captive  and  the  slave,  he  had  the  noble 
consolation  of  feeling  that  it  was  by  the  hands  of  free   men  that  his 
efforts  were   sustained,   and   that  free  hearts  might  every  where  exult 
rb  a  victory  thus  obtained. 

Passing  from  the  heroes  who  were  now  no  more,  but  who  though 
entombed  with  honour  by  their  country,  had  left  their  fame  still  fresh 
and  green  in  our  recollection — passing  from  these  to  the  living  that 
were  still  left  among  us,  who  vrould  not  hear  with  pleasure  that  the 
honourable  and  gallant  member  opposite  to  him,  the  conqueror  of 
Navarino,  the  brave  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  whose  mission,  too,  was 
t^e  liberation  of  the  captive  and  the  giving  freedom  to  the  slave,  who 
would  not  hear  with  satisfaction  that  he  also  had  never  impressed  a  sea- 
man in  his  life  ?  Eternal  honour  to  the  names  of  the  living  and  the  dead 
who  could  thus  keep  themselves  free  from  the  contamination  of  such  a 
stain  !  May  their  fame  descend  to  posterity,  not  merely  as  that  of 
heroes  and  conquerors  in  the  fight,  but  as  of  men  whose  heroism  was 
of  that^  noble  and  elevated  kind  which  could  blend  compassion  with 
courage,  a  respect  for  freedom  with  the  ])ride  of  conquest,  and  who, 
in  the  wreaths  with  which  victory  crowned  their  labours,  had  them- 
selves entwined  the  olive  branch  with  the  laurel,  bv  respecting  tlie 
rights  of  peace  while  they  pursued  the  glories  of  war  (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 

If  there  was  yet  another  argument  which  should  move  us  to  abolish 
fhe  odious  system  of  Impressment,  it  was  this— that  England  stood 
alone  in  the  guilt  of  its  retention,  and  that  no  other  state  in  tlie 
world  was  left  to  be  a  participator  in  her  crime.  In  the  navies  of 
America,  of  France,  of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  of  Holland,  and  of  Russia, 
the  detestable  practice  of  Impressment  was  unknown.  Let  the  follow- 
ing statement  be  listened  to,  and  let  Englishmen  blush  for  the  com- 
parison : — 

*  The  French  navy  consists  of  44  sail  of  tlie  line,  ,50  frigates,  Jcc.  She  has 
97,000  seamen  registered  as  belonging  tl.ereto,  60,000  of  whom  are  available 
for  immedi.ite  service.  The  Russian  navy  consists  of  54  sail  of  the  line,  ,35 
frigates,  10  bombs,  '25  fiie-ships,  50  galleys,  45  smaller  vessels,  and  500  gun- 
boats, besides  500  low-boats,  making  altogether  1 139  vessels,  carrying  9617 
guns.  They  are  manned  by  regiments,  who  are  under  the  same  discipline  as 
the  Imperial  Guard,  and  each  regimerit  is  supposed  to  nan  a  ship  of  the  line,  a 
fi-igate,  and  a  smaller  vessel.  Of  course,  under  thi-;  system,  their  supply  of  such 
men  in  that  vast  empire  may  b3  said  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  United  States  of 
America  have  now  5  sail  of  the  line  afloat,  and  7  on  the  stocks,  which  could  soon 
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be  launched,  and  16  frigates,  besides  smaller  vessels.  They  employ  6000  noen 
(officers  included),  and  they  boast  that  they  possess  altogether  92,000  seamen. 
They  man  their  navy  by  enlistment  for  short  periods,  paying  them  the  same- 
rate  of  v^'ages  as  they  can  obtain  in  merchants'  ships.  The  Dutch,  indeed, 
carry  their  respect  for  popular  feeling  farther,  perhaps,  than  any  :  for,  if  any 
Captain  shonld  be  unable,  by  tiie  oidinary  means  of  entry,  to  man  his  ship 
•within  a  given  time,  it  is  taken  to  be  good  evidence  of  his  deserved  unpopu- 
larity, and  he  is  dismissed  the  service,  to  give  place  to  some  more  generally 
esteemed  and  honored  man.' 

It  was  now  time,  however,  for  him  to  advert  to  the  remedy  for  an 
evil,  which  no  one  who  hadheard  the  evidence  he  had  adduced,  could, 
he  thought,  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  admit  to  be  one  demanding  im- 
ined  ate  reformation  and  relief.  In  doing  this,  his  chief  aim  would, be 
so  to  combine  justice,  simplicity,  economy,  and  efficiency,  as  to  make, 
as  far  as  practicable,  a  perfect  wliole.  It  might  be  more  easy  to  patch 
up  an  old  system;  but  it  would  soon  need  a  second,  and  afterwards  a 
third  repair.  Like  a  decayed  and  condemned  hulk,  the  present  system 
should  be  utterly  and  entirely  abandoned ;  and  a  new  and  well  constructed 
system  established  in  its  place.  He  would  then  briefly  cpnsider  the 
principles,  and  give  an  outline  of  the  details,  of  the  plan  he  had  in 
view. 

, :  The  first  principle  of  it  should  be  to  encourage  the  entry,  education, 
and  protection  of  seamen,  in  the  fishing,  coasting,  and  mercantile  ves- 
sels of  the  country :  so  that  no  raw  recruits,  or  unskilled  hands,  should 
ever  get  their  first  training  in  a  ship  of  war,  but  be  previously  initiated 
and  well  seasoned  to  the  hardships  as  well  as  duties  of  their  en- 
terprising profession,  in  those  nurseries  already  named. 

The  second  principle  of  any  such  a  system  should  be  that  of 
rendering  the  naval  sei-vice  as  attractive  as  possible,  and  making  it 
the  interest  of  men  to  seek  for  employment  in  His  Majesty's'  ships, 
rather  than  in  any  other  class  of  vessels.  "^  ,'**'*\ 

The  third  principle  should  be  that  of  progressive  advancement  in 
honor  and  emolument  in  proportion  to  the  length  or  the  importance 
of  the  duties  performed,  so  as  not  merely  to  draw  men  originally  into 
the^  service,  by  the  attraction  of  adequate  wages,  kind  treatment,  and 
a  reasonable  enjoyment  of  liberty,  but  also  to  attach  them  to  the  ser- 
vice for  ever  afterwards,  by  making  their  interest  and  their  duty  to  go 
hand  in  hand  together,  and  inspiring  them  with  feelings  of  honor- 
able pride  in  a  rank  obtained  by  length  and  value  of  time  devoted  to 
the  defence  of  their  coimtry's  liberty  and  honor. 

Any  plan  for  the  supply  of  the  navy,  based  on  these  three  great  prin- 
ciples, could  scarcely  fail  of  success.  He  begged  therefore  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  while  he  endeavoured  to  submit  to  them  the  out- 
line, of  such  a  plan,  which  he  would  now  venture  to  sketch  out,  and 
which  the  Government,  or  the  Admiralty,  or  a  Committee  of  maritimip 
officers  appointed  for  the  purpose,  might  subsequently  fill  up  in  detail!. 

The  first  object,  then,  should  be  to  secure  the  continual  and  compe- 
tent manning  of  all  the  fishing,  coasting,  and  merchant  vessels  of  the 
country,  by  Englishmen  instead  of  foreigners ;  and  to  have  thert 
several  classes  of  boys,  young  lads,  and  able  men,  so  apportioned,  as 
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to  secure  a  continually  growing  and  increasing  body  of  each,  to  supply 
tlie  exigencies  of  the  naval  service  as  required  ;  for,  in  every  ship  of 
war,  difterent  degrees  of  skill  and  strength  were  recjuired  in  the 
crew:  and,  therefore,  some  of  all  ages  between  ten  and  fifty  were  de- 
sirable ;  but  landsmen,  of  whatever  age,  were  always  for  a  certain 
period  a  hindrance  rather  than  benefit,  as  some  weeks  elapse  before 
they  are  able  to  stand  the  deck  while  a  ship  is  in  motion,  or  before. 
they  become  acquainted  with  the  lowest  duties  to  be  performed ;  so» 
that  a  few  months  or  a  few  years  training  in  a  coasting  or  a  merchant 
vessel,  would  always  make  a  boy  or  man  more  valuable  to  a  ship  of. 
war,  than  if  he  came  fresh  from  the  plough  or  the  anvil  or  the  loom. 

Objections  had  been  sometimes  urged  to  any  interference  with  the 
manning  of  the  merchant  service,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  best  to 
leave  trading  interests  to  take  care  of  themselves — a  principle  Xni- 
doubtedly  sound  when  applicable  to  trading  interests  only ;  but  in  the 
mercantile  marine  of  England,  there  were  interests  of  safety  to  valua- 
able  lives,  as  well  as  profits  on  property  embarked,  to  be  taken  care  of 
and  secured.  The  safety  of  ships,  as  to  their  condition  of  sea-worthi- 
ness, was  a  fit  and  proper  subject  of  legislative  concern ;  and  some  of 
the  valuable  officers  of  his  Majesty's  navy,  now  on  half-pay  on  shore, 
could  not  be  more  advantageously  emplo3'ed  than  as  maritime  survey- 
ors at  the  out-ports,  to  see  that  no  merchant  vessel  left  the  harbour 
in  an  unsound  state  as  to  the  condition  of  her  hull,  or  imperfectly 
equipped  as  it  regarded  her  masts,  sails,  rigging,  anchors  and  cables, 
provisions,  water,  &c.,  proportioned  to  the  probable  length  of  her 
voyage  ;  but  above  all,  to  see  that  she  was  completely  manned  with 
the  proper  number  of  men  and  boys,  according  to  her  tonnage,  so  that 
the  ship  might  fairly  encounter  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  the  nation 
not  be  deprived  of  the  valuable  portion  of  its  wealth  embarked  upon 
the  ocean,  or  the  valuable  lives  risked  in  its  conveyance,  from  any 
deficiency  in  the  equipment  or  scantiness  of  numbers  in  the  crew. 

To  effect  this  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  enact  any  new  statute, 
but  merely  to  enforce   existing  ones,  as  he  would  now  undertake  to 
shew.     By  a   Parliamentary  return  of  1830,  it  appeared  that  in  the 
year  ending  on  the  5tli  of  January,  1830,   there  had  actually  entered 
inw^ards  at  the  different  ports  of  Great  Britain,  19, 110  sail  of  merchant 
vessels,    measuring    collectively,   2,184,53.5    tons.     Now,  by  an  a( 
passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth,  chapte^i 
25,  sect.  2,  it  was  enacted  that  after  the  1st  of  January,  1824,  a  cev>^\ 
tain  number  of  apprentices  should  be  carried  by  each  merchant  vessel,'^ 
according  to  her  tonnage,  the  proportions  being  for  every  vessel  froi*|| 
80  to  200  tons,  one  apprentice — from  200  to  400  tons,  two — fromi| 
400  to  500  tons,  three — from  500  to  700  tons,  four — and  from  70( 
tons  upwards,  five  apprentices,  at  least,  who  should  be  under  the  ag£ 
of  seventeen,  indentured  for  four  years,  and  their  indentures  enroUec 
at  the  Custom  House  of  the  port  at  which  the  vessel  was  registered  f| 
or,  to  use  the  sea  jdirase,  from  which  she  "hailed."     By  a  subsequent 
act,  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth,  chap-^1 
ter  109,  sect.  16,  18,  and  20,  it  was  enacted  that  every  merchant  vessel 
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should  carry,  at  least,  one  proper  seaman  for  every  twenty  tons  of  her 
burthen  ;  that  no  British  ship  should  be  allowed  to  leave  any  port  ir* 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  any  of  the  British  possessions  abroad, 
whether  having  a  cargo  or  sailing  in  ballast,  without  being  duly  navU 
gated  and  competently  manned,  according  to  the  proportion  of  men 
and  boys  to  tonnage,  as  specified  in  this  and  the  former  act.  Certain 
proportions  of  British  to  foreign  seamen  were  also  fixed  by  the  lasfj 
act,  and  a  penalty  of  £10  fixed  on  every  foreign  seaman  carried  over 
and  above  the  proper  proportion  to  British  that  were  prescribed  tci 
be  employed. 

Now,  if  a  legislative  declaration  should  abolish  Impressment,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  obtaining  any  number  of  wholly- 
British  seamen  for  the  merchant  service,  and  at  wages  which  fair 
competition  and  the  relations  between  supply  and  demand  would 
always  easily  settle,  so  that  foreign  seamen  would  never  be  necessary  for 
the  equipment  of  our  mercantile  marine.  It  was  only  because  British 
seamen  were  liable  to  Impressment,  that  they  went  abroad,  and  served 
on  board  the  ships  of  America,  Holland,  Russia,  or  other  nations  ;  and 
it  was  only  because  foreigners  were  not  liable  to  this  Impressment  that 
they  were  ever  employed  in  British  ships  at  all.  Let  Impressment  be 
declared  to  be  unjust  and  illegal,  by  the  Parliament  of  the  country, 
and  in  six  months  after  such  a  declaration,  we  should  see  British  sea- 
men returning  from  every  foreign  nation,  in  which  they  are  now  scat- 
tered, to  serve  in  the  ships  of  their  own  country, — and  foreigners,  oix 
the  other  hand,  leaving  our  ports  and  returning  to  their  homes — aa 
exchange  that  would  be  beneficial  to  all  parties,  and  prejudicial  to 
none  (Hear,  hear,  hear). 

When  this  should  be  done,  it  would  be  as  just  as  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  enforce  those  portions  of  the  statutes  which  were  enacted  to 
compel  British  merchant  vessels  to  carry  a  crew  of  men  and  boys  pro- 
portioned to  their  tonnage,  under  a  penalty  of  £5  for  every  man  or 
boy  deficient,  on  examination  by  surveyors,  or  other  legal  proof.  Tliis 
penalty  would  not  be  more  than  about  the  actual  amount  saved  to  the 
ship  by  such  deficiency  for  a  single  month,  the  wages  and  provisions 
taken  together  fairly  averaging  that  amount.  In  such  case,  supposing 
only  one  man  or  boy  to  be  deficient  in  each  ship,  for  one  month  in  the 
year,  during  the  periods  between  entering  outward  and  inward,  in 
which  their  crews  should  be  required  to  be  complete,  (and  deficiencies 
to  this  amount  would  be  sure  to  arise  from  deaths,  accidents,  deser- 
tions, discharges,  and  other  contingent  causes,  all  of  which  would  be 
savings  of  expence  to  the  ship,  however  occasioned),  the  sum  raised 
by  such  penalties  would  be  £100,000  per  annum,  a  fund  to  be  re- 
served for  purposes  hereafter  to  be  detailed ;  but  the  liability  to  be 
forced  to  contribute  to  which,  would  be  a  constant  stimulus  to  ship- 
owners and  commanders,  to  keep  their  crews  complete  and  efficient 
within  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  law,  while  the  nation  would  be 
benefitted,  by  the  constant  creation  of  a  rising  body  of  useful  seamen 
for  her  navy,  and  the  additional  safety  to  life  and  property  for  thfi 
mercantile  marine  itself. 
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«  t^lie  next  step  would  then  be,  to  class  all  searnen  now  sending,  or 
"K^ving  formerly  sen-ed,  in  the  royal  navy,  into  three  classes;  the  first' 
to  include  all  men  who  had  actually  seized,  in  ships  of  war  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  years ;  the  second  to  embrace  those  who  had  served  for  a 
period  of  ten  years;  and  the  third  to  include  those  who  had  ser^^ed  for, 
a  period  of  five  years.  The  classification  being-  complete,  the  seameii; 
of  each  class  should  be  declared  entitled  to  a  small  extra  pay,  as  a; 
reward  for  the  past  or  a  retaining  fee  for  their  future  services,  or  both,: 
at  the  following  rates :  namely,  for  the  fii^st  class,  after  fifteen  years; 
sen'ice,  three-pence  per  day ;  for  the  second,  after  ten  years  service," 
two-pence;  and,  for  the  third  class,  after  five  years  service,  a  penny 
per  day  j  to  be  paid  to  them  wherever  serving,  provided  it  were  in  q^ 
British  ship,  and  on  shore  as  well  as  at  sea,  and  to  be  continued  to 
tliem  also  while  in  His  Majesty's  ships,  as  extra  emolument  beyond, 
the  stated  pay  of  the  seamen  not  enrolled  in  either  class,  on  condition, 
t'hat  they  should  at  all  times  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  leave 
whatever  employment  they  might  be  engaged  in,  whenever  called  upon 
by  the  principal  naval  officer  of  the  nearest  station  to  repair  to  His, 
Majesty's  service  ;  any  refusal  to  comply  with  which,  to  be  attended 
with  loss  of  rank  and  pay  for  life.  This  provision,  which  is  not  with- 
out a  precedent,  as  the  Duke  of  York  secured  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
army  an  increased  daily  pay  after  a  given  number  of  years  ;  would,  at 
once,  induce  every  man  who  had  ever  served  in  the  navy  for  either  of 
the  periods  named,  to  repair  to  the  stations  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  enrol  himself  in  the  class  to  which  he  might  belong,  to  prove 
his  ser\'ice  and  good  conduct,  and  to  enter  upon  the  receipt  of  his 
extra  pay.  At  the  lowest  estimate  of  numbers,  this  plan  alone  would 
secure  the  constant  readiness  of  20,000  seamen,  of  all  classes,  for 
immediate  service  when  required. 

,_,.^^  The  expense  of  this  might  seem,  at  first,  to  be  an  objection;  but, 
supposing  7000  men  of  each  class  to  be  so  retained,  at  the  rates  of 
extra  pay  mentioned,  making  in  the  whole  21,000  men,  the  cost  of 
their  retention  would  be  only  £63,030  per  annum,  or  little  more  than 
Ibalf  the  amount  which  the  penalties  upon  merchant  vessels  found 
deficient  of  their  complement  would  raise.  But,  supposing  this  fund  to 
be  objected  to,  the  paying  off  of  a  single  line  of  battle-ship  would 
save  the  entire  amount — the  half-pay  of  an  admiral  would  retain  a 
whole  frigate's  crew  ;  and  the  reduction  of  one  superfluous  captain 
would  keep,  for  the  service  of  the  co\mtry,  a  brig  of  wars'  complement 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men.  There  was,  however,  a  much  greater 
^expense  incurred  by  the  present  system,  3^  tJ(x€  following  brief  state- 
|»ent  of  facts  would  shew : — 

*Al?oy  of  thirteen  years  of  age  enters  the  navy  as  volunteer  of  the  first 
tlass.  The  preliminary  education  cannot  be  supposed  10  have  cost  much. 
For  the  first  two  years  he  is  improved  by  receiving  instruction  from  the 
schoolmaster,  and  his  pay  for  this  lime  is  20s.  per  month,  or  26/.  for  2  years. 
Let  him  be  allowed  to  serve  five  years  longer  as  midshipman  and  master's 
mate  (although  /bi/r  only  are  recessary),  for  which  service,  calling  four  years 
■  jjs,  midshipman,  at  34l.  tSs.  he  receives  139/.  12.f.,  and  one  year  as  passed 
''masterb*  male,  59/.  16s.,  he  receives  altogether  225/.  8«.  for  his  seven  years,' 
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service.  These  calculations  are  made  on  a  first  rate.  He  is  then  made  a 
Lieutenant,  and,  if  placed  on  half-pay,  is  entitled  to  Jive  shillings  per  day  for 
li/e  (being  then  20  years  of  age),  which  half-pay,  as  he  advances  on  the'  list, 
increases  to  6s  ,  then  to  7s.  per  day,  the  highes.t  he  attains  in  that  rank.  Now, 
for  the  latter  five  years  of  this  time  (and  more  particularly  the  last  one,  as 
master's  mate)  he  is  eligible  to  a  considerably  greater  share  of  prize-money 
than  the  able  seaman.  Two  years  further  service  will  render  him  competent 
for  a  Commander's  commission,  with  a  half-pay  of  8s.  6(/.  per  day,  and  one 
year  more  a  Captain's,  with  10s.  6(/.  half-pay,  gradually  increasing  as  he  rises 
on  the  list,  until  (if  he  lives)  he  will  attain  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  or  the  pay  of  3/.  3s.  per  day,  and  all  this  although  he  never  goes  another 
day  to  sea,  or  sees  but  nine  years'  service  as  man  and  boy.  And  it  is  possi- 
ble to  perform  the  service  which  will  entitle  him  to  these  considerations,  in 
little  more  than  eight  years  and  befo?'e  he  is  twenty-two  years  of  age,' 

If  we  added  to  this,  the  enormous  expense  of  the  Impress  system,  as 
before  detailed,  in  the  guard-ships,  tenders,  press-gangs,  and  all  its 
odious  machinery,  making,  in  some  cases,  as  shewn  by  the  statement  of 
the  North  Sea  pilot,  Mr.  Draper,  the  cost  of  each  man  pressed  into  the 
service  nearly  £600  sterling — all  objections  on  the  score  of  expense 
must  vanish  ;  independently  of  which,  this  great  consideration  ought, 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of ;  namely,  that  by  the  Impress  system  more 
than  half  the  number  of  men  obtained  are  found  to  be  so  worthless, 
that,  after  incurring  all  the  expense  of  collecting  them,  they  are 
obliged  to  be  discharged  as  not  worth  the  expense  of  their  subsistence  ; 
whereas,  by  the  system  of  free  entry  as  volunteers,  every  man  would, 
be  efficient  from  the  moment  of  his  stepping  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  in 
which  he  was  to  sen-e.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 

As  the  provision  made  by  the  Duke  of  York  for  soldiers  receiving 
extra  pay  after  a  given  period  of  service  had  been  adverted  to,  some 
notice  might  also  be  taken,  perhaps,  of  the  difference  in  the  scale  of 
bounties,  where  men  are  obtained,  not  by  Impressment,  but  by  recruit- 
'  hig  or  enlisting,  at  depots  for  both  branches  of  the  service.  This  \ta» 
very  clearly  stated  in  the  following  abstract : — 

*  Bounties  are  given  to  soldiers  enlisting,  even  in  ^/me  o/peacf?,  although 
sailors  get  nothing ;  and  even  the  keeping  the  army  together,  not  being  tole- 
rated by  our  constitution  (see  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary)  depends  on  the 
annual  passing  of  the  Mutiny  Bill.  The  total  expense  of  recruiting  (exclusive 
of  bounties)  for  1830,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  36,930/.,  and  for  this  sum 
2015  men  were  raised,  at  the  expence  of  about  18/.  per  man,  and  by  the  em- 
ployment of  36  staff-officers,  40  subalterns,  and  143  privates,  at  the  nine 
recruiting  districts.  To  this  must  be  added  the  bounties,  and  if  the  same  pains 
and  expence  were  adopted  to  procure  men  for  the  navy,  no  doubt  it  would  be 
successful.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  bounties  given  towards  the  close  of 
the  war.  In  the  Army,  for  men,  16/.  16s.;  for  lads,  12/. ;  for  boys,  8/.  Marines  : 
for  men  and  lads  above  5  feet  2  inches,  being  16  years  of  age,  16/.  16s.;  boys 
being  five  feet,  8/.  8s. ;  and  a  Militia  man  received  a  bounty  of  10/.  10s.  for  en- 
listing in  the  line.  In  the  Navy  an  able  seaman  has  51.  5s.,  an  ordinaiy  sea- 
man 3/.  3s.,  and  a  landsman  2/.  2s.'  . 

But,  the  great  principle  of  granting,  even  to  seamen,  a  species  of 
pension,  or  half-pay,  after  a  certain  length  of  sei-vice,  had  been  recog- 
nized by  the  53rd  of  George  the  Third,  chapter  1,  as  well  as  by 
Orders  in  Council,  by  which  seamen,  having  serr^jd^iii  his  MaLjei^ty's 
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navy,  are  divided  into  two  classes — the  one,  tliose  who  have  seiTed 
fourteen,  and  the  other,  those  who  have  served  twenty-one  years.  To 
the  first  of  these,  is  given  an  extra  pay  of  a  half-penny  per  day,  on 
condition  of  their  being  always  ready  to  serve  his  Majesty  when 
called  upon — a  sum  too  small  to  make  it  worth  the  while  to  serve 
fourteen  years  to  earn  it :  and  much  too  insignificant  to  make  its  for- 
feiture a  matter  of  any  importance  while  they  are  employed  in  the 
merchant  service  ;  ^  that,  as  a  reward  for  the  past,  it  is  altogether  insuf- 
ficient, when  proportioned  to  the  length  of  service  necessary  to  eani 
it;  and,  as  a  retiring  fee  for  the  future,  it  is  too  weak  to  bind  any 
one — fairly  therefore  in  both  respects.  To  the  other  class  is  given  a 
pension  of  a  shilling  a-day,  which  is  as  much  too  large  as  the  other 
is  too  small ;  and  with  this  remarkable  difference,  that  this  best  paid 
class  do  not  forfeit  their  retaining  fee,  if  they  refuse  to  serve — as 
over  and  above  the  pay  of  a  shilling-a  day,  they  are  entitled  to  their 
free  discharge  ;  and  as  such,  being  protected  from  the  Impress,  they  are 
valuable  men  for  the  merchant  senice,  into  which  they  enter,  and 
continue  there  as  long  as  their  strength  will  permit,  since  they  enjoy  the 
merchant's  wages  and  the  King's  pension  besides !  This  explanation 
was  the  more  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  Sixth  Finance  Report  states, 
that  in  1816,  there  were  35,000  men  retained  for  future  sei-vice  under 
the  existing  system — whereas,  the  fourteen  years'  men,  who  receive  a 
halfpenny  per  day,  can,  alone,  be  subject  to  forfeiture  of  pay  if  refus- 
ing to  seiTe;  and  this  is  too  small  to  make  its  loss  important; — 
while  the  class  paid  at  twelve  times  that  rate,  or  a  shilling  a-day,  are 
the  very  class  entitled  to  their  free  discharge,  and  whose  services 
cannot  be  commanded,  nor  their  pay  withdrawn  on  refusal  to  re-enter. 

After  the  enforcement  of  the  acts  for  competently  manning  the 
mercantile  marine,  and  the  classification  of  the  seamen  now  sending, 
or  having  at  any  time  served  in  his  Majesty's  navy,  for  either  of  the 
periods  already  named, — the  next  step  should  be  to  enact  a  Registra- 
tion, at  every  Custom-House  in  the  kingdom,  of  all  sea-faring  persons, 
earning  their  living  on  the  w-ater,  and  within  the  precincts  of  a  sea-port 
town,  whether  seamen,  fishermen,  or  watermen,  from  the  ages  of  20  to 
40,  with  a  condition  that  no  unregistered  person  should  be  employed 
in  either  branch  of  these  occupations,  but  under  penalty  for  non-re- 
gistration, and  being  deprived  of  the  power  to  sue  for  wages,  or  reco- 
ver damages,  unless  registered  at  the  Custom-house  of  the  port  to 
which  lie  chose  to  belong.  It  might  be  remarked,  that  the  shipowners 
of  England  in  1818  recommended  such  a  registry,  but  that  the  seamen, 
conceiving  it  to  be  only  a  mode  of  facilitating  any  future  operations 
of  the  Impress  Ser\'ice,  refused  to  come  forward ;  and  from  the  same 
fears,  there  had  been  always  a  reluctance  to  any  system  of  registra- 
tion. Let  a  Parliamentary  declaration,  how^ever,  Ijut  once  be  made 
against  the  system  of  Impressment,  and  the  faith  and  honour  of  the 
nation  be  pledged  that  it  shall  never  again  be  resorted  to,  and  all 
former  objections  to  registration  would  be  entirely  removed : — and  as 
the  classification  of  men,  liaving  seived  the  prescribed  term  in  the 
navy,  would  shew,  at  the  Navy-office,  the  exact  number  of  men  at  any 
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time  available  for  the  public  service  from  that  source,  so  the  registra- 
tion of  all  watermen,  fishermen,  coasting  and  foreign  trade  seamen,  at 
every  Custom-house  in  the  kingdom,  would  equally  shew  at  any  time 
the  whole  amount  of  our  available  mercantile  seamen,  for  commerce 
or  for  defence,  as  might  be  required. 

A  third  Registration  should  then  be  ordered,  at  the  Town-hall,  or 
mayor's-office,  of  every  sea-port  town  in  the  kingdom,  of  all  the  male 
inhabitants,  from  twenty  to  forty  years  of  age,  not  being  actually 
engaged  in  any  occupation  afloat,  but  following  trades  or  professions 
connected  with  maritime  equipment,  and  otherwise  benefitting  by 
maritime  commerce,  and  therefore  deeply  and  personally  interested  in 
maritime  defence  and  protection. 

From  these  three  classes,  he  believed,  that  the  following  numbers  of 
available  men  might  be  had,  from  among  whom  to  choose  or  select  the 
required  supplies  for  the  naval  service  on  any  emergency  that  might 
arise.  From  the  naval  classes  having  already  seiTed  the  several  terms 
of  five,  ten,  and  fifteen  years,  at  least  20,000  men.  From  the  mari- 
time class,  including  watermen,  fishermen,  and  seamen,  in  coasters  and 
merchant  ships,  500,000  men.  And,  from  the  sea-port  resident  class, 
including  all  the  male  population  of  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hull, 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  every  other  sea-port  town  in  the  kingdom, 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty,  at  least  1 ,000,000  more. 

The  operation  of  supply  would  then  be  this  ;  First,  the  calling  upon 
all  the  naval  class  to  come  forward  for  the  service,  or  forfeit  all  future 
rank  and  pay.  Secondly,  the  free  entry  from  the  maritime  class  of  all 
disposed  to  enter  for  the  pay  and  prospects  prescribed.  Thirdly,  a 
ballot  from  the  sea-port  resident  class,  for  the  deficiency  required,  when 
the  two  former  modes  had  failed  to  yield  the  requisite  supply.  This 
ballot,  conducted  upon  the  principle  of  that  for  the  militia,  would 
raise,  for  instance,  10,000  men,  at  the  rate  of  only  one  in  each  hun- 
dred of  the  million  assumed — 20,000  men  at  the  rate  of  two  in  each 
hundred,  and  so  on ;  the  parties  drawn  to  serve  in  person,  or  to  fur- 
nish, from  the  maritime  class,  substitutes  to  serve  in  their  stead,  at 
such  rates  of  bounty  as  the  men  could  be  procured  for,  and  which 
would  be  settled  by  competition  in  the  usual  way  ;  in  return  for  which 
liability  to  furnish,  by  ballot,  seamen  to  His  Majesty's  navy,  the  sea- 
ports should  be  wholly  exempt  from  the  ballot  for  the  militia  or  land 
army,  which  could  then  more  justly  and  appropriately  be  drawn  from 
the  rural  districts  and  inland  towns. 

The  tenn  of  service  should  be  in  all  cases  limited  to  three  years,  with 
a  power  of  voluntary  re-entry  for  another  period  of  three  years,  and  a 
leave  of  absence  for  six  months  if  engaging  to  renew, — or  a  discharge 
from  the  seiTice  altogether  if  preferred ;  but  of  course,  in  the  latter  case, 
with  loss  of  all  rank  for  length  of  seiTice,  and  all  claim  to  extra  pay. 
If  this  were  done,  Impressment  abolished,  and,  instead  of  flogging 
or  shooting  for  disobedience  or  desertion,  a  scale  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments established,  founded  on  additions  and  deductions  of  time  for 
rank  and  pay,  enabling  every  commander  after  an  action  or  a  severe 
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service  of  any  kind,  to  advance  and  to  reduce  men  in  both  by  a  conil^j 
of  inquiry,    and  with    the  approbation  of  certain  officers  to  be  namedj 
empowering     him  to   discharge   entirely,    with  loss    of  character    a*j 
well  as  emoluments,  men   grossly  misbehaving  and   offending  agains#| 
the  discipline  established  for  the  government  of  the  crew  : — we  shonlc 
see  the,  whole  navy  in   the    same  enviable  condition  as  the  favorit 
ships  of  favorite  commanders  now  are,  with  such  a  character  for  equity 
and  good  treatment,  that  aspirants  and  expectants    would  have  theH 
names  entered  in  anticipation   on  their  books,  to   fill  the  first  vacani-J 
cies  occurring  ;   and   the   ser\ice   of  His  Majesty  at  sea  would  be,    aa 
it  ought  to  be,    an   object  of   proud  desire  and  honorable  ambition, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  now  is,  a  place  of  punishment  for  the  criminal 
and  of  terror  for  the  upright  and  honorable  man.      (Hear,hear,  hear.}- 

It  now  only  remained  to  be  shown  that  were  these  changes  made,  th^ 
naval  service  would  be  the  most  attractive  of  all  occupations  for  per^ 
sons  of  the  humbler  class  of  life,  and   that  with  the  many  agreeable 
features  and  the  many  advantages  it  would  possess,   a  very  moderataij 
scale  of  remuneration  would  attract  an   abundant  supply  of  men  to  itj 
vessels.     Living,  as  we  do,  in  an  island  of  so  small  an  extent,  the  se? 
coast  is  inhabited  by  nearly  the    half  of  our  population,   and  of  the 
other  half  there  are    extremely  few  who,  at    one   period   or  other  oj 
their  lives,  do  not  become  familiar  with  its  borders.     A  maritime  taste, 
is  thus  formed  at  a  very  early  period   of  life  in  the  minds  of  all  our 
y:outh.     The  sea  is  the  scene   of  our  greatest  victories — our  maritime 
dominion  is    our  chief  glory.     The  defeat  of  the   Spanish   Armada,' 
and  the  battles  of  Rodney,  Hawke,  Howe,  Hood,  Duncan,  St.  Vincent, 
Nelson,  Cochrane,  Smith,  Exmouth,  Botste,  Codriugton,  and  Napier,  are' 
all  familiar  as  household  words  to  every  boy  in  the  country.  Greenwich 
Hospital  and  its  veteran  pensioners  are  objects  of  extreme  veneration  ; 
Dibdin's  songs  are  sung  in  every  rural  village  ;  and  the  sight  of  our 
fleets  of  East  Indiamen  and  West  Indiamen,  with  vessels  from    the- 
Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean,   Canada  and  Baffin's    Bay,  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Pacific,  inspire  such  strong  maritime  associations  in  the 
minds  of  their  beholders,  as  they  enter  or  leave    our  ports,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  repress   the  ardour  of  young  and  enthusiastic  minds  from 
embarkation    on   some   foreign  voyage ;  while   the  universal  homage, 
shewn  to  naval  officers  and  naval  seamen,  by  the  women  of  England, 
wherever  they  may  be,    confirms    the   admiration  of  a    profession    on 
which  so  many  pleasures  and  advantages  seem   to  be  bestowed.     The' 
variety  of  scenes   and    adventures   characterizing  a  sailor's  life,  and 
the  very  dangers  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  possess  a  charm  that  few 
can  withstand;  and  hence  it  is  that  an  excursion  on  the  water  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  enjoyments,  that  Robinson   Crusoe  is  the  most 
popular  of  stories,  and  the  Shipwreck  of  Falconer  one   of   the  most 
popular  of  poems  among  the  rising  generation. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  very  name  of  "a  man  of  war" 
strikes  terror  into  the  minds  of  those  wlio  are  threatened  with  being' 
carried  off  to  it  as  a  punishment,  and  the  alarm  of  the  "press  gang'" 
being  abroad,  will    sweep  a  street  of  all   its  male  inhabitants  more 
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rapidly. than  the  rumour  of  fire  or  the  plas:ne.  And  yet,  divested  of 
these  most  prevalent  associations,  of  forced  service,  long  confinement^ 
and  flogging,  which  are  now  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  a  ship  of 
war,  but  which  might  all  be  abolished  without  hesitation,  the  life  of 
a  sailor  in  the  navy  might  be  made  as  much  more  comfortable  thali 
in  the  merchant  service  as  language  could  well  describe.  Besides 
the  feeling  of  superior  pleasure  in  sailing  in  a  finer  ship,  and  superior 
dignity  in  belonging  to  the  national  service,  there  are  other  solid 
and  substantial  advantages  which  are  well  defined  in  the  following 
eaumeration: —  :jniTJ0D30  asr? 

'  Tiie  advantages  of  the  King's,  over  the  merchants'  employ,  consist  in  the 
men  being  better  lodged,  having  less  work  to  perform,  or,  as  sailors  say,  *'  less 
wear  and  tear  of  clothes  and  carcase;  "  of  having  the  best  medical  and  surgi- 
cal assistance  at  hand,  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident,  for  want  of  the  timely 
aid  of  which  they  often  perish,  or  becotne  cripplpd,  in  merchant  ships.  The 
prospect  of  bettering  their  condition,  by  promotion  to  the  rank  of  warrant  or 
petty  officers,  which  good  conduct  usually  insures.  Provision  for  life,  in  case 
of  being  maimed,  and  a  pension  for  long  service,  which,  although  small,  is 
pretty  generally  appreciated  by  their  brethren  in  sea-ports,  who  perceive  the 
help  to  a  comfoitable  subsistence,  uhich  in  aid  of  some  occupation  it  affords. 
Being  exposed  to  less  risk  from  wreck  in  bad  weather,  their  ships  better 
found,  conducted  by  skilful  officers  in  each  department,  and  easier  worked 
and  managed  than  deep  loaded  merchant  vessels;  for  there  are  many  situations, 
such  as  lee  shores,  wliich  would  be  fatal  to  the  latter,  that  are  hardly  dangerous 
to  a  well  appointed  man-of-war.  The  chances  of  prize-money,  and  less  risk 
of  capture  by  the  enemy,  which  is  one  of  tiie  most  serious  misfortunes  that 
can  happen  to  the  sailor,  wiio,  if  taken  prisoner,  is  closely  confined,  on  short 
allowance,  as  long  as  the  war  lasts.  Being  less  frequently  in  harbour,  conse- 
quently having  fewer  opportunities  to  scpiander  his  money  (a  folly  to  which 
all  sailors  are  addicted),  and,  if  careful,  he  may,  without  any  great  sacrifice, 
save  enoutih  out  of  his  pay  (to  say  nothing  of  prize-money)  to  enable  him  to 
establish  himself  in  some  comfortable  birth,  at  the  end  of  his  first  or  second 
term  of  service,  such  as  the  purcliase  of  a  small  craft,  or  share  in  a  vessel,  a 
shop,  or  otlier  small  business,  and  thus,  with  the  aid  of  his  pension,  spend- 
ing tiie  remainder  of  iiis  days  in  independence.  By  Act  of  Parliament,  he  is 
allowed  to  set  up  his  trade  in  any  corporate  town  iu  the  kingdom,  without 
having  served  apprenticeship.  His  children  receive  such  an  education,  at  the 
public  expence,  as  fits  them  to  rise  to  mediocrity,  if  not  to  the  top  of  the  naval 
or  merchant  profession.  He  has  his  letters  free  of  postage  to  and  fro,  and 
facilities  of  apportioning;  part  of  his  wages  to  his  wife  and  family,  without 
expence  or  risk  ;  in  addition  to  all  which,  he  is  eligible  for,  and  may  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain,  one  of  the  many  situations,  such  as  signal  stations, 
light-house,  porters,  wardens,  &cc.  generally  given  by  Government  to  old 
sailors,  in  reward  for  long  and  faithful  service,  and  encouragement  for  good 

conduct  in  others.' 

w  ■  ^ ; 

•  tit  was  impossible  but  that  these  advantages  should  soon  become 
apparent;  and  when  the  drawbacks  of  forced  service,  long  confinement, 
and  severe  punishment,  should  be  taken  away,  they  would  then  shine 
forth  in  all  their  most  attractive  force  ;  and,  as  no  department  of 
public  life  would  be  more  popular,  so  none  would  be  more  easily  sup- 
plied than  that  of  the  navy,  under  the  plan  described.  Such  a  change 
as  that  proposed  w,ould  be  advantageous  to.  the  merchant  sei-vice,  iu 
reiaoSririg  all  restr-*iihis  tr6m  men  appearing  to  offer  tUemseilves  few:  tii0 
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ships  in  need  of  crews,  thus  giving  to  their  commanders  the  wides 
range  of  choice  for  hands,  and  at  the  lowest  wages.  It  would  ht 
advantageous  to  commerce,  by  increasing  the  safety  of  ships  agains 
the  accidents  of  wreck  or  battle,  and  by  rendering  the  danger  of  sucl 
vicissitudes  less,  would  reduce  the  amount  of  insurance  for  risk.  H 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  navy,  by  making  the  sei-vice  so  mucl 
more  honourable  and  efficient  as  to  increase  the  pride  and  pleasure  ol 
all  who  might  belong  to  it — both  officers  and  men.  And  it  would 
advantageous  to  the  whole  community,  by  drawing  home,  from  th( 
ships  of  foreign  nations,  all  our  scattered  seamen,  to  serve  in  those 
their  native  country:  thus  weakening  the  force  of  our  enemies,  while 
increased  our  own,  and  promoting  two  of  the  greatest  ends  of  publii 
good,  increased  economy,  and  increased  strength.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)« 

If  the  object  itself  then  were  worthy  of  our  attention,  he  contendec 
that  the  time  was  peculiarly  fit  for  its  accomplishment.  All  arounc 
us  was  now  happily  in  a  state  of  profound  peace ;  but,  at  the  sam* 
time,  all  the  elements  of  naval  greatness  were  on  the  increase  ii 
other  countries,  if  not  in  our  own.  In  France,  in  Russia,  and  in  Ame 
rica,  ships,  seamen,  and  stores  were  all  augmenting — naval  scienc 
and  naval  skill  were  cultivated  more  than  ever — and  a  day  raighi 
come,  when  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  put  forth  all  our  energies 
upon  the  ocean  again.  Let  us,  then,  while  there  was  yet  time,  begin 
a  system  which  shall  the  better  prepare  us  to  meet  such  an  event.  We 
had  recently  passed  an  Act  to  declare  that  Slavery  shall  be  for  ever 
abolished  throughout  every  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions.  Impress- 
ment is  Slavery  in  its  most  hideous  form — tearing  men  from  their 
homes  and  families  by  force  of  arms — retaining  them  in  subjection  by 
the  terror  and  the  infliction  of  the  lash — flogging  them  round  the 
fleet  or  shooting  them  if  they  desert — and  hanging  them  up  at  the 
yard-arm  if  they  are  found  in  arms  in  a  hostile  fleet.  We  have  ad- 
mitted our  East  Indian  subjects  to  the  enjoyment  of  political  freedom, 
and  never  think  of  manning  either  the  anny  or  the  navy  of  the  East — 
though  the  government  is  avowedly  a  despotism — but  by  free  entry 
and  liberal  pay.  And  shall  we  treat  our  free-born  seamen,  by  whom 
our  commerce  is  conducted,  our  island  defended,  and  through  whose 
perilous  devotion  we  obtain  the  luxuries  of  all  the  world,  and  enjoy 
our  tranquil  homes — shall  we  treat  those  to  whom  we  owe  so  much, 
worse  even  than  the  kidnapped  Negro  or  the  conquered  and  subjugated 
Hindoo  ? — It  was  impossible  ! — He  believed  that  the  whole  body  of 
British  seamen,  with  one  united  voice,  would  demand  emancipation 
from  so  odious  and  degrading  a  yoke ; — the  whole  body  of  British 
landsmen  would  join  them  in  their  demand.  The  King,  upon  his 
.sailor  throne,  could  not  be  indifferent  to  their  united  prayer.  The  Lords 
would,  he  hoped,  be  willing  parties  to  such  an  act  of  grace.  The 
Commons  would  have  but  to  originate  it,  when  its  accomplishment  would 
be  sure : — and  this  one  act  of  justice  and  generosity  to  a  brave  and 
invaluable  class,  would  heal  many  wounds — would  drown  many  com- 
plaints  : — and,  like  the  robe  charity,  when  thrown  around  the  session 
at  its  close,  it  would  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.     (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 
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Mr.  Buckingham  concluded,  amidst  loud  cheers,  by  moving  the  fol- 
lowing Resolution : — 

<  That  the  forcible  impressment  of  Seamen  for  his  Majesty's  navy  is  unjust, 
cruel,  inefficient  and  unnecessary  ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House  to  avail 
itself  of  the  present  profound  peace,  to  provide  some  means  of  manning  the 
ships  of  his  Majesty  in  time  of  war,  without  a  violation  of  the  liberties  of  any 
class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.' 

Mr.  G.  F.  YouxG  said,  that  in  rising  to  second  the  motion,  he  would  not 
venture  to  weaken  the  force  of  tlie  able  and  powerful  speech  which  had  just 
-been  delivered  ;  but  he  would  content  himself  with  saying  that  he  fully  con- 
curred in  the  views  of  the  Honourable  Mover ;  and  trusted  that  at  so  favourible 
a  moment  as  the  present,  when  profound  peace  made  it  safe  as  well  as  proper 
to  legislate  on  the  subject,  the  House  would  give  its  sanction  to  the  abolition 
of  a  system  that  was  disgraceful  to  the  nation,  and  cruel  towards  those  who 
were  its  victims.  He  believed  that  this  might  be  done  without  in  the  least 
degree  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  and,  therefore,  he  should  give  the 
motion  his  most  cordial  support. 

Sir  James  Graham  said,  he  believed  that  the  Hon.  Member  for  Sheffield,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Session   was  the  first  to  complain  on  account  of 
the  unnecessary  length  of  the  speeches  made  by  Hon.  Members,  and,  if  he 
mistook  not,  the  Hon.  Member  himself  then  proposed  as  a  remedy,  that  only  a 
particular  period  should  be  allowed  to  each  speaker, — that  no  gentleman  in 
his  opening  speech  should  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  more  than  half  an 
hour,  and  that  no  gentleman  in  replying  should  speak  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.     He  was  sorry  to  find^that  the  Hon.  Member,  since  the  time  he 
had  made  that  proposition,  had  been  so  debauched  by  his  associates  around 
him,  that  he  had  actually,  upon  the  present  occasion,  occupied  quadruple  the 
lime  that  he  would  allow  to  a  gentleman  in  making  his  opening   speech. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  a  la,ugh.)     He  would  endeavour  to  follow  the  Hon.  Mem- 
ber's precept,  and  to  avoid  his  example.     After  hearing  the  Hon.   Member's 
speech,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  motive  for  bringing  forward  such  a 
motion  on  the  15th  of  August,  after  a  session  of  unexampled  length,  and  with 
more  really  pressing  business  .before  the  House  than  it  would  well  be  able  to 
get  through  before  its  rising.     In  endeavouring  to  discover  a  reason  for  the 
course  which  the  Hon.  Member  had  adopted,  he  could  not  help  bringing  to 
mind  what  had  been  so  justly  said  on  a  former  occasion  by  a  learned  civilian, 
that  in  the  sixth  Session  of  a  Parliament  there  was  always  a  tnish  for  popu- 
laritj/,  and  that  members  were  then  most  anxious,  in  some  way  or  other,  to 
associate  their  names  with  some  popular  questions.     The  day,  however,  had 
not  yet  arrived  of  the  consummation  of  the  wishes  of  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex,  and  the  political  unions,  the  days  of  the  establishment  of  annual 
Parliaments,  and  universal  suffrage,  when  every  Member  who  was  anxious  to 
protract  an  ephemeral  political  existence  would  be  rushing  forwards  with  all 
sorts  of  motions  that  might  seem  to  him  calculated  in  any  respect  to  attain 
such  a  desirable  object.     As,  however,  those  halcyon  days  had  not  as  yet 
arrived,  he  woidd  not  impute  such  motives  to  the  Hon.  Member,  and,  indeed, 
he  was  sure  that  the  Hon.  Member  was  not  actuated  by  any  such  intentions  in 
bringing  forward  this  motion.     He  was  satisfied  that  the  Hon.  Member  had  no 
intention  to  excite  dissatisfaction  amongst  those  who  were  serving  on  board 
His  Majesty's  ships,  and  yet  nothing  would  have  a  more  dangerous  tendency 
towards  producing  such  dissatisfaction  than  many  of  the  topics  and  arguments 
that  had  been  put  forward  by  the  Hon.  Member  in  the  course  of  his  address  to 
the  House; — he  alluded  especially  to  the  contrast  which  the  Hon,  Member 
attempted  to  draw  between  a  state  of  slavery  and  the  state  of  those  who  were 
serving  on  board  ships.     Above  all,  he  must  deprecate  that  most  dangerous 
assumption  of  the  Hon.  Member,  that  that  right  which  had  been  recognized  and 
sanctioned  by  the  law  of  the  country,  and  which  the  highest  authorities  had 
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described  as  indispensibly  necessary  to  the . maintenance  of  our  naval  supre- 
macy—  the  exercise  of  the  dormant  prerogative  of  the  Crown  for  the  impress- 
ment of  seamen — was  an  illegal  right;  that  the  period  might  arise  when  the 
people  would  resist  it,  and  that  if  they  did  so,  he,  for  one,  would  support 
them.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  say  distinctly  that  this  perpetual  discussion 
of  where  the  right  of  obedience  ends,  and  where  the  right  of  resistance  com- 
mences, was  one  of  a  most  dangerous  nature.  It  had  been  lately  well  said  by 
an  honourable  and  distinguished  Member  of  that  House,  that  that  was  a 
question  that  should  always  be  present  to  the  minds  of  the  governors,  and 
seldom  or  never  be  before  those  of  the  subjects.  The  Hon.  Member  had  said 
that  impressment  was  illegal;  but  in  that  he  would  show  that  the  lion.  Mem- 
ber was  in  error.  The  Hon  Member  had  given  them  the  fruits  of  much 
research  on  the  subject ;  but  it  was  strange  that  lie  had  never  once  referred  to 
the  dissertation  of  Mr.  Justice  Foster  on  naval  impressment.  In  that  treatise 
it  was  satisfactorily  proved  that  by  the  common,  as  well  as  by  the  statute  law, 
the  right  of  impressing  seamen  was  vested  in  the  Sovereign,  for  the  good  of  the 
state.     He  (Sir  James  Graham)  had  never  seen  any  answer  to  that  able  treatise. 

The  Hon.  Gentleman  had  adverted  to  a  statute  of  Charles  II.,  by  which  the 
impressment  of  soldiers  was  declared  illeg.l,  and  he  had  argued  from  that  that 
the  impressment  of  seamen  was  illegal  also.  Now  he  (Sir  James  Graham) 
would  draw  the  very  opposite  conclusion  from  such  a  fact,  for  if  the  law  was 
silent  as  to  tlie  impressment  of  seamen,  which  then,  as  well  as  now,  notoriously 
took  place,  he  would  maintain  that  it  was  to  be  inferred  from  that  that  such 
impressment  was  not  illegal.  The  right  of  impressment  was  one  that  was 
sanctioned  as  well  by  the  common  as  by  the  stature  law  of  the  land.  The 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  went  into  a  history  of  the  right  of  impressment,  to  show 
that  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  the  land  from  the  time  of  Richard  II. 
downwards  to  tlie  present  time.  It  was,  he  contended,  impossible  that  any 
right  founded  on  the  common  law  could  have  stronger  proof  for  its  existence. 
He  did  not  look  upon  impressment  as  a  hurdxhip  upon  seamen ;  they  entered 
the  sea  service  voluntarily,  and  by  being  subjected  to  impressment  t/iei/  onlj/ 
changed  wasters.  But  it  would  be  extremely  hard  to  render  a  portion  of  the 
land  people,  as  the  Hon.  Member  proposed,  subject  to  be  sent  to  sea.  The 
Hon.  Member  had  spoken  of  the  illegality  of  impressing  landsmen  ;  he  (Sir 
James  Graham)  would  say  that  it  was  not  only  cruel  and  unjust  to  do  so,  but 
that  it  was  an  indictable  offence.  (Hear.)  In  the  course  of  the  war,  whtu  we 
had  150,000  seamen  engaged  in  the  service,  few  instances  occurred  of  such 
illegal  impressment,  and,  in  fact,  whenever  it  did  occur  the  person  so  impressed 
could  obtain  his  discharge  by  making  applfcation  to  a  Counr  of  Law.* 
The  lion.  Member  had  referred  to  the  system  in  Russia.  What  was  it  ? 
"U'hy,  that  whole  regiments  were  often  marched  down  and  put  on  board  ship, 
there  to  serve,  who  had  never  before  seen  the  sea.  In  France  a  system  of 
registry,  analagous  in  some  degree  to  that  proposed  by  the  Hon.  Member  had 
been  adopted.  The  Hon.  Gentleman's  registry  was,  in  fact,  but  another  name 
for  impressment.  In  France  all  maritime  men  were  registered,  and  the 
Sovereign  lud  the  power  of  compelling  them  to  go  into  the  naval  service  of  the 
country.  In  truth,  the  power  thus  possessed  by  the  King  of  France  was  iden- 
tically the  same  as  that  possessed  by  the  Sovereign  of  this  country. 

He  begged  to  assure  the  Hon.  Member  he  agreed  entirely  in  the  three  great 
principles  he  had  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  his  plan  for  supplying  the  navy 

^  •  How  he  was  to  get  at  this  Court  of  Law,  when  carried  off  by  the  tender  to  sea. 
Sir  James  does  not  explain.  Some  equally  clever  person  once  remarked  to  llorne 
Tooke,  that  the  Courts  of  Law  were  always  open.  'Yes!"  he  replied,  "  and  .sq^ 
is  the  London  Tavern  :  but  you  will  fare  badly  in  both  unless  you  have  plenty 
money."  lint  the  poor  wretch  who  is  carriefl  off  to  the  wide  Atlantic,  and  not  pe 
milled  to  .set  his  foot  on  shoie  for  years— to  talk  to  him  of  a  Couit  of  Law  is 
ciuel  naockery. 
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with  mpn,' instead  of  by  impressment.  He  was  ready  to  admit  with  him  that 
it  was  most  important  that  they  should  have  a  %vell  regulated  merchant  service, 
and  that  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the  executive  government  to  pay  every 
possible  attention  to  the  proper  regulation  of  that  service.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  weight  of  official  business  with  which  he  had  been  pressed  since  his 
accession  to  office  to  the  present  time,  he  would  have  ere  this  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  code  of  law  regulating  the  merchant  service,  with  a  view  to  it^ 
revision,  and  to  a  consolidation  of  the  great  number  of  statutes  on  that  subject, 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  now  pledged  himself  that  during  the  recess  he  would  apply 
himself  to  the  subject,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  bring  forward  a  measure  with 
regard  to  it  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Hon. 
Member  had  said  that  the  King's  service  should  be  rendered  as  attractive  as 
possible  to  seamen ;  such  had  always  been  the  object  of  successive  adminis- 
trations. He  (Sir  J.  Graham)  was  not  arguing  for  impressment,  as  if  it  were  a 
good.  He  considered  it  one  of  the  greatest  of  evils,  but  it  was  a  necessary  evil, 
and  as  such,  and  such  only,  did  he  advocate  its  continuance.  The  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  proceeded  into  a  detail  of  the  rewards  and  inducements  which  were 
held  out  to  seamen  in  the  naval  service.  They  were  divided  into  three  classes 
on  board  ship,  to  whom  different  rates  were  paid,  according  to  their  conduct 
and  behaviour.  Since  the  war,  by  the  bounty  of  Parliament,  a  pension -list 
■was  formed  for  men  who  had  served  above  ten  years.  The  Hon.  Member  had 
also  adverted  to  a  question  of  punishment.  He  had  to  state  that  before  his 
predecessor  had  left  office  a  regulation  was  made  restricting  the  arbitrary  power 
of  captains  in  inflicting  punishment.  According  to  that  regulation  no  punish- 
ment could  be  inflicted,  except  in  cases  of  mutiny,  until  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  commission  of  the  offence,  and  the  reasons  for  inflicting  it  must  be 
recorded  on  a  paper,  signed  by  all  the  officers  in  the  ship.  The  result  had  been 
that  punishment  had  been  reduced  one-third.  As  to  the  disparity  between  the 
pay  on  board  merchant  vessels  and  King's  ships,  it  had  been  greatly  lessened 
since  the  war,  by  the  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  the  value  of  money ; 
and  the  good  rations,  regular  pay,  and  other  comforts  that  were  provided  for 
the  seamen  on  board  the  King's  ships,  more  than  made  up  for  any  disparity 
that  at  present  existed. 

*  There  was  another  matter  to  which  he  would  now  venture  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House.  The  coast  guard  had  formerly  been  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  Treasury,  and  the  appointments  in  it  usually  given  to  lands- 
men. The  noble  Lord  at  present  at  the  head  of  the  government,  had 
transferred  that  patronage  to  the  Admiralty,  and  the  boats  of  the  coast  guard  were 
now  all  filled  by  seamen  who  had  served  three  years  on  board  a  King's  ship, 
and  who  could  produce  a  certificate  of  fitness  from  their  captain.  That 
was  another  inducement  held  out  to  seamen  to  enter  into  the  King's  service. 
— He  agreed  with  the  lion.  Member  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  punishing  smug- 
glers by  sending  them  on  board  King's  ships.  So  strong  was  the  feeling  of 
Ministers  on  this  head,  that  a  9lause  was  introduced  into  one  of  the  Customs' 
Acts  of  the  present  Session  with  a  vie^v  to  accomplishing  this  object,  but  was 
abandoned  from  its  impracticability  in  that  form.  He  now  pledged  himself  to 
introduce  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  a  special  Bill  for  abolishing  the 
practice  of  sending  smugglers  on  board  King's  ships  as  a  punishment  for 
smuggling,  fie  knew  not  what  might  have  been  the  opinions  entertained  upon 
this  subject  by  Lord  Exmouth,  but  he  (Sir  James  Graham)  believed  he  wasf 
not  deceived  in  saying  that  there  was  now  present  in  the  House  a  gallant  officer 
who  could  depose  to  having  seen  men  pressed  under  the  immediate  orders  of 
Lord  Exmouth.  He  could  also  refier  to  another  gallant  officer,  with  whom  he- 
had  the  horiour  now  to  be  associated  as  a  colleague- — an  officer  who  would  yield' 
to  no  man  in  affection  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  sailors  themselves—: 
who  had  served  under  Lord  Nelson,  and  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of  that 
hero,  and  therefore  no  mean  authority  on  this  subject.  He  alluded  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy.    (Hear,  hear.)     But  he  was  authorized  by  that  gallant  officer 
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State  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Nelson,  as  it  was  his  own,  that  though 
eveiy  precaution  ought  to  be  taken  to  avoid  having  recourse  to  the  system  of 
impressment,  by  the  increase  of  pay  and  comforts  in  the  service,  yet  still,  if  a 
■war  should  take  place,  those  srallant  officers  would  not  be  responsible  for  the 
honour  of  the  British  flag,  unless  they  should,  in  a  hour  of  danger,  be  able  to 
man  the  British  navy  by  having  recourse  to  the  system  of  impressment.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  Hon.  Member  who  had  brought  forward  the  motion  had  alluded 
to  the  legal  opinions  expressed  on  the  subject  of  impressment  by  Lords  Cam- 
den and  Mansfield.  He  would  read  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  Lord  Chatham, 
than  whom  a  more  ardent  lover  of  liberty  and  of  his  country  never  existed,  and 
■whose  observations  were  much  more  powerful  than  any  speech  he  (Sir  James 
Graham)  could  make.  Lord  Chatham  had,  in  the  year  1770,  on  the  subject 
of  impressment,  spoken  as  follows : — "  The  subject  on  which  I  am  speaking 
seems  to  call  on  me  (and  I  willingly  take  this  occasion)  to  declare  my  opinion 
upon  the  question,  on  which  such  wicked  pains  have  been  employed  to  disturb 
the  minds  of  the  people  and  to  distress  the  government.  My  opinion  may  not 
be  very  popular,  neither  am  I  running  the  race  of  popularity.  I  am  myself 
clearly  convinced,  and  I  believe  every  man  who  knows  anything  of  the  English 
navy  will  acknowledge,  that  without  impressment  it  is  impossible  to  equip  a 
respectable  fleet  within  the  time  in  v«hich  such  armaments  are  usually  wanted. 
If  this  fact  be  admitted,  and  if  the  necessity  of  arming  on  a  sudden  emergency 
should  appear  incontrovertible,  what  shall  we  think  of  those  men  who,  in  a 
moment  of  danger,  would  stop  the  great  defence  of  their  country  ?  Upon 
whatever  principle  they  may  act,  the  act  itself  is  more  than  faction — it  is  labour- 
ing to  cut  ofl"the  right  hand  off  the  community.  My  Lords,  1  do  not  rest  my 
opinion  merely  on  necessity.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  power  of  impressing  is 
founded  on  uninterrupted  usage ;  it  is  the  consuetudo  regni,  and  part  of  the 
common  law  prerogative  of  the  crown."  (Hear,  hear.)  Such  was  the  opin'oa 
expressed  by  one  of  the  greatest  lovers  of  liberty  and  of  this  nation.  Such  were 
the  principles  Lord  Chatham  had  manfully  avowed,  and  from  those  principles 
he  (Sir  James  Graham)  saw  no  reason  now  to  depart ;  and  as  he,  like  the  noble 
Lord  he  had  just  quoted,  was  not  running  the  race  of  popularity,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  give  a  decided  negative  to  the  motion.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Hume  had  heard  with  great  satisfaction  many  parts  of  the  speech  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Bart,  who  had  just  sat  down  ;  but  even  admitting  the  force  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet's  objections  to  this  motion  he  (Mr.  Hume)  was  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  the  grounds  on  which  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  the  Right 
Hon.  Bart,  had  just  staled.  The  Right  Hon.  Bart,  had  relied  upon  the  system 
of  impressment  being  an  old  custom,  but  he  (Mr.  Hume)  must  deny  that  such 
an  argument  was  any  gi'ound  for  the  longer  continuance  of  a  system  which 
never  could  be  upheld  as  being  satisfactory,  and  which  he  was  satisfied  no  man 
could  wish  to  see  continued.  The  abuses  of  the  election  system  of  this  country 
had  not,  on  such  grounds,  prevented  the  Legislature  from  altering  and  amend- 
ing the  former  prevailing  custom,  and  he  must  therefore  insist  that  the  argument 
now  urged  on  the  ground  of  antiquity  entirely  failed  on  this  occasion.  It  was 
only  on  this  argument,  and  on  the  common  law,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Bart,  had 
rested  his  defence  on  the  present  occasion ;  but  the  question  really  was,  whe- 
ther, when  the  Legislature  was  every  day  altering  the  common  law  by  statutory 
enactments,  and  reason  had  been  shewn  against  such  means  being  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  practice  of  dragging  men  away  from  their 
homes  and  their  families  for  a  period  of  unlimited  service.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
would  ask  the  House  not  to  pause  before  it  declared  the  practice  of  impress- 
ment for  the  naval  service  to  be  contrary  to  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  uncon- 
stitutional in  principle,  oppressive  in  action,  and  inefficient  for  the  purposes  of 
ihe  service  in  behalf  of  which  it  was  followed.  He  had  the  testimony  of  many 
naval  officers  of  eminence  and  high  rank — indeed,  there  was  scarcely  one  he 
had  ever  met  who  did  not  lament  the  existence  of  such  a  system,  and  also  admit 
hat  it  did  not  secure  that  cordial  co-operation  on         ^art  of  the  men  which 
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was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  naval  service.  On  the  grounds 
also  of  the  expense  attendant  upon  keepino-  up  ihe  system,  tiie  subject  was  de- 
serving of  the  attention  of  the  House.  He  was  satisfied  that  if  the  accounts 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  direction  of  Mr.  Croker  v^ere  printed  and  laid 
before  the  House,  Hon.  Members  would  not  hesitate  on  these  grounds  to  put 
an  end  to  the  system — a  system  which  it  was  manifest  was  cruel  and  oppressive 
in  its  operation,  as  well  as  inefficient  to  the  service,  to  which  it  was  productive 
of  any  thing  but  satisfaction.  If,  then,  even  it  failed  in  efficiency,  he  would 
ask  the  House  whether  it  was  not  right  it  should  be  altered.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
thought  the  Right  Hon.  Bart,  opposite  (Sir  James  Graham)  had  not  dealt  witli 
much  candour  by  the  House  in  objecting  to  the  motion  on  the  ground  of  its 
having  been  brought  forward  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  15th  of  August.  The 
Right  Hon.  Bart,  ought  rather  to  have  shewn  that  no  injustice  arose  out  of  the 
system,  and  have  told  the  House  that  degree  of  necessity  which  could  justify 
or  warrant  proceeding  by  impressment.  The  Right  Hon.  Bart,  had  taken  no 
such  course,  and  it  was  for  the  House  to  declare  to  the  people  that  the  system 
was  unjust,  and  that  the  Legislature  by  such  an  expression  would  prove  its 
determination  to  devise,  by  the  best  means  in  their  power,  a  remedy  for  the 
grievance.  The  subject  was  one  which  he  had  for  live  years  successively 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  and  some  good  had  arisen  from 
the  agitation  of  the  question,  inasmuch  as  considerable  improvement  had  taken 
place  in  the  treatment  and  condition  of  the  sailors  in  the  British  fleet,  and 
thereby  many  of  the  difficulties  which  had  formerly  met  the  matter  had  been 
removed.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  hoped  the  terms  of  the  present  resolution  would  be 
so  modified  as  to  meet  the  general  concurrence  of  the  House.  He  hoped  the 
Hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  would  consent  to  do  this,  but,  at  all  events,  he 
should  vote  for  the  resolution  as  it  now  stood. 

Sir  E.  CoDRiNGTON  greatly  admired  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Member  who 
had  introduced  the  resolution,  and  did  not  think  it  ought  to  be  complained  of 
for  its  length ;  for  every  part  of  it  was  full  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  the  sub- 
ject had  been  treated  with  the  greatest  ability.  He  concurred  also  in  its  ob- 
ject, but  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  but  think  that  the  terms  in  which  the 
resolution  was  couched  might  be  so  modified  as  to  make  it  more  generally  ac- 
ceptable to  the  House.  He  was  prepared  to  enumerate  many  instances  of  per- 
sons not  seamen  being  pressed  under  circumstances  of  great  cruelty  and  hard- 
sliip.  Amongst  those  cases  was  one  of  a  tradesman,  the  last  of  his  family,, 
being  carried  off  by  a  cutter  from  Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  being  carried 
away  into  foreign  service,  from  which  he  returned  in  a  consumption,  and  died 
in  Haslar  hospital.  (Hear,  hear.)  Again,  the  effects  of  impressment  were  pre- 
judicial to  the  service,  because  it  brought  amongst  the  well-conducted  seamen. 
a  set  of  rogues  and  vagabonds,  who  were  sent  on  board  the  fleet  under  pretence 
of  impressment.  He  well  remembered  to  have  had  the  crew  of  a  frigate  given 
him  as  the  nucleus  of  a  ship's  company  for  a  line-of-battle  ship,  the  rest  of 
which  he  was  obliged  to  make  up  of  odds  and  ends.  To  help  him  in  this,  he 
had  a  number  of  men  sent  aboard  from  the  prisons,  and  amongst  them  no  less 
than  twenty-seven  had  been  taken  out  of  irons  to  be  brought  on  board  as  part 
of  the  ship's  company.  He  had  examined  the  hands  of  this  party  and  found 
them  like  those  of  a  lady,  inasmuch  as  they  had  never  been  employed  but  ia 
picking  pockets.  (Hear,  and  laughter.)  He  made  a  representation  of  the  case 
in  the  proper  quarter,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  He  contrived,  however,  to  get  rid 
of  them  afterwards.  It  was  customary  also  to  send  persons  convicted  of  poach- 
ing. If  impressment  was  now  the  law  of  the  land  the  sooner  it  was  got  rid  of 
the  better.  The  men  thus  forced  away  from  their  homes  were  never  allowed  to 
visit  their  friends.  If  any  thirig  was  cruel  surely  this  was.  He  had  an  im- 
pressed man  once  under  him  for  five  years  as  quarter-master,  whom  he  allowed 
to  go  where  he  pleased,  and  he  never  deserted.  When  the  ship  was  paid  ofF 
he  requested  his  discharge,  saying  that  he  would  return  again  to  the  service  as- 
k^->A:xfr  n-  2  N  2      -iiiili^ 
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soon  as  he  buried  his  fatherand  mother,  who  were  then  old.  He  (Sir  Edward 
Codrington)  appHed  for  his  discharge,  and  the  answer  was  a  direct  refusal.  He 
could  mention  many  other  instances  of  the  kind.  The  subject  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  he  regretted  the  motion  was  not  so  worded  as  to  conci- 
liate the  House.  He,  however,  would  vote  for  it  even  in  its  present  shape. 
Impressed  men  were  not  rewarded  for  their  services.  Ou  the  contrary,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  made  themselves  useful  ti>e  more  closely  were  they  watched 
and  the  less  were  they  indulged,  lest  tli^y  might  take  any  opportunity  of  desert- 
ing. They  were  not  done  justice  to  even  in  time  of  peace.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  men  who  fought  under  hira  at  Navarino,  and  he  wondered  after  this 
how  the  First  Lord  of  tlie  Treasury  could  talk  of  justice.  He  had  a  list  as  long 
as  his  arm  of  persons  who  had  well-grounded  claims,  and  to  whom  justice  was 
refused  by  the  Government.  For  what  reason  v.as  it  that  men  who  served  twenty 
years  in  the  navy  and  ten  years  in  the  dock-yards  were  not  dealt  with  on  the 
principle  of  joint  service  ?  The  men  who  fought  with  him  at  Navarino  were  not 
yet  paid  for  their  losses.  In  the  army  the  men  were  paid  for  their  loss.  It 
was  not  so  in  the  navy,  even  for  losses  sustained  in  battle.  He  was  told  head- 
money  was  not  paid  in  time  of  peace.  It  was  paid  every  day  under  the  name 
©f  compensation  money.  The  men  who  got  up  the  guns  sunk  in  the  bay  of 
Navarino  were  paid,  but  not  those  who  fought  the  battle.  Nothing  but  the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  employment  ni  other  service  induced  men  now  to  enter  on 
board  a  Kmg's  ship.  He  would  not  go  into  tlie  treat  i.ent  of  those  who  had 
served  at  Navarino  on  the  present  occasion,  as  he  should  bring  ii  forward  on  a 
future  occasion,  when  he  hoped  the  claims  of  those  individuals  would  be  met 
with  that  justice  which  had  been  professed  by  the  Right  Hou.  Bart,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  on  the  present  occasion.  With  respect  to  the  resolution 
proposed  by  the  Hon.  Member  for  Sheffield,  he  would  beg  of  him  to  alter  its 
terms,  so  as  to  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the  House  generally  ;  but  even 
should  the  Hon.  Member  not  do  so,  lie  (Sir  E.  Codrington)  should  support  it 
in  its  present  form.     (Hear,  hear.) 

;  Mr,  Alderman  Thompson  said  he  represented  a  large  seaport  town,  and  he 
was  frequently  requested  by  mothers,  sisters,and  wives,  to  exert  himself  to  have 
impressment  done  away  with.  He  was  sure  the  opmions  expressed  by  the 
gallant  admiral  who  had  just  sat  down  deserved  the  attention  and  considera- 
tion of  the  House.  He  had  long  felt  the  extreme  injustice  upon  seafaring  men 
arising  from  the  operation  of  the  impressment  laws,  the  severity  of  which  were 
extremely  felt  by  the  maritime  constituency  which  he  represented.  He  was  at 
a  loss  to  imagine  on  what  grounds  it  could  be  urged  that  the  supply  of  the  na- 
val force  should  not  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  military  service  of  the 
country  ;  the  latler  received  a  bounty,  and  why,  on  the  s.une  principle,  should 
there  not  be  an  adequate  bounty  offered  to  individuals  on  entering  into  the 
navy?  He  did  not  altogether  approve  of  the  terms  of  the  motion,  and  he 
thought  it  would  have  been  preferable  if  it  had  merely  called  upon  the  House 
to  pledge  itself  to  consider  the  subject  next  session,  or  if  it  had  moved  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  considered 
the  system  contrary  to  the  free  institutions  of  this  country,  and  he  could  not 
conceive  a  more  fitting  opportunity  than  the  present  for  declaring  against  its 
continuance  ■■■:>' 

Mr.  UoniNSOx  said,  that  without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  questiou,he 
rose  merely  to  express  his  dissent  to  the  form  of  the  motion.  He  must,  hovv^'. 
ever,  say,  so  much  did  he  conceive  a  necessity  for  an  alteration  of  the  system, 
tbat  he  scarcely  knew  any  motion  tending  to  an  alteration  to  which  he  would 
not  readily  have  assented.  But  he  must  remind  the  House  of  the  situation  in 
which  it  would  be  placed  by  acceding  to  the  [)roposed  resolution.  The  resolu- 
tion declared  the  .system  to  be  cruel,  illegal,  inefficient,  and  so  on  ;  and,  in  tho 
eveutof  the  resolution  being  carried,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  im 
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pressment  should  net  be  continued.  Looking  to  the  consequences  which  might 
ensue,  yet  concurring  with  all  that  had  fallen  from  the  Hon.  Mover,  he  could 
not  consent  to  the  form  of  the  resolution. 

Captain  Elliott  said  that  no  man  would  be  happier  than  himself  if  the  sys- 
tem of  impressment  could  be  done  away  with;  but  his  experience  in  the  service 
brought  him  to  a  veiy  different  conclusion  from  that  which  many  Hon.  Gentle- 
men had  arrived  at  upon  the  subject.     In  reference  to  what  had  been  stated 
■with  regard  to  the  desertions  during  the  war,  particularly  at  Gibraltar,  he  must 
inform  the  House  that  he  had  himself  been  there  engaged  in  the  service,  and 
could  state  that  the  number  of  desertions  at  Gibraltar  was  greater  amongst  the 
Volunteers  than  amongst  the  pressed  men.     The  Hon.  and  Gallant  Membec 
proceeded  to  say  that,  generally,  the  desertion  was  greater  amongst  tlie  non- 
pressed  men  than  the  pressed.     He  never  saw  an  instance  of  a  discontented  or 
sulky  man  amongst  those  who  were  pressed.     The  work  onboard  a  man-of-war 
was  infinitely  less  than  in  a  merchant  ship,  and  the  loss  of  life,  except  in  battle, 
was  less.     On  board  a  man-of  war  the  men  had  medical  aid  ;  and  clothing  and 
every  comfort  were  provided  for  them,  which  were  wanting  on  board  merchant 
ships.     He  spoke  from  some  experience  at  a  principal  seaport,  l^ortsinouth, 
and  he  could  say  that  he  never  saw  the  slightest  difficulty  in  getting  men  for 
ships  of  war,  t\iongh  he  had  seen  Indiamen  prevented  from  sailing  for  want  of 
hands,  and  obliged  to  procure  them  from  London,  whilst  men  were  entered  on 
board  King's  ships  with  alacrity.     With  regard  to  punishments,  they  were  now 
regulated,  and  constituted  as  this  House  was,  all  abuse  of  the  system  of  im- 
pressment would  be  prevented.  He  said  it  was  only  the  abuses  of  impressment 
that  were  the  subject  of  complaint.     It  could  not  in  his  opinion  be  got  rid  of 
entirely,  but  he  admitted  it  shouLl  be  had  recourse  to  only  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity.    What  happened  at  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Navarino  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question.     He  always  allowed  the  impressed  men  who  served  under  him  to 
go  ashore,  and  there  were  fewer  instances  of  desertion  among  them  than  among 
the  volunteers.     Desertion  was  as  frequent  in  the  navy  of  other  countries  as  in 
theirs.     He  was  not  ashamed  to  say  that  he  once  followed  an  American  frigate 
until  one  hundred  of  her  crew  had  deserted  to  him.     The  French  navy  was  al- 
most entirely  manned  by  impressment,  and  desertion  was  as  frequent  as  in  the 
English  navy.     He  served  under  Lord  Exmouth,  then  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  for 
three  years,  and  so  far  from  never  having  recourse  to  impressment,  he  impressed 
men  even  from  King's  ships  on  the  East  India  station,  and  blamed  him  (Capt. 
Elliott)  for  not  proceeding  more  vigorously  in  it.     There  was  no  other  way  of 
manning  a  ship  under  such  circumstances.     Of  about  twenty  plans  sent  into 
the  Admindty  by  various  writers  upon  the  subject,  every  one  of  them  pro- 
ceeded on  the  principle  of  forced  service.    As  to  proceeding  by  registration,  as 
was  done  in  France,  it  would  be  impossible  in  this  country,  because  seamen 
changed  their  name  every  voyage,  and  hud  no  fixed  residence  aihore.     He  com- 
manded a  King's  ship  eleven  years,  and  never  found  that  impressed  ?nen  were 
discontented.     They  more  frequently  boasted  of  having  been  impressed,  and 
when  volunteers  complained,  it  was  usual  with  the  impressed  men  to  ask  them 
why  they  enlisted.    He  denied  there  was  any  unwillingness  to  enter  the  King's 
service.     The  labour  was  lighter,  the  danger  less,  the  attention  to  health  greater 
than  in  the  merchant  service,  and  the  men  were  better  fed  and  better  clothed. 
He  had  been  lately  resident  in  a  seaport  town  for  three  years,  and  he  witnessed 
no  unwillingness  to  enter  on  board  Kings  ships,  but  great  reluctance  to  serve  in 
Indiamen.     Great  improvements  had    taken  place  in  the  service  during  the 
peace,  which  would  render  impressment  less  necessary,  and  a  reformed  House 
of  Commons  would  prevent  the  abuse  of  it. 

Colonel  Williams,  in  pi  oof  of  the  hardships  often  inflicted  by  impress- 
miMit,  rnentioned  the  case  of  a  native  of  Frank fort-on-the-Maine,  who  was  im- 
pressed into  the  British  service,  and  served  sixteen  years  and  eleven  months, 

N- 
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and  was  then  discharged  without  a  pension.  He  begged  about  the  country  for 
six  years.  He  represented  his  case  to  the  Admiralty,  and  obtained  for  him 
what  he  was  justly  entitled  to,  a  pension  of  £12  a-year;  but  they  refused  bH 
pay  the  back  pension  for  the  six  years. 

Colonel  ToRRENs  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  following  effect: — "TliJtt 
it  is  just  and  expedient  so  to  regulate  and  mitigate  the  mode  of  impressment 
so  as  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  instantaneously 
to  man  the  royal  navy  in  cases  of  emergency." 

Mr.  Aaron  Chapman  said,  the  improvements  introduced  by  the  late  and 
by  the  present  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  would  render  it  easy  to  man  the 
fleet  hereafter  without  impressment.  He  knew  a  case  of  an  impressed  seaman 
named  Scott,  for  whose  discharge  he  applied  ;  but  he  was  told  so  useful  a  man 
could  not  be  discharged,  even  if  tv^o  men  were  given  in  place  of  him.  He  af- 
terwards got  some  situation  on  board,  served  till  he  was  discharged,  and  was 
now  one  of  his  constituents  (at  Whitby,)  living  very  comfortabiy  at  home. — 
(A  laugh.)  The  feeling  ought  to  be  encouraged  that  service  in  the  British 
navy  was  highly  honourable,  and  he  wished  the  Hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
would  exercise  his  talents  in  writing  some  excellent  sea  songs,  like  those  of 
Dibdin's,  in  which  the  service  was  rendered  attractive. 

Mr.  Labouciiere  did  not  dissent  from  the  original  motion  as  an  abstract 
proposition,  but  it  was  inconvenient  for  the  House  to  adopt  abstract  propo- 
sitions of  this  kind,  unless  it  was  of  opinion  that  circumstances  required 
Parliament  to  act  upon  them.  He  hoped  the  House  would  not  consent  to 
deprive  the  government  of  a  power  which  was  necessary  in  case  of  emergency ; 
it  had  always  the  opportunity  of  watching  over  its  exercise.  He  should  vote 
against  the  motion,  and  also  against  the  amendment,  as  unnecessary. 

Mr.  CoBBETT  observed  that  a  large  part  of  the  national  debt  had  grown  out 
of  impressment.  The  debt  was  now  800,000,000/.,  70,000,000/.  of  which 
we  owed  to  the  right  of  impressment  in  American  ships  on  the  high  seas, 
which  produced  the  American  war,  and  cost  us  so  much. 

On  Mr.  Buckingham  offering  to  modify  his  motion,  in  order  to  meet  the 
views  of  his  friends,  and  to  unite  the  feelings  of  the  House,  Col.  Torrens 
consented  to  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Buckingham  then  moved — "  That  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House  to  avail 
itself  of  die  present  period  of  profound  peace,  to  institute  an  inquiry,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  some  mode  may  not  be  devised  of  manning  His 
Majesty^  ships  in  time  of  war,  without  having  recourse  to  the  practice  of 
forcible  impressment."     (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  ia  whatever  form  this  motion  came  before  the 
House,  he  should  wish  to  say  a  few  words  generally  on  the  subject.  He  could 
not  have  a  moment's  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  it  was  possible  to  do  away  with 
impressment,  he,  and  he  had  no  doubt  evefj/  Hon.  Gentleman  in  the  Houses 
•would  wish  to  avoid  a  necessity  which  all  agreed  ivas  objectionable.  But,  as  an 
Hon.  Friend  had  stated,  in  case  of  a  sudden  war  breaking  out,  and  an  arma- 
ment bemg  required,  if  we  trusted  to  voluntary  enrolment,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  fit  out  a  naval  force,  and  the  commerce  of  the  country  would  be 
exposed  to  destruction.  On  the  day  in  which  the  Country  deprived 
THE  Sovereign  of  the  Power  or  Impressment  entirely,  on  that  Day 
our  Naval  Superiority  would  be  at  an  End.  (Hear.)  By  sub- 
sidiary regulations  the  evils  might  be  mitigated,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
government  to  take  advantage  of  peace,  in  order  to  remedy  those  evils ;  but  he 
would  not  agree  to  any  proposition  which  went  to  deprive  the  Crown  of  this 
power;  and  the  House  could  not  agree  to  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Mem' 
without  pledging  itself  in  some  measure  to  do  so.    The  Hon.  Member' 
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motion  and  his  speech  had  been  complimented ;  but  he  (Lord  Althorp)  could 
not  join  in  the  compliment ;  for  when  an  Hon.  Member  said,  not  only  that  the 
people  would  resist,  but  that  they  ought  to  resist,  he  thought  that  was  a  speech 
which  ought  not  to  be  complimented.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to  the 
observation  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Middlesex,  that  no  time  was  improper 
for  altering  the  system,  he  (Lord  Althorp)  thought  this  an  improper  fi7ne  ;  for 
it  was  not  a  wise  measure  for  the  country,  at  the  end  of  a  session,  before  the 
practical  details  could  be  discussed,  to  propose  a  resolution,  which  held  out  to 
the  maritime  part  of  the  population  of  England  that  impressment  was  to  be 
done  away  with.  With  respect  to  the  plan  of  enrolment,  that  was,  toa  certaia 
extent,  an  impressment.  From  the  nature  of  the  naval  service,  it  was  almost 
impracticable  ;  but  if  it  were  otherwise,  he  (Lord  Althorp)  did  not  see  how  it 
would  place  the  seamen  of  this  country  in  a  better  situation  than  they  were  ia 
at  present ;  on  the  contrary,  he  xvas  nut  sure  that  it  ivould  not  place  them  in  a 
worse.  (Hear.)  Many  of  the  cases  w  hich  had  been  mentioned  were  cases  of 
abuse,  and  the  House  would  not  surely  think  of  abolishing  a  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  on  this  ground.  The  object  of  the  motion  was  to  pledge  the  House 
that  next  Session  it  would  go  into  a  committee  to  abolish  impressment  entirely.* 
What  must  be  the  effect  of  such  a  resolution  ?  The  effect  must  be,  that  every 
one  in  the  commercial  marhie,  and  merchant  service,  would  consider  impress- 
ment virtually  abolished.  He  should  not  meet  the  motion,  should  it  be  put, 
by  proposing  to  the  House  to  negative  it,  but  he  should  conclude  by  moving 
the  previous  question.  The  grounds  on  which  he  felt  doubts,  and  more  than 
doubts,  were  these — that  in  cases  where  armaments  were  suddenly  required,  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  do  without  impressment  at  home;  and  in  cases  of 
ships  on  foreign  stations,  where  it  was  impossible  to  supply  men  from  this 
country,  he  should  feel  that  there  would  be  no  means  of  manning  them.  The 
Hon.  Member  for  Oldham  might  be  right  in  saying  that  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  impressment  had  cost  the  country  the  expenses  of  the  American  war ; 
it  was  not  the  sole,  though  it  was  partly  the  cause  of  that  war.  But  although 
that  might  be  the  case,  he  could  only  say  that  if  the  exercise  of  our  right  of 
impressment  had  done  this  mischief,  it  enabled  us  to  maintain  our  superiority 
in  that  war ;  and  therefore,  if  we  balanced  these  two  results  together,  the 
balance,  as  far  as  this  argument  went,  was  in  favour  of  impressment.  The 
noble  Lord  concluded  by  moving  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  CoBBETT  said  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  dealt  rather  hardly  with  the 
Hon.  Member  for  Sheffield,  though  he  (Mr.  Cobbett)  approved  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  speech.  He  mentioned  the  case  of  the  American  war  as  an  abuse, 
but  not  as  a  reason  for  taking  away  the  right  of  impressment.  He  should  not 
have  voted  for  the  motion  as  it  originally  stood,  but  he  should  support  the 
motion  as  modified. 

The  cries  of  "Question,  question,"  becoming  general,  the  revised  motion  for 
inquiry  only  was  put  from  the  chair,  and  the  House  went  to  a  division,  when 
the  immbers  were — For  Mr.  Buckingham's  motion,  54 ;  Against  it,  59 — 
leaving  a  majority  for  Ministers  of  5  only.  The  result  of  the  division  was 
received  with  loud  cheers. 


It  may  be  mientioned  as  a  curious  coincidence,  that  in  the  Session  of  1777, 
the  Hon.  Temple  Luttrell  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  more 
easy  and  effectual  manning  of  the  fleet,  iu  which  he  was  supported  by  many 
gentlemen,  chiefly  of  the  naval  profession.  He  was  replied  to  by  Lord  Mul- 
GRAVE,  in  defence  of  the  system  of  impressment;  and  when  the  House, 

*  The  amended  motion  did  no  such  thing.  It  merely  said  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  enquire  whether  any  plan  could  be  devised  by  which  Impressment 
might  be  avoided. 
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divided,  the  numbers  were — For  Mr.  Luttrell's  motion,  54;  Against  it  108. 
The  "  ayes"  upon  this  motion  for  abolishing  impressment  were,  in  both  cases, 
exactly  the  same — 54  :  the  "noes''  were  very  different — 108  and  59.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  advocates  of  impressment  have  greatly  lessened  in  pro- 
portionate amount  since  then  ;  and  by  the  time  that  the  Parliament  re-assembles 
at  the  next  Session,  we  hope  to  carry  its  abolition  by  a  triumphant  majority. 


MINORITY  OF  FIFTY-SIX. 

"Who,  on  the  15th  of  August,  voted  in  favour  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  Motion, 
"That  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House  to  avail  itself  of  the  present  period  of 
profound  peace,  to  institute  an  inquiry,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
some  mode  may  not  be  devised  of  manning  his  Majesty's  Navy,  in  time  of 
war,  without  recourse  to  the  practice  of  forcible  Impressment." 

For  the  Motion 56  1  t     ^u     tj 

K     ■    .  -,  „,     /In  the  House, 

Agamstit   61     >         .._  ' 

Majority — 5J  ^^• 

JEngland.  Hall,  B.  Thompson,  Aid.  L-eland. 

Aglionby,  H.  A.  Hughes,  Hughes  Tollemache,Hon.A.Blake,  M. 

Baillie,  J.  E.  Hutt,  W.  Tower, C.  T.  Evans,  Geo. 

Barnard,  E.  G.  Kennedy,!.  Tynte,  C.  J.  K.  Fitzgerald,  Thos. 

Bewes,  T.  Lamont,  N.  Warburton,  H.  Lynch,  A,  11. 

Bish,  T.  Lester,  B.  L.  VVhalley,  Sir.  S.  O'Dwyer,  A.  C. 

Briscoe,  John  Lushington,  Dr.  Wilks,  J.  O'Reilly,  W. 

Brotherton,  J.  Majoribanks,  S.  Williams,  Col.  Perrin,  Serjeant 

Chapi-nan,  A.  Moreton,Hon.A.H.VVood,  Alderman  Iluthven,  E.  S. 

Cobbett,  W-  Philips,  Mark  .  Young,  G.  F.  Ruthven,  E. 

Codrington,  Sir  E.  Pryse,  Pryse  Vigors,  N.'  A. 

Dashwood,  G.  H*  Rider,  Thomas  Scotland.  Wallace,  Thos. 

Ewart,  Wm.  Robinson,  G.  M*  Fergusson,  C. 

Fielden,  John  Romilly,  John  Wallace,  Robert  Tellers. 

Fryer,  R.  Scholefield,  J.  Buckingham,  J.  S. 

Halcombe,  John  Tancred,  H.  VV.  Hume,  Joseph 


Including  Twenty 

England. 
Al  thorp.  Lord 
Attwood,  T. 
Blamire,  W. 
Briggs,  R. 
Brodie,  A. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Carter,  B. 
Chetwynd,  Capt. 
Childers,  T.  W. 
Duncannon,  Vise. 
Dykes,  F.  L.  B. 
Egerton,  W.T. 
Ellice,  E. 
rorster,  C. 
Fox,  Colonel 
Gordon,  R. 


MAJORITY  OF  SIXTY-ONE 

Ministers  and  Officers  of  Government 
Mr.  Buckingham's  Motion. 

Graham,  Sir  J.         Pryme,  G. 
Grant,  R.  Rice,  T- 

Grosvenor,L,ordR.  Ryle,  John 
Henniker,  Lord       Skipwith,  Sir  G. 
Hodges, T.L.  Smith,  J. 

Home,  Sir  W.         Smith,  V. 
Howard,  P.  Spankie,  Serjeant 

Knatchbull,  Sir  E.  Steuart,  P. 
Lennox,  Lord  W.    Thomson,  C.  P. 
Littleton,  E.  Trowbridge,  SirT. 

Macauley,T.  B.      Villiers,  Lord 


Mangles,  J. 
Palmerston,  Lord 
Palmer,  T. 
Parker,  J. 


Williams,  W.  A. 
Willouiihby,SirH. 

Scotland. 


Penruddock,  J.H.  Dalmeny,  Lord 
Price,  Sir  R.  Elliott,  Hon.  G. 


— who  voted  against 

Grant,  C. 
Gordon,  Capt. 
Jeffrey,  F. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 
Mackenzie,  S. 
M'Leod,  R, 
Ormelle,  Earl  of 

Ireland. 
Copeland,  Aid. 
Talbot,  J. 
Howard,  R. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 

Tellers. 
Labouchere,  II. 
Wood,  C. 
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LIST  OF  TWENTY  OFFICE  HOLDERS, 

Out  of  the  Sixty-one  who  voted  against  Enquiry  into  the  Impressment  of 
Seamen  for  His  Majesty's  Navy. 

Duncannon,   Lord  ,    . .  First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests 

Althorp,  Lord Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Campbell,  Sir  John  .  . .  Solicitor  General 

Ellice,    Edward Secretary  at  War 

Elliott,  Captain Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 

Graham,  Sir  James  . .  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 

Grant,  Charles President  of  the  Board  of  Controul 

Grant,  Robert Judge  Advocate  General 

Gordon,  Robert Commissioner  of  the  India  Board 

Home,  Sir  William ....  Attorney  General 

Jeffrey,  Francis Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 

Labouchere,  Henry.  . . .  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 

Littleton,  Edward   ....  Secretary  for  Ireland 

Macauley,  T.  B Secretary  to  the  India  Board 

Mackenzie,  Stewart. . . .  Commissioner  of  the  India  Board 

Palmerston,   Lord  ....  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 

Rice,  T.  Spring Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Smith,   Vernon    Lord  of  the  Treasury 

Thompson,  C.  Poulett  .  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 

Wood,  Charles Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS. 


Mr.  Buckingham  has  given  the  following  notices  of  motions,  which 
he  intends  to  bring  forward  early  in  the  next  session:] 

1.  To  move  for  a  Select  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  practicability  of 
organizing  a  plan  for  securing  a  full  and  efficient  supply  of  men  for  his 
Majesty's  Navy,  without  recourse  to  forcible  Impressment. 

2.  To  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  disqualifing  all 
persons,  who  after  the  passing  of  the  same,  shall  be  convicted  of  taking  part  in 
any  Duel,  either  as  principals,  or  accessaries — from  holding  any  commission  or 
office  in  any  branch  of  tiie  public  service ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
either  of  the  combatants,  compelling  the  survivor  to  mantain,  as  his  own,  the 
family  or  dependants  of  the  slain. 

3.  To  move  for  a  Select  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  increasing  intem- 
perance and  immorality  of  the  principal  sea-ports  and  large  manufacturing 
towns — and  to  devise  means  for  remedying  two  such  great  national  evils — by 
removing,  as  much  as  possible,  the  facilities  now  permitted  to  both — and  sub- 
stituting some  cheap,  sober,  and  rational  entertainments  for  the  people — more 
favourable  to  their  health  and  morals. 


ERRATA. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Hull  Polish  Association,  given  in  the  last  Number--* 

Page  498,  line  3,  for  yavltless,  re^d  fruitless. 

—  12,  after  i7s,  insert  uiV^twi. 

—  9,  (from  the  bottom)  for  84,  read  24. 
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REVIEW    OF   THE    SPEECHES     OF    SIR    JAMES    GRAHAM:,, 
CAPTAIN  ELLIOTT,  AND  LORD  ALTHORP. 

From  the  turn  which  the  debate  took  in  its  progress,  and  the  con- 
fusion arising  from  the  number  of  amendments  and  suggestions  thatj 
were  handed  to  us  in  writing,  or  communicated  personally  by  members 
desiring  to  shape  the  resolution  in  the  way  that  would  best  meet  the 
general   feeling  of  the  House,  we  lost  the  proper  moment  for  reply, ; 
as  we  understood  that  this  privilege  could  not  be  claimed  after  the 
motion  was  put  from  the  chair.     We   avail   ourselves  of  these  pages, 
therefore,  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  speeches  of  Sir  James ^ 
Graham,  Captain  Elliott,  and  Lord  Althorp,  as  those  which  we  feel  itj 
necessary  to  analyse  and  expose,  for  their  fallacious  reasonings,  illiberal 
principles,  and  unstatesmanlike  views. 

Sir  James  Graham,  feeling,  no  doubt,  how  much  he  lacked  argu- 
ment to  rebut  the  statements  he  had  heard,  thought  it  most  politic  to 
bring  wit  and  sarcasm  to  his  aid  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  began  by  look- 
ing at  the  clock  of  the  House,  counting  the  number  of  half  hours  that 
had  been  occupied  by  the  opening  speech,  and  contrasting  it  with  the! 
limits  suggested  by  the  mover,  on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  to  be 
made  binding  on  all.  If  that  proposition,  instead  of  being  met  with 
cries  of  '  Oh !  oh ! '  had  been  acceded  to  by  the  House,  the  session 
would  have  been  terminated  at  least  a  month  ago  ;  and,  instead  of  the 
disgraceful  scenes  of  cabal  and  uproar,  of  which  the  House  has  been  the 
noisy  and  disorderly  theatre,  the  business  would  have  been  done  in  a 
calm  and  dignified  temper  of  mind,  the  hours  would  have  been  ra- 
tional, the  health  of  the  members  not  so  much  deranged,  and  the 
House  would  have  preserved  some  character  for  decorum  at  least  ?  but 
it  was  rejected,  and  hence  the  protracted  period  of  the  session.  It  may, 
however,  give  some  notion,  of  the  standard  of  justice  in  the  mind  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  to  see  him  expect  that,  while  all  other 
members  shall  be  admitted,  by  the  rules  of  the  House,  to  speak  at  any 
length  they  please,  the  one  single  member  who  proposed  abbreviation 
as  a  general  practice,  is  to  be  bound  by  rules  that  bind  no  one  else  but 
himself! — Admirable  scale  of  equity ! 

But  Sir  James  says,  he  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  motive 
for  bringing  foi-ward  such  a  motion  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  session. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  a  good  measure  is  always,  in  ministerial  esti- 
mation, too  soon  or  too  late  ;  if  it  be  such  as  the  ministers  do  not  ap- 
prove, it  is  always  sure  to  be  out  of  season.  But  of  all  the  men  in 
the  House,  Sir  James  Graham  ought  to  be  the  last  to  be  at  a  loss  to 
discover  the  reason  of  the  motion  being  postponed  to  the  late  period 
of  which  he  complains.  He  knew  quite  well  that  it  had  been  entered 
on  the  order  book  of  the  House  very  early  in  the  session  ;  that  it 
had  been  put  off  three  several  times,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
ministers  themselves ;  that  on  all  these  occasions  we  had  expressed 
great  reluctance  to  the  postponements  proposed,  but  were  overborne 
by  the  representation  of  the  great  importance  of  some    other  public 
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business  then  before  the  House :  the  three  occasions,  we  believe,  be- 
ing the  East  India  Bill,  the  Slavery  Abolition  Bill,  and  the  Factory 
Regulation  Bill;  that  we  were  on  each  occasion  publicly  asked, 
and  urgently  solicited,  from  the  Treasury  Bench ;  and  that  on  the 
two  last  occasions,  the  solicitation  was  publicly  made  by  Sir  James 
Graham  himself,  who  went  the  length  of  saying,  "  that  the  honorable 
member  for  Sheffield  had  already  so  repeatedly  yielded  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Government  in  deferring  his  motion  to  some  future  day,  that 
he  should  almost  feel  ashamed  to  ask  him  to  do  so  again,  but  for  the 
intense  anxiety  felt  by  the  public  in  the  issue  of  the  other 
business  then  fixed  for  the  evening  ;  but  that  if  he  would  consent  to 
defer  it  once  more,  he  would  confer  a  great  obligation  on  the  GoA'ern- 
ment."  Sir  James  must  also  well  recollect  our  saying  on  that  occa- 
sieiS*  "  that  we  had  deferred  the  question  so  often  that  we  were  very 
reluctant  to  do  so  again  ;  but  that  nothing  should  prevent  our  bringing 
it  forward  on  the  15th  of  August,  the  earliest  day  open  on  the 
Books,  if  the  session  should  last  so  long," — on  which  pledge  it  was 
deferred  for  the  third  time,  and  the  withdrawal  was  acknowledged 
as  a  favor  by  loud  cheers  from  the  ministerial  benches.  And  yet, 
after  these  repeated  public  exhibitions  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
House,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  does  not  think  it  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  his  high  station,  to  express  himself  as  per- 
fectly at  a  loss  to  discover  a  reason  for  the  course  we  had  taken— 
the  very  course  itself  being  one  that  was  solicited  by  himself,  as 
it  was  the  necessary  result  of  a  yielding  to  his  own  solicitation, 
and  granting  him  the  favour  for  which  he  sued  at  our  hands.  Either, 
therefore.  Sir  James  Graham  must  have  the  shortest  of  memories,  and 
be  wholly  unfit  for  his  office,  if  he  cannot  remember,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  weeks,  such  striking  facts  as  these ; — or,  if  he  did  remember  them, 
and  yet,  in  the  face  of  such  recollections,  pretend  a  wonder  which  he 
could  not  by  possibility  feel,  then  we  must  say  that  he  is,  by  this 
insincerity,  just  as  much  disqualified  as  by  defective  memory,  from  pre- 
siding over  a  profession  remarkable  for  its  frankness,  honesty,  open- 
ness, plain-sailing,  and  doing  all  things  straight  forward  and  above 
board,  whatever  may  be  the  consequences  of  their  integrity. 

Sir  James's  sneers  at  the  love  of  popularity — at  the  desire  to  stand 
well  with  constituents — and  at  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Hume  and  the  poli- 
tical unions — come  with  a  bad  grace  indeed  from  one  who,  while  he 
sat  on  the  Opposition  benches,  was  among  the  greatest  seekers  after 
popularity,  and  the  greatest  admirer  of  deference  to  constituents ;  and 
who,  ever  since  his  accession  to  office,  has  formed  one  of  a  cabinet,  who 
were  but  too  happy  to  correspond  with,  to  compliment,  and  to  receive 
the  aid  of  political  unions,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  keep  them 
snugly  seated  in  their  places.  Sir  James  Graham  will,  perhaps,  have 
cause,  some  day  or  other,  to  wish  for  the  aid  of  the  true  friends  of 
reform  again ;  and  he  will  then  repent  the  indiscretion  of  levelling 
sarcasms  and  reproaches  at  a  large  and  influential  class  of  the  commu- 
nity, without  whose  aid  the  present  Ministry  never  could  have  carried 
those  measures,  through  which  they  alone  obtained  their  present 
ambiguous  position. 
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Sir  James  complains  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  discussing*)  or 
even  alluding*  to  the  rig-ht  of  resistance,  and  more  especially  of  th^^ 
comparison  of  Impressment  wi'-h  Slavery.  But,  if  the  principal  fea-^ 
tures  of  Slavery  be  : — that  it  consists  in  tearing-  men  from  their  homes 
ag'ainst  their  will,  compelling-  them  to  labour  without  choice  of  mastersj 
or  term  of  servitude,  for  less  than  they  would  obtain  elsewhere;  and 
punishing-  them  with  the  lash,  if  they  fail  to  do  their  duty,  or  if  thejpi 
desert ; — If  these  are  the  characteristics  of  Slavery,  what  are  the  evilsj,; 
of  Impressment  ?  Are  they  not  exactly  the  same,  with  the  substitution 
of  death  by  a  cannon  ball  instead  of  a  fever,  or  liability  to  both  when.' 
sent  upon  a  foreign  station  ?  And  do  they  not  equally  resemble  each  otheF 
in  the  defences  set  up  for  both  ?  Impressment,  says  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham, is  consecrated  by  immemorial  usag-e.  So  equally  is  Slavery.  Im- 
pressment he  says,  has  been  declared  by  able  judg-es  to  be  legal.  So  has 
Slavery.  The  ships  of  the  Navy  cannot  be  manned  without  Impress- 
ment, says  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  sugar  estates  cannot 
be  cultivated  but  by  slaves,  says  the  West  India  planters.  The  loss  of 
our  naval  glory  would  be  the  consequence  of  abolishing  Impressment, 
says  the  one.  The  loss  of  our  Colonial  prosperity  would  follow  the  Abo- 
lition of  Slavery,  says  the  other  ; — and  state  necessity  justifies  the  evil, 
exclaim  both.  Was  there  ever  a  more  perfect  parallel  ?  Alike  in 
origin — alike  in  progress — alike  in  terror — alike  in  infamy.  Whoever 
can  sincerely  approve  of  the  one,  cannot  consistently  condemn  the 
other.  Whoever  truly  abhors  the  one,  cannot  with  any  justice  tolerate 
the  other.  And  if  the  African  stranger  is  made  a  participator  of 
freedom  through]  our  means,  and  we  shut  up  our  hearts  against  all 
compassion  for  our  own  countrymen,  our  fathers,  our  brothers,  and  our 
children, — do  we  not  deserve  not  merely  the  mutiny  of  all  the  oppressed, 
but  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  every  existing  nation,  and  the  execration 
of  posterity  to  the  latest  period  of  time.  As  the  celebrated  Dr.  John- 
son, a  general  supporter  of  governments,  and  a  Tory  by  habit  and 
education,  used  to  drink  as  a  favorite  toast,  "  Success  to  the  first  in-  ■ 
surrection  of  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies.'* — and  as  even  our  own 
consistent  Ministers,  profess  to  wish,  *'  Liberation  to  the  unhappy 
Poles,  who  are  dragged  from  their  homes  to  go  and  labour  in  the  mines 
of  Siberia'* — so  we,  who  donot  love  freedom  for  one  race  or  one  coun- 
try only,  but  desire  to  see  liberty  recognized  as  the  right  of  every 
nation  and  every  people  under  the  sun,  are  quite  as  ready  to  say, 
"  May  a  successful  issue  attend  the  first  struggle  of  the  injured  sea- 
men of  England  to  resist  the  brute  force  of  tyrannous  and  unjust 
Impressment ! " 

Let  us  pass  on  then  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  James  Graham  as  to  the 
legality  of  Impressment,  which  he  founds  on  common  law  and  imme- 
morial usage,  and  for  which  he  cites  the  authority  of  Mr.  Justice 
Foster.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  examine  a  little  into  the  character 
of  the  worthy  ally,  whose  aid  Sir  James  seems  so  proud  to  call  in  on 
this  occasion.  Judge  Foster,  then,  was  Recorder  of  Bristol,  at  a  time 
when  an  attempt  having  been  made  by  a  gang  7rom  the  Mortar  sloop 
to  impress  a  seaman  named  Broadfoot,  out  of  a  merchant- ship  in  the 
Bristol  channel,  one  of  the  press-gang,  named  Calahan,^  was  killed  by 
Broadfoot  shooting  him  dead  on  the  spot.     The  man  who  had  com- 
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roitted  the  act  of  murder,  as  it  was  called,  was  tried  for  the  offence, 
before  the  Recorder  at  Bristol,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1743.  In  the 
course  of  the  trial,  it  wds  proved  that  the  Press-warrant,  by  virtue  and 
authority  of  which,  the  attempt  to  impress  the  seamen  was  made,  was 
not,  at  the  time  of  the  death,  in  the  hands  of  the  Lieutenant  to  whom 
it  was  assig-ned,  nor  was  the  officer  present ; — two  omissions,  which 
were  fatal,  and  Mr.  Foster  was  accordingly  compelled  to  direct  the 
jury  to  acquit  the  prisoner  of  the  wilful  murder  laid  to  his  charg-e,  as 
the  act  of  slaying*  the  individual  who  had  made  the  attempt  to  seize 
him,  without  the  necessary  forms  of  the  leg-al  warrant  or  the  presence 
of  the  officer,  could  not  be  considered  as  murder,  but  merely  man- 
shug-hter.  It  was  on  this  issue,  however  that  Foster  took  occasion  to 
deliver  in  Court,  a  long*  arg-ument  in  favor  of  the  leg-ality  of  Impress- 
ment, as  established  by  usag*e,and  being*  part  of  the  King*'s  prerog-ative, 
inherent  in  the  crown.  This  arg'ument,  or  charg-e,  he  afterwards  re- 
vised and  published  :  and,  as  he  no  doubt  anticipated,  it  proved  so 
acceptable  to  the  Government  of  that  day,  as  to  obtain  for  him  very 
speedy  professional  promotion  :  for  in  less  than  two  years  afterwards, 
he  was  made  one  of  the  Judg-es  of  the  King-'s  Bench.  As  a  crown 
lawyer,  and  a  warm  advocate  for  the  King-'s  prerog-ative,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly a  person  of  g-reat  repute  ;  but  on  many  occasions,  his  views 
were  so  sing^ular,  that  he  often  differed  on  various  points,  from  all  the 
other  judg-es  of  the  court,  and  delivered  his  opinions  ag-ainst  their 
iudg-ments.  As  reg-ards  the  arg-ument  or  charg-e  in  question,  "  The 
King-  versus  Broadfoot/'  it  has  never  been  considered  by  g-reat  con- 
stitutional lawyers,  or  by  eminent  liberal  statesmen,  as  of  any  worth, 
and  has  rarely  been  referred  to,  except  to  prove  the  usag-e  of  Im- 
pressment as  continuing"  throug-h  several  successive  reig-ns.  But 
that  Sir  James  Graham  should  be  so  enamoured  of  it,  and  attach  such 
hig-h  importance  to  its  authority,  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the 
fact,  that  the  viev/s  taken  of  men,  backs,  and  thing's,  are  so  different 
when  seen  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it 
is  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  Treasury  bench,  and  the  peculiar  obliquity 
of  vision  which  the  rays  of  lig-ht  there  occasion,  rather  than  to  any, 
other  cause  that  this  admiration  is  to  be  attributed.  Even  Judg-e  Foster* 
however,  qualifies  his  opinions  by  passag'es  like  these  : — 

'  The  question  is — Whether  mariners,  persons  who  have  freely  chosen  a  sea- 
faring life,  persons  whose  education  and  employment  have  fitted  them  for  the 
service,  and  inured  them  to  it ;  whether  such  persons  may  not  be  legally 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Crown,  whenever  the  public  se7'vice  requhes  it 
— Ne  quid  detrimenti  republica  capiat?     For  my  part,  I  think  they  may — I ' 
think  the  Crown  Iiath  a  right  to  command  the  service  of  these  people  w'/?e7jcyer 
tJie  public  snfeti/  calls  for  it ; — the  same  right  that  it  hath  to  require  the  per-   : 
sonal  service  of  every  man  able  to  bear  arms,  in  case  of  a  sudden  invasion,  or; 
a  formidable  insurrection.     The  right  in  both  cases  is  founded  on  one  and  the   ,, 
same  principle  :  \he:  necessity  of  the  case,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Wmfe.  ' 
This  personal  service,  incase  of  extreme  necessity,  is  a  principal  branch  rif '  ^ 
the  allegiance  which  every  subject  of  England  owes  to  the  Crown.     See  the    ' 
11th  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  (Jan.  1;  the  1st  of  Edward  the  Third,  cap.  S;  . 
16, >7.'  ,.,,/;;  V^/',.,.  •■-:• 

This  is  the  lang-uage  of  Judg-e  Foster;  and  who  does]  not  see,  even 
inthij,  that  it  should  be  only  in  cases  of  sudden  iuvasion— 'formidable 
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insurrection— or  moments  of  the'greatest  dang-er — that  every  man  a 
pable  of  bearing  arms  should  be  equally  liable  to  the  call  upon  hi 
personal  services ;  a  maxim  to  which  most  persons  would  ag-ree,  if  th« 
emergency  should  arise,  and  the  necessity  be  clearly  proved.  The 
error  lies  in  this  :  that  we  take  for  the  rule  what  should  only  be  the 
exception.  A  standing*  army  is  held  to  be  unconstitutional ;  and  there- 
fore we  have  an  annual  Mutiny  Bill.  The  trial  of  civil  offences  by 
Courts  Martial  in  Ireland,  is  clearly  unconstitutional,  and  therefore 
we  have  a  Coercion  Bill.  The  Impressment  of  men  for  the  Navy, 
except  in  times  of  admitted  peril,  should  be  declared  equally  illeg-al ; 
and  if  an  inevitable  necessity  should  arise,  it  would  be  better  to  pass 
an  act  for  the  purpose,  as  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  or 
the  establishment  of  a  Censorship  on  the  Press,  to  be  repealed  when 
the  dang-er  was  over  than  to  let  Impressment  bs  considered  to  be 
the  leg-al  rule,  and  thus  warrant  resort  to  it  at  the  discretion  of  any 
sing-le  captain,  which  is  the  case  at  all  times  abroad,  and  Vhereever 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  g-etting  men  to  enter  at  home ;  thoug-h  we  con- 
tend, that  with  a  well  org-anized  system  of  a  retaining*  pay  for  the 
navy,  registering-^  for  the  merchant  seamen,  and  ballot  for  the  ma- 
ritime towns,  no  such  cases  of  necessity  ever  could  arise. 

As  to  Sir  James  Graham's  saying*  that  he  never  heard  of  Mr.  Fos- 
ter's argument  answered,  this  only  shews  that  he  has  not  read  so  much 
on  this  subject  as  would  be  useful  to  a  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ; 
for  it  has  been  answered,  confuted,  exposed,  ridiculed,  and  condemned, 
over  and  over  ag*ain.  Possibly,  Sir  James  has  never  heard  of  a  work, 
entitled,  "  The  Rig-hts  of  the  Sailors  vindicated,"  published  by  Kears- 
ley,  in  which  the  leg-ality  of  Impressment  is  expressly  disputed  and 
denied,  and  in  which^there  is  apassag-e,  so  curious  as  to  be  well  worthy 
of  extract,  as  well  accounting-  for  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  so 
few  public  men  taking*  up  the  sailor's  cause.     The  writer  says  : 

*  It  is  because  the  redress  of  their  grievances  gives  our  leading  patriots  no 
chance  for  ministerial  elevation ;  for,  if  it  had,  these  candidates  for  preferment 
might  have  chosen  a  thesis  to  declaim  upon,  which  would  probably  liave  been 
more  grateful  to  the  public  tium  their  endless  harangues  on  Sir  James  Low- 
ther's  grant.'* 

Benjamin  Franklin  too,  a  name  not  unknown,  doubtless  to  Sir 
James  Graham,  tore  Mr.  Justice  Foster's  arg-uments  to  rag*s  and  tat- 
ters ;  and  facetiously  enough,  but  at  the  same  time  most  logically,  put 
the  case  in  some  such  fashion  as  this,  "  Mr.  Justice  Foster  contends 
that  the|King  wants  good  seamen— landsmen  will  not  do — that  the  best 
seamen  must  be  had  to  man  the  fleet,  and  having  chosen  the  profession 
of  the  sea,  it  is  no  hardship  on  them  to  compel  them  to  go  to  sail  the 
King's  ships  instead  of  merchant  ships,  which,  a.?  Sir  James  Graham 
would  say,  is  after  all  a  mere  change  of  masters,  nothing  more.  But, 
says  FrankUn,  good  lawyers  are  necessary  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of 
government — men  who  are  not  lawyers  will  not  do.  Nay,  the  king 
has  a  right  to  the  services  of  the   best  lawyers  to  man  his  courts,  and 

•This  was  the  great  topic  of  p\iblic  declamation  at  tho  time  the  pamphlet 
aUuded  to  was  published. 
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their  having  freely  chosen  the  profession  of  the  law,  it  is  no  hardship 
to  make  them  work  for  the  king,  instead  of  having  a  private  merchant 
for  their  client — it  is  but  a  mere  change  of  masters  after  all.  Judge 
Foster,  then,  being  one  of  these  best  lawyers,  whose  services  the  king 
has  a  right  to  command,  let  him  be  forthwith  seized,  by  virtue  of  the 
king's  prerogative — sent  to  the  colonies,  to  labour  in  his  profession  at 
ten-pence  a  day,  and  console  himself  with  the  comfortable  assurance 
that  the  necessities  of  the  state  alone  have  led  to  this  honourable 
exile !"  But,  to  make  the  parallel  complete,  Franklin  should  have 
imposed  upon  the  impressed  judge  the  necessity,  not  merely  of  pleading 
the  king's  cause  for  the  king's  pay,  but  of  fighting  any  body  that  dis- 
puted the  king's  supremacy,  and  taking  all  the  hard  knocks,  leaden 
bullets,  and  cannon  balls,  as  so  much  extra  emolument.  The  pro- 
fession that  the  sailor  chooses,  is  to  be  a  peaceful  mariner  : — the  profes- 
sion to  which  he  is  dragged  by  force,  is  that  of  a  hired  fighter.  But 
sailing  and  fighting,  though  both  are  done  upon  the  sea,  are  not  the 
same  profession.  It  is,  therefore,  not  merely  a  change  of  masters,  but 
a  total  change  of  occupation ;  though  even  in  a  change  of  masters 
there  may  be  quite  enough  of  evil ;  as,  if  Sir  James  Gmham  were 
kidnapped  by  an  Algerine  press-gang,  on  his  return  from  a  ministerial 
whitebait  dinner  at  Greenwich,  and  made  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
at  Algiers,  with  the  occasional  visitation  of  the  bastinado  on  the  naked 
soles  of  his  feet  if  he  looked  sulky,  or  was  impertinently  querulous,  or 
insolently  silent, — acts  of  insubordination  sometimes  punished  in  the 
navy  by  the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  on  the  bare  back — it  would  be  but  a 
change  of  masters:  but  Sir  James  would  soon  feel  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  in  the  comforts,  the  honours,  and  the  pay  of  different 
sei-vices  ;  and,  if  the  violence  done  to  him  were  justified  by  the  Grand 
Vizier,  or  Prime  Minister  of  Algiers,  telling  him  that  this  was  a  state 
of  things  consecrated  by  immemorial  usage — defended  by  the  ablest 
muftis — justified  by  the  Koran,  and  forming  part  and  parcel  of  the 
common  law  of  Algiers, — would  he  not  wish  for  an  Exmouth  or  a 
Godrington  to  come  with  a  fleet,  and  batter  down  the  prerogative  of 
the  turban,  wearer  and  all — bring  the  whole  of  the  parts  and  parcels 
of  such  an  abominable  law  to  the  ground — and  bury  the  whole  tribe 
of  treasury  janissaries,  and  bearded  mooUahs  in  its  ruins? 

Common  law,  indeed  ! — It  was  once  a  part  of  the  common  law,  that 
tlie  barons  of  England  should  have  the  right  of  violating  every  female 
about  to  become  a  bride  to  any  of  his  vassals.  It  was  established  by- 
immemorial  usage — as  the  flogging  of  pregnant  women  in  the  West 
Indies — and  the  burning  alive  of  widows  in  Hindostan — they  are  all 
*  ancient  and  venerable  cruelties.'  But  what  says  statute  law,  which 
will  always  supercede  usage  ?  Is  there  no  such  Act  as  Magna  Char- 
ta  ?  And  does  not  that  proclaim  that  no  free  man  shall  be  coerced 
against  his  will  ?  Is  there  no  declaration  of  the  king,  that  he  will 
neither  sell,  deny,  or  delay  justice,  to  any  of  his  subjects?  And  does 
not  even  the  duty  of  allegiance  itself  rest  entirely  on  the  reciprocal 
duty  of  protection  ?  Away  with  this  insulting  mockery  of  common 
law,  which  is  but  too  frequently  common  wrong, — and  let  common  sense 
and  common  justice  be  appealed  to  in  its  stead. 
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But  the  great  Lord  Chatham  was  also  pressed  into  the  service  of 
tyranny,  by  Sir  James  Graham  : — an  event,  which,  were  he  but  conscious 
of  what  was  doing  by  his  name  while  he  lay  in  his  grave,  would  give  his 
ghost  as  severe  a  pang,  as  it  will  one  day  give  Sir  James  himself,  to 
hear  the  doctrines  he  has  avowed  in  this  debate,  quoted  by  some  time- 
serving minister,  to  accomplish  some  temporary  purpose,  and  give  its 
date  as  that  of  the  First  Session  of  the  First  Reformed  Parliament  of 
England, — which  began  with  a  Coercion  Bill  for  trying  civil  oifences  by 
military  tribunals  in  Ireland,  and  ended  by  defending  the  forced  Impress- 
ment of  seamen  wherever  they  could  be  found.  When  Sir  James  Graham 
has  read  Lord  Chatham's  speeches  more  carefully,  however,  he  will  pro- 
bably discover  this — that  the  speech  from  which  he  read  the  quotation 
offered  to  the  House,  was  delivered  in  the  year  1770,  at  a  period  of 
great  excitement,  owing  to  the  danger  apprehended  from  Aldei*man 
Wilks  and  others  refusing  to  back  or  indorse  the  press-warrants  of  the 
Admiralty,  authorizing  the  visits  of  press-gangs  to  the  City ;  and  the 
course  they  pursued  of  giving  instant  liberty  to  all  the  impressed  men 
brought  before  them  as  magistrates.  The  question  as  to  the  legality 
of  such  press-warrants  was  then  stoutly  disputed,  and  these  noble- 
minded  citizens  refused  to  give  their  sanction  to  such  a  violation  of  the 
liberties  of  the  subject.  At  that  time,  the  country  was  arming,  with 
great  vigour,  for  an  expected  war  with  Spain,  in  the  dispute  about  the 
Falkland  Islands.  Traitors  or  foreign  enemies  were  supposed  to  be 
spreading  sedition  throughout  the  kingdom — Portsmouth  dock-yard 
had  just  been  fired^ — the  Lord  Mayor,  Crosby,  had  also  refused  to  back 
press-warrants  for  the  City  of  London.  Lord  Chatham,  who  still 
aimed  at  the  office  of  minister,  had  upbraided  the  Government  of  the 
day  with  the  inefficacy  of  their  naval  preparations  ;  and,  these  circum- 
stances combined,  gave  rise  to  his  philippic,  deprecating  the  conduct  of 
those  persons  to  whom  he  was  opposed. 

As  a  counter-balance  to  this,  however,  we  beg  Sir  James  to  turn  to 
another  speech  of  Lord  Chatham's,  delivered  five  years  later,  on  the 
22nd  of  December,   1775,  on   the   occasion   of  Lord  Pulteney's  Bill 
for  speedily  manning  the  navy.     This  was  delivered  under  more  de- 
liberate circumstances,    in   a   time   of  peace,    but  in    anticipation  of 
possible  war — in  short,  under  circumstances  like  the  present,  with  ntfHP 
immediate  danger  threatening,    but  with  the  elements  of  war  only  w 
sleeping  for  awhile — which  so  strongly  recommend  it  to  our  attention|iM 
and  which  it  would  have  been  more   to  Sir  James  Graham'  honor  to 
have  quoted,  and  more  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  House  to  have 
heard.     These  are  Lord  Chatham's  words- — 

*  Not  only  was  pressing  spread  over  the  whole  kingdom,  but  the  military 
were  ordered  to  be  assisting  to  these  press-gangs,  so  that  a  Midshipman,  or  ^ 
Sea  Lieutenant,  wiUi  a  press-warrant  in  his  pocket,  was  erected  into  a  civii^ 
magistrate,  who  could  call  the  military  whenever  he  thought  he  had  occasion 
for  it,  which  would  certainly  be  as  often  as  he  was  committing  any  act  of  un- 
necessary violence,  or  downright  oppression. 

*Was  this  legal,  Sir?  Was  it  agreeable  to  the  Constitution  ?  Was  it  not 
directly  contraiy  to  Magna  Charta,  which  expressly  declares  "  No  freeriian 
shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  unless  by  legal  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law 
of  the  land?"  .  .  - 
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'  I  shall  grant,  Sir,  tliat  immemorial  custom  has  expressly  authorized,  and 
that  even  a  late  statute  has,  by  implication,  authorized  the  pressing  of  seamen, 
in  cases  of  absolute  nccessiti/,  but  no  such  necessity  can  ever  exist,  if  there 
be  time  for  tn/ing  any  other  nietltoil ;  and  when  there  is  time  no  such  neces- 
sity  can  ever  existt  imtil  after  every  other  method  has  been  tried ;  fj-om  whenca 
I  must  conclude  that  the  pressing  of  seamen  upon  this  last  occasion  was  not 
authorized  either  by  custom  or  statute,  and  consequently  it  was  absolutely 
illegal.' 

Lord  Chatham  goes  on  to  enforce  his  objections  to  Impressment  in 
a  similar  strain,  and  then  says, — 

'  I  believe,  Sir,  it  will  now  appear  th  it,  with  regard  to  pressing,  our  Minis- 
ters have  in  several  respects  made  a  little  too  free  with  our  Constitution  ;  there- 
fore it  is  high  time  for  Parliament  to  take  this  practice,  which  smells  so  rank 
of  arbitrary  power,  into  their  most  serious  consideration,  and  to  embrace 
every  method  that  can  be  thought  of  for  preventing  or  rendering  less  frequent 
the  necessity  of  our  having  recourse  to  tluit  unjust  and  violent  practice.  All 
the  other  subjects  of  Great  Britain  may  sit  secure  under  their  own  fig  trees, 
without  being  in  danger  of  ever  being  called  out  to  serve  the  public  in  any 
station,  unless  it  comes  to  their  turn,  or  tliey  voluntarily  engage  in  the  service ; 
but  our  seamen,  a  set  of  men  whom  of  all  others  we  ought  most  to  indulge, 
can  never  be  secure  whilst  they  are  under  the  age  of  55. 

*  After  a  seaman,  by  hard  service  of  many  years  at  sea,  has  earned  and  saved 
as  much  as  may  establish  him  in  a  quiet  retreat  at  land,  he  does  not  know  but 
that  in  six  months,  or  a  less  time,  he  may  be  torn  from  his  wife  and  family, 
and  forced  to  undergo  all  the  fatigues  and  perils  of  a  common  seaman,  without 
any  certainty  of  ever  being  released  while  he  is  iit  for  serving  in  that  station. 
Does  not  justice,  humanity,  and  gratitude,  require  that  our  seamen  should  be 
exempted  as  much  as  possible  from  this  condition  ?  Can  this  be  done  any 
other  way  but  by  engaging  seamen  to  enter  voluntarily  into  the  King's 
service  ?  * 

These,  then,  were  the  deliberate  opinions  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham, 
delivered  at  a  period  free  from  excitement,  and  altogether  more  in  har- 
mony with  his  general  sentiments  in  favour  of  freedom,  than  those  picked 
out  from  a  mass  of  others,  by  a  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  pride  himself  on  being  a  Reformer,  and  who  now 
stands  up  for  Impres^naent  of  British  seamen,  as  legal,  constitutional, 
proper,  necessary ;  and  so  unobjectionable  in  all  its  particulars,  as  to 
deserve  no  harsher  a  name  than  "a  mere  change  of  masters."  But 
we  must  leave  Sir  James  to  his  constitutional  studies,  and  pass  on  to 
his  worthy  Secretary,  Captain  Elliott. 

According  to  Captain  Elliott,  Impressment  is  far  better  than  free 
service :  which  makes  us  wonder  why  he  should  wish  to  see  it  dis- 
pensed with  at  all.  Yet  this  gallant  officer,  a  better  fighter  than  a 
reasoner,  we  have  no  doubt,  begins  by  saying,  that  no  man  would  be 
more  happy  than  he  should  be  to  see  Impressment  done  away  with. 
Do  you  ask  him  why?  He  answers^ — Because  the  number  of  desertions 
are  much  fewer  among  pressed  men  than  among  those  who  have 
entered  freely — ^because  he  never  saw  a  pressed  man  sulky,  or  even 
discontented !  Happy  Captain  Elliott !  what  delightful  ships'  compa- 
nies he  must  always  have  had  about  him !  The  common  saying  in  a 
man-of-war,  that  "  one  volunteer  is  worth  two  pressed  men,"  is  clearly 
a  mistake :  or  perhaps  the  Captain  would  say  this  is  a  vulgar  error, 
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having  no  foundation  in  truth.  According  to  his  notions,  the  itne 
way  to  make  men  happy,  and  prevent  desertion,  is  to  drag  them  aboard 
against  their  will :  the  sure  way  to  make  them  unhappy,  and  cause 
them  to  run  away,  is  to  allow  them  to  serve  by  their  own  free  will  and 
consent.  This  is  a  very  curious  phenomenon,  no  doubt — but  Captain 
Elliott  says  it  is  so  ;  and  who  can  doubt  his  experience  ?  He  ought, 
jforthwith,  to  shew  his  sincerity,  by  asking  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
prevent  free  entry,  and  to  prevent  the  manning  the  fleet  by  volunteers. 
There  is  an  odd  observation  afterwards,  however,  that  he  never  knew 
any  difficulty  in  getting  men  for  ships  of  war  at  Portsmouth — ^but  that 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  them  for  Indiamen.  If  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  getting  men,  why  impress  them  ?  The  power  of  Im- 
pressment is  defended  by  the  First  Lord,  expressly,  on  the  ground,  not 
merely  of  the  difficulty,  but  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  getting 
men  by  any  other  mode.  The  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  declares 
there  is  no  difficulty  at  all,  and  yet  both  are  advocates  for  Impress- 
ment; the  first,  because  it  is  necessary,  though  it  is  only  a  change  of 
toasters;  the  second,  not  because  it  is  necessary,  but  because  it  makes 
sailors  happy,  and  prevents  desertion! — and  these  are  the  men  by 
whom  England  is  governed  ! ! 

Captain  Elliott  says  he  is  not  ashamed  to  admit  that  he  once  fol- 
lowed an  American  frigate  until  no  less  than  one  hundred  of  her  crew 
deserted  and  came  over  to  him  ;  and  it  may,  of  course,  be  inferred  that 
they  were  chiefly,  if  not  all,  Americans,  and  that  he  gave  them  a  kind 
reception.  But  if  pressed  men  are  so  much  more  happy  than  volun- 
teers, and  are  so  much  less  liable  to  desert,  why  did  he  not  lay  his  ship 
alongside  the  American  frigate,  and  press  the  one  hundred  men  at 
once  ?  That  would  have  had  the  merit  of  boldness  at  least,  though 
the  American  would  not  have  stopped,  we  believe,  to  have  argued 
whether  the  right  of  resistance  was  legal  or  not.  But  to  follow  an 
American  frigate  tmtil  no  less  than  one  hundred  men  had  deserted  from 
her ;  and  for  the  purpose,  as  it  would  appear,  of  favouring  and  profit- 
ing by  that  desertion,  is  an  act  that,  if  performed  by  an  American 
^frigate  towards  an  English  one,  would  be  characterized  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  in  America,  by  terms  that  we  will  not  trust  ourselves  to 
mention.  If  the  men  were  Englishmen,  it  would  look  like  a  fear  af 
the  consequences  not  to  go  and  take  them  out  at  once — more  especially 
by  an  officer  who  thinks  Impressment  not  merely  legal,  but  better 
'for  the  sailors  themselves  than  free  entry.  If  they  were  Americans, 
then  it  would  seem  like  encoui'aging  a  traitorous  desertion  of  their 
•Own  flag  to  serve  and  fight  under  another.  This  really  seems  to  us  to 
Tequire  explanation. 

Captain  Elliott  says  the  French  navy  is  manned  by  impressment. 
We  should  call  this  a  mistake,  did  not  the  gallant  officer,  almost  in 
the  same  breath,  admit  that  it  was  done  by  registration.  But,  surely, 
these  are  not  the  same  things.  Indeed,  no  two  things  can  be  more 
dissimilar — and  both  cannot  be  supposed  true.  He  says  registration 
would  be  impossible  in  England,  because  the  seamen  change  their 
jnames  every  voyage,  and  have  no  fixed  residences  on  shore. — Why  is 
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this?  Simply  because  they  dread  Impressment.  Let  that  be  de- 
clared illegal  by  a  Parliamentary  enactment,  and  sailors  would  keep 
to  one  name  as  steadily  as  soldiers ;  and  have  homes  on  shore  in  the 
inter\^als  between  their  voyages  also.  But  it  is  rather  hard,  first  to 
create  certain  habits  of  life  by  a  vicious  system,  and  then  to  plead 
those  very  habits  as  a  reason  why  the  system  cannot  be  altered.  Thi» 
is  arguing  in  a  circle. 

If  Sir  Edward  Pellew  manned  his  ships  by  impressment  during  the 
three  years  that  Captain  Elliott  sailed  with  him,  we  believe  it  must 
have  been  a  period  of  exception.  At  all  events  that  was  not  his  prac- 
tice when  he  commanded  the  Indefatigable,  as  Commodore  of  the 
Western  Squadron.  But,  really,  with  an  officer  who  had  often  heard 
men  boast  of  their  being  impressed ;  and  who,  during  a  command  of 
eleven  years,  never  found  that  impressed  men  were  discontented,  there 
is  no  coping:  his  experience  is  so  peculiar,  that  it  must  be  considered 
as  sui  generis,  and  not  reasoned  upon  as  the  ordinary  experience  of 
men  in  general. 

We  refer  the  honorable  and  gallant  Secretary,  however,  to  the 
history  of  his  own  family,  for  sentiments  which  we  can  more  clearly 
understand,  and  which  we  should  rejoice  to  find  he  had  hereditarily 
entertained.  In  the  same  debate  from  which  we  have  already  quoted 
the  noble  sentiments  of  Lord  Chatham,  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1 775, 
we  find  an  excellent  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Elliott,  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott,  of  Minto,  Bart.,  soon  after  made  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Admiralty,  and  then  Member  for  Selkirk,  the  ances- 
tor, we  believe,  of  the  gallant  Captain  Elliott,  the  present  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty.  In  that  speech  he  deprecated  the  system  of  Im- 
pressment, and  represented  that  it  had  been  exercised  with  great 
severity  in  Scotland, — the  military  even  surrounding  the  churches. 
He  also  used  the  following  words : — 

*  Though  the  method  of  pressing  has  of  late  years  been  often  practised  in 
times  of  peace,  yet,  I  think  it  has  never  been  expresdy  authorized  by  lava.- 
In  this  country,  and,  indeed,  in  any  /ree  country,  nothmg  can  excuse  it  but 
the  most  urgent  necessity,  which  necessity  we  ouglit  to  'prevent^  by  every 
means  that  can  he  contrived.' 

We  come  then  to  the  closing  speech  of  the  debate,  that  of  Lord 
Althorp  ;  and  though  last  in  order  of  succession,  it  is  certainly  not 
least  in  the  scale  of  inefficiency.  He  begins  by  saying,  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  do  away  with  Impressment,  he  had  no  doubt  every  gentle- 
man in  the  House  would  be  glad  to  assist  in  its  removal.  And  yet  he 
calls  upon  them  all  to  vote  against  a  resolution  which  merely  declares 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  to  institute  an  enquiry  for  the  express 
purpose  of  determining  whether  it  be  possible  or  not !  How  can  we 
ascertain  the  possibility  without  an  enquiry  or  a  trial  ?  Yet  these 
very  tests  are  refused  and  denied !  But  then,  it  seems,  it  was  not  the 
proper  time.  It  never  is  the  proper  time,  and  never  will  be,  so  long^ 
as  the  motion  itself  is  disagreeable.  But  then  it  is  so  near  the  end 
of  the  session,  that  unless  the  practical  details  could  be  discussed,  it 
would  be  improper  to  hold  out  to  the  maritime  population  an  idea  that 
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Impressment  was  about  to  be  abolishecl.  Why,  bere  is  a  West  India 
Slave  Abolition  Bill,  not  yet  passed,  tbough  it  is  the  end  of  the 
session  ;  in  which  scarcely  any  of  the  details  have  been  discussed,  as 
these  are  all  to  be  settled  by  the  local  Legjislatures  in  the  Colonies, 
after  the  Bill  has  passed.  The  House  of  Commons  has  declared  that 
the  name  of  Slavery  shall  be  abolished,  and  that  the  name  of  Appren- 
ticeship shall  be  substituted  instead.  It  has  voted  twenty  millions  of 
money  to  pay  for  this  change  of  name  :  but  the  details — they  are  to 
be  settled  elsewhere.  The  House  has  declared  that  Slavery  in  the 
East  Indies  should  cease  on  a  given  day,  after  three  years,  and  not  a 
word  was  said  about  the  details,  which  are  to  be  left  to  a  body  of 
Commissioners  in  India,  when  the  Bill  is  passed ;  which,  while  we 
write,  is  not  yet  done,  though  it  is  so  near  the  end  of  the  session.  Why 
could  not  the  House,  with  the  same  readiness,  pass  a  Bill  declaring 
that  from  and  after  a  certain  date  the  slavery  of  British  seamen  should 
cease,  by  Impressment  being  abolished,  and  then  leave  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  and  a  Commission  charged  with  that  express  duty,  to 
arrange  the  details  for  supplying  the  navy  with  crews?  What  is  done 
by  America,  can  surely  be  done  by  England ;  and  Impressment  never 
was,  and  never  will  be,  tolerated  in  that  country.  At  all  events,  let 
us  try ;  and  if  we  cannot  succeed,  let  us  confess  our  imbecility,  and  go 
back  to  Impressment  again. 

Lord  Althorp  is  unwilling  to  join  in  the  compliments  to  which  he 
alludes,  because  the  speech  complimented  spoke  of  resistance  to  a 
press-gang  being  justifiable.  If  resistance  to  a  robber  on  the  highway, 
who  takes  a  traveller's  purse,  be  justifiable,  then  is  resistance  to  a 
press-gang,  which  takes  a  man's  liberty,  his  person,  and  the  means  of 
supporting  his  children  in  comfort,  also  justifiable.  A  man's  liberty 
for  all  his  life,  is  as  valuable  as  a  purse  of  twenty  shillings,  at  least. 
Shall  he,  then,  who  steals  the  latter,  be  hung  for  a  thief,  while  he  who 
steals  the  former  escapes  with  impunity  ?  But  the  highwayman  puts 
the  traveller  mfear  of  his  life. — Yes  !  And  the  press-gang  puts  the 
seaman,  not  merely  in  fear,  but  in  the  actual  way  of  losing  his  life,  by 
the  cannon-ball  of  an  enemy,  against  whom  he  is  compelled  to  go 
forth  to  battle.  Which  is  the  greatest  injury  of  the  two  ?  Resistance 
is  not  merely  justifiable — it  is  a  solemn  duty.  We  would  not  recom- 
mend it  to  be  active — we  do  not  desire  to  see  deadly  struggles  and 
loss  of  life — we  have  seen  too  much  of  that  in  our  own  day  already  ; 
"but  we  would  recommend  that  firm  united  passive  resistance  which 
Lord  Milton  recommended,  and  declared  he  would  set  the  example  of, 
if  the  Reform  Bill  did  not  pass  ;  which  has  put  a  stop  to  the  collection 
of  tithes  in  Ireland;  which  will  work  the  repeal  of  the  house  and  win- 
dow tax  in  England  ;  and  which,  if  no  legislative  enactment  seals  its 
death  before,  will  abolish,  for  ever,  Impressment  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

.'But,  alas!  says  Lord  Althorp,   "On  the  day  in  which  .the  country 
deprived  the  Sovereign  of  the  power  of  Impressment  entirely — on  tha^ 
day  our  naval  superiority  would  be  at  an  end !"     And  is  it  come   i(ii 
this?     Does  the  entire  safety  of  the  country,  as  well  as  all  its  naval 
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greatness,  rest  upon  so  rotten  a  foundation  as  this?  Why  three  votes 
more  would  then  have  annihilated  the  naval  glory  of  England  for 
ever  on  Thursiday  night,  if  Lord  Althorp's  position  be  true.  He  says 
that  the  motion  ought  not  to  be  supported  on  these  grounds  ;  so  that  if 
Mr.  Thomas  Attwood,  of  Birmingham,  and  any  other  one  of  the  pro- 
fessed friends  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  who  gave  ministers  their 
votes  on  this  occasion,  had  gone  out  with  the  voters  for  the  motion 
instead  of  staying  in  with  the  voters  against  it,  and  Colonel  Torrens 
had  not  gone  away  to  avoid  voting  at  all,  the  die  would  have  been 
cast,  and  the  glory  of  England  have  departed  for  ever !  What  a  for- 
tunate and  hair-breadth  escape  !  The  majority  of  FIVE  should  be 
called  the  saviours  of  their  country,  and  their  names  be  embalmed  in 
the  memory  of  all  time  to  come.  We  had  always  thought  that  the 
naval  glory  of  England  rested  mainly  on  these  three  causes  : — the 
excellence  of  her  ships,  the  nautical  skill  of  her  officers,  and  the 
bravery  of  her  men.  But  it  appears  that  this  was  all  a  delusion. 
Take  away  the  power  of  Impressment  from  the  Crown,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  ships,  the  skill  of  the  officers,  and  the  bravery  of  the  men 
will  still  remain.  The  naval  superiority  would,  however,  then  be 
gone  from  that  very  day,  says  Lord  Althorp.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
neither  the  ships,  the  officers,  nor  the  men,  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
creating  this  greatness.  It  depends  wholly  on  retaining  the  power 
of  Impressment,  to  which  neither  the  ships  nor  the  officers  are  subject; 
for  when  that  is  no  more,  the  sun  of  England's  glory  will  be  set ! 
How  appropriate,  and  how  beautiful  a  light  does  this  wonderful  dis- 
covery of  Lord  Althorp  throw  upon  the  first  stanza  of  our  great  naval 
national  song : — 

*  When  Britain  first,  at  heaven's  command, 

Arose  from  out  the  azure  main, — 
This  was  the  charter  of  the  land  ; 

And  guardian  angels  sung  the  strain, — 
Rule,  Britannia — Britannia  rule  the  waves, 
For  Britons  never  will  be  slaves.' 

Lord  Althorp's  commentary  should  henceforth  be  placed  as  a  motto 
over  every  copy  of  this  national  anthem,  that  all  might  see  in  it  the 
Magna  Charta  of  Sailor's  Eights — under  the  sign  and  seal  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  first  reforming  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty. 

Ha]:)pily,  however,  our  beloved  country  has  a  wonderful  tenacity  of 
existence,  and  though  her  Constitution  has  been  destroyed  some  twenty 
times,  at  least,  even  in  our  short  generation — it  has  rallied  and  re- 
covered itself  again,  so  as  to  be  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  ever.  It  was 
said,  during  the  debates  for  abolishing  the  Slave  Trade,  that  from 
the  moment  that  trade  should  cease,  the  prosperity  of  England  would 
be  at  an  end  for  ever.  It  was  contended,  when  Catholic  Emancipation 
was  asked  for,  that  if  granted,  the  Constitution  of  England  would  be 
no  more.  It  was  said,  when  the  East  India  Monopoly  was  called  in 
question — -that  as  the  Romans  had  exclaimed,  while  the  Coliseum  stands, 
the  Eternal  City  shall  endure — so  it  might  with  equal  truth  be  said, 
that   while  the  East  India  Company  held    its    monopoly,   England 
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would  continue  to  exist :  but  that  should  its  monopoly  be  destroyed — the 
sun  of  England  would  set  in  a  long  dark  night  of  misery  and  crime ! 
The  abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies  was  to  lose  us  our  Colo- 
nies there  ; — the  suppression  of  widow-burniuf]^  in  the  East  Indies  was 
to  cost  us  our  Empire  there  ; — the  admission  of  the  Jews  to  Parliament, 
was  to  destroy  the  Christian  character  of  the  Legislature  and  the 
nation  ; — the  loss  of  the  Malt  Tax  was  to  dry  up  the  resources,  and 
utterly  derange  the  finances  of  the  country ; — and  now,  a  s  the  climax 
of  all,  the  naval  greatness  of  England  is  to  be  entirely  annihilated,  if 
the  fleets  are  manned  by  able  and  willing  volunteers,  instead  of  by 
weak  and  unwilling  pressed  men,  vagabonds,  and  thieves !  Alas !  for 
the  safety  of  England,  if  it  is  by  such  slender  threads  as  these  that 
her  fate  is  suspended.  But  these  arguments  addressed  to  our  fears 
have  been  so  often  repeated,  and  so  often  been  refuted  by  the  event — 
the  predictions  of  ruin  have  been  so  often  proclaimed  without  having 
been  ever  fulfilled — that  the  very  children  are  no  longer  to  be 
frightened  by  them,  in  their  first  childhood  at  least.  It  is  only  from 
those  who  have  reached  their  second  stage  of  infancy,  that  they  can 
proceed — and  it  is  onh^  to  venerable  personages  in  the  same  class  that 
they  are  fit  to  be  addressed.  On  the  plain  manly  sense  of  the  people 
of  England,  they  fall  powerless  as  arguments — and  excite  only  pity 
for  the  understandings  of  those  who  so  deceive  themselves  as  to  ima- 
gine that  they  can  produce  any  other  eifect. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  JOURNALS  ON  THE  QUESTION* 
OF    IMPRESSMENT. 

Of  the  daily  papers,  the  Herald,  the  Chronicle,  the  Globe,  and  the 
True  Sun,  are  the  only  ones  we  have  seen  that  allude  to  the  subject ; 
and  each  writes  in  condemnation  of  the  practice  ;  the  Chronicle  very 
slightly,  merely  pointing  to  the  small  majority  as  a  proof  of  the  strong 
feeling  of  the  House  on  this  subject  as  against  Ministers — the  Globe 
more  at  length,  and  in  an  argumentative  tone — the  Herald  strongly, 
both  in  argument  and  denunciation — and  the  True  Sun  in  an  analytical 
<;riticism  on  Sir  James  Graham's  speech.  These  may,  therefore,  be 
merely  mentioned  here  ;  but  there  are  some  few  articles  in  two  or  three 
of  the  Weekly  Journals,  which  will  well  repay  the  reader's  perusal, 
of  which  we  will  name  especially,  the  Dispatch  and  the  Examiner.  The 
-Atlas,  the  Spectator,  and  the  Naval  and  Military  Gazette,  have  each 
expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the  practice  ;  and  the  latter  contains  a 
valuable  series  of  letters  by  a  naval  officer,  exposing  the  cruelty,  cost- 
liness, and  inefficiency  of  Impressment:  but  for  the  present  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  selection  of  the  following,  as  tolerably  fair  specimens 
of  the  strong  feeling  of  abhorrence  which  prevails  on  this  subject 
among  the  middle  classes  of  society,  and  in  the  face  of  which  it  wiJlj 
be  utterly  impossible  for  the  Government  ever  again  to  venture  ott] 
/fcnpressraent,  without  being  met  by  a  firm  and  effective  resistance,     ji 
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IMPRESSMENT. 

Our  readers  will  see,  by  our  Parliamentary  Report,  that  the  question  of 
Impressment  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Thursday ;  and  that  House,  upon  a  division,  decided,  by  59  to  54,  that  it 
would  not  then  consider  the  question.  We  are  free  to  admit  that  at  the  close 
of  the  Session,  when  half  the  Membei-s  have  probably  left  town,  when  the 
Parliament  is  tired  of  itself,  and  the  whole  nation  is  tired  of  the  Parliament; 
the  time  is  not  suitable  to  consider  so  important  a  question.  The  justice 
which  is  due  to  the  seamen  ought  to  be  done  by  a  crowded  House  of  Com^ 
mons,  so  that  no  Minister,  under  the  pretence  of  the  subject  not  having  been 
amply  considered,  should  ask  the  House  to  rescind  its  vote,  as  was  done  in 
the  case  of  the  Malt  Tax.  It  is  neither  out  of  regard  to  the  House,  nor  out 
of  regard  to  the  pressing  duties  of  the  Ministers,  but  out  of  regard  to  the  sea-( 
men  themselves,  that  we  say  the  subject  ought  not  to  be  mooted,  except  at  a 
time  when  every  Representative  of  every  community  in  the  kingdom  may  be 
present  to  declare  whether  he  is  for  the  continuance  or  abolition  of  British 
Slavery.  But  for  that  consideration,  we  know  of  no  time  at  which  Impress-* 
ment  ought  not  to  engage  the  attention  of  Parliament ;  and  we  know  no  sub- 
ject, the  neglect  of  which  is  an  equal  reproach  to  the  Parliament  and  the 
nation.  Instead  of  complaining  that  it  should  now  be  discussed  with  a  view 
to  its  abolition,  we  complain  that  it  has  been  suffered  to  continue  so  long'. 
We  have  now  been  at  peace  for  eighteen  years — a  period  long  enough  to 
have  trained  up  a  whole  generation  of  sailors ;  and  if  the  Admiralty  have  not 
at  its  command  as  many  first-rate  sailors  as  would  suffice  on  any  emergency 
to  man  fifty  line-of-batlle  ships,  without  costing  the  country  one  additional 
sixpence,  the  fault  belongs  to  the  Admiralty :  and  the  crime,  if  ever  again 
impressment  should  be  had  recourse  to,  must  be  laid  at  its  door. 

The  expense,  we  believe,  which  has  been  incurred  during  the  peace  to  keep 
up  the  Marines — half  of  whom  are  always  on  shore,  and  who  are  at  best  only 
half  seamen — might  have  kept  up  an  equal,  or  rather  a  greater,  body  of  com- 
plete and  thoroughly  drilled  seamen,  who  might,  on  the  emergency  of  war,  be 
divided  amongst  treble  the  number  of  ships  they  man  in  peace,  and,  united 
to  landsmen  and  volunteers,  might  serve  to  equip  a  more  mighty  fleet  than 
any  other  Power  could,  in  an  equal  space  of  time,  send  to  sea.  We  shall  not 
dilate  upon  the  feasibilities  of  this  plan  :  we  hope  that  no  war  will  arise  to 
make  any  plan  necessary ;  we  only  mention  it  to  show  that  the  ingenuity  of 
man  has  not  yet  been  tasked  to  find  out  a  substitute  for  impressment,  and 
till  it  has — till  the  resources  of  art,  and  the  wealth  even  of  the  country  have 
been  exhausted — tlie  lumbering  sophistry  of  Sir  James  Graham,  and  the 
feeble  twaddle  of  Captain  Secretary  Elliott,  will  never  persuade  the  seamen 
that  they  ought  to  submit  to  impressment,  nor  justify  to  the  whole  nation  the 
recurrence  to  that  abominable  practice. 

When  Sir  James  Graham  says  tliat  impressment  is  necessary,  and  when  he- 
blames  Mr.  Buckingham  for  justifying  resistance  to  it,  let  us  ask  what  makes 
tlie  distinction  between  the  Catholic  tithe-payers  in  Ireland — whom  Sir  James 
prides  himself  so  much  on  having  relieved — and  the  seamen,  to  whom  he  will 
not  do  justice,  but  the  number  of  the  former,  which  gives  them  the  power  to 
frighten  the  King's  government  ?  This  lion-hearted  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, therefore,  concedes  to  fear  what  he  will  not  concede  to  justice  ;  and  he 
objects  to  resistance,  because  he  knows  resistance  would  compel  him  to  do 
right.  The  sailors,  therefore,  are  oppressed  because  they  are  too  few  and  too 
ill  organized  to  extort  justice  from  the  Government.  If  they  were  as  numerous 
as  the  Catholics,  and  as  pertinacious  as  the  Irish  lithe-payers.  Sir  James  and 
the  rest  of  the  Ministers  would  grant  their  prayers  to-morrow.  The  conduct 
of  Government  is  a  far  more  powerful  encouragement  for  the  sailors  to  resist 
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impressment  than  the  feeble  words  of  Mr.  Buckingliam.  The  Statesmen  who 
have  been  at  the  head  of  public  affairs  for  the  last  fifty  years  have  plainly  told 
them,  by  their  acts,  We  will  give  nothing  to  reason,  nothing  to  persuasion, 
nothing  to  justice ;  but  beat  us  in  Parliament,  threaten  us  in  the  country, 
and  we  will  give  up  the  Test  Act,  we  will  release  the  Catholics,  and  sacrifice 
even  our  boroughs.  The  Jews  and  the  sailors  being  few  and  powerless,  the 
Government,  with  all  the  baseness  of  cowardice,  continues  to  oppress  them. 

Every  one  knows  that  impressment  is  a  most  abominable  injustice.  It 
takes  four  guineas  a  month  from  a  man,  and  compels  him  to  work  for  two.  It 
forcibly  separates  him  from  his  family  and  friends,  abstracts  him  from  his 
home  and  his  children,  and  sends  him  to  die  in  battle,  or  in  a  pestilential 
climate,  far  from  all  he  loves,  and  from  all  who  are  attached  to  him.  It  drags  him 
too  away  like  a  felon,  and  shuts  him  up  in  a  floating  gaol.  It  forces  him 
from  under  the  protection  of  the  common  lavs^,  and  places  him  under  the  most 
severe  military  discipline.  On  shore,  or  in  the  merchant  vessel,  no  man  dare 
lift  his  hand  against  the  seaman  ;  in  the  King's  ship  he  may  be  flogged  with  a 
cat-'o-nine-tads,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Captain.  Impressment,  in  fact,  com- 
bines the  cruelties  of  the  Slave  Trade  and  of  Slavery.  It  is  odious  man- 
stealing,  and  flogging  to  extort  labour.  The  most  revolting  feature  in  it  is,  that 
it  is  practised  by  the  Government,  which  is  bound  to  protect  the  seamen 
against  all  such  outrages,  and  which  has  no  claim  to  their  allegiance  but  be- 
cause it  affords  that  protection.  Gross,  however,  as  is  the  injustice  of  this 
practice — remarkable  as  it  is  for  cruelty  in  a  civilized  country — incompatible 
as  it  is  with  the  duties  of  the  Government  and  with  the  allegiance  of  the  sea- 
men,— we  do  not  condemn  it  on  these  accounts  so  much  as  for  its  folly.  The 
object  proposed  by  it  is  to  obtain  men  for  our  fleet — the  effect  of  it  is  to  make 
our  whole  population,  seamen  and  all,  abhor  the  naval  service,  and  shun  it  as 
they  would  shun  death.  The  effect  of  Impressment  is  to  turn  the  hearts  of 
the  seamen  against  their  ungrateful  and  cruel  country,  and  to  make  them  turn 
their  arms  against  their  oppressors.  The  victories  of  the  Americans,  in  the 
last  war,  were  partly  obtained  by  English  seamen  ;  while  the  English  fleet 
was  manned  by  one-third  foreigners.  Another  object  proposed  by  Impress- 
ment is  to  save  expence  ;  but  no  more  extravagant  method  than  that  of  Im- 
pressment was  ever  invented  for  obtaining  seamen.  Mr.  Buckingham  said 
that  every  man  cost  the  country  600/.  We  believe  that  he  under-estimated 
the  expence.  When  the  cost  of  press-gangs,  guard-ships,  tenders,  marines, 
and  officers  to  keep  the  impressed  men  in  obedience,  and  when  the  expences 
of  the  whole  superstructure  of  this  system  of  coercion  are  all  considered,  with 
the  war  which  it  has  led  to — for  it  has  caused  one  disastrous  war — we  do  not 
believe  that  1,000/.  a  head  would  cover  the  cost  to  the  country  of  every  man 
obtained  by  Impressment. 

It  may  be,  as  Sir  James  Graham  says,  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  Minis- 
ters, because  it  saves  them  the  trouble  of  devising  something  better  ;  but  that 
it  is  convenient  or  necessary  either  for  the  500,000  seamen  and  their  families 
and  friends,  whom  it  insults  and  outrages,  or  that  it  is  convenient  and  neces- 
sary for  the  nation,  which  it  puts  to  an  enormous  expence,  we  deny.  Sir 
James  Graham  says  it  is  legal ;  we  admit  it.  But  legality  in  England  is  un- 
fortunately another  name  for  injustice,  and  Sir  James  could  not  have  said 
anything  m  its  praise  more  suspicious.  To  the  whole  community  the  practice 
is  most  injurious,  and  it  is  only  necessaiy,  if  the  convenience  of  men  in  offrce 
is  to  be  consulted  in  preference  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  To  insult  and 
ill  treat  a  large  portion  of  the  people  at  the  very  moment  when  their  services 
are  most  wanted,  seems  to  us  like  a  foolish  man  cutting  off  hi«  own  right  hand. 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  laughed  at  for  talking  of  employing  the  people  in 
making  holes  and  filling  them  up  ;  but  his  plan  was  wisdom  compared  to  the 
practice  of  making  war  on  one  part  of  the  people  to  defend  the  whole.  All 
the  statements  made  about  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  seamen  at  the  breaking 
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out  of  a  war,  we  consider  to  be  mere  idle  babble,  the  coinaee  of  fools'  brains. 
But  even  if  the  danger  were  as  great  as  they  conceive,  if  the  country  was  in 
peril,  if  the  enemy  were  upon  us,  we  should  say,  Let  the  danger  be  shared 
by  the  whole  community — and  let  us  not  commit  the  injustice  of  makirg  the 
seamen  only  the  sufferers  and  the  victims. — Life  in  London. 


THE  OFFICIAL  CONFESSION  OF  TYRANNY  AND   PLUNDER 
BY  THE  WHIGS. 

The  people  of  England  are  very  much  in  the  position  of  the  ass  in  the 
fable.  They  must  carry  the  panniers,  and  they  feel  it  a  matter  of  indifference 
by  whom  they  are  driven ;  for  experience  has  taught  them,  that,  whoever  may 
be  their  masters,  their  burthen  is  always  laid  on  to  the  very  utmost  that  they 
can  bear.  Government  in  this  country  has  ever  been  "  an  ownership  of  the 
people"  —  the  booty  of  a  triumphant  faction,  distinct  from  principle,  and 
whichever  party  becomes  dominant,  the  people  are  equally  deluded,  insulted, 
plundered  and  trampled  upon — the  difference  is  fractional.  Whatever  diver- 
sities of  feeling,  or  shades  of  opinion  there  may  be  on  almost  every  subject, 
there  is  one,  at  least,  upon  which  all  men  must  agree.  A  dissent  from  the 
popular  view  of  this  case,  implies  a  mind  perverse  to  disease,  or  a  heart  incu- 
rably vicious.  Our  allusion  is  to  the  impressment  of  seamen — a  system  of 
more  atrocious  villany  than  civilized  man  could  conceive,  had  not  the  prac- 
tice been  transmitted  from  a  state  of  fraud  and  savage  violence — the  triumph 
of  brute  force  and  ferocious  cruelty  under  the  name  of  Government.  We 
apologise  for  using  the  term  "  atrocious  villany ^^^  it  conveys  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  crime ;  but  language  has  yet  invented  no  phrase  adequate  to  express  any 
commensurate  idea  of  its  horrible  and  complicated  guilt. 

What  is  Impressment  ?  We  seek  a  war ;  or  vvar  is  thrust  upon  us,  delibe- 
rately or  suddenly.  Government  has  little  inducement  to  avoid  the  war,  or 
to  provide  for  the  crisis,  for  the  King  can  issue  his  proclamation  at  sun-set, 
and  bands  of  armed  ruffians,  at  the  dead  of  night,  may  tear  every  seaman,  aye, 
and  landsman  at  a  sea-port,  from  his  wife  and  children,  hurry  him  to  a  distant 
clime,  and  keep  him  imprisoned,  subjecting  him  to  the  daily  scourge  for 
many  years,  and  this  for  not  one  quarter  of  the  pay  which  his  honest  industry 
was  wont  to  earn  for  his  wife  and  family.  The  Government  does  not  say  to 
the  seaman  "  We  will  give  you  the  full  market  price  of  your  industry ;"  it  does 
not  hear  the  seamen  reply,  "The  merchant  pays  us  well,  treats  us  well,  carries 
lis  to  one  specified  port,  keeps  us  but  for  a  term  agreed  upon,  and  brings  us 
back  to  our  own  port  to  the  joyful  embraces  of  our  families;" — but  the  Go- 
vernment at  once  says,  "  VVe  will  seize  you  by  brute  force;  send  gangs 
among  you,  armed  with  bludgeons  and  cutlasses;  ship  you  to  distant  parts  of 
the  world  at  haphazard;  you  shall  not  have  time  to  take  a  farewell  of  a  single 
friend  ;  you  shall  never  set  foot  on  shore  for  the  years  we  impress  you  ;  your 
pay  shall  not  be  more  than  one-sixth  of  what  you  can  earn  in  your  free  and 
happy  merchant  service.  If  you  desert,  we  will  scourge  the  flesh  from  your 
bones,  and  if  you  carry  your  objections  to  the  extent  of  what  a  mock  Court 
of  Justice,  composed  of  our  own  rank — to  the  exclusion  of  all  of  your  own 
class,  of  all  who  can  have  common  feeelings  for  you — may  call  mutiny,  we 
will  hang  you  like  a  set  of  dogs  at  the  yard-arm."  This  is  Impressment,  and 
there  are  fiends,  saucy,  malicious  fiends,  that  sport  with  it  as  a  joke ;  whilst 
Whig  statesmen  declare  it  a  sacred  part  of  the  Ring*s  prerogative — others  call 
it  a  necessary  evil,  and  all  exclaim,"  Do  not  write  or  speak  upon  it  so  as  to 
inflame  the  people."  Which  is  most  inflammatory  of  the  passions, — to  tear 
poor  honest  and  industrious  men  from  their  peaceful  callings  and  happy 
homes  by  midnight  gangs  of  armed  ruffians,  or  to  designate  the  foul  villany  m 
the  s.trongesi  language  that  the  human  organs  can  utter  ?  . 
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The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir  James  Graham,  a  whig — a  reformer 
in  the  year  1833 — defends  this  system.  His  arguments  are  of  two  classes;  the 
first,  a  compound  of  the  grossest  ignorance  and  stupidity ;  the  second,  of  a 
nature  too  cruel  and  unjust  for  a  journal  to  stigmatize  in  adequate  language 
First,  he  defends  this  system  because  it  is  as  old  as  Richard  II. — a  foolishj 
tyrannical  savage — a  deposed  and  murdered  King  of  about  five  centuries  ago. 
At  that  period,  our  ships  were  mere  cockle-boats ;  they  never  ventured  beyond 
the  Channel  or  Bay  of  Biscay — they  were  never  absent  but  for  a  few  days  or 
weeks — they  were  manned  with  fighiing-men,  not  mariners,  and  were  supplied 
in  certain  numbers  with  certain  crews,  victualled  for  a  certain  period,  on  a 
feudal  principle,  by  the  Cinque  Ports,  for  the  King's  service,  in  return  for  the 
charters  of  Corporate  immunities.  Tlie  reign  of  this  poor  wretch  was  distin- 
guished by  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion,  and  by  other  commotions  arising  from  the 
horrible  treatment  of  the  people,  amongst  which  was  Impressment.  If  Im- 
pressment were  necessary  then,  does  it  follow  that  it  is  necessary  in  the  pi'e- 
sent  state  of  the  country,  differing  in  population,  wealth,  industry,  habits, 
religion,  morals,  finance,  government,  intelligence,  rights,  and  in  every  thing, 
far  more  than  we  differ  from  the  wandering  Arabs  or  Tartars?  We  are  in  a 
dilemma  between  the  extreme  stupidity  and  brutal  ignorance  of  the  analogy 
and  inference,  and  the  horrible  cruelty  and  injustice  fcr  which  they  were  re- 
sorted to.  Sir  James  then  defends  the  practice  as  a  part  of  the  prerogative 
and  common  law.  Let  the  people  be  assured  that  neither  Judge  nor  States- 
man ever  mentions  "  prerogative  and  common  law ''  in  a  case  between  them 
and  the  Crown,  or  Government,  without  the  claims  and  practices  of  the  latter 
being  too  vile  to  be  defended  on  their  merits. 

Then  Sir  James  resorts  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  whose  argu- 
ments on  the  subject  suited  his  age  and  calling,  but  they  would  now  disgrace 
a  prize-fighter  fresh  from  the  collieries.  When  did  the  Judges  hesitate  to. 
decide  any  thing  in  favour  of  the  Crown  and  against  the  people  I  The  higher 
Courts  at  Westminster-Hall  have  ever  been  on  the  side  of  arbitrary  power — 
mere  Star-chambers,  when  Juries  have  not  protected  the  people.  Judges  are 
educated  in  a  profession  in  which  free  principles  are  certain  ruin  :  whilst 
titles,  places,  pensions,  sinecures,  reversions,  and  State  provisions,  for  kith  and 
kin,  are  showered  in  irresistible  profusion  as  the  rewards  of  despotic  natures. 
Lord  Chancellor  North  confesses  that  the  Judges  burnt  and  hung  persons  whom 
they  knew  to  be  innocent — aye,  and  hung  and  burnt  alive  scores  of  men  and, 
women  upon  evidence  which  they  knew  to  be  perjured,  and  upon  charges  whiqli, 
they  knew  to  be  impossible,  and  all  to  please  the  King  and  ministers.  Even  in 
theseenlightened  days,  a  Judge  amongst  us,  one  of  the  mostliberal  and  upright  we 
have  had  for  a  century — Sir  Thomas  Denman — has  confessed  that,  in  compli- 
ance with  a  set  of  bigots,  he  passed  sentences  so  cruel  and  unjust  upon  mea 
for  merely  exercising  the  inherent  right  of  free  discussion,  that  he  was  scarcely 
happy  till  their  imprisonment  expired.  Away,  then,  with  Sir  James  Graham  s 
guilty  authority  for  this  cruel  practice.  What  king  or  statesman  ever  lacked 
a  dozen  judges  to  support  any  doctrines,  or  to  justify  any  practices?  Neces- 
sity is  always  the  villain's  plea.  There  never  can  be  a  necessity  for  crime — a 
crime  can  never  be  single — it  requires  a  series  of  crimes,  ascending  in  atrocity, 
to  support  it.  Thus  the  consequence  of  Impressment  was  such  a  mass  of 
cruelty,  of  horrible  fraud  and  oppression  throughout  the  navy,  that  more  than 
five  hundred  of  the  best  seamen  that  Old  England  ever  saw,  were  hung,  like 
dogs,  at  the  yard-ai-m,  in  a  few  years,  for  mutiny — many  for  asking  for  relief, 
in  a  spirit  so  temperate,  so  just,  so  humble,  so  submissive  to  the  law,  so  affec- 
tionate to  the  King,  so  patriotic  to  the  country,  so  scrupulous  as  to  the  rights 
of  property  and  of  person,  that  their  oficers  liave  since  held  them  up  as  the 
finest  specimens  of  genuine  virtue  under  the  severest  trials.  Abuses  nev^' 
can  be  defended  but  by  a  resort  to  prejudices  and  to  falsehood. 

We  have  done  with  Sir  James  Graliam's  prerogative,  common  law,  Rif 
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chard  II.,  and  Judge  Foster;  now  let  us  come  to  his  Trxjths.  Jle 
says   he  does  not  believe  that  landsmen  were  ever  pressed.     It  is  utterly 

impossible  for  him  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  they  have  been 
pressed  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  over  and  over  again.  This 
assertion  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  Captain  Elliot's  singular  declaration, 
that  he  never  knew  "  an  instance  of  a  discontented  pressed  man."  This 
Captain  Elliot,  the  son  of  an  old  hack  Pittite  placeman,  himself  a  double 
placeman  and  sinecurist,  here  asserts  what  outrages  human  nature,  and  is  im- 
possible. What!  kidnap  men,  tear  them  from  their  homes,  scourge  them 
like  slaves,  rob  them  by  short  wages,  and  never  find,  among  a  thousand,  a 
single  instance  of  discontent  ?  Oh  !  unparalleled  obtuseness  of  vision  f 
Let  the  constituents  of  this  officer  look  to  him  at  the  next  election.  Sir  E, 
Codrington  gave  these  assertions  a  direct  contradiction.  Sir  James  Graham 
says  that  a  seaman,  having  "  voluntarily  chosen  a  sea-faring  life,  impressment 
is  no  hardship — it  is  merely  a  change  of  masters."  Let  him  apply  the  doc- 
trine generally.  If  it  is  just  for  the  poor  seaman,  it  is  just  for  other  trades 
and  callings.  Let  Sir  James  send  powerful  gangs  of  the  police,  with  side- 
arms,  into  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Manchester,  and  among  the  humble  abodes 
of  workmen  in  all  towns,  and  among  the  workmen  in  the  mining  districts. 
Let  him  seize  them  at  midnight  in  their  beds,  and  ship  them  off  to  colonies, 
saying,  "  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  send  miners,  weavers,  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  and  craftsmen  of  every  description,  for  the  improvement  of  our 
naturally  rich  colonies;  I  do  not  make  you  change  your  trades,  you  have  all 
chosen  these  trades  voluntarily,  and  all  I  do  is  merely  to  make  you  change 
your  masters.''  "  A  mere  change  of  masters,"  Sir  James !  What,  are  not  the 
rate  of  wages,  the  flogging,  the  hanging,  the  locality  of  employment,  the  distant, 
uncertain,  and,  perhaps,  impossible  return  to  the  once  oft-frequented  home, 
the  difference  between  peaceful  trade  and  fighting — are  not  all  these  some- 
thing different  from  "  a  mere  change  of  masters  ?"  Sir  James  Graham's  trade 
is  that  of  a  placeman.  Let  the  King  seize  him  at  midnight,  and  send  him  off 
at  day-break  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  with  the  knout  hanging  over  him, 
saying,  "  You  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  Russian  Court — a  Siberian  go^ 
vernor  cut  out  by  nature,"  and  it  is  '  only  a  change  of  masters.* 

Sir  James  argues,  that  our  insular  situation  renders  our  navy  our  natural,' 
cheap,  and  constitutional  arm  of  defence.  For  this  very  reason  we  ought  ta 
purify  it  from  the  horrible  practice  of  Impressment.  But  the  very  facility  of 
impressing  men  has  ever  made  us  neglect  the  navy,  rendering  it  secondary  t<f 
the  army.  The  pride  of  military  trappings,  the  advantage  of  a  coercive  force 
against  the  people  always  at  hand,  the  pomp  of  a  court,  the  sympathy  with  the 
despotic  governments  of  the  continent,  have  always  made  our  kings  despise 
the  navy,  in  a  desire  to  become  military  sovereigns.  Look  only  at  the  annual 
estimates  for  a  proof  of  these  facts.  Men  never  will  be  industrious  whilst 
they  can  get  wealth  by  plunder,  and  the  naval  service  never  can  be  but  a 
scene  of  abuse  and  tyranny  in  time  of  war,  whilst  seamen  can  be  procurei 
otherwise  than  by  good  treatment  and  fair  wages.  So  slow  is  improvement  in 
our  navy,  owing  to  the  still  existing  practice  of  Impressment,  that  Sir  James 
acknowledges,  that  within  these  two  years  corporal  punishment  was  so  exces- 
sive that,  upon  the  interference  of  the  Admiralty,  it  has  been  reduced  within 
this  short  period  "  by  one-third^  He  moreover  acknowledges  that  it  is  only 
within  two  years  that  seamen  have  been  relieved  from  an  imposition  upon 
pursers'  slops  to  the  extent  of  £60,000  a- year.  Tyranny  is  always  a  thief  as 
well  as  a  tormentor.  But  the  member  for  Sheffield  declared  that  the  seamen 
of  England  would  resist,  by  force,  the  recurrence  to  general  press- warrants  ^ 
and  Sir  James  replied,  with  axjuotation  from  Jimiiis,  that  the  power  of  resist- 
ing Government  by  force  was  "  a  topic  which  ought  to  be  never  absent  from 
the  minds  of  the  rulers,  and  never  or  seldom  brought  before  those  who  ace 
governed." 
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This  unsound,  but  specious  maxim,  received  a  sort  of  Turkish  cheer  from  the 
House.  We  can  tell  Sir  James  that  rulers  never  yet  thought  of  this  force, 
until  a  repetition  of  their  unbearable  crimes  and  follies  induced  the  people  to 
threaten  a  resort  to  it.  Of  all  patient  animals,  a  public  are  the  most  patient, 
and  there  can  be  no  danger  of  preaching  force  to  them. 

We  thoroughly  agree  with  the  member  for  Sheffield,  and  if  our  rulers  will 
not  abolish  this  horrible  complication  of  every  atrocious  crime,  called  Impress- 
ment, from  motives  of  justice  and  humanity,  we  cordially  hope  that  the  sea- 
men of  England  will  resist  it  by  Force  ;  and  we  hope,  and  firmly  believe, 
that  they  will  use  their  force  with  the  same  manly  forbearance  and  honourable 
discretion,  with  the  same  courage,  fortitude,  and  magnanimity,  and  with  the 
same  justice  and  respectful  deference  to  the  rights  of  those  above  them,  as 
well  as  with  the  same  humanity  to  all  beneath  them,  and  the  same  mercy  and 
even  protection  to  their  oppressors,  which  have  rendered  the  mutiny  at  Spit- 
head  one  of  the  most  exalted   instances  of  virtue  and  intelligence  among 
humble  men  that  the  page  of  history  can  present    for  the  elevation  of  the 
human  character.     In  saying  this,  we  know  that  we  carry  the  religious  prin- 
ciples, the  moral  feelin<:s,  the  humane  sympathies,  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
country  with  us.     No  king  or  minister  dare  to  issue  a  general  press-warrant  in 
these  enlightened  times.     Sir  James  Graham  says  that  the  liberties  of  the 
people  have  no  better  or  other  foundation  than  the  common  law  which  autho- 
rises Impressment.     What  he  may  say  as  an  individual  may  chiefly  concern 
his  constituents  of  East  Cumberland ;  and  drugged  as  the  hinds,  and  seduced 
and  coerced  as  the  better  men  of  that  county  have  been  by  the  Tory  Eowthers, 
they  never  can  be  so  indifferent  to  liberty  as  to  return  such  a  man  as  their  repre- 
sentative at  any  future  election.     But  Sir  James  is  a  Privy  Councillor  of  the  j; 
King,  the  head  of  almost  the  principal  department  of  the  State,  and,  on  this^j 
occasion,  the  organ  of  the  Whig  Government.     When,  in  these  capacities,  he 
pronounces,  under  his  oaths  of  Parliament,  that  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  j 
rest  on  no  other  or  better  foundation  than  the  judge-made,  court-made  com-  , 
mon  law  which  authorises   Impressment,  we  are  bound  to  save  him  from    , 
public  odium,  only  on  the  plea  of  his  ignorance,  and  of  the  un-English  spirit 
inseparable   from  those  universities  of   clerical  corruption  from  which  our  ^ 
gentry  derive  what  they  call  their  education. 

However,  there  was  "the  still,  low  voice"  of  the  prophet  heard  in  the  H 
House.     The  ministers,  with  every  artifice,  could  obtain  a  majority  of  only  >| 
FIVE. — Impressment  is  abolished — and,  oh!  how  mortifying  is  defeat) 
in   a  struggle  to   retain   the  last  grasp   of  the  privilege   to   be  cruel   and 
unjust.      Pride  bites  the  dust,  when  our  hinds  and  serving-men  deem  us  | 
too  weak  or  wicked  to  be  supported  any  longer.     The  "  false  thanes"  flew 
from  the  Treasury  and  Admiralty  distributors  of  "the  loaves   and  fishes."^, 
Lord  Althorp  begins  to  find  a  truth  in  what  he  once  uttered  as  a  truth,  "The 
day  for  governing  by  patronage  is  gone  by  for  ever."     The  people  of  England, '] 
however,  in  this  debate,  have  an  illustration  of  the  one  great  absorbmg  idea  ^ 
that  never  leaves  the  public  mind — that  never  weakens  in  the  public  heart — -^ 
the  Whigs  are  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  they  are  but  Tories  in  disguise — ^^ 
and  infinitely  more  pernicious  than  the  Tories,  as  they  prolong,  by  temporising,  ,,^ 
all  the  abuses  that  the  Tories  would  abolish  by  exciting  a  reaction.     The  ' 
Whigs  have  not  a  particle  in  common  with  the  people — they  are  the  creatures 
of  the  Wal  pole  and  Rockingham  schools.    Jesuits  in  theory  and  ravenous' 
wolves  in  practice — identified  with  the  hierarchy  in  every  vice,  and  paltering* 
with  the  people  in  a  double  sense,  merely  to  do  by  cunning  what  the  Toriei  i'] 
did  by  Prerogative.     Sir  James  Graham  has  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Whig 
party.     His  Impressment,  Prerogative,  Common  Law,  Richard  II., 
and  Liberties  of  Englishmen,  are  letters  of  adamant  which  will  go  down 
with  us  to  the  grave ! —  Weeklj/  Dispatch. 
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IMPRESSMENT  FOR  POOR   SAILORS,  AND  SINECURES  FOR 
ARISTOCRATS. 

The  State  requires  a  certain  service — it  will  not  pay  the  price  that  would 
procure  the  service,  and  therefore  seizes  it.  This  ivS  Impressment,  and  Im- 
pressment the  Whig  Ministry  defends!  When  will  they  exhaust  their  dis- 
graces ?  When  will  they  cease  to  shock  men's  minds  with  fresh  instances  of 
apostacy  ?  And  yet  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word  they  are  not  apostates. 
The  opinions  they  professed,  in  opposition,  were  probably  taken  up  like  the 
contrary  opinions  they  now  hold  with  office,  merely  to  serve  a  purpose.  They 
cannot  have  had  any  convictions — any  faith  in  the  doctrines  they  preached 
and  pressed  home  against  their  opponents.  Opinions  have  been  but  the 
counters  of  their  game. 

Upon  Mr.  Tennyson's  motion  for  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliament, 
Lord  Althorp  appealed  to  tiie  House  whether  a  question  so  important  should 
be  introduced  on  the  23d  of  July.  The  House  simpered  and  applauded; 
the  public  saw  as  much  coxcombry  as  folly  in  the  plea.  The  implication  of 
Lord  Althorp  was,  that  nothing  was  so  important  as  the  recreation  of  Mem- 
bers, and  that  no  measure  of  benefit  to  the  nation  could  be  allowei  to  clash 
with  tiieir  pleasures.  To  a  dull  man,  a  man  duller  than  Lord  Althorp,  it, 
liowever,  doubtless  appeared  that  this  was  an  argument  for  every  day  of 
the  year — an  argument  which  could  be  taken  out  of  the  Almanack  for 
every  current  occasion;  and,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Buckingham's  motion 
against  Impressment,  Sir  James  Graham  rose  and  triumphantly  observed  it 
was  the  15th  of  August !  We  should  like  to  know  how  Lord  Althorp  relishes 
this  plagiary  of  his  peculiar  logic.  Arms  of  this  kind  hardly  permit  of 
frequent  use ;  the  ridicule  of  quoting  the  day  of  the  month  in  objection  to 
every  motion  would  be  overwhelming,  though  certainly  there  is  this  to  be  said 
for  the  practice,  that  it  shows  that  Ministers  know  sofnething,  which,  but  for 
such  homely  evidence,  might  be  doubtful. 

Sir  James  Graham  not  only  said  that  it  was  the  15th  of  August,  he  also 
observed  tiiat  Mr.  Buckingham  had  made  a  long  speech,  though  he  advocated 
brevity,  and  promised  that  he.  Sir  James,  would  rather  conform  to  the  theory 
than  imitate  the  practice  of  the  honourable  member ;  and  after  all  this  brilliant 
persiflage  he  made,  as  might  be  expected,  a  longer  speech ;  but  the  length  was 
the  least  objectionable  part  of  the  matter.  The  speech  is  such  a  speech  as 
Croker  would  have  made  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  only  wants  his 
wit  and  dexterity.  Observe  how  gracefully  and  becomingly  this  passage 
proceeds  from  a  Whig, — a  professed  Reforming  Minister: — • 

'He  could  not,  with  all  his  attention,  make  out  the  honourable  gentleman's  ; 
motive  for  his  motion  so  late  in  the  Session.  Thei/  had  not  as  yet  got  Annual 
Parliaments,  when  every  member,  on  returning  to  the  hustings,  would  be 
obliged  to  give  an  account  of  his  recent  conduct  in  Parliament,  and  when  he 
might  be  able  to  justify  that  conduct  by  pointing  out  the  popular  motions  he 
had  lately  originated.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  on  that  ground,  nor  for 
that  reason,  that  the  honourable  gentleman  had  thought  fit  to  bring  forward,,:: 
almost  at  the  end  of  the  Session,  the  present  popular  motion.' 

Quantum  mututus !  Is  this  Hector  the  same  Hector  whose  talk  was 
"What  will  they  say  at  Cockermouth ?"  Who  pledged  himself  that  he 
would  regulate  his  Parliamentary  conduct  in  every  particular  by  the  elevating 
question,  "What  will  they  say  at  Cockermouth?"  He  was  then,  not  for 
annual  accountability,  but  for  accountability  at  every  hour,  at  eveiy  moment. 
He  carried  the  borough  in  his  breast,  and  was  but  the  mouth  of  Cockermouth, 
to  speak  and  vote  according  to  his  instinct  of  its  talk.  And  now,  no  longer  of 
Cockermouth,  he  sneers  at  Annual  Parliaments,  "  When  members  would  b6 
obliged  to  give  account  of  their  stewardships,  and  justify  ;»their  conduct  by 
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pointing  out  popular  motions  they  had  originated.'^  All  Cockermouth  has 
gone  out  of  him  since  the  salary  of  office  has  come  into  him.  Yet  when  we 
have  short  Parliaments,  we  shall  again  see  Sir  J.  Graham  a  man  for  Cocker- 
mouth.  He  will  find  short  reckonings  good,  when  short  reckonings  are 
compelled,  and  once  again  profess  no  rule  of  conduct  but  what  they  say  at 
Cockermouth.  Well  it  is  that  he  does  not  now  represent  Cockermouth,  for 
such  niasiere  and  inconsequent  talk  as  came  from  his  lips  could  find  no  assent 
any  where  but  on  the  Treasury  benches.     Take  this  as  a  specimen  : — • 

*  The  honourable  gentleman  contended  that  Impressment  was  unjust  and 
cruel,  because  it  was  partial,  and  fell  on  seafaring  men  only.  Now  he  took 
the  very  converse  of  that  proposition,  and  maintained  that  it  was  right  that 
Impressment  should  be  confined  to  seafaring  persons,  since,  if  it  fell  on  all 
the  other  classes  of  the  community,  it  would  be  highly  cruel  and  unjust,' 

It  is  right  that  Impressment  should  be  confined  to  seafaring  people,  since, 
if  it  fell  on  others  it  would  be  wrong !  That  is  the  substance ;  and  the 
utterer  of  this  gabble  mistakes  it  for  reasoning.  What  he  means  to  say  may 
be  true  or  not;  but  this  method  of  proving  the  truth  is  idiotic.  At  best,  it 
only  approaches  the  child's  logic — "  It  is,  because  it  is."  So,  in  more  words, 
Sir  James  argues.  Impressment  of  sailors,  exclusively,  is  right,  because  Im- 
pressment of  any  but  sailors  would  be  wrong. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington,  Whig  as  he  is,  made  a  forcible  speech  against  the 
iniquitous,  and,  as  iniquitous,  impolitic  practice,  concluding  with  a  galling 
stroke  at  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  provoked  by  his  boast  of  a  justice 
which  he  denies  when  claimed. 

In  disapproving  of  Impressment,  Sir  E.  Codrington  expresses  the  opinions 
of  the  most  intelligent  officers  of  the  navy ;  and  we  know  of  no  branch  of  the 
public  service  in  which  more  intelligence  is  to  be  found  than  in  the  navy. 

The  amended  motion  was  lost  by  five  votes,  and  thus  the  Ministers  have 
given  the  House  another  roll  in  the  dirt.  Mr.  Cobbett  stated  that  he  would 
have  voted  against  the  motion  in  its  original  shape,  as  it  seemed  to  take  away 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  Mr.  Cobbett  is  a  miracle  of  loyalty ;  we  ques- 
tion whether  any  other  human  being  breathing  cares  a  rush  for  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown  excepting,  of  course,  those  that  wield  it.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Cobbett  aspires  to  be  one  of  the  number,  and  would  find  favour  in  the  sight 
of  Royalty  by  stickling  for  its  privileges.  A  Radical  who  loves  monarchy 
with  all  its  prerogatives,  and  an  hereditary  legislature,  is  an  odd  compound. 
If  things  go  well  with  Mr.  Cobbett,  he  will  die  a  high  Church  and  State  man. 

After  the  debate  on  Impressment,  sinecures  came  under  discussion,  and 
then  Lord  Althorp  became  tenacious  of  "  vested  rights."  He  never  thought 
of  rights  while  he  was  discussing  the  fitness  of  seizing  upon  the  sailor, 
and  compelling  his  unwilling  service  because  his  skill  was  wanted,  and 
the  State  would  not  pay  his  price  for  it.  To  take  away  a  pension  from 
a  person  who  had  rendered  no  service  for  the  reward  was  an  infringement 
on  vested  rights  which  Lord  Althorp  could  not  contemplate,  but  he  saw  no 
'Violation  of  rights  in  robbing  a  poor  sailor  of  his  liberty,  giving  him  less  wages 
for  his  labour  (with  the  addition  of  the  dangers  of  war)  than  he  could  earn 
in  another  service.  With  respect  to  the  reduction  cf  sinecures,  the  honest 
Lord  thought  the  "  advantages  to  be  derived  were  not  commensurate  with 
the  evil  and  injustice  which  would  be  done  to  individuals."  He  did  not 
think  in  this  way  of  Impressment.  When  defending  that  practice,  the 
evil  and  injuries  to  individuals  were  not  of  an  amount  or  a  moment  to 
be  considered,  iet  us  imagine  in  one  scene  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  deprived  of 
a  thousand  a-year,  and  the  superfluous  luxuries  thereof,  but  still  the  wife 
of  an  affluent  and  pensioned  person  :  in  the  other,  a  sailor  felled  with  a 
blow  on  the  head,   and  carried   on   board  a  ship  for  an  indefinite  foreign 
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service,  leaving  those  who  are  dear,  destitute  of  the  aid  his  free  industry 
had  afforded  them.  Which  set  of  circumstances  has  most  evil  and  injustice 
to  the  individual  /  We  have  seen  a  sailor  after  years  of  forced  service  on  his 
way  home  with  his  wages  in  his  pocket,  (his  ship  having  been  paid  off,)  full 
of  joyous  expectations,  and  within  half-a-dozen  miles  of  the  port  to  which  the 
packet  was  bound,  a  round  shot  has  come  booming  over  the  vessel  and  brought 
her  to,  a  boat  has  come  on  board,  a  search  been  made,  and  the  image  of 
despair  bundled  into  it  after  his  little  packages  made  up  for  home.  Away 
the  boat  has  shoved  from  the  side,  and  the  dull  eye  of  the  man  has  gazed 
npon  the  parting  with  all  his  nearly  realized  hopes,  as  the  vessel  has  continued 
her  course.  Would  the  distress  of  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  deprived  of  her  pension, 
be  like  this  distress  ? 

These  are  scenes  of  every  day  in  time  of  war;  but  no  frequency  can  make 
them  less  piteous.  The  disappointment  is  not  the  merely  sordid  disappoint- 
ment with  which  such  refined  sympathy  is  felt  in  the  case  of  sinecurists.  It 
is  generally  the  disappointment  of  feelings  which  we  most  respect  and  desire 
to  cherish. 

When  the  extravagancies  of  the  church  are  assailed,  we  are  told  that  the 
temptation  of  large  rewards  must  be  offered,  or  qualified  persons  will  not  be 
induced  to  enter  into  the  service  of  religion.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
let  it  never  be  forgotten,  stated  that  Bishopricks  of  £4,500  a-year  were  the 
lowest  that  would  consist  with  the  attraction  of  proper  persons  to  the  holy 
profession.  Without  this  quantity  of  gold  lace,  the  cloth,  he  argued,  would 
not  be  worn  by  gentlemen.  Why  have  poor  sailors  none  of  the  benefits  of 
this  course  of  reasoning  ?  Better  wages  would  offer  the  necessary  temptation 
to  service  in  the  royal  navy;  but  it  is  as  easy  to  knock  the  poor  fellows  down 
and  force  their  labour  from  them  at  low  wages,  and  then  there  is  so  much 
more  public  money  disposable  for  pensions  and  sinecures.  The  expenditure 
for  the  real  services  is  always  niggardly  and  grudged.  This  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  charges  for  the  useless;  those  that  worked  must  be 
pinched,  that  the  idle  may  enjoy  the  more. — Examiner, 


SUPPLEMENTARY  TESTIMONY  RECEIVED  FROM  VARIOUS 
QUARTERS. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  the  letters,  papers,  and  other 
proofs  that  we  have  received,  of  the  general  sympathy  of  persons  re- 
siding in  the  most  opposite  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  our  abhorrence  of 
the  cruelties  of  Impressment ;  so  that  when  the  Committee,  for  which 
it  is  our  intention  to  move  early  in  the  next  session,  shall  be  obtained, 
we  doubt  not  but  that  such  a  body  of  evidence  will  be  collected  as  will 
both  astonish  and  shame  the  House  of  Commons  at  having  permitted 
the  system  to  endure  so  long;  and  when  the  feeble  efforts  of  Sir 
James  Graham  and  Lord  Althorp  to  stem  the  torrent  of  public  opinion 
on  the  subject,  will  only  shew  the  impotence  of  rank  and  station  when 
opposed  to  reason  and  truth. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  referring  to  a  former  speech  of 
Lord  Althoi-p's,  as  a  member  of  the  Opposition  in  1825,  when,  on 
the  16th  of  May,  in  that  year,  he  selected  the  moment  of  the  House 
going  into  Committee  on  the  Navy  Estimates,  to  bring  forward  his 
views  respecting  Impressment.  On  that  occasion,  Sir  Joseph  Yorke 
taunted  the  noble  lord  with  having  "  chosen  a  singular  time  and  op- 
portunity for  introducing  the  subject  when  the  House  was  gone  into 
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Committee  on  tlie  Navy  Estimates/'  though  the  gallant  Admiral  ad- 
mitted that  "  many  modes  might  be  devised  to  mitigate  or  do  away 
with  a  vast  deal  of  the  horrors,  so  forcibly  and  ably  described/' 
Lord  Althorp,  though  then,  as  well  as  now,  an  advocate  for  not  touch- 
ing the  King's  prerogative  in  this  particular,  used  these  words — 

*  Sir, — I  next  wish  to  point  out  some  of  the  evils  connected  with  the  prac- 
tice of  Impressment.  In  the  first  place  I  reckon  as  an  evil,  the  interference 
with  the  personal  liberty  of  the  seaman  (who,  at  the  time  of  Impressment,  was 
pel  haps  serving  on  board  a  merchant  vessel)  and  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
deprived  of  his  right  to  clioose  the  nature  of  his  enr.ployment.  But  this  is  an 
evil  which,  as  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  system,  I  fear  it  is  impossible  to  get 
rid  of.  Another  evil  is,  that  seamen  who,  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  hap- 
pen not  to  be  on  board  ships  in  the  merchant  service,  are  obliged  to  hide 
themselves  (as  if  they  had  committed  crimes  and  offences  against  the  law)  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  Impressment.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  a  class 
of  men,  on  whom  our  greatness,  as  a  country,  chiefly  depends,  should  be 
placed  in  as  great  difficulties  as  criminals,  and  obliged  to  conceal  themselves 
in  the  best  manner  they  can.  Again — and  this  is  no  trifling  or  inconsiderable 
evil — our  seamen  on  board  ships  (having  been  compelled  to  serve)  are 
obliged  to  be  watched  in  order  to  be  retained  in  the  service  into  which  they 
have  been  forced  to  enter.  They  seldom  or  never  can  obtain  leave  of  absence, 
and,  at  times,  during  the  late  war,  the  indulgence  was  prohibited  altogether; 
it  being,  doubtless,  apprehended,  that  if  the  men  received  leave  of  absence 
they  would  desert.  If  a  boat  came  on  shore,  it  was  necessary  to  watch  the 
sailors,  lest  they  should  abscond.  These  circumstances,  which  are  very  dis- 
advantageous, may  be  removed  in  a  considerable  degree.' 

Besides  the  papers  we  have  quoted  in  a  preceding  page,  we  may 
mention  the  Liberator,  and  BelPs  Weekly  Messenger,  among  the 
London  ones — and  almost  every  paper  we  have  yet  seen  among  the 
country  ones — as  espousing  our  views,  more  especially  the  Hampshire 
Telegraph,  published  at  Portsmouth,  the  oldest  and  most  widely  circu- 
lated naval  paper  in  the  kingdom,  and  read  by  almost  every  officer  in 
His  Majesty's  Fleet ;  and  the  Sheffield  Iris,  a  paper  published  in  the  very 
heart  of  England,  in  the  large  and  populous  county  of  York — remote 
from  any  sea-port  town,  though  extensively  circulated  and  read  in  the 
thickly  peopled  district  of  which  it  is  the  centre: — to  which  we  might 
add  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  we  shall  not  fail 
to  make  the  proper  use  when  the  next  session  arrives. 


POSTCRIPT. 

The  extreme  length  to  which  the  Debate  and  the  Articles  on  the  subject  of 
Impressment  have  extended,  has  obliged  us  to  defer  many  topics  on  which  ive 
had  prepared  our  comments,  to  a  future  Ninnber.  As,  ho^v ever,  the  Parlia- 
mentary Proceedings  are  now  chiefly  the  mere  passing  through  their  last  stages 
the  various  Bills  already  discussed  and  cowmented  on  in  our  pages,  we 
can  the  more  readily  rely  on  the  indulgence  of  our  readers, for  deferring  them 
till  our  next  Publication,  when  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  complete  winding 
up  of  the  Session,  which  by  thai  time  will  probably  be  brought  to  a  close,  and 
so  terminate  our  Third  Volume  with  the  completion  of  our  Sessional  labourSj 
in  order  to  begin  the  New  Monthly  Series  with  a  new  No.  1. — of  which,  how- 
erer,  due  notice  will  be  given  in  our  next. 


G.  Cowie,  Printer,  13,  ^'ewcastle-street,  Strand. 
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PRUSSIAN  TARIFF.— FORGERIES.— SINECURES.— TITHES. 


We  promised  in  our  last,  to  give,  if  possible,  the  winding-up  of  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament:  and  although  at  the  moment  of  our 
writing  this,  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  two  Houses  will  formally 
adjourn  before  our  present  Number  is  published,  yet,  as  far  as  the 
public  business  is  concerned,  the  Session  of  Parliament  is  virtually  at 
an  end.  It  will  be  our  aim,  therefore,  in  this  Number,  to  work  up 
all  the  arrears,  which  the  length  of  the  Debate  and  the  articles  on  the 
Evils  of  Impressment  left  on  our  hands ; — beginning  at  the  point  at 
which  we  left  off,  and  proceeding,  in  regular  order  of  succession,  from 
thence  to  the  end. 

On  Thursday,  Aug.  15,  after  the  question  of  Impressment  had  been 
disposed  of,  the  several  topics  that  were  debated,  were  those  of  the 
Prussian  Tariff — the  Forgeries  of  Bank  of  England  Notes — the  Abcf- 
lition  of  Sinecures — and  the  number  of  Tithe  Prosecutions, — on  each 
of  which  we  will  offer  a  few  observations. 

Mr.  Robinson,  who  brought  forward  the  question  respecting  the 
Prussian  Tariff,  complained  of  the  conduct  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, for  not  confining  its  own  commercial  restrictions  to  its  own 
dominions,  but  endeavouring  to  embrace  the  States  of  Germany  within 
its  code,  and  thus  greatly  impeding  the  admission  into  those  coun- 
tries of  British  manufactures.  He  thought  it  the  duty  of  the  British 
Government,  therefore,  to  take  care  that,  while  we  were  granting  faci- 
lities to  the  admission  of  foreign  articles  into  our  own  country,  by 
lowering  the  duties  on  them,  we  should  also  insist  upon  reciprocal  reduc- 
tions of  the  duties  on  our  own  goods  when  imported  into  theirs,  and  con- 
cluded with  moving  for  an  address  to  the  King,  praying  that  there  be 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House-  a  copy  of  the  Prussian  Tariff  of  duties 
payable  in  that  kingdom  on  all  articles  of  British  manufacture  and 
produce,  specifying  the  alterations  made  in  such  duties,  and  the  dates 
on  which  they  took  place. 

Lord  Palmerston  did  not  object  to  the  motion,  but  thought  it  his 
duty  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  question  of  free  trade,  and 
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reciprocity :  some  portions  of  which  are  so  important,  as  coming  from 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  that  we  think  it  our  duty  to  record  them 
here ;  more  especially  as  we  regard  Lord  Palmerston  as  one  of  the 
least  liberal  of  the  present  Ministry,  in  his  general  political  views  : 
a*nd  yet,  all  our  readers  will,  we  think,  see  far  more  wisdom  and  libe- 
rality in  the  sentiments  we  shall  quote  from  him,  than  in  the  speeches 
of  Sir  James  Graham  and  Lord  ATthorp,  who  are  regarded  as  among 
the  most  liberal  members  of  the  Administration.  Lord  Palmerston 
said — 

*  The  hon.  member  for  Worcester  had  mentioned  as  one  instance  of  the 
objectionable  policy  of  Prussia  that  of  which  we  could  not  justly  complain. 
He  had  said  that  Prussia  had  laid  a  duty  of  Id.  in  the  pound  on  the  export  of 
wool.  Now,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  the  export  of  wool  had  been  totally 
prohibited  in  England.  We  were  not,  therefore,  entitled  to  find  fault  with 
the  government  of  a  country  because  it  had  not  kept  pace  with  us  in  the  libe- 
rality of  our  commercial  pob'cy.  At  the  same  time  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
stating,  that  although  he  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  advantage  derived 
to  a  country  from  protecting  duties  (hear),  and  though  he  thought  that  every 
restriction  on  commerce  was  at  least  as  injurious  to  the  country  imposing  it 
as  it  was  to  the  country  against  which  it  was  imposed  (hear,  hear);  yet,  if  any 
country  chose  to  enter  into  a  fiscal  war  with  us  and  to  levy  high  duties  either 
against  the  produce  of  our  skill  and  industry,  it  might  be  necessary  for  us 
to  consider  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  try  the  effects  of  a  retaliatory 
system,  which,  though  it  might  be  injurious  to  the  other  country,  must  be 
still  more  injurious  to  ourselves.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  contended  that  the  effect 
of  these  restrictive  measures  could  not  be  attended  with  that  full  injm-y  to  the 
commerce  of  England  which  some  persons  supposed.  Those  restrictive  mea- 
sures might  prevent  other  countries  from  taking  our  manufactures,  but  then, 
if  those  countries  did  not  take  our  manufactures,  our  merchants  would  not 
take  their  produce.  The  restrictions  on  our  commerce  must  therefore  prove 
injurious  to  their  own,  if  they  were  effectual:  but  if  they  were  ineffectual, 
there  was  an  end  to  the  argument,  and  we  escaped  the  injury  intended  to  be 
inflicted  on  us.  If  among  foreign  governments  there  were  those  who  imagined 
that  they  could  injure  our  commerce  by  exposing  it  to  high  duties,  still,  so 
long  as  there  were  men  in  that  House,  of  high  reputation,  arguing  that  protect- 
ing duties  were  of  advantage  to  our  own  artisans,  and  our  own  productions, 
it  ought  not  to  be  matter  of  surprise  that  those  governments  should  adopt  their 
arguments, — that  they  should  follow  our  precepts  rather  than  our  practice, — 
and  that  they  should  linger  on  in  the  old  regions  of  error,  which  we  ourselves 
had  but  recently  abandoned.  (Hear,  hear.) 

'The  hon.  member  for  Worcester  had  said  that  he  would  not  upon  this  oc- 
casion discuss  any  abstract  principles  of  commerce;  in  that  declaration  he 
also  concurred :  but  he  could  not  refrain  from  telling  the  hon.  gentleman  that 
His  Majesty's  government  had  no  intention  to  abandon  its  present  commercial 
policy.  They  believed  that  protection  did  not  give  to  the  country  the  benefit 
which  its  name  implied.  lie  could  wish  that  the  word  "  protection"  wasi 
erased  from  every  commercial  dictionary :  for,  instead  of  protection,  it  was 
disturbance  (hear,  hear);  for  it  interfered  with  the  operations  of  capital — it 
was  an  impediment  upon  industry — it  was  a  bar  to  competition,  and  it  dis- 
turbed every  kind  of  commercial  relations.  He  therefore  told  the  honourable 
member  that  he  need  not  flatter  himself  with  the  hope  that  there  had  been,  or 
would  be,  any  change  in  the  commercial  creed  of  His  Majesty's  advisers,] 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  could  not  sit  down  without  making  a  short  comment  upon 
a  veiy  great,  and  yet  a  very  common  mistake  into  which  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Worcester  had  fallen  in  the  course  of  his  speech.    Nothing  was  more 
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common  than  to  say,  "  Your  theories  about  free  trade  and  liberal  principles  of 
commerce  are  all  very  good  in  a  new  state,  but  are  impracticable  in  an 
artificial  state  of  society  like  that  which  exists  in  England.  It  may  be 
all  good  in  a  country  not  overloaded  with  debt  and  taxation,  to  let  com- 
merce be  carried  on  at  the  least  possible  expense;  but  if  you  have  a 
great  amount  of  debt  to  provide  for,  and  a  large  sum  to  raise  annually  for 
the  payment  of  the  interest  of  that  debt,  then  tlie  logical  inference  is,  that 
you  must  shackle  your  commerce,  you  must  paralyze  your  industry,  you 
must  cripple  your  relations  with  foreign  states,  and  thus,  by  imposing  pro- 
tective duties  on  the  commodities  produced  in  foreign  countries,  which  duties 
go  as  bounties  to  those  who  produce  the  same  commodities  in  your  own 
country,  you  make  every  thing  dearer  than  its  natural  price,"  and  therefore 
the  argument  of  the  hon,  member  resolves  itself  into  this — that  because  you 
have  a  great  debt  to  provide  for,  you  must  levy  upon  your  people  a  tax,  and 
a  heavy  tax  too,  for  everything  which  they  get  from  foreign  countries ;  or,  in 
other  words,  you  must  prevent  them  from  buying  as  cheap  as  they  can,  and 
of  course  prevent  them,  in  the  next  place,  from  selling  as  cheap  as  they  can. 
This  was  a  simple  explanation  of  the  common  doctrine,  that  the  principles  of 
free  trade  might  do  very  well  in  an  infant  country,  but  that  they  would  not  do 
for  an  old  and  artificial  countiy  like  England.  (Hear,  hear.)' 

Mr.  BisH  moved  for  a  committee  to'  inquire  into  the  number  and 
amount  of  Forged  Bank  of  England  Notes — the  number  and  expense 
of  the  Bank  Prosecutions  for  Forgery — the  steps  taken  to  make 
Forgery  more  difficult ;  and  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  preventing  it 
in  future.  Mr.  Hume  seconded  the  motion,  Mr.  Alderman  Thomson 
opposed  it,  and  Mr.  Warburton  made  the  following  observations : — 

*■  Mr.  Warburton  said  that  perhaps  before  the  Bank-note  was  made  a  legal 
tender,  it  would  be  found  necessary  to  appoint  a  Secret  Committee  to  see  if  a  note 
less  liable  to  imitation  could  be  produced.  The  House  was  aware  that  in  a 
former  instance  a  Committee  was  appointed  for  that  purpose,  of  which  Sir 
W.  Congreve,  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  and  Dr.  Wollaston,  were  members.  They, 
after  much  lalDour  and  inquiry,  produced  what  they  thought  an  inimitable  note, 
and  in  two  days  only  the  Bank  engraver  produced  an  imitation  of  it..that 
would  be  sufficient  to  deceive  the  public.  It  was,  in  fact,  much  easier  to  pro- 
duce an  imitation  that  would  deceive,  of  the  intricately  worked  notes  of  the 
private  banks,  than  of  the  present  apparently  very  plain  note  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  (Hear.)  The  public  might  be  assured  that  the  present  Bank-note 
was  the  most  difficult  of  imitation  that  the  Bank  could  produce ;  for  after 
expending  £200,000  upon  the  subject,  they  were  unable  to  produce  a  better 
one.  Yet  ic  was  this  piece  of  paper  with  which  the  country  was  to  be  satisfied 
as  a  legal  tender.  He  was  certain  that  if  no  other  reason  operated  to  do  so, 
the  great  number  of  forgeries  to  which  the  making  that  note  a  legal  tender 
would  expose  the  public,  would  put  an  end  to  that  portion  of  the  scheme  of 
the  Government.' 

The  question  of  Sinecures  was  next  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Hume ; 
* — and,  after  referring  to  the  issue  of  the  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Ruthven,  during  the  present  session,  which  was  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  now  moved — 

'That,  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  this  House,  an  humble  address 
be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  direct  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  every  existing  sinecure  office,  or  office  executed  by  deputy,  wholly 
or  in  part,  by  whatever  tenure  held,  with  the  view  of  abolishing  the  salaries 
and  emoluments  of  all  those  where  public  services  have  not  been  performed  to 
deserve  the  same,  and  warrant  their  continuance  or  modification.* 

2p2 
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He  supported  this  resolution  by  a  speech,  in  which  he  enumerated 
many  of  the  most  objectionable  of  these  sinecures,  particularly  the 
following: — 

Sir  George  Rose,  Clerk  of  Parliament,  who,  within  the  last  five 
years,  had  received  no  less  a  sum  than  £28,000 — Lord  EUenborough, 
Clerk  of  the  King's  Bench,  who,  in  the  last  five  years,  had  received 
upwards  of  £30,000  —  Two  Beresfords,  who  were  Storekeepers  of 
Irish  Customs,  and  never  went  near  the  Custom-House — Lord  George 
Seymour  and  Hamilton  Seymour,  craners  and  wharfingers  at  Dublin, 
who  never  touched  a  crane  or  visited  a  wharf,  with  enormous  salaries  for 
doing  nothing, — as  well  as  many  offices  in  Scotland  of  equal  useless- 
ness  and  equal  extravagance.  But  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps, 
were  those  princes  of  sinecurists,  the  Chief  Justices  of  Eyre,  two  of 
whom  were  now  living,  the  whole  cost  of  whose  sinecures  since  their 
first  institution,  calculated  at  compound  interest,  amounted  to  no  less 
a  sum  than  £49,000,000  sterling, — a  sum  equal  to  the  entire  revenue 
of  the  country  for  a  whole  year. 

Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  John  Russell  both  objected  to  the  motion : 
and  their  speeches  were  very  characteristic  of  ministerial  views.  We 
will  give  a  portion  of  each. 

'Lord  Althorp  said  he  had  on  several  former  occasions  stated  his  opinion, 
and  he  had  heard  no  reason  now  to  induce  him  to  alter  it,  that  it  would  not 
be  desirable  for  that  House  or  the  government  to  take  away  sinecure  offices 
from  persons  who  might  have  a  life  interest  in  them.  He  was  quite  aware 
that,  by  a  resolution  carried  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  House  came  to  a  determina- 
tion that  these  offices  ought  to  be  reduced  during  the  continuance  of  existing 
interests ;  but  he  should  very  much  object  to  see  the  task  of  reducing  them 
imposed  on  government ;  for  such  a  proceeding  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  quite 
contrary  to  the  principles  on  which  ihe  government  ought  to  act.  He  did  not 
believe  that  it  would  give  such  a  relief  to  the  public  as  would  compensate  for 
the  injustice  inflicted  on  individuals,  and  therefore  he  could  not  give  his  con- 
sent to  the  motion  of  his  lion,  friend.  He  was  quite  aware  of  the  feeling 
which  prevailed  among  the  public  on  the  subject  of  sinecures,  and  to  any  re- 
solution having  for  its  object  to  prevent  the  grant  of  a  sinecure,  or  to  abolish 
all  sinecures  after  the  termination  of  existing  interests,  no  one  would  be  more 
ready  than  he  to  give  his  consent ;  but  he  thought  tliat  House  would  be  acting 
upon  a  new  and  unfair  principle  if  they  touched  those  offices  during  the  lives 
of  the  present  holders.' 

*LordJ.RussEiL  said  he  did  not  doubt  the  power  of  the  House  to  takeaway 
these  sinecures;  but  the  question  to  consider  was,  not  whether  it  was  in  the 
power,  but  whether  it  was  in  the  justice  of  the  House,  to  deprive  the  present 
holders  of  sinecure  offices  of  the  salaries  attached  to  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
could  imagine  that  many  persons  possessing  good  practice  at  the  bar  had  been 
mainly  induced  to  accept  judicial  situations  in  consequence  of  knowing  that, 
though  the  salary  attached  to  the  offices  might  not  be  equal  to  their  expecta- 
tions, they  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  give  sinecure  places  to 
theirchildren.  Would  it  then  be  fair  to  take  from  the  sons  of  any  such  persons  the 
very  sinecures  in  consideration  of  which  alone  those  functionaries  consented 
to  give  their  services  to  the  public  ?  It  was  but  justice  to  the  present  govern- 
ment to  say  that  this  was  a  question  in  which  they  had  no  personal  interest. 
The  sinecures  alluded  to  by  the  hon,  member  for  Middlesex  had  been  given 
away  by  their  political  adversaries.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not  know  of  any 
power  possessed  by  the  present  government  to  confer  a  sinecure  on  any  one 
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individual ;  and  their  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
-dlesex  proceeded,  not  from  any  desire  to  retain  this  particular  species  of  pa- 
tronage, which  was  indeed  abolished  for  the  future,  but  from  a  sense  of  justice. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  thought  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  an 
unnecessary  anticipation  of  one  given  notice  of  by  the  hon.  member  for  Dub- 
lin for  the  next  session,  and  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  attempt  to  filch  a 
little  popularity  from  that  hon.  member.  (Hear,  hear.)' 

One  of  the  most  frequent  obsei-vations  made  by  Ministers  is — that 
it  is  unfair  in  their  opponents  to  attribute  motives  to  their  conduct, — 
and  that  they  should  confine  themselves  merely  to  measures  and  their 
eflfects.  But,  when  it  can  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  we  see  that  Lord 
John  Russell,  as  w^ell  as  Sir  James  Graham,  can  attribute  to  others  a 
mere  love  of  popularity,  as  the  sole  motive  of  action.  Whence  comes 
this  frequent  imputation  ?  Is  it  from  recollections  that,  in  their  own 
reforming  career,  they  were  frequently  animated  by  no  higher  motive 
than  this:  and  that  they  can  conceive  no  more  dignified  consideration 
swaying  the  minds  of  others  ?  Or,  is  it  that  they  think  their  own 
conduct  so  immaculate,  that  no  one  can  go  faster  than  themselves  in 
the  race  of  improvement?  If  so,  we  must  travel  at  a  slow  pace  indeed. 
i^'^'Lord  Althorp's  position  was  a  very  curious  one;  for,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  speech,  he  said  that  it  w-as  not  right  to  interfere  with 
sinecures  granted  for  the  lives  of  the  holders,  thereby  implying  that 
with  those  held  during  pleasure  the  House  might  fairly  deal ;  while 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  same  speech,  when  alluding  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Hume  as  to  Government  having,  on  some  occasions, 
•abolished  sinecures,  he  said  "that  had  been  undoubtedly  the  case  with 
respect  to  offices  which  were  clearly  offices  held  during  pleasure ;  but 
the  honourable  member  for  Middlesex  must  be  aware  that  though  the 
words  'during  pleasure'  w^ere  inserted  in  the  patents  of  some  of  the 
offices  to  which  he  alluded,  they  were  virtually,  and  had  always  been 
considered,  offices  held  during  life.  He,  therefore,  did  not  think  that 
the  mere  insertion  of  these  words  in  the  patent  ought  to  induce  the 
Government  to  act  in  the  w^ay  recommended  by  his  honourable  friend." 
So  that,  according  to  this  doctrine,  we  were  not  to  interfere  with 
sinecures  held  during  life,  because  the  parties  had  a  life  interest  in 
their  benefit ;  nor  yet  with  those  held  during  pleasure,  for  though 
these  words  were  inserted  in  the  patent,  yet  it  virtually  meant  for 
life  also  !  This  is  only  a  part  of  the  system  of  fiction  and  fraud  upon 
which  our  whole  fabric  of  law  and  government  is  founded. 

Lord  John  Russell's  reasoning  is,  however,  more  curious  still.  A 
"barrister  leaves  a  lucrative  practice,  and  contents  himself  with  a  judge's 
salary,  because  he  has  the  power  to  give  sinecures  to  his  children ! 
and  therefore,  forsooth,  these  sinecures  are  never  afterwards  to  be 
taken  away.  If  this  reasoning  be  held  valid,  then  ought  every  abuse 
that  exists  to  be  made  perpetual ;  for  some  one,  no  doubt,  benefits  by 
jevery  abuse,  and  this  is  the  chief  cause  of  resistance  to  their  reform. 
But  have  not  judges  handsome  salaries,  stations  of  great  honour,  and 
a  variety  of  other  enjoyments,  quite  sufficient  to  afford  a  full  reward 
for  their  labours,  without  pensioning  off  their  children  to  live  in 
indolence  and  luxury,  and  be  fed  and  pampered,  clothed  and  ggr/ed, 
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and  spoiled  ior  their  own  happiness  and  that  of  others,  while  the  cost 
of  their  useless  maintenance  is  to  be  paid  by  the  sweat  of  the  poor 
man's  brow?    Shame  upon  such  injustice  as  this! 

The  motion  was  ultimately  withdrawn,  though  we  regret  deeply 
that  Mr.  Hume  did  not  persevere  in  his  original  intention  of  taking 
the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it  by  a  division. 


VOTES  OF  PUBLIC  MONEY  FOR  THE  MISCELLANEOUS 
ESTIMATES. 

The  business  of  the  day,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Friday,  Aug". 
16,  was  almost  entirely  in  a  Committee  of  Supply,  in  which  the  Miscel- 
laneous Estimates  were  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Rice.  A  great  deal  of 
desultory  conversation  arose,  during  the  progress  of  the  business,  on 
most  of  the  votes  ;  but  as  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  report  the 
whole  of  this,  and  as  none  of  the  items  were  reduced  or  rejected, 
we  have  thought  it  would  give  our  readers  a  more  complete  view  of 
the  matter,  if  we  were  to  separate,  entirely,  the  facts  from  the  opinions, 
and  present  the  whole  in  a  connected  series,  specifying  only  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  money  was  voted,  and  the  amount  of  each  vote, 
upon  which  they  may  make  their  own  comment,  as  they  go  along. 

45,309/. — To  defray  the  charge  of  those  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  Pensions  for  retired  officers  of 
the  two  Houses,  which  are  paid  at  the  Treasury,  and  also  of  the  amount  which 
will  be  required  in  aid  of  the  fee  funds  of  the  two  Houses. 

26,200/. — To  defray  the  expenses  of  the^House  of  Lords,  and  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

39,800/. — To  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  fee  fund  in  the  department  of 
His  Majesty's  Treasury. 

10,743/. — To  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  fee  fund  in  the  office  of  His 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

13,402/. — To  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  fee  fund  in  the  department  of 
His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

12,275/. — To  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  fee  fund  in  the  department  of 
His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

13,500/. — To  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  fee  fund  in  the  departments  of 
His  Majesty's  Most  Honorable  Privy  Council  and  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  for  Trade. 

2,000/. — To  defray  the  charge  of  the  salary  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

7,500/. — To  defray  the  contingent  expenses  and  messengers  bills  in  the 
department  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury. 

39,600/, — To  defray  the  contingent  expenses  and  messengers  bills  in  the 
department  of  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  Stale  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

6,284/. — To  defray  the  contingent  expenses  and  messengers  bills  in  the 
office  of  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

5,600/. — To  defray  the  contingent  expenses  and  messengers  bills  in  the 
department  of  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

5,453/. — To  defray  the  contingent  expenses  and  nvessengers  bills  in  the 
department  of  his  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council  and  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  for  Trade. 
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4,366/.— To  defray  the  expenses  of  messengers  attending  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  four  patent  messengers  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  various  ancient  allowances  to  the  officers  of  that 
court. 

1,264/. — To  defray  the  charge  of  the  salaries  and  allowances  granted  to 
certain  Professors  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

12,300/. — To  pay  the  salaries  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Insolvent 
Debtors  Court,  of  their  clerks,  and  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Court  and 
Office,  and  also  the  expenses  attendant  upon  their  circuits. 

1,583/. — To  pay  the  salaries  of  the  officers  and  the  contingent  expenses  of 
the  office  for  Registration  of  Aliens. 

8,600/. — To  defray  the  charge  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Milbank. 

1,514/. — To  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  fees  in  the  office  of  Registry 
of  Slaves  in  the  Colonies. 

4,570/. — To  defray  the  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  the  State  Paper 
Office,  the  office  for  the  custody  of  Records  in  the  Tower,  and  the  office  for 
the  custody  of  the  Records  in  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster. 

7,097/. — To  defray,  in  the  year  1833,  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  practice  and  proceedings  of  the  superior  courts 
of  Common  Law. 

16,500/. — To  pay  the  salaries  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty,  imder  the  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  for  preventing  the  illegal  Traffic  in  Slaves. 

78,075/. — To  pay  the  salaries  of  his  Majesty's  Consuls  General,  Consuls, 
and  Vice-Consuls,  and  also  the  contingent  charges  and  expenses  connected 
with  their  Public  Duties  and  Establishments. 

13,150/. — To  defray  the  charge  for  the  salaries,  and  of  the  contingent  and 
uavelling  expenses  of  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  Charities. 

55,967/. — To  defray  the  charges  of  Retired  Allowances  or  Superannuations 
to  persons  formerly  employed  in  the  Public  Offices  or  Departments,  or  in  the 
Public  Service. 

11,112/. — To  enable  His  Majesty  to  grant  relief  to  Toulonese  and  Corsican 
emigrants,  Dutch  naval  officers,  St.  Domingo  sufferers,  American  loyalists,  and 
others,  who  have  heretofore  received  allowances  from  his  Majesty,  and  who 
for  services  performed  or  losses  sustained  in  the  British  service,  have  special 
claims  upon  his  Majesty's  justice  and  liberality. 

2,200/. — To  defray  the  expense  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment. 

3,000/. — For  the  support  of  the  Institution  called  the  Refuge  for  the  Desti- 
tute. 

2,698/. — To  defray  the  expense  of  confining  and  maintaining  criminal 
lunatics. 

4,990/. — To  defray  the  usual  allowances  to  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers 
in  England,  poor  French  refugee  clergy,  poor  French  refugee  laity,  and  sun- 
dry small  charitable  and  other  allowances  to  the  poor  of  Saint  Martin' s-in-the- 
Fields. 

39,400/. — To  defray  the  charge  of  his  Majesty's  foreign  and  other  secret 
services. 

56,C00/.— To  defray  the  expense  of  printing  acts  of  Parliament,  bills,  re- 
ports, and  other  papers,  for  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

113,988/.— To  defray  the  expense  of  providing  Stationery,  Printing,  and 
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Binding,  for  the  several  departments  of  Government  in  England  and  Ireland  ; 
and  also  for  providing  paper  for  the  printing  which  may  be  ordered  in  the 
Session  1834,  for  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

31,700/. — To  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Mint  in  the  coinage  of  Gold  and 
re-coinage  of  Silver. 

8,000/. — To  defray  the  expenses  that  maybe  incurred  for  prosecutions  |or 
offences  against  the  laws  relating  to  Coin. 

15,000/. — To  defray  the  expense  of  law  charges. 

89,654/. — To  defray  the  expense  of  confining,  maintaining,  and  employing 
convicts  at  Home  and  in  Bermuda,  and  in  providing  clothing  for  tlie  convicts 
who  may  probably  be  transported  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land. 

25,000/. — To  defray  the  expenses  for  the  support  of  captured  negroes  and 
liberated  Africans. 

130,000/. — To  defray  the  charge  of  maintaining  convicts  at  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

8,000/. — To  defray  the  expense  incurred  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Records. 

3,646/ — For  the  purchase  of  the  pensions  granted  by  King  Charles  the 
Second  to  Colonel  Fairfax  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  and  to  the  heirs  of  Nicholas 
Yates  and  their  heirs  for  ever. 

2,500/. — To  pay,  in  the  year  1833,  the  annual  compensation  awarded  to 
Sir  Abraham  Bradley  King,  late  King's  Stationer  in  Ireland,  for  losses  sus- 
tained by  him  by  reason  of  the  revocation  of  his  patent. 

2,000/. — In  aid  of  the  expenses  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  Polar 
Regions,  in  the  year  1833. 

2,500/. — To  defray  the  charge  of  a  Grant  to  Mr.  Morton,  on  account  of  his 
invention  of  a  Patent  Slip. 

5,000/. — To  defray  the  expense  of  paying  the  fees  due  and  payable  to  the 
officers  of  the  Parliament,  on  all  Bills  for  continuing  or  amending  any  Acts 
for  making  or  maintaining,  keeping  in  repair,  or  improving  Turnpike  Roads, 
which  shall  pass  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  and  receive  the  Royal  Assent. 

2,140/. — ^To  defray  the  charge  of  the  Civil  Establishment  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  and  the  incidental  charges  attending  the  same. 

4,249/. — To  defray  the  charge  of  the  Civil  Establishment  of  the  Bermuda 
Islands.  •.'2'>?oi*?   hnv.  ^trlraiofno: 

3,220/. — To  defray  the  charge  of  the  Civil  Establishment  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island. 

12,861/. — To  defray  the  charge  of  the  Civil  Establishment  of  Newfound- 
land. 

17,393/. — To  defray  the  charge  of  the  civil  establishments  of  the  settlements 
in  Western  Africa. 

18,700/. — To  defray  the  charge  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the 
British  North  American  Provinces. 

^'6,290/. — To  defray  the  charges  of  the  settlement  in  Western  Australia. 

20,000/. — To  defray  the  charge  of  the  establishment  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

40,000/. — On  account  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  and  the  Canals  on  the  Ottawa. 

14,567/. — To  defray  the  salaries  to  governors,  lieutenant-governors,  and 
others,  in  His  Majesty's  West  India  colonies. 
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25,000/. — To  enable  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  issue  money  for  the 
advancement  of  education. 

22,000/. — To  defray  the  expense  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Dublin. 

19,609/. — To  defray  the  expense  of  the  House  of  Industry  in  Dublin, 
the  Lunatic  Department,  and  the  three  general  hospitals  attached. 

650/. — To  defray  the  expense  of  the  Hibernian  Marine  Society  in  Dublin, 

1,046/. — To  defray  the  expense  of  the  Female  Orphan  House  in  Dublin. 

2,764/. — To  defray  the  expense  of  the  Westmoreland  Lock  Hospital. 

1,500/.— To  defray  the  expense  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Dublin. 

1,500/. — To  defray  the  expense  of  Doctor  Steven*s  Hospital. 

3,800/. — To  defray  the  expense  of  the  Fever  Hospital,  and  House  of  Recovery, 
Cork  Street,  Dublin. 

500/. — To  defray  the  expense  of  the  Hospital  for  Incurables,  near  Dublin. 

8,928/. — To  defray  the  expense  of  the  Roman  Catholic  College  in  Ireland. 

5,300/. — To  defray  the  expense  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

300/. — To  defray  the  expense  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

300/. — ^To  defray  the  expense  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy, 

700/. — To  defray  the  expense  of  the  Board  of  Cliaritable  Donations  and 
Bequests. 

1,500/. — To  defray]the  expense  of  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution. 

17,600/. — To  defray  the  expense  of  the  B©ard  of  Works. 

22,000/. — To  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  chief  and  under  secre- 
taries to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  of  the  Privy  Council  Office,  and  of 
his  Majesty's  printer  of  Ireland. 

14,141/. — To  defray  the  charge  of  salaries  for  officers  and  attendants  of  the 
household  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  certain  other  officers  and 
services  formerly  charged  on  the  Civil  List  in  Ireland. 

6,850/. — To  defray  the  charge  of  the  offices  of  the  vice-treasurer  and  tellet 
of  the  Exchequer  of  Ireland.  ^' 

4,100/. — To  defray  the  expense  of  publishing  proclamations,  and  J(^i[ 
printing  the  statutes,  in  Ireland.  ^ 

24,224/. — To  defray  the  expense  of  Nonconforming  and  Protestant  Dis- 
senting Ministers  in  Ireland. 

50,000/. — To  defray  the  charge  of  Criminal  Prosecutions  in  Ireland. 

12,000/. — In  aid  of  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  police  departments 
of  Dublin.  luiA 

3,276/. — To  defray  the  expense  of  public  works  in  Ireland.    :     .ii;Ct\Tt 

4,000/.~To  defray  the  expense  of  repairs  at  Dunmore  Harbc/ii^.""^^*®^^'  "^ 

3,000/. — To  defray  the  expense  of  the  Townland  Survey  of  Ireland. 

5,000/.  To  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  on  and  completing 
certain  new  roads  in  the  County  of  Galway.  '^ 

1,600/. — To  repay  to  Mr.  Orpen  the  amount  paid  by  him,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Act  55  Geo.  3,c.  114,  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  on  the  intended 
purchase  by  him  of  the  office  of  one  of  the  Six  Clerks  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery in  Ireland,  and  which  purchase  has  not  been  completed. 

2,630/.— To  complete  the  external  repairs  of  Whitehall  Chapel,  and  for 
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the  repair,  painting,  and  other  works,  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  same. 

15,300/. — To  defray  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  existing  state  of  Municipal  Corporations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

10,000/. — To  defray  the  expenses  of  erecting  Lighthouses  on  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  Bahama  Straits. 

20,000/. — ^To  be  issued  in  aid  of  private  subscriptions  for  tlie  erection  of 
School  Houses,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Great 
Britain. 

57,227/. — To  defray  miscellaneous  charges  for  Scotland. 

6,157/. — To  pay  divers  ancient  perpetuities,  grants,  salaries,  stipends,  and 
allowances  formerly  charged  on  the  Civil  List  Revenues,  but  for  which  no 
provision  has  been  yet  made_,by  Parliament. 


GRANT  FOR   EDUCATION.— ARREARS   OF   TITHES  IN  IRE- 
LAND.—BANK  CHARTER  BILL. 

There  was  an  extra  meeting  of  the  House  on  Saturday,  Aug.  18,  to 
bring  up  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Supply,  on  which  occasion  Mr. 
Ck>bbett  objected  to  any  grant  of  money  from  the  Government  for  edu- 
cation, on  the  ground  that  as  education  advanced,  crime  increased ;  and 
that  among  the  agricultural  peasantry,  the  uneducated  men  were  the  best 
class  of  the  two.  There  was  also  a  long  debate  on  the  subject  of  the 
arrears  of  Tithes  in  Ireland — to  which  we  have  before  adverted  at  con- 
siderable length — which  debate  not  terminating  at  the  hour  of  ad- 
journment, four  o'clock,  was  deferred  till  Monday. 

On  this  day,  however,  the  1 9  th,  the  Bank  Charter  Bill  took  precedence — 
when,  after  a  long  debate,  principally  in  objection  to  the  legal  tender 
clause — and,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  postpone  the  third  reading 
for  six  months,  so  as  to  throw  the  Bill  over  to  the  next  session,  three 
divisions  took  place,  each  of  which  gave  a  large  majority  to  Ministers — 
the  first  being  95  to  23 — the  second,  98  to  19 — and,  the  third,  85  to 
35,  after  which  the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

The  grant  for  the  payment  of  arrears  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  was  also 
again  discussed;  and  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  effecting 
its  object;  after  which  the  House  adjourned,  at  half-past  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

PARLIAMENTARY  RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  MARRIAGES  OF 
THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

The  business  of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  Aug.  20  and  2 1 ,  was  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  various  measures  in  progress,  and  already  treated  of  in 
their  earlier  stages,  with  the  exception  of  one  new  subject  only,  namely 
the  "  Royal  Marriage  Act,"  which  was  introduced  by  Colonel  Wil- 
liams, but  subsequently  withdrawn,  the  conversation  on  which  was 
sufficiently  curious  to  deserve  repeating : — 

*  Colonel  Williams,  in  rising  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  act  of  12th  George  III.  chap.  11,  called  '  An  Act  for  the  better  regulating 
the  future  marriages  of  the  Royal  Family/  said,  that  his  object  was  to  procure  the 
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repeal  of  an  act  from  which,  as  experience  had  proved,  no  good  but  much 
mischief  had  followed.  In  the  present  state  of  the  House  he  would  occupy 
but  little  of  its  time  with  observations  upon  the  subject.  He  had  intended, 
indeed,  to  introduce  to  the  House  the  opinions  of  many  persons,  both  in  that 
and  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  expressed  at  the  time  of  passing  this 
bill,  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure.  Many  potent  reasons 
were  then  advanced  against  it,  and  he  must  say  that  the  balance  of  wisdomi 
was  to  be  found  in  opposition  to  it.  The  bill  had  been  originally  introduced, 
not  as  a  national,  but  as  a  court  measure,  and  it  had  been  proportionably  hur- 
ried through  Parliament,  for  though  introduced  into  the  House  late  in  February, 
it  was  passed  on  the  3d  of  March.  The  bill  provided  that  no  member  of  the 
royal  family  should  marry  without  giving  notice  to  the  King  in  council  12 
months  before,  and  that  such  marriage  should  be  only  valid  if  Parliament  in 
the  meanwhile  should  express  no  disapproval  of  it.  He  thought  that  such 
restrictions  upon  the  exercise  of  their  choice  in  the  selection  of  their  partners 
for  life  by  the  members  of  the  royal  family  were  exceedingly  mischievous.  It 
placed  the  male  members  of  it  especially  in  a  situation  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  in  a  situation  which  by  no  means  conduced 
to  the  morality  of  the  country:  This  bill  had  been  passed  because  two 
royal  dukes  had  married  Englishwomen.  The  act,  in  restricting  the  Choice  of 
the  members  of  the  royal  family,  had  done  an  immensity  of  mischief.  He 
would  just  mention  one  or  two  instances  in  proof  of  the  fact.  The  Duke  of 
York  never  saw  his  wife  until  he  was  married  to  her,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  they  were  soon  separated.  His  affections  had  been  won  by  another  wo- 
man, perhaps  an  unworthy  object  of  them.  That  House  shortly  afterwards 
rang  with  discussions  about  Mrs.  Clarke,  to  the  no  great  promotion  of  morality 
or  the  edification  of  the  country.  The  late  King,  too,  married  a  foreign  prin- 
cess whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  the  results — the  disgraceful  results — were 
too  well  known  to  the  country. 

*  He  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  also  to  the  pernicious  and  tyran- 
nical effect  of  such  a  measure  upon  the  female  members  of  the  royal  family, 
who  were  thereby  prevented  from  marrying  the  objects  of  their  choice,  and 
■were  necessarily  debarred,  in  many  instances,  from  gratifying  their  inclinations. 
(Laughter.)  The  effect  of  the  measure  had  been  to  make  our  princes  send  to 
Germany  for  wives,  instead  of  selecting  them  from  amongst  their  English  couij- 
trywomen.  When  George  III.  came  to  the  throne  he  was  made  to  boast  that  he 
was  the  first  English  king  of  his  race.  It  was  true  that  he  was  an  Englishman 
by  nativity,  but  he  was  not  so  by  principle.  His  German  mother  infused  into 
him  principles  that  had  subsequently  caused  the  greatest  evils  to  the  country. 
She  it  was  who  taught  him  that  he  should  be  a  king — that  was  to  say,  in  other 
words,  a  German  despot :  and  the  war  with  America  and  the  war  with  France 
were  entirely  owing  to  the  impressions  he  had  derived  from  his  German  mother. 
He  (Colonel  Williams)  thought  this  evil  ought  to  be  remedied.  He  believed 
it  was  a  maxim  of  the  constitution,  that  foreigners  should  not  be  allowed  to 
exercise  any  office  of  power  or  trust  in  this  country,  and,  in  accordance  with 
that  principle,  he  would  say  ihat  no  foreign  influence  should  be  allowed  to 
have  authority  in  this  kingdom.  The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill.' 

*  Lord  Althorp  observed  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  brought  forward  this 
motion  at  an  extraordinary  late  period  of  the  session,  and  with  more  business 
before  the  House  than  it  could  well  dispose  of.' 

*  Colonel  Williams  said  that  he  had  no  intention  to  press  the  motion  if  the 
noble  lord  would  allow  the  bill  to  be  introduced  and  read  a  first  time.' 

*  Lord  Althorp  said  that  this  was  a  subject  of  the  greatest  possible  im- 
portance, and  that  he  should  be  wanting  in  his  duty  if  he  allowed  even  the 
first  reading  of  such  a  bill  without  the  subject  undergoing  the  fullest  and  most 
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complete  discussion,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  for  it  at  this  pe- 
riod of  the  session,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  House.  He  was  well  aware 
that  there  were  grave  authorities  who  had  disapproved  of  this  measure  ;  but 
there  were  also  high  opinions  in  favour  of  it,  and  a  measure  of  such  import- 
ance was  not  to  be  touched  upon  light  consideration.  He  would  not  now  go 
into  the  details  of  the  question,  for  he  hoped  that  the  hon.  member  would  not 
persist  in  his  motion.' 

:  *  Colonel  Williams  said,  that  the  only  argument  he  had  ever  heard  against 
allowing  the  members  of  the  royal  family  to  marry  English  wives  was,  that 
their  doing  so  might  give  a  preponderance  to  particular  families  in  the  country. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  country  and  of  that  House,  he  did  not  look  upon 
such  an  argument  as  of  any  importance.' 

'The  Solicitor-General  was  anxious  not  to  permit  the  idea  to  go  abroad 
that  the  act  in  question  prevented  the  marriage  of  members  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily with  English  women.  That  was  a  vulgar,  but  a  gross  mistake  with  regard 
to  it.  The  act  provided  that  no  descendant  of  George  II.  should  marry  any 
subject  without  the  consent  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  but  if  that  consent  were 
given,  the  marriage  would  be  valid.  The  hon.  member  should  be  aware  that 
by  the  common  law  of  England,  independently  of  the  Marriage  Act,  the 
reigning  sovereign  had  always  the  right  to  control  the  marriages  of  his  childrea 
and  heirs,  and  of  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne.  The  Royal  Marriage 
Act  only  provided  that  no  descendant  of  George  II.  should  have  a  right  to 
marry  without  that  consent.  The  law  of  England  in  that  respect  appeared  to 
him  to  be  just  and  salutary. 

*  Colonel  Williams  said  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  would  withdravr 
his  motion.' 

INTENDED  CORPORATIONS  FOR  THE  NEWLY-ENFRAN- 
CHISED BOROUGHS. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Thursday,  Aug.  ^2,  Lord  Brougham  opened 
this  .subject  with  his  usual  clearness,  and  as  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  a 
very  large  portion  of  our  readers  in  the  towns  to  which  this  legisla- 
tive measure  relates,  we  give  his  speech  entire. 

*  The  Lord  Chancellor  rose  to  state  shortly  to  the  House  the  outline  of  a 
Bill  which  he  proposed  to  bring  in  upon  the  above  subject,  and  the  first  read- 
ing of  which  he  intended  to  move  this  day.  The  Bill  was  intended  to  regu- 
late the  municipal  affairs  of  those  boroughs,  30  in  number,  which,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Reform  Bill,  had  the  privilege  of  sending  Members  to  Par- 
liament, but  which  had  not  as  yet  proper  municipal  constitutions.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  or  of  the  necessity  for  a 
system  of  regulation  for  the  boroughs  in  question ;  and  he  was  sure  that  it 
would  have  their  lordships'  full  and  deliberate  attention  and  consideration. 
The  whole  population  of  the  boroughs  which  this  bill  was  to  regulate  amounted 
to  upwards  of  1,200,000,  and  the  number  of  persons  qualified  under  the  late 
Reform  Act  to  vote  for  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament  was  between 
58,000  and  60,000.  The  boroughs  themselves  were  for  the  most  part  situ- 
ated in  parts  of  the  country  where  the  iron  and  other  important  branches  of 
trade  were  carried  on,  such  as  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,  Halifax,  Wakefield,  and  there  were  others  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
such  as  Cheltenham,  Brighthelmstone,  Chelmsford,  Frome,  Stroud,  &c. 

*  The  general  principle  which  regulated  the  bill  was,  that  the  qualification 
which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Bill,  gave  to  an  elector  the  right 
of  voting  in  the  election  for  the  representative  to  Parliament,  should,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Bill,  confer  upon  him  a  right  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
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lion  of  municipal  magistrates :  and  the  boundaries  under  that  act  would  regu- 
late the  franchise  under  this  bill.  Thus  those  who  possessed  the  right  of 
voting  for  members  of  Parliament  would  vote  in  the  election  of  magistrates  in 
these  corporations,  and  the  boundaries  would  be  the  same  as  those  called  the 
Parliamentary  boundaries.  To  the  voters  under  those  provisions  would  be 
given  the  right  of  electing  the  Common  Council  in  each  town,  and  for  facili- 
tating that  object,  each  town  would  be  divided  into  wards,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  regulated  such  division  in  the  Scotch  burghs,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  he  (Lord  Brougham)  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  their 
lordships  a  short  time  since.  The  next  provision  of  the  bill  which  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  mention  to  the  House  was,  that  it  was  proposed  that  the  Com- 
mon Councilmen,  when  elected  in  the  manner  before  stated,  should  have  the 
choosing  from  their  own  body  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  :  and  on  this  he  mu&t 
observe  that  the  practice  would  be  different  from  that  which  obtained  in  the 
election  of  magistrates  for  the  city  of  London,  where  the  Aldermen  were  elected 
by  the  votes  of  the  constituency,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Common  Council, 
instead  of  being  chosen  by  the  latter,  as  proposed  by  this  bill.  Differently 
from  that  mode,  the  Common  Council  would  now  be  first  chosen  by  the 
electors,  and  they  would  then  proceed  to  choose  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  In 
addition  to  this  he  would  observe  that  the  Common  Council  were  to  be  chosen 
for  three  years,  while  the  Aldermen  would  be  elected  to  hold  their  offices  for 
life,  except  in  cases  where  specified  disqualifications  should  occur.  The  same 
Common  Council  would  also  choose  the  Mayor,  to  hold  his  office  for  one 
year.  There  was  one  most  important  officer  still  remaining,  the  mode  of  ap- 
pointing whom  would  differ  from  that  pursued  in  nominating  the  others :  this 
officer  (the  Recorder)  would  be  in  the  nomination  of  the  Crown,  and  there  were 
many  reasons,  which  need  not  be  detailed,  which  had  influenced  him  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  in  so  providing  for  the  appointment  of  that  officer. 

*The  body  of  magistrates  chosen  under  the  above  provisions  would  be  the 
municipal  authorities  of  the  town,  and  they  would  have  two  branches  of  duty 
to  perform — the  one  would  be  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  other  the 
regulation  of  the  police.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  duties,  several  regu- 
lations were  made  by  the  bill,  some  of  which  he  would  refer  to,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  county  magistrates,  who  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  considered 
ought  to  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  town  authorities.  The  Re- 
corder would  preside  at  these  sessions,  and  would,  of  course,  afford  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  learning  and  ability  which  would  be  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations for  his  office;  and  that  officer  would,  of  course,  not  practise  m 
his  profession,  either  at  the  sessions  or  the  assizes.  The  quarter  sessions,  in- 
stead of  being  confined  to  being  holden  once  a  quarter,  might,  by  the  authority 
of  His  Majesty,  be  holden  oftener,  according  to  his  pleasure  as  to  time;  and 
the  object  of  this  enactment  would  be  to  do  away  with  an  inconvenience  which 
now  existed  in  the  awarding  of  punishment  to  offenders  tried  at  the  quarter 
sessions.  By  the  present  practice,  in  consequence  of  the  long  interval  between 
the  several  holdings  of  the  quarter  sessions,  the  length  of  time  during  which 
a  prisoner  was  confined  previously  to  trial  was  subsequently  deducted  from 
the  full  amount  of  punishment  awarded  to  him  upon  his  trial.  The  results 
proceeding  from  this  course  were,  that  it  frequently  appeared  to  the  public 
?not  aware  of  the  above-mentioned  deductions)  that  crimes  of  a  comparatively 
serious  nature  were  followed  by  too  trifling  a  punishment,  inasmuch  as  the 
proportion  inflicted  after  the  deduction  of  the  previous  confinement  was  all 
which  seemed  to  them  to  be  awarded :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  same 
length  of  interval,  it  unfortunately  happened  that  a  prisoner  who  might  after- 
wards turn  out  to  be  innocent  was  visited  with  the  punishment  of  imprison- 
ment until  the  next  sitting  of  the  sessions.  To  obviate  the  evils  arising  from 
this  practice,  the  renewal  at  the  pleasure  of  His  Majesty  of  these  sessions  in 
the  manner  he  had  stated  had  been  determined  on. 
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*  It  had  originally  been^in tended  that  the  Recorders  before-mentioned  should 
sit  as  judg«3s  in  the  local  courts,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
he  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  their  lordships'  consideration,  but  which 
they  had  subsequently  rejected.  He  (the  Lord  Chancellor),  notwiihstanding 
that  rejection,  still  hoped  that  their  lordships  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  hear 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  bill,  and  that  the  event  would  be,  that  the  provi- 
sion as  to  the  Recorders  sitting  as  judges  would  be  ultimately  adopted,  by 
which  means  the  two  bills  would  in  that  respect  be  fitted  together,  as  had  at 
first  been  intended.  Another  regulation  for  the  due  administration  of  justice 
was,  that  cases  of  difficulty  were  to  be  adjourned  to  the  Recorder,  who  would 
be  resident,  that  the  learning  and  ability  of  the  latter  individual  might  be  made 
available*  There  were  also  provisions  in  the  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the 
police  of  the  boroughs.  This  part  of  the  bill  had  been  framed  with  a  view  to 
the  advantage  which  would  ensue  from  its  chiming  in  with  the  local  police 
acts  in  boroughs  where  such  acts  were  in  force,  so  that  the  local  acts  sliould 
not  interfere  with  this  the  general  act,  and  that  the  police  committee  (to  be 
composed  of  the  above-mentioned  magistrates)  should  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
police  affairs  under  the  provisions  of  the  local  acts,  where  such  local  acts 
existed.  He  (die  Lord  Chancellor),  as  he  had  intended  this  statement  for  a 
mere  outline  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  would  not  go  more  at  large  into  an 
explanation  of  them.  He  had  stated  the  general  outline  of  them,  and  it  would 
be  unnecessary  for  him  to  go  more  at  large  into  the  details,  but  he  would  con- 
clude by  moving  that  the  bill  be  read  a  first  time,  though  he  wished  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  he  did  not  mean  to  press  it  beyond  that  stage  during  the  present 
session.  He  could  only  add  that  he  was  quite  persuaded  that  a  more  im- 
portant measure  had  seldom  been  introduced  to  the  attention  of  Parliament.' 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  first  time,  and  the  Lords  adjourned. 


NEW  SCALE  OF  DUTIES  ON  TEA.— OPENING  OF  THE 
CHINA  TRADE. 

On  Friday,  Aug.  23,  after  some  business  of  course — such  as  voting  what 
are  called  the  sessional  addresses — praying  his  Majesty  to  grant  £1200 
to  Mr.  Bernal  for  his  services,  during  the  session,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means ;  and  £400  to  the  Speaker's  secretary  for 
his  services  during  the  session  : — the  order  of  the  day  was  moved  for 
the  third  reading  of  the  Tea  Duties  Bill.  We  give  the  obser^^ation.s 
of  the  several  speakers  who  took, a  part  in  the  discussion,  including 
two  speeches  that  were  wholly  omitted  in  the  daily  papers,  and  to 
which  not  the  slightest  allusion  was  even  made — so  imperfect  and  in- 
accurate are  the  best  of  the  newspaper  reports. 

*  Mr.  Rice  moved  that  the  Tea  Duties  Bill  be  now  read  a  third  time. 

*  Mr.  EwAnT  wished  to  ask  the  honourable  gentleman  whether  any  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  with  respect  to  the  stock  of  teas  on  hand  with  the  East 
India  Company;  and  also  if  any  arrangement  had  been  made  with  respect  to 
the  time  ships  would  be  permitted  to  sail  from  this  country  to  Canton?  Unless 
vessels  were  allowed  to  sail  from  this  country  so  as  to  arrive  at  Canton  on  the 
expiration  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  return  to  England  in  the  course  of  the  next  year. 

*  Mr.  Rice  said  that  it  was  but  justice  to  the  Government  to  suppose  that  in 
the  arrangement  for  the  disposal  of  the  stock  of  teas,  such  measures  had  been 
taken  as  would  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  private  trader,  as  well  as  the 
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consumer  of  tea ;  and,  so  far  from  considering  that  there  was  any  conflicting 
interests  between  the  Government  and  the  East  India  Company,  they  had 
viewed  their  interests  as  mutually  bound  together.  With  respect  to  the  first 
sale  of  tea,  it  was  impossible  that  any  communication  could  have  taken 
place  except  with  the  East  India  Company,  and  he  very  much  regretted  that 
the  authorities  empowered  to  act  on  that  occasion  did  not  accede  to  the 
arrangement  proposed  by  the  Government.  It  was  most  desirable  that  the 
present  stock  of  tea  should  be  so  reduced  as  to  give  free  scope  to  the  private 
trader,  but  in  his  opinion  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  reduce  it  as  low  as  zero. 
It  was  not  for  the  interest  of  the  East  India  Company  that  there  should  be  an 
accumulation  of  tea  left  in  their  possession,  as  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
distressing  the  private  trader,  and  exposing  him  to  a  competition  he  did  not 
calculate  upon.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  three  next  quarterly  sales  would  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  usual  way,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Company.  After  these  'sales 
had  taken  place,  the  Board  of  Control  would  give  notice  to  the  country  what 
quantity  was  to  be  brought  to  the  market,  and  so  control  the  sales  that  a  regu- 
lar and  gradual  increase  should  take  place,  and  the  parties  be  made  acquainted 
from  time  to  time  with  the  maximum  amount. 

*  Mr.  Crawford  said  he  should  not  have  risen  to  address  the  House  at  so 
early  a  period,  if  he  had  not  been  applied  to  by  several  of  the  most  eminent 
traders  resident  in  the  City  of  London,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  tea- 
trade.  These  gentlemen  complained  that  although  the  Bill  was  about  to 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  House,  it  had  only  been  printed  on  the  17th  instant, 
and  that  no  communication  had  been  made  with  them  on  the  subject  by  His 
Majesty's  Ministers,  though  they  were  perhaps  more  deeply  interested  in  these 
alterations  than  any  other  body  of  merchants  in  the  city  of  London.  They 
objected,  with  the  rest  of  the  trade  in  general,  to  the  classification  made  by  the 
Government,  which  they  considered  alike  injurious  to  the  importer  and  the 
consumer  of  tea.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  an 
early  reconsideration  of  the  subject  should  take  place,  and  such  an  opportunity 
he  thought  ought  to  be  afforded  by  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  in  order  that 
such  communications  might  be  made  with  the  trade  on  the  subject  as  would 
enable  a  better  classification  to  be  effected.  The  body  of  merchants  who  had 
waited  upon  him  that  morning  had  informed  him  that  there  were  no  less  than 
eight  different  descriptions  of  tea  which  would  come  properly  under  tHe 
second  class,  and  be  charged  at  a  duty  of  2s.  2rf.,  but  which,  as  they  were  not 
now  enumerated  in  that  class,  would  be  subjected  to  a  duty  of  3s.  per  lb.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  East  India  Company  was  already  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  auction  duty,  for  their  teas  were  disposed  of  by  public  sale,  and  it 
would  be  only  just  that  the  other  importers  of  tea  should  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing.  He  wished  to  ask  the  honourable  gentleman  whether,  sup- 
posing the  present  Bill  to  be  passed,  there  would  be  any  objection  to  an  early 
reconsideration  of  the  subject  in  the  next  session,  that  the  anomalies  com- 
plained of  might  be  then  amended  ? 

*  Mr.  S.  Rice  said  that  the  honourable  gentleman  and  the  House  would  be 
aware  that  the  tea-trade,  in  some  respects,  differed  from  every  other ;  and  that 
as  the  Government  was,  as  it  were,  in  actual  contact  with  the  parties  interested, 
twenty-four  hours  need  not  have  elapsed,  after  the  resolutions  were  promul- 
gated, before  the  trade  might  have  communicated  with  the  Government 
thereon.  But  from  the  passing  of  the  resolutions  up  to  that  moment  not  any 
communication  had  been  made  on  the  subject,  excepting  that  of  the  honourable 
gentleman,  who  would  no  doubt  have  brought  it  under  the  notice  of  Govern- 
ment had  he  before  appeared  in  his  place  in  that  House,  and  to  whom  he  novr 
begged  leave  to  offer  his  congratulations.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  put  it  to 
that  hon.  member  whether  it  would  not  be  pregnant  with  inconvenience  to 
give  any  pledge  of  such  a  nature,  as  that  he  had  asked  ?     Such  a  declaration 
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-would  naturally  paralyze  the  trade,  and  produce  the  most  serious  inconve- 
nience to  all  parties.  It  would  be  open  to  the  hon.  member,  or  to  any  other 
member  of  the  House,  to  bring  the  subject  again  before  Parliament  in  the 
next  session  ;  but  no  pledge  could  be  consistently  asked  or  given  that  a  bill 
to  be  passed  in  the  month  of  August  should  be  considered  in  the  February 
following.  The  House  should  remember,  that  in  all  the  alterations  of  duty 
made,  reductions  had  taken  place.  In  the  first  class  it  had  been  reduced  from 
96  per  cent,  to  81  ;  in  the  second  class  from  100  to  94^;  and  in  the  third 
class  from  100  to  81.  And  those  classes  had  been  determined  on  after  com- 
munications with  several  brokers,  not  one  of  whom  had  differed  in  opinion 
with  the  others.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  thought  an  ad  valorem  duty  would 
have  been  preferable,  he  (Mr.  S.  Rice)  would  say  that  such  a  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  duty  could  not  have  been  practised  at  the  outports,  where  auction 
sales  would  not  be  held  under  the  same  security  as  in  the  port  of  London  ; 
and  giving  it  an  ad  valorem  for  a  rated  duty,  which  should  be  alike  on  all 
descriptions  of  tea,  would  only  have  tended  to  increase  the  price  of  inferior 
teas,  or  such  as  were  consumed  chiefly  by  the  lower  orders.  The  best  inqui- 
ries which  could  be  made  had  agreed  so  well  with  the  experiments  made  at 
the  Board  of  Control,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  certainty  of  collecting  the 
duty  under  the  classification  that  had  been  made. 

*  Mr.  Hume  said  there  was  certainly  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  precise 
classification,  but  he  thought  the  proposed  measure  better  than  continuing  to 
charge  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

*  Mr.  Young  wished  to  ask  His  Majesty's  ministers  two  questions,  which 
were  viewed  in  a  very  important  light  by  the  mercantile  interest.  On  a  former 
occasion,  in  answer  to  a  question,  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  stated  to  the  House  that  government  had  recom- 
mended to  the  East  India  Company  not  to  send  out  any  of  their  ships  to 
China  during  the  present  season,  and  it  was  not  then  determined  by  the  Com- 
pany whether  they  would  accede  to  that  recommendation.  (Hear.)  He  wished 
now  to  ask  whether  the  Company  had  come  to  any  determination  upon  that 
point,  and  if  they  had,  whether  government  had  it  in  contemplation  to  make 
any  arrangement  with  the  Company  by  which  private  ships  might  be  allowed 
to  be  sent  out;  at  present  the  trade  was  wholly  suspended,  for  though  the 
Company  might  not  send  ships  out,  private  traders  could  not  until  the  present 
charter  expired,  to  which  period  the  time  was  now  very  limited.  The  other 
question  was,  whether  government  had  determined  from  what  parts  of  the 
kingdom  the  trade  to  China  was  to  be  allowed  to  be  carried  on.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  the  trade  was  only  to  be  allowed  in  certain  ports,  and  it  was 
desirable  that  those  ports  should  be  known. 

"  *  Mr.  S.  Rice  said,  with  respect  to  the  first  question,  he  was  unable  to  give 
any  specific  answer;  as  to  the  other,  he  could  merely  refer  the  hOn.  member 
to  the  bill  which  had  been  lately  in  that  House. 

*  Mr.  R.  Gordon  said  it  was  impossible  any  private  ships  could  he  dis- 
patched to  China  before  next  April  without  the  permission  of  the  Company, 
but  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  such  a  permission  would  be  granted. 

*  Mr.  EwART  and  Mr.  Hume  condemned  the  conduct  of  government  in  not 
allowing  private  vessels  to  proceed  as  early  as  possible,  and  said  the  limita- 
tion would  be  productive  of  an  injury  to  the  shipping  interest. 

*  Lord  Altiiorp  thought  the  disadvantage  to  the  shipping  interest  would 
not  be  very  great  by  the  delay,  because  of  the  quantity  of  tea  now  in  the 
Company's  docks. 

'Mr.  Hume  considered  that  the  change  which  was  now  to  take  place  should 
take  place  so  gradually  that  the  Chinese  themselves  should  not  know  that  a 
change  had  been  effected. 
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*  Mr.  Harvey  said  it  appeared  to  him  there  had  been  too  much  partiality 
*'«hown  to  the  higher  classes  in  the  reduction  of  the  duty  that  was  to  take 

place. 

After  a  short  conversation,  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

Thus  far,  the  newspaper  reports.  We  subjoin  the  two  speeches  that 
were  omitted,  and  our  readers  will  see  by  them,  First,  whether  they  are 
strictly  to  the  purpose,  and  as  such  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  re- 
ported ;  and,  secondly,  whether  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  particu- 
lar act  of  the  legislature  can  be  rightly  judged  of  by  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  while  facts  and  reasonings  of  the  nature  of  those 
alluded  to  are  wilfully  suppressed  or  negligently  omitted ;  for  what- 
ever be  the  motive  of  the  omission,  the  effect  produced  is  the  same, 
namely,  presenting  to  the  public,  a  discussion,  in  which  the  facts  that 
tell  most  strongly  against  the  justice  of  the  measure  under  discussion 
are  wholly  kept  out  of  sight,  while  the  authors  of  the  measure  have 
credit  for  great  liberality  and  wisdom,  though  the  measure  itself 
proves  how  deficient  they  are  in  both.  The  following  are  the  sup- 
pressed speeches  referred  to  : — 

*  Mr.  Buckingham  said,  it  appeared  to  him  that  both  the  Government  and 
the  House  had  entirely  overlooked  the  most  important  feature  of  the  whole 
case  ;  and  in  this  conviction  he  would  take  the  liberty  to  point  out  this  striking 
omission.  It  seemed  to  have  escaped  their  attention  that  the  first  object  of 
public  good  to  be  attained  by  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  China  was  to  afford 
employment  to  our  shipping,  and  give  a  vent  to  our  immense  stores  of  manu- 
factured goods  of  every  description.  Now,  if  this  were  ihe  case,  and  he  be- 
lieved no  one  would  venture  to  deny  it,  it  was  clear  that  the  very  earliest 
moment  at  which  this  trade  could  be  commenced  was  the  best;  and  that  every 
day  that  th.e  East  India  Company  stood  in  the  way  of  its  being  opened,  they 
were  opposing  the  consummation  of  this  relief  to  the  shipping  and  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  country.  Considering  that  this  Company  had  been 
treated  with  extraordinary  indulgence  by  His  Majesty's  Government,  in  having 
continued  to  them  the  future  political  administration  of  Indiafor  40years  longer  ; 
in  having  the  entire  principal  of  their  debt  of  forty  millions  paid  within  that 
time;  and  in  the  interim  the  high  interest  of  10^  percent,  continued  to  them 
-from  the  revenues  of  India :  considering  that  the  Company  had  given  over  their 
whole  commercial  assets  to  the  Government,  and  could  now  have  no  pecuniary 
interest  whatever  in  preventing  otiier  persons  from  trading,  it  did  seem  to  him 
the  most  ungracious  conduct  imaginable  on  their  parts,  to  refuse  permission  to 
private  merchants  to  do  what  they  had  consented  to  forego  for  themselves,  and 
wliich  abandonment  they  had  admitted  to  be  a  part  of  their  bargain  with  the 
Ministry.  He  conceived,  indeed,  that  His  Majesty's  Government,  who  had 
the  power  to  complete  this  bargain,  ought  to  compel  the  Company  to  allow 
other  ships  to  go  to  China  immediately,  since  their  own  were  no  longer  to  be 
sent  there. 

*  Mr.  Macau  LEY — The  King's  Government  have  no  authority  to  enfoice 
this  permission. 

'  Mr.  Buckingham — If  they  have  not  legal  authority,  they  have  powerful 
influence.  Let  them  use  tliat,  and  it  would  be  sufficient.  The  East  India 
^Company  had,  throughout  the  whole  of  their  career,  been  accused  of  acting 
the  part  of  the  dog  in  the  manger,  who  would  neither  eat  the  hay  himself,  nor 
permit  other  animals  to  come  and  enjoy  it;  and  to  the  very  last  stage  of  their 
corporate  existence  they  seemed  determined  to  deserve  tiie  imputation  ;  for 
htre  they  stood,  disabled  by  their  compromise  with  Ministers  from  performing 
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any  further  voyages  to  China  on  tlieir  own  account,  yet  persisting  in  refusing 
permission  to  other  ships  to  do  that  wliich  they  could  not  or  wouldi  npt.^i'! 
themselves.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  ,.j 

*  But  if  the  conduct  of  the  East  India  Company  was  ungi^ateful  and  unge- 
nerous, that  of  the  Government  was  most  impolitic  and  unwise.  What  was 
the  first  thing  desired  ?  To  set  our  ships  in  motion,  and  to  relieve  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  by  giving  the  speediest  as  well  as  most  extensive  relief 
within  our  power  to  both.  Yet  of  this  the  Government  seemed  to  have  had 
no  thought ;  and  therefore  they  neither  asked  nor  cared  for  an  earlier  opening 
of  the  trade  than  after  April,  1834.  Their  whole  anxiety  was  about  the  stock 
of  tea  on  hand  and  duty  to  be  raised  on  it, — a  matter  of  very  minor  importance 
indeed,  compared  with  the  immediate  entering  on  the  export  voyage.  But  even 
in  this  most  narrow  and  confined  view  of  the  subject,  the  ministers  had  made 
the  most  grievous  mistakes.  The  stock  of  tea  on  hand  was  said  to  be  60 
millions  of  pounds  weight,  or  nearly  two  years'  consumption,  and  their  great 
alarm  was  lest  they  should  overstock  the  market  by  allowing  fresh  importa- 
tions before  this  amount  could  be  consumed,  which  would,  of  course,  lower 
its  prices.  But  surely,  this  was  the  very  thing  of  all  others  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  encourage.  For  what  would  be  the  result?  Undoubtedly 
this  : — Any  number  of  ships  going  out  with  cargoes  of  British  manufactured 
goods,  would  be  sure  to  sell  them  all  if  they  would  only  take  the  produce  of 
the  country  in  return.  Of  this,  the  greater  portion  would  be  tea.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  would  operate  at  once  upon  the  prices  of  tea  in  this  country, 
which  would  gradually  decline  as  the  period  for  the  new  importations  drew 
near.  This  decline  of  price  would  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  hundreds  to 
whom  it  is  now  inaccessible  by  reason  of  its  cost.  This,  again,  would  greatly 
increase  its  consumption  before  the  new  stock  arrived,  and  when  that  took 
place  a  still  further  reduction  would  ensue ;  so  that  the  progressive  and  con- 
tinual operation  would  be  to  cause  tea  to  be  consumed  in  twice,  thrice,  or 
even  four  times  the  quantity  that  is  used  at  present.  The  whole  amount 
of  tea  consumed  annually  among  the  entire  population  of  Great  Britain,  is  33 
millions  of  pounds  weight  among  25  millions  of  people ;  or,  on  the  average, 
less  than  a  pound  and  half  per  head  for  a  whole  year,  a  most  miserably 
scanty  supply,  and  occasioned  solely  by  its  dearness.  But  if  by  a  decrease  of 
price  an  increase  of  consumption  would  be  occasioned ;  if,  for  instance,  the 
amount  imported  were  only  doubled,  and  three  pounds  of  tea  per  head  per 
annum  were  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  it  must  be  clear  that  twice  the  number 
of  ships  would  be  required  to  convey  that  amount  from  China  to  England — 
twice  the  quantity  of  manufactured  goods  would  be  sold  to  pay  for  it— and 
twice  the  amount  of  comfort  would  be  gained  by  the  people.     (Hear,  hear.) 

*  Yet  all  these  immense  advantages  the  Ministers  were  literally  throwing  away 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the  value  of  the  stock  of  tea  in  hand,  which  was  a 
matter  of  such  comparatively  trifling  importance  when  placed  beside  the  im- 
mense benefits  that  increased  consumption  and  diminished  price  would  occa- 
sion, that  he  could  not  for  himself  comprehend  how  they  could  hesitate  for  a 
moment  which  to  prefer. 

*  But,  besides  this  unaccountable  oversight,  there  lurked  a  fallacy  of  the 
grossest  kind  beneath  the  plausible  statement  of  the  right  honourable  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Rice),  as  to  the  new  scale  of  duties.  He  put  them 
forth,  as  not  merely  better  because  they  were  duties  pro  rata  instead  of  ad 
valorem,  and  made  to  depend  on  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  tea  rather  than 
its  price  :  but  he  said  they  were  all  reductions  of  duty,  some  from  100  to  94, 
and  others  from  96  to  81  per  cent.  The  fallacy  lay  in  tliis,  however,  that  this 
supposed  reduction  was  calculated  from  the  old  monopoly  price  of  tea,  when 
the  India  Company,  having  no  rival  or  competitor,  could  charge  almost  what 
price  it  pleased  for  its  supplies ;  and  thus  the  right  honourable  Secretary 
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argued,  that  because  the  common  kinds  of  tea  sold  at  the  Company's  sales  fo 
two  shillings  per  pound,  and  the  duty,  being  cent,  per  cent.,  was  also  two 
shillings,  if  the  duty  on  the  same  descriptions  of  tea  were  reduced  to  one  and 
sixpence,  there  would  be  a  bona  fide  relief  to  the  public,  and  a  sacrifice  of 
the  revenue.  But  could  any  one  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  this  was  a  per- 
fect delusion.  The  teas  bought  in  Canton  at  eight-pence  and  nine-pence  per 
pound  were  sold  in  London  at  two  shillings,  where  the  monopoly  gave  the 
India  Company  the  entire  control  of  the  market.  But  these  same  teas  would 
be  sold  at  one  shilling  the  pound,  being  a  profit  of  25  per  cent.,  when  the 
•competition  of  the  free  traders  imported  the  new  supplies.  The  same  rate  of 
duty  as  that  paid  now,  namely,  cent,  per  cent,  on  the  sale  price,  would  there- 
fore then  only  be  a  shilling  per  pound  :  whereas,  by  the  new  scale,  at  what- 
ever prices  the  tea  might  sell,  the  duties  were  to  be  fixed  at  Is.  6^.  on  the 
lowest  class  of  teas,  2s.  2d.  on  the  middling,  and  3s.  on  the  highest  class, 
making,  therefore,  the  pro  rata  duty  on  the  cheaper  teas  150  per  cent,  on  its 
selling  price,  being  brought  into  the  market  at  Is.,  and  charged  with  a  duty 
of  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  and  the  higher  class  of  teas  in  the  same  increased  proportion. 
Surely,  therefore,  nothing  could  be  more  delusive  than  calling  this  a  reduction 
■of  duties.  It  was  a  positive  increase,  and  a  very  large  increase  too,  as  time 
would  eventually  shew.  (Hear,  hear.) 

*  Taking  the  calculation  in  another  form,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  revenue 
would  be  immensely  increased  from  this  source.  The  present  produce  of  the 
duties  levied  on  tea  is  about  3,000,000/.  sterling  per  annum ;  the  annual  quan- 
tity consumed  being  about  33,000,000  of  pounds  weight.  Now,  taking  the 
three  rates  of  duty  per  pound,  by  the  new  scale,  namely.  Is.  6c?.,  2s.  2d.,  and 
3s.  the  average  might  be  struck  at  2s.,  which,  even  at  the  same  consumption 
as  at  present,  would  be  66,000,000  of  shillings,  or  3,300,000/.  But  the  con- 
sumption being  doubled  by  a  decrease  of  price,  and  the  rate  of  duty  per  pound 
weight  remaining  the  same,  the  revenue  would  be  increared  to  6,600,000^. 
from  a  source  now  yielding  only  3,000,000/.,  unless  smuggling,  which  the 
excessive  temptation  was  sure  to  create,  should  occasion  an  extensive  contra- 
band trade,  and  thus  defeat  the  revenue  and  the  fair  trader  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. (Hear,  hear.) 

'  He  contended,  therefore,  that  the  India  Company,  by  refusing  to  let  private 
traders  send  out  their  ships  immediately,  as  those  of  the  Company  itself  were 
to  cease  to  go,  were  guilty  of  the  greatest  ingratitude  to  the  nation,  who  had 
treated  them  so  liberally  throughout,  and  of  the  grossest  injustice  to  the  ship- 
ping and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country,  whom  they  impeded  in  their 
career;  while  the  Government  were  chargeable  with  an  equal  neglect  of  the 
public  interests  in  not  demanding  this  permission  as  a  condition  of  the  recent 
compromise  between  the  Company  and  themselves,  on  behalf  of  the  nation  ; 
and  were  practising  gross  delusions  on  others,  if  they  were  not  also  deceiving 
themselves  at  the  same  time,  by  talking  of  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  tea  froHi 
100  to  80  per  cent.,  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  piove  to  be  an  increase 
of  from  100  to  150  per  cent,  on  the  market  price,  or  current  value  of  the  com- 
modity on  which  it  was  raised.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 

*  Mr.  Young  said  he  thought  the  House  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
observations  of  the  honourable  member  for  Sheffield,  who  had  just  sat  down, 
both  as  to  the  evil  of  preventing  the  ships  of  private  traders  from  entering  at 
once  upon  their  voyages;  and  also  as  to  the  alleged  reductions  of  duties  on 
tea  being  an  actual  increase  when  measured  by  the  true  scale  of  the  relation  of 
duty  to  value.  He  trusted,  therefore,  His  Majesty's  Ministers  would  give 
these  two  important  points  their  due  weight  and  consideration ;  as,  by  the 
€arly  sailing  of  the  free  traders,  and  the  real  reduction  of  the  duty,  many  par- 
ties might  be  benefitted,  and  none  could  by  possibility  be  injured.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

2q2 
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REDUCTION  IN   THE  PATRONAGE  AND  EMOLUMENTS    Of 
THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

On  the  same  day  (the  23d)  a  very  important  and  very  gratifying 
statement  was  made  by  Sir  John  Campbell,  the  Solicitor  General,  as 
to  the  ameliorations  which  would  be  effected  by  the  Chancery  Offices 
Bill,  of  which  he  was  then  about  to  move  the  third  reading.  We  give 
the  statement  entire,  concurring,  as  we  do  most  heartily,  in  all  the 
praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  Lord  Brougham  for  his  disinterested- 
ness and  liberality  in  bringing  forward  and  completing  this  excellent 
measure  of  reform;  and  we  may  take  occasion  to  say  that  it  is  so  much 
more  agreeable  to  praise  than  to  blame,  that  we  sincerely  wish  it  were 
our  honest  task  to  give  the  same  amount  of  conscientious  commenda 
tion  to  every  one  of  the  Ministers,  every  day  in  the  year,  for  similar 
improvements  in  their  respective  departments.  We  will  praise  them 
cheerfully  whenever  we  think  they  merit  it,  and  blame  them  never  but 
when  we  think  they  deserve  it,  and  we  shall  always  be  grateful  to 
them  for  giving  us  as  little  occasion  for  doing  the  latter,  and  as  much 
for  doing  the  former  as  possible. 

*  The  Solicitor-General  rose  to  move  the  third  reading  of  this  Bill.  He 
said  he  would  proceed  shortly  to  state  the  effects  to  be  produced  by  the  Bill, 
which  he  had  been  prevented  from  doing  in  a  former  stage  from  a  desire  not 
to  interrupt  the  public  business.  He  had  then  been  asked  if  any  new  offices 
were  to  be  established,  and  was  at  that  time  unable  to  give  an  answer.  But 
he  would  now  give  the  details  of  the  Bill,  which  would  be  an  effectual  reply 
to  the  question.  The  Bill  went  to  abolish  thirteen  offices  which  had  long 
existed,  and  which  were  nearly  sinecures ;  in  others,  the  salaries  were  greatly 
reduced.  The  old  system  upon  which  these  offices  were  conducted  was  this — 
there  was  the  chief  sinecurist,  who  did  nothing ;  he  appointed  a  deputy,  who 
was  allowed  a  larger  salary  than  what  ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  the  office 
altogether.  (Hear.)  Tha  following  was  a  table  of  the  offices  and  salaries 
abolished  and  reduced : — 


Present  Income 
of  Principal. 

Do.  of  De- 
puty and 
expenses. 

Future 
Income. 

Saving. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Clerk  of  Hanaper 

.     2,800 

550 

200 

3,150 

Clerk  of  Crown 

1,100 

1,000 

800 

1,500 

Clerk  of  Patents 

810 

395 

400 

805 

Register  of  Affidavits 

1,800 

1,000 

1,000 

1,300 

Clerk  of  Custodies 

1,347 

375 

200 

1,522 

Clerk  of  Presentations 

43 

100 

50 

93 

Clerk  of  Dispensations 

316 

— 

50 

206 

Patentee  of  Spa 

352 

682 

— 

1,034 

Chaff  Wax 

1,300 

400 

50 

1,630 

Sealer 

800 

200 

50 

950 

Prothonotary 

100 

abolished 

— 

100 

Patentee  in  Bankruptcy 

.     7,500 

1,500 

— 

9,000 

18,268         6,202         2,800       21,670 

.  -^^ilie  saving  thus  effected  was  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  followinj;  manner : — 
9,000/.  to  the  suitors;  they  were  to  be  relieved  from  fees  to  that  amount; 


Present 

Future 

Saving  to 

Income. 

SaUiies. 

Public. 

£39,000 

£25,000 

£14,000 

13,000 

10,000 

3,000 

4,300 

1,000 

3,300 

27,800 

14,050 

13,750 

2,400 

1,400 

1,000 
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,834/.  were  to  be  paid  to  the  Suilors'  Fund,  and  he  congratulated  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  upon  the  fact  that  9,736/.  would  be  paid  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  consolidated  fund.  Now,  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  all  these 
offices  were  in  the  gift  of  the  Chancellor,  and  former  Chancellors  had  given 
tbem  to  their  relatives;  that  they  had  even  been  made  the  subject  of  marriaga 
settlements.  (Hear,  hear.)  Two  of  the  offices  (the  Clerk  of  the  Patents  arid 
the  Registrar  of  Affidavits)  were  held  by  the  brother  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
which  wei-e  to  be  abolished  instantly.  (Cheers.)  The  others  were  to  be 
abolished  as  they  fell  in.  The  next  branch  of  the  bill  applied  to  the  Masters, 
who,  upon  an  average,  received  3,900/.  a-year  from  fees,  Stc, ;  they  were  novir 
to  be  paid  a  fixed  sura  of  2,500/.  a-year  each,  and  as  there  were  ten  of  them,' 
the  saving  would  be  14,000/.  per  annum. — The  following  were  the  reductions 
-'  office  :— 


Masters,  averaging  3,900/.  a-year  each 

Their  chief  clerks,  averaging  1,300/.  a-year  each 

The  Master  of  Report-office 

The  Registrars  and  their  Clerks 

The  two  Examiners         ..... 

*     £86,500    £51,450    £35,050 

It  was  proposed  in  future  to  pay  the  Masteis  from  the  Suitors'  Dead 
Fund,  so  that  the  actual  saving  in  all  future  suits  would  be  the 
total  of  the  Masters' present  income        ....    £39,000 
Savings  by  their  Chief  Clerks         .....         3,000 
Savings  by  Registrars  and  Clerks  .  .  .  .1 3,750 

There  would  thus  be  an  immediate  saving  to  suitors,  in  two  offices 

alone,  of  per  annum         ......    £55,750 

*  The  chief  clerks  in  the  masters'  office  now  receive  1,300/.  a-year  in  gratui- 
ties ;  those  gratuities  were  charged  in  the  bill  of  costs,  and  the  bill  was  taxed 
by  the  clerk  himself — a  plan  open  to  very  great  abuse.  The  gross  saving, 
in  the  year,  from  both  these  branches  would  be  55,750/.  The  masters'  salaries 
were  to  be  paid  from  the  suitor's  fund.  Orders  were  to  be  entirely  abolished; 
petitions  and  affidavits,  which  formerly  were  required  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
were  to  be  sent  before  the  master.  The  great  complaint  hitherto  had  been  the 
delay  that  had  taken  place  in  the  masters'  office.  The  great  object  in  view 
was  to  make  the  masters  efficient  officers  of  the  court.  The  present  masters 
were  most  respectable,  honourable,  and  learned  men;  but  former  Lord  Chan- 
cellors, considering  their  appointments  as  private  and  personal,  had  appointed 
to  those  high  and  important  situations  persons  whom  they  dared  not  have 
recommended  had  the  appointment  been  in  the  King.  It  was  now,  therefore, 
proposed  to  vest  those  appointments  in  the  King.  They  were  now  to  be  made 
by  his  Majesty,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  King's  Government.  No  doubt 
the  King  might  act  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the 
time  being ;  but  that  officer,  with  all  the  Cabinet,  would  be  held  responsible 
for  every  appointment.  (Hear,  hear.)  By  this  Bill  there  were  to  be  particu- 
lar returns  made  by  the  Masters  in  Chancery  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  the 
number  of  hours  they  have  attended  their  offices,  and  the  general  state  of 
causes,  and  other  matters  in  the  office,  from  time  to  time,  so  that  there  would 
be  ample  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  those  holding  such  important 
judicial  situations  had  properly  discharged  their  official  functions.  But  there 
were  still  further  improvements.  When  the  Bill  had  been  first  introduced  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  it  went  still  further;  but  the  present  Lord' 
Chancellor  hod  done  all  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  do.  (Cheers.)  There 
were  some  parts  of  the  ^Bill  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  drop ;  but  he  (the 
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Solicitor- General)  hoped  that  next  session  the  public  would  yet  have  the 
benefit  of  them.  Much,  however,  had  been  effected  by  the  present  Lord 
chancellor  (cheers);  and  he  (the  Solicitor-General)  trusted  the  public  would 
appreciate  his  conduct  in  the  matter,  for  he  had  met  with  many  difficulties^ 
and  reward  him  with  his  due  meed  of  approbation.    (Cheers.) 

*  Mr.  Lynch  congratulated  the  House  on  the  great  and  important  improve- 
inenls  which  had  been  effected  ;  but  he  took  them  only  as  an  instalment  of 
what  was  due,  for  much  yet  remained  to  be  done.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  thought 
it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  that  the  masters  and  clerks  should  be  paid 
partly  by  graduated  fees,  and  partly  by  salary,  as  they  made  their  reports  and 
signed  their  certificates.  He  intended  to  propose  two  amendments — one  to- 
ihe  effect  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  to  whom  the  matter  was  to  be 
refered,  to  consider  what  compensation  should  be  given  to  those  whose 
offices  were  to  be  abolished,  should  make  their  report  within  six  calendar 
months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  and  the  other  that  the  commissioners 

in  their  investigations  should  ^have  [the  ^power  [to  ^determine  whether,  from 
the  nature  of  certain  offices,  or  the  mode  of  accession  thereto,  any  conditions 
could  properly  be  imposed  as  to  non-compensation.  It  was  well  known  that 
there  were  certain  offices  which  were  filled  in  gradation  by  the  clerks,  who 
paid  on  entry  1,000/.,  and  from  time  immemorial,  they  had  the  right,  as- 
higher  offices  fell  vacant,  to  succeed  to  the  Registrars'  offices,  and  Masters  ia 
the  Vote-office. 

*  Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  could  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  withhold  the  ex- 
pression of  his  most  sincere,  though  humble  thanks  for  the  alterations  which 
had  been  made  by  this  Bill  in  the  Chancery  offices.  He  congratulated  the 
House  the  more  on  the  great  and  substantial  improvements  which  had  been 
effected,  inasmuch  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  conceive  the  great  diffi- 
culties with  which  those  who  had  done  so  much  had  been  surrounded :  al- 
though he  highly  appreciated  the  measure  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  he 
trusted  that  it  was  only  subordinate  to  great  improvements  that  were  still  to 
take  place,  and  was  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  an  earnest  on  the  part  of  that 
■distinguished  individual  who  held  the  highest  office  in  the  law  to  make  this- 
couit  in  reality,  and  not  in  name,  a  Court  of  Equity.     (Hear.) 

'  Mr.  Sinclair  said  the  measure  reflected  the  highest  honour  on  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  who  was  the  author  of  it.     He  had  certainly  accomplished 
what  no  other  man  had  ever  attempted,  and  he  (Mr.  Sinclair)  hoped  he  would 
long  continue  in  that  eminent  station  which  he  had  held  with  so  much  honour 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  country.     (Cheers.) 

*  Mr.  TooKE  gave  his  most  unqualified  approbation  to  the  measure.  The- 
benefit  the  suitors  would  derive  from  it  would  be  not  only  a  saving  of  the 
expense,  but  great  expedition  in  the  proceedings  of  the  court.  No  clause 
would  give  more  satisfaction  to  the  public  than  that  which  made  it  imperative 
upon  the  masters  to  give  a  statement  of  every  cause  before  them,  and  the 
precise  state  in  which  it  then  was. 

*  The  Solicitor-General  said  the  amendment  of  the  honeurable  and 
learned  member  seemfd  perfectly  unnecessary  to  him,  but  out  of  deference  he 
should  not  offer  any  objection  to  it. 

*  Mr.  Sinclair  observed,  that  by  the  Bill  the  masters  were  still  to  be 
allowed  2,500/.  a- year;  that  was  more  than  was  given  to  any  of  the  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  whose  duties  were  most  laborious.  He  was 
in  hopes  that  something  would  have  been  done  to  increase  the  salaries  of  those 
deserving  individuals  after  the  pledge  that  had  been  given  by  his  Majesty's 
Government. 

*  Lord  Althorp  said,  that  so  far  from  any  pledge  being  given  on  the  subject. 
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he  believed  all  the  members  of  the  Government  voted  against  the  increase  of  the 
salaries  of  the  Scotch  Judges. 

*  The  Bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 


EIGHT  THOUSAND  WRITS  ISSUED  FOR  THE  RECOVERY  OF 
TITHES  IN  ENGLAND. 
After  this,  Mr.  Blamire's  Bill  for  staying  the  suits  now  in  progress 
for  Tithes  in  different  parts  of  England,  went  through  the  Committee — 
it  being  elicited,  during  the  conversation  that  ensued,  that  no  less  than 
4000  writs  of  this  description  had  been  issued  out  of  the  Exchequer 
Court  alone,  making,  with  those  issued  from  the  other  Courts,  no  less 
than  8,000  writs  for  the  recovery  of  Tithes  in  England.  Can  any 
thing  be  less  like  Christianity  than  this?  We  wonder  what  the 
apostles  and  disciples,  who  were  the  first  to  spread  that  meek  and 
self-denying  religion,  would  say  to  such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  could 
they  reappear  upon  the  earth? 


GENERAL  PALMER'S  RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE  TAXATION  OF 
THE  COUNTRY. 

The  last  business  of  the  day  was  the  putting  on  record  the  follow- 
ing Resolutions  of  General  Palmer,  which  we  consider  sufficiently 
important  to  be  given  entire. 

'  General  Palmer  said  that  he  should  detain  the  House  but  a  few  mo- 
ments in  reading  the  following  resolutions,  with  the  view  of  taking  them  into 
consideration  in  the  next  session  : — • 

"  I.  That  the  present  system  of  taxation  has  the  effect  of  greatly  enhancing 
the  prices  to  consumers,  and  particularly  to  the  laborious  and  working  classes 
of  all  the  comforts  and  even  the  necessaries  of  life. — 1st.  By  the  direct  effect 
of  taxes  on  articles  of  use  and  consumption.  2d.  By  the  expenses  of  collec- 
tion. 3d.  By  the  extensive  and  expensive  arrangements  for  the  prevention  of 
illicit  trade.  4th.  By  the  various  per  centages  added  by  the  producers, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  dealers;  and,  5th.  By  the  effect  which  the 
foregoing  accumulations  produce  upon  the  prices  of  all  other  articles,  in  the 
reciprocal  action  of  price  acting  upon  price,  through  the  whole  series  both  of 
taxed  and  untaxed  articles  of  use  and  consumption. 

*  "  II.  That,  notwithstanding  the  high  prices  of  corn,  and  other  necessaries 
in  this  country,  such  high  prices  are  not,  owing  to  the  circumstances  stated 
in  the  foregoing  resolution,  sufficiently  remunerative  to  the  landed  and  other 
classes,  upon  whose  enterprise,  capital,  and  exertion,  the  supply  of  the  com- 
munity depends. 

*  "  III.  That  whilst  the  high  prices  of  corn  and  other  necessaries  of  life  are 
not,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  foregoing  resolution,  adequately  remune- 
rative to  the  landed  and  other  classes,  upon  whose  enterprise,  capital,  and  exer- 
tion, the  supply  of  the  community  depends,  they  are  yet  dreadfully  oppres- 
sive and  ruinous  to  active  industry,  the  real  strength  and  wealth  of  the 
country. 

*  "  IV.  That  both  direct  and  indirect  taxes  on  wages  on  the  profits  of  trade, 
manufactures,  or  commerce,  on  the  earnings  of  practioners  in  the  learned 
professions,  or  of  persons  skilled  in  polite,  scientific,  or  mechanical  pursuits, 
are  impolitic,  oppressive,  and  unjust,  and  injure,  to  an  unnecessary  extent,  the 
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commtiRity  at  large,  without  ultimately  and   permanently  benefitting  any 
class. 

t  u  y  -pjj^i^  ^  ^^x  or  charge  upon  all  property  would  be  free  from  most  of 
the  consequences  mentioned  in  the  precding  resolutions,  would  in  the  lowest 
degree  affect  the  cost  of  articles  supphed  by  the  landed  and  other  classes  for 
the  use  of  the^community,  and  would  secure  to  the  suppliers  the  most  beneficial 
return. 

*  "  VI.  That  it  is  expedient  to  a  create  a  charge  by  an  equal  and  rateable 
per  centage  upon  all  property  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  public  debt,  or  of 
annuity,  interest,  and  expenses  payable  in  respect  thereof,  repealing  at  the 
same  time  an  amount  of  the  most  oppressive  and  injurious  existing  taxation 
proportionate  thereto. 

*  •'  VII.  That  it  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  community  at  large,  espe- 
cially so  to  the  landed  and  other  proprietors,  if  all  the  then  remaining  duties  and 
taxes  on  articles  of  use  and  consumption  were  to  be  repealed,  and  tlie  civil, 
military,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  state  raised  within  each  current 
y€ar  by  an  annual  tax  on  realized  property." 

'  These  resolutions  he  begged  to  enter  upon  the  votes,  to  enable  hon.  members 
to  read  and  consider  them  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  house  in  the  next  ses- 
sion, when,  unless  the  government  in  the  mean  time  should  be  induced  to  bring 
the  subject  forward,  ill  qualified  as  he  was  foi  the  task,  he  should  feel  bound  in 
duty  to  his  constituents  and  the  public  to  undertake  it,  and  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  house  upon  the  question  ;  but  before  he  placed  the  resolutions  on  the  table, 
he  must  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  pen- 
sion list  had  been  strongly  pressed  upon  his  attention  by  many  of  his  consti- 
tuents; he  would  therefore  only  observe  that  Mr.  Heathfield's  plan  on  which 
the  proposed  resolutions  were  founded,  embraced  that  proportionate  reduction 
of  it  which  he  believed  would  fully  satisfy  his  constituents  and  the  public  with- 
out injustice  or  injury  to  the  other  parties  in  the  case.  He  also  begged  to  add 
another  observation  in  answer  to  the  argumentin  excuse  of  the  present  burden  of 
taxation, — that  ministers,  to  meet  the  necessary  expenditure  of  government,were 
compelled  to  cut  their  coat  according  to  their  cloth,  as  if  it  were  cloth  they  wanted; 
whereas,  he  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying  they  had  plenty  of  cloth  and  to 
spare  for  the  coat,  and  only  wanted  the  man  who  knew  how  to  cut  it,  and  that 
man,  he  need  not  add,  was  Mr.  Heathfield  who  had  made  no  secret  of  his  plan, 
but  gave  it  to  the  government  at  the  commencement  of  the  peace,  from  which 
time  the  ministry  had  adopted  his  suggestions  by  little  and  little,  as  necessity 
had  compelled  them,  until  the  present  moment,  when  they  had  just  advanced 
half  way ;  and  it  was  to  the  present  half  measures  of  finance  and  trade,  and  to 
the  partial  instead  of  entire  adoption  of  Mr.  Heathfield's  principles,  as  statedin 
his  book,  which  all  might  understand  who  would  take  the  pains  to  read  it,  that 
all  the  difficulty,  distress,  and  danger  of  the  country  at  the  present  moment 
were  to  be  ascribed,  and  which  could  only  be  removed  by  the  eyes  both  of  the 
government  and  the  people  being  opened  to  the  truth  upon  the  subject.. 

*  Lord  Tullamore  commenced  some  observations  respecting  the  Marshall 
of  the  King's  Bench  Prison — and  had  proceeded  for  some  minutes — when  in 
being  perceived  that  there  were  less  that  forty  members  present,  the  House  was 
counted  out  about  half  past  five  o'clock. 


COMMITFEE   OF  THE  LORDS   ON  THE  BANK  CHARTER.— 
FOREIGN  ENLISTMENT  BILL. 

The  business   in  the  House  of  Lords  on   Saturday,  the  24th   of 
August,  was  more   important  than  that  in  the  Commons.     But  their 
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Lordships  being  under  no  restrictions  as  to  numbers  for  the  forming  a 
House,  a  division  took  place  on  the  question  of  whether  the  Dower 
Bill  should  be  proceeded  with  this  session,  or  put  oiF  till  the  next ; 
from  which  we  learn  that  there  were  ten  Peers  present,  constituting 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  or  Upper  House  of  Parliament — seven 
being  for  the  measure  going  forward,  and  three  being  for  its  postpone- 
ment. 

The  Bank  Charter  was  then  considered  in  Committee,  in  which  the 
Earl  of  Ripon,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
Lord  Wynford,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lord  Bexley,  took  a  part ; 
when,  after  a  short  sparring  between  Lord  Grey  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  apprehension  of  a  certain 
amendment;  and  a  division,  in  which  the  numbers  were — for  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Lord  Wynford,  11 — and  against  it,  29;  the 
whole  Bill  went  through  the  Committee  without  any  alteration. 

The  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill,  passed  with  so  much  rapidity  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  withdrawn  in  the  Lords ;  the  Ministers, 
however,  acquiescing  in  its  principle,  and  promising  to  introduce  or 
support  a  similar  measure  next  year. 

In  the  Commons,  the  entire  morning  was  occupied  in  passing  seve- 
ral Bills  through  their  last  stages,  and  in  the  presentation  of  Peti- 
tions, which  went  on  from  twelve  to  half-past  three  o'clock,  when  the 
House  adjourned. 

On  Saturday,  the  24th,  there  was  another  extra  sitting  of  the 
House,  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  which  the  Bill  for  staying  the  actions 
instituted  for  Tithes  was  read  a  third  time  ;  the  Lords  amendments  to 
the  East  India  Charter  Bill  were  agreed  to ;  and  some  questions  were 
asked  of  Lord  Palmerston,  by  Colonel  Evans,  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  Sir 
Robert  Inglis,  relative  to  Turkey,  Belgium,  and  Poland,  which  elicited, 
however,  no  specific  information  in  reply;  after  which,  some  few 
petitions  were  presented,  and  the  House  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  at 
twelve  o'clock. 


LOSS  OF  THE  TITHES  STAY  OF  SUITS  BILL  IN  THE  HOUSE 

OF  LORDS. 
The  House  of  Lords  sat  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  26th  and 
27th,  to  pass  the  Bank  Charter  Bill,  and  forward  other  measures  which 
had  already  undergone  their  full  share  of  discussion  in  both  Houses. 
Among  the  Bills  passed  on  Monday,  were  the  Factories  Regulation 
Bill,  and  the  Tea  Duties  Bill,  with  several  others.  But,  the  Bill 
brought  into  the  Commons,  by  Mr.  Blamire,  and  passed  through  with 
such  haste,  to  stay  the  suits  now  pending,  for  the  recovery  of  Tithes 
in  England,  and  for  which  8,000  writs  had  been  issued  in  various 
Courts,  was  got  rid  of  for  the  present,  by  an  amendment  of  Lord  Wyn- 
ford, to  put  off  the  second  reading  of  it  for  six  months — to  which  no 
oj^position  was  made,  and  accordingly  the  Bill  was  lost.  Every  dajr, 
indeed,  furnishes  proof  that  though  the  Lords  are  almost  powerless  for 
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good,  they  are  omnipotent  for  evil ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  measure 
of  permanent  worth  that  goes  up  to  their  Lordship's  house,  which  does 
not  come  down  mutilated  of  its  best  features,  or  otherwise  entirely 
destroyed. 


CEREMONY  OF  GIVING  THE  ROYAL  ASSENT  TO  BILLS 
THAT  HAVE  PASSED  BOTH  HOUSES. 
The  business  of  Wednesday,  the  28th,  was  wholly  devoid  of  public 
interest ;  and  the  morning  sitting  of  the  House  was  taken  up  entirely 
with  the  asking  questions,  giving  notices  of  motions  for  the  next  ses- 
sion, bringing  up  reports,  and  presenting  petitions.  There  was  a 
short  episode,  however,  which  may  perhaps  be  thought  worthy  of  a 
brief  description,  for  its  absurdity  rather  than"  its  importance.  It  was 
this.  Soon  after  the  House  had  assembled,  prayers  having  been  read, 
and  the  business  of  the  day  began,  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  advanced 
gravely  from  the  little  stall  in  which  he  is  usually  seated,  near  the 
door,  to  communicate  to  the  Speaker,  that  the  Usher  of  the  Black 
jRod  was  at  the  door,  with  a  message  from  the  Lords.  Upon  this,  the 
Speaker  put  it  to  the  House  whether  it  was  their  pleasure  that  the 
Usher  should  be  called  in,  which  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
(though  Mr.  Cobbett  was  then  in  the  act  of  reading  a  petition,  and 
had  just  got  to  about  the  middle  of  it,)  the  Serjeant  took  the  great 
mace  from  the  table,  laid  it  on  his  shoulder,  and  retired  to  the  door. 

On  this  being  opened,  the  Usher,  Sir  Augustus  Clifford,  a  captain, 
we  believe,  in  His  Majesty's  navy,  entered  in  full  uniform,  as  Usher, 
with  blue  coat  and  full  trowsers,  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
bearing  in  his  right-hand  a  small  ebony  rod,  about  the  size  and  form 
of  a  sceptre,  surrounded  by  a  gold  figure,  or  group  of  St.  George 
and  the  dragon ;  and,  after  advancing,  by  three  stately  steps  at 
a  time,  then  bowing  lowly,  and  then  advancing  again,  repeating 
the  bow  at  every  halt,  and  being  accompanied  by  the  Serjeant  and 
his  huge  mace  on  the  right,  bowing  also  in  company,  he  reached  the 
table,  and  stated  to  the  Speaker  that  His  Majesty,  not  deeming  it 
necessary  to  attend  in  person,  had  directed  his  Royal  Commission, 
empowering  certain  Peers  to  give  the  Royal  Assent  to  several  bills 
that  had  passed  both  Houses,  and  desiring  the  attendance  of  the 
Speaker  and  the  House  of  Commons  to  hear  this  assent  given.  He 
then  retired  backward,  by  three  steps  at  a  time,  and  then  a  low  bow, 
and  so  on,  accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  such  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  were  present,  to  the  number,  perhaps,  of  about 
fifty. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  House  of  Lords,  the  same  grotesque  figures 
that  we  described  in  the  first  Number  of  this  Review  (p.  6,  7,  and  8,  of 
Vol.  I.)  again  met  our  eye.  In  short,  but  for  the  fact  of  our  having 
often  been  in  the  House  of  Lords  since  that  period,  and  seen  it  in 
full  debate,  we  should  have  thought  that  the  figures  had  sat  there 
ever  since,  so  exactly  did  they  correspond  in  dress,  attitude,  and  posi- 
tion, with  the  group  we  first  saw.     After  the  reading  the  Royal  Com- 
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mission,  and  the  bowing  and  taking  off  the  hat  of  the  Commissioner, 
whose  names  were  recited,  was  gone  through,  the  Royal  Assent  was 
given  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  bills  that  had  passed  both  houses 
in  the  following  manner : — 

First,  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the  House,  dressed  in  a  barrister's  robe 
and  wig,  rose  from  the  table,  and  advancing  towards  the  right,  made 
a  low  bow  or  obeisance  towards  the  Throne.  Then  another  Clerk  of 
the  House,  similarly  dressed,  rose  from  the  table,  and  advanced  to  the 
left,  and  made  an  equally  low  obeisance  to  the  Throne.  The  first 
Clerk  then  read  aloud  the  title  of  the  Bill,  when  both  made  a  low 
bow  towards  the  woolsack,  on  which  sat  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Ripon^ 
and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  the  other  Peers  in  the  House  besides  these 
three,  were  one  Lord  Spiritual,  in  lawn  sleeves  and  close  wig,  and 
one  Lord  Temporal,  in  frock  coat  and  boots — each  being  the  sole 
occupant  of  the  respective  side  benches  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
House.  As  the  Clerks  rose  from  their  bow,  the  second  turned  his 
face  round  from  the  Commissioners,  who  sat  before  the  Throne,  to  the 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  the  Speaker,  and  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  stood  behind  the  bar,  and  exclaimed  in  a  deep 
rough  voice — "  Le  Roi  le  veut,"  or  "The  King  wills  it" — and  then 
made  another  low  bow  towards  the  woolsack.  This  ceremony  of  a 
recitation  of  the  title  of  the  Bill,  two  bows,  an  exclamation  of  "Le 
Roi  le  veut,"  and  then  two  bows  again,  was  repeated  at  every  single 
bill,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  hundred ;  the  only  variation  being 
that  in  the  case  of  private  Bills,  of  which  there  were  but  few,  the 
exclamation  was  a  little  longer ;  for  to  these  the  annunciation  was, 
**Soit  fait  comme  il  est  desire,"  or  "Let  it  be  done,  as  it  is  desired;'* 
so  that  there  were  here  more  than  two  hundred  low  bows,  the  body 
and  the  legs  being  bent  almost  to  right  angles  with  each  other,  made, 
in  the  course  of  an  hour,  constituting  the  most  weary  and  mono- 
tonous formality  that  could  well  be  conceived.  The  new  member  for 
the  city  of  London,  Mr.  Crawford,  an  old  East  Indian,  who  had  seen, 
much  of  the  ceremonies  of  Oriental  Courts,  said  he  had  happened  to 
have  been  reading  that  morning  some  account  of  Lord  Amherst's 
embassy  to  China,  and  the  ceremony  of  the  kou  toit,  or  bowing  nine 
times  on  approaching  the  Emperor,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking 
of  the  Court  of  Nimpoo  all  the  while  he  was  standing  there.  We 
question,  indeed,  whether  the  nine  bows  of  the  Chinese  to  an  actual 
Emperor,  compared  with  the  two  hundred  bows  to  the  King's  Com- 
missioners, and  one  hundred  repetitions  of  the  same  phrase  in  Norman 
French,  will  not  appear  to  be  the  most  rational  of  the  two. 

On  our  return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Cobbett  was  called 
npon,  after  the  interval  of  an  hour  at  least,  to  resume  the  reading  of 
his  petition  where  he  had  left  off,  and  business  was  again  resumed; 
when  soon  after,  other  messengers  were  announced  from  the  Lords,  and 
the  sense  of  the  House  being  taken  as  to  their  being  admitted  or  not, 
they  came  in ;  but  instead  of  there  being  two  Masters  in  Chancery, 
there  was  only  one,  and  the  place  of  the  other  was  supplied  by  the 
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identical  Clerk  who  called  out,  a  hundred  times  at  least,  "Le  Roi  le 
veut."  This,  however,  being  a  departure  from  "custom,"  which  Lord 
Bacon,  we  believe,  says  is  the  "  law  of  fools,'"  and  having  been  a  dis- 
tinguished Chancellor  himself,  no  higher  authority  can  be  quoted — it, 
w^as  thought  a  fit  subject  for  apology;  and  accordingly  the  Master 
in  Chancery  said, "  the  Lords  had  instructed  him  to  state  to  the  Speaker, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  several  of  the  Masters  in  Chan- 
cery, and  the  lateness  of  the  Session,  there  was  only  one  to  send 
down  to  the  Commons  with  the  various  amendments  to  the  Bills  they 
had  brought  down  with  them,  and  that  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the  House 
of  Lords  had  been  sent  to  accompany  him  in  his  mission,  which  it  was 
hoped  the  Commons  would  excuse  ;"  though  an  ordinary  person  would 
imagine  that  if  the  said  Clerk  were  a  person  of  sufficient  dignity  to  be 
the  voice  of  the  King,  and  proclaim  "  Le  Roi  le  veut,"  he  would  be 
quite  dignified  enough  to  be  the  assistant  bearer  of  a  message  from 
the  Lords  to  the  Commons. 

On  this  being  communicated  by  the  Speaker  to  the  House,  Lord 
Althorp  rose,  and  read  from  a  paper  an  answer,  previously  prepared,  to 
the  message  in  question,  which  stated  "  that  the  Commons  acquiesced 
in  the  force  of  the  reasons  which  had  compelled  the  Lords  to  depart 
from  their  usual  custom — but  that  they  hoped  it  would  not  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent !" — at  which  the  members  were  no  longer  able  to  con- 
tain themselves,  so  ludicrously  grave  had  the  farce  become,  when  the 
whole  House  indulged  in  a  simultaneous  burst  of  laughter,  in  which 
Lord  Althorp  and  Mr.  Speaker  cordially  and  heartily  joined. — Such  is 
the  "  privilege  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  assembled,"  which 
begins  with  prayers  at  the  meeting  of  the  House — goes  on,  as  the 
hour  of  midnight  draws  nigh,  with  yells  and  hootings — scoifs  and 
braying,  as  occasion  requires — and,  when  the  session  is  about  to 
close,  ends  in  laughter  and  derision  ! 

When  the  bills  are  sent  from  the  Commons  to  the  Lords,  they  must 
be  taken  up  by  the  members  of  the  House  themselves — no  other  mes- 
sengers being  thought  sufficiently  dignified — though,  on  this  occasion, 
a  farce  as  solemn  and  as  absurd  is  acted.  It  is  thus.  The  folding- 
doors  of  the  House  of  Lords  being  opened,  the  whole  group  advances, 
bowing,  as  far  as  the  bar,  when  the  Lord  Chancellor — who  is  fre- 
quently the  only  Peer  in  the  House  on  such  occasions — rises  from  the 
woolsack,  and  walks  all  the  way  down  from  thence  to  the  bar,  carry- 
ing before  him  what  is  called  the  Chancellor's  purse,  a  sort  of  em- 
broidered pouch  or  bag,  not  unlike  a  cavalry  officer's  sabre-tash, 
which  he  places  on  the  bar  before  him,  looking  grave,  and  inter- 
changing bows,  while  the  member  who  brings  up  the  bill  puts  the 
great  parchment  roll  on  which  it  is  engrossed,  into  this  pouch  or  bag, 
in  which  it  is  carried  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  back  to  the  woolsack, 
where  he  then  unrolls  it,  and  reads  the  title  aloud.  By  the  time  he 
has  done  this,  another  bill  is  ready,  when  he  has  to  march  down  again, 
receive  the  second  bill,  carry  it  back  to  the  w^oolsack,  reads  its  title, 
marches  dowTi  again  for  the  third,  and  so  on  for  every  one  of  the  bills 
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that  may  be  brought  up,  of  which  there  are  often  20  or  30  at  a  time 
—and  to  each  bill,  however  many,  the  same  useless  ceremony  is 
repeated. 

It  is  in  senseless  and  antiquated  formalities  of  this  kind  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  time  of  both  Houses  is  wasted  during  every  Session  : 
and  the  internal  regulations  of  both  accordingly  stand  in  quite  as 
great  need  of  reform  as  the  manner  in  which  the  members,  by  whom 
these  idle  ceremonies  are  performed,  were  recently  sent  into  one  at 
least  of  these  assemblies.  In  the  next  Session  we  shall  not  fail  to 
draw  public  attention  to  these  follies — and  hope  to  see  many  of  them 
abolished. 


PROROGATION    OF  THE  PARLIAMENT,   BY  THE  KING   IN 

PERSON. 

On  Thursday,  August  29,  the  business  of  the  Session  having  been 
brought  to  a  close,  and  every  one  connected  with  both  Houses,  from 
the  Lord  Chancellor  down  to  the  door-keepers  and  messengers,  being 
wearied  with  its  long  endurance,  the  King  came  down  to  prorogue 
the  Parliament  in  person. 

The  King  went  in  state  from  St.  James's  Palace  through  the  Park, 
accompanied  by  his  usual  suite :  but  nothing  could  be  more  cold  than 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  greeted  as  the  cavalcade  proceeded. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  about  a  hundred 
members  were  assembled.  Sir  Robert  Inglis  brought  up  the  42nd 
Report  of  the  Petition  Committee,  and  took  that  occasion  to  give  the 
following  statement  respecting  the  labours  of  the  present  Parliament. 
It  had  sat  twice  the  number  of  days,  and  thrice  the  number  of  hours, 
of  former  Sessions.  The  celebrated  Reform  Parliament  sat  119  days; 
the  present  Session  142  days  and  1,270  hours.  In  1806,  Parliament* 
sat  129  days  and  645  hours.  In  1807,  it  sat  104  days,  and  on  an 
average  5  hours  a  day,  and  in  1811  the  average  was  4^  each  day. 
This  Session  had  sat  9  hours  a  day  during  its  sittings  on  an  average, 
and  for  much  the  larger  half  of  the  Session,  since  Easter,  very  con- 
siderably more  than  12  hours  a  day. 

After  this,  a  short  conversation  occurred   respecting  the  conduct  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  at  the  late  election  for  the   Borough  of  thatoc-w 
name,  which  ended  in   nothing;  and  Mr.  Cutlar   Fergusson  was  cut  ,  j;: 
short  in  his  speech  by  the  knock  at   the   door  of  the  Usher   of  the 
Black   Rod,  who  went  through   the  same  form  as  already  described — 
saying  to  the  Speaker  that  the  King  commanded  the  attendance  of     j^ 
the  Commons  in  the  House  of  Lords  immediately.  1 3;? 

On  our  reaching  the  House   of  Lords  we  found  the   King  on  hfe^"^  "^^ 
throne,  surrounded'  by  his   great  officers  of  slate — the   Marquis  WeF^^"'* 
lesley,  with  his  white  wand  of  office — the   Earl  Grey,  holding  ere<Jt>  '^*^ 
the  sword  of  state — the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  his  capacious  purse — 
the  twelve  Judges,  in  their  ermined  robes— the  Peers,  in  full  costume. 
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—-and  a  large  assemblage  of  ladies,  among  which  were  some  of  great 
beauty — and  all  characterized  by  an  air  of  elegance,  gracing  the  scene. 
The  Speaker  then  advancing  to  the  bar,  supported  by  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  delivered  a  short  speech. 

"^  After  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  approaching  his  Ma- 
jesty, knelt  before  the  Throne,  and  drawing  from  his  purse  or  bag 
the  written  copy  of  the  Speech  prepared  for  His  Majesty  by  the 
Ministers,  presented  it  to  the  King,  when  another  officer  of  state, 
handing  the  monarch  his  spectacles,  he  put  them  on,  and  read,  with 
a  loud  voice  and  firm  tone,  the  following  speech :— - 

"My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"  In  opening  the  present  Parliament,  I  stated  that  never  at  any  time  had 
subjects  of  greater  interest  and  magnitude  called  for  your  attention. 

"  The  manner  in  which  you  have  discharged  the  duties  thus  committed  to 
you,  now  demands  my  warmest  acknowledgments,  and  enables  me  to  close  a 
Session  not  more  remarkable  for  its  extended  duration,  than  for  the  patient 
and  persevering  industry  which  you  have  displayed  in  many  laborious  in- 
quiries, and  in  perfecting  the  various  legislative  measures  which  have  been 
brought  under  your  consideration. 

"  I  continue  to  receive  from  my  Allies,  and  from  all  Foreign  Powers, 
assurances  of  their  friendly  disposition. 

"  I  regret  that  I  cannot  yet  announce  to  you  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive 
arrangement  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  but  tlie  convention  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  King  of  the  French,  I  concluded  in  May  last  with  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  prevents  a  renewal  of  hostilities  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  thus  affords  a  fresh  security  for  the  general  continuance  of  peace. 

"  Events  which  have  lately  taken  place  in  Portugal  have  induced  me  to 
renew  my  diplomatic  relations  with  that  kingdom,  and  I  have  accredited  a 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  her  Most  Faithful  Majesty  at  Lisbon. 

"  You  may  rest  assured  that  I  look  with  the  greatest  anxiety  to  the  moment 
when  the  Portuguese  Monarchy,  so  long  united  with  this  country  by  the  ties 
of  alliance,  and  by  the  closest  bonds  of  interest,  may  be  restored  to  a  state  of 
peace,  and  may  retain  its  former  prosperity. 

"  The  hostilities  which  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  Turkey  have  been  ter- 
minated, and  you  may  be  assured  that  my  attention  will  be  carefully  directed 
to  any  events  which  may  affect  the  present  state  or  the  future  independence  of 
that  Empire. 

"  An  investigation  carefully  prosecuted  during  the  last  session,  has  enabled 
you  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  on  terms  which  appear  to  be 
well  calculated  to  sustain  public  credit,  and  to  secure  the  usefulness  of  that 
important  establishment. 

"  The  laborious  enquiries  carried  on  by  the  Committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  for  several  successive  sessions,  have  also  enabled  you  to  bring  the 
affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  I  have  the 
most  confident  expectation  that  the  system  of  Government  thus  established 
will  prove  to  have  been  wisely  framed,  for  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
the  natives  of  India,  whilst  by  the  opening  of  the  China  trade,  a  new  field  has 
been  aflTorded  for  the  activity  and  enterprize  of  British  commerce. 

"  The  state  of  slavery  in  my  colonial  possessions  has  necessarily  occupied 
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a  portion  of  your  time  and  your  attention  commensurate  with  the  magnitude 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  whilst  your  deliberations  have  been  guided 
by  the  paramount  considerations  of  justice  and  humanity,  the  interests  of  the 
colonial  proprietors  have  not  been  overlooked.  I  trust  that  the  future  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Assemblies,  and  the  conduct  of  all  classes  in  my  colonies, 
may  be  such  as  to  give  full  effect  to  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  to  satisfy  the  just  expectations  of  my  people. 

*'  I  observe  with  satisfaction  that  the  amendment  of  the  law  has  continued 
to  occupy  your  attention,  and  that  several  important  measures  have  been 
adopted,  by  some  of  which  the  titles  to  property  have  been  rendered  more 
secure,  and  the  conveyance  of  it  more  easy ;  while  by  others  the  proceedings 
in  Courts,  both  of  law  and  equity,  have  been  made  more  expeditious  and  less 
costly.  The  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Privy  Council  is  another  improve- 
ment, which,  while  it  materially  assists  suitors  at  home,  will,  I  trust,  afford 
substantial  relief  to  those  in  my  foreign  possessions. 

*'  You  may  rest  assured  that  there  is  no  part  of  your  labours  which  I  regard 
with  a  deeper  interest  than  that  which  tends,  by  well-considered  amendments 
of  the  law,  to  make  justice  easily  accessible  to  all  my  subjects. 

"  With  this  view  I  have  caused  a  Commission  to  be  issued  for  digesting 
into  one  body  the  enactments  ef  the  Criminal  Law,  and  for  inquiring  how 
far,  and  by  what  means,  a  similar  process  may  be  extended  to  the  other 
branches  of  our  jurisprudence.  I  have  also  directed  Commissions  to  be  issued 
for  investigating  the  state  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  result  of  their  inquiries  will  enable  you  to  mature 
more  means  which  may  seem  best  fitted  to  place  the  internal  government  of 
corporate  cities  and  towns  upon  a  solid  foundation,  in  respect  of  their  finances, 
their  judicature,  and  their  police.  In  the  meantime,  two  important  Acts  have 
been  passed,  for  giving  Constitutions  upon  sound  principles  to  the  Royal  and 
Parliamentary  Burghs  of  Scotland,  and  your  attention  will  hereafter  be  called 
ro  the  expediency  of  extending  similar  advantages  to  the  unincorporated  towns 
in  England,  which  have  now  acquired  the  right  of  returning  members  to 
Parliament. 

"  It  was  with  the  greatest  pain  that  I  felt  myself  compelled  to  call  upon  you  . 
for  additional  powers  to  controul  and  punish  the  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace  in  Ireland.  This  call  was  answered,  as  I  confidently  expected,  by  your 
loyalty  and  firmness.  I  have  not  found  it  necessary,  except  in  a  very  limited 
degree,  to  use  the  powers  thus  confided  to  me,  and  I  have  now  the  satiafac- 
tion  of  informing  you  that  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and  violence  which 
had  prevailed  to  so  alarming  an  extent,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  subdued. 

"  I  look  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  time  when  the  painful  necessity  of 
continuing  this  measure,  of  great  but  unavoidable  severity  may  cease  :  and  I 
have  given  my  assent,  with  unqualified  satisfaction,  to  the  various-  salutary 
and  remedial  measures,  which,  during  the  course  of  the  present  Session,  have 
been  proposed  to  me  for  my  acceptance. 

"  The  Acts  which,  in  pursuance  of  my  recommendation,  you  have  passed 
with  respect  to  the  Temporalities  of  that  branch  of  the  United  Church  which 
is  established  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  immediate  and  total  abolition  of  Vestry 
Assessments,  and  the  Acts  for  the  better  regulation  of  Juries,  both  as  to  th  eir 
civil  and  criminal  functions,  afford  the  best  proof  that  full  reliance  may  be 
placed  on  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  introduction  of 
such  benecial  improvements  as  may  ensure  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  my 
subjects;  thus  effectually  cementing  that  Legislative  union,  which,  with  your 
support,  it  is  my  determination  to  maintain  inviolate. 
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"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

"  I  ihank  you  for  the  Supplies  which  you  have  granted  for  the  service  of 
the  year.  The  Estimates  proposed  to  you,  by  my  directions,  were  consider- 
ably lower  than  those  of  former  Sessions ;  and  you  have  wisely  applied  the 
savings  which  have  thus  been  effected  to  a  diminution  of  the  public  burdens. 
In  this  course  of  judicious  economy,  combined  with  a  due  regard  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  State,  I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  persevere,  and  thus  confirm 
the  title  which  you  have  acquired  to  general  confidence  as  the  faithful  guar- 
dians of  the  honour  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  true  interests  of  the  people. 

"  My  Lords  and  Geentlemen, 

"In  returning  to  your  respective  counties  you  will  carry  with  you  the  grati- 
fying reflection,  that  your  labours  have  been  assiduously  enr.ployed  for  the 
benefit  of  your  fellow  citizens.  During  the  recess,  your  attention  will  be 
equally  directed  to  the  same  important  object ;  and  in  this  useful,  and  honour- 
able discharge  both  of  your  public  and  private  duties  under  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence  I  confidently  rely  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
■my  people  in  that  love  of  liberty  and  order — that  spirit  of  industry  and  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  and  that  moral  worth  which  constitute  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  nations." 


The  Lord  Chancellor  then  approached  the  King  a  second  time,  and 
kneeling  before  the  Throne,  received  the  written  Speech  that  had  been 
just  read,  from  the  royal  hand,  and  deposited  it  in  his  purse — upon 
.which  the  King  rose  and  retired.  .The  Speaker,  also,  and  the  members 
of  the  Commons,  withdrew  to  their  own  House' — the  more  curious  among 
them  lingering  behind,  to  survey  the  scene  of  beauty  and  grace,  which 
the  assembled  Peeresses  and  their  daughters  presented  ;  and  among 
whom  there  appeared  the  most  amiable  readiness  to  gratify  the  flatter- 
ing regards  of  those,  who  found,  in  their  lovely  presences,  more  attrac- 
tions than  in  the  benches  of  the  House  to  which  they  belonged. 


LITERARY  NOTICE. 

Oun  readers  will  find  attached  to  this  Number,  the  Prospectus  of  a  new  Pe- 
Tiodical,  to  he  published  in  the  two  capitals  of  England  and  France,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Cosmopolitan  Review,"  to  which  we  bG<j  to  direct  their  atten  • 
tion,  and  on  which  we  desire  also  to,  offer  a  few  remarks,  which  may  be 
relied  on  as  perfectly  disinterested  and  impartial,  as  we  .have  no  connection 
eitlier  vyilh  the  property  or  the  management  of  the  work  announced. 

•  The  same  motive  which  induced  us  to  draw  attention  to  the  French  vvork  of 
JVIonsieur  Rifiiud,  on  F!gypt  and  Nubia,  namely,  a  desire  to  spread  the  circu- 
lation of  a  useful  publication,  and  a.  desire  to  .shew  hospitality  to  a  high- 
minded  and  generous  stranger,  induces  us  now  to  say-r-that  we  have  known 
j\Jr.  Jullien  de  Paris,  the  intended  Editor  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Reviev?,  for  se- 
veral years,  as  one  of  the  most  distinguisiied  of  the  public  writers  of  France  ; 
the  friend  and  companion  of  General  Lafayette,  and  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Members  of  the  two  Chambers  of  Paris;  the  intrepid  advocate'  of  ra- 
tional liberty  and  human  improvement  in  every  quarter  of,  the.  globe,  and 
competent  to  execute  the  task  he  has  set  before  him.self  with  fidelity  aqd  zeal. 

In  this  sincere  conviction,  we  wish  his  philanthropic  and  '  plnlosepltfcal  la- 
bours their  full  meed  of  success.' 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  TESTIMONIES,  ARTICLES,  AND  LETTERS 
ON  THE  EVILS  OF  IMPRESSMENT. 
Every  clay's  post,  since  the  publication  of  tKe  Debate  on  Impress- 
ment, of  which  we  gave  so  full  a  report  in  our  last,  has  brought  us 
newspapers,  letters,  and  articles  on  the  subject,  which  we  value  highly^ 
and  shall  not  fail  to  preserve  until  the  fitting  time  for  using  them  be- 
fore a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But,  as  we  do  not  wish 
that  the  subject  should  be  speedily  forgotten — as  we  desire  to  receive 
other  well-authenticated  communications  to  strengthen  those  we  have 
already,  and  wish  that  the  subject  should  receive  the  fullest  delibera- 
tion and  discussion, — we  think  it  our  duty  to  select  a  very  few  only  of 
the  materials  placed  at  our  disposal,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  rest,  of  which  they  are  fair  and  just  specimens.  In  our 
last  we  quoted  an  article  from  the  Examiner,  which  shewed  how  much 
importance  Sir  James  Graham  attached  to  the  opinions  of  his  consti- 
tuents when  he  was  member  for  Cockermouth.  In  the  present  we  will 
give  two  short  extracts  from  the  public  papers  of  Hull,  the  place  he 
represented,  we  believe,  before  he  sat  for  Cockermouth,  so  that  our 
readers  will  see  what  are  the  opinions  of  his  late  constituents  as  to  the 
part  he  has  now  taken  on  the  question  of  Impressment.  They  are 
these : — 

*  On  Thursday  week  the  subject  of  Impressment  was  brought  before  the 
House,  in  an  able  speech  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  to  which  we  direct  attention. 
His  resolution  was  rejected  by  a  small  majority  of  five.  We  hardly  need  to 
say  that  we  agree  in  all  points  with  Mr.  Buckinoham,  and  are  extremely 
sorry  that  Ministers  took  part  against  him.  The  system  must  however 
be  eventually  given  up.  In  the  meantime  these  disciissions  t«'nd  to  al- 
leviate the  hardship  of  it,  and  will  remove  many  of  its  evils.  Sir  James 
Graham  took  the  lead  in  oj)position  to  the  motion,  and  by  his  line  of  ar- 
gument, both  astonished  and  grieved  us.  When  a  candidate  for  Hull,  his 
hostility  to  Impressment  was  his  passport  to  favour.  He  is  now  its  zea- 
lous advocate.  How  justly  may  we  exclaim — Tempora  mutantur,  et  nos 
mutamur  in  illis!  What  strange  effects  have  power  and  place  on  the  human 
mind.' — Hull  Rockingham. 

A  Resolution,  having  for  its  object  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  Im- 
pressment of  Seamen,  has  been  brought  before  tlie  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Buckingham.  Its  adoption  was  opposed  by  Government,  but  although 
nearly  the  whole  strength  of  the  ministerial  body  was  arrayed  agaitjst  it, 
in  a  thin  House,  the  motion  was  rejected  by  the  scanty  ni'iijorliy  of  five. 
Nothing  could  be  more  stale  and  frivolous  than  the  arguments  on  which 
Ministers  grounded  their  opposition,  and  nothing  could  be  more  paltry 
than  the  pretext  which  Sir  James  Graham  used  to  get  rid  of  the  question. 
The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  reproached  Mr.  Buckingham  with  having  intro- 
duced a  motion  so  important  at  the  close  of  the  Session— when  lo !  it  ap- 
peared that  if  it  had  not  been  discussed  at  a  proper  season,  it  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet's  own  application  for  delay,  which  had 
been  twice  conceded  at  his  particular  request !  We  wish  there  were  po- 
litical mirrors  to  reflect  faithfully  the  marvellous  alterations  wrought  upon 
public  men  by  the  magic  of  place.  The  shadow  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  would  be  a  whimsical  caraicture  of  his  former,  forgotten  self. 
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^The  necessity  fo  Impressment  is  wholly  attributable  to  the,  unfairness  of 
the  terms  upon  which  seamen  are  expected  to  enter  the  Navy.  During  a 
war,  sailors  are  able  to  obtain  much  higlier  wages,  in  a  merchant  vessel  than 
in  a  King's  ship.  In  the  former  seivici?,  tliey  are  free  to  retire  ;  they  are 
compelled  to  experience  no  galling  inequality  of  rank — they  are  neither  cuffed 
by  middies  nor  bastinadoed  by  boatsu'ains  :  in  the  latter,  their  position  is 
grievously  the  reverse.  Let  the  evils  l)e  amended — let  the  tar  who  braves 
"the  battle  and  breeze,"  receive  fair  compensation  for  risk  of  life  and 
limb — let  him  be  treated  as  a  freeman,  who  ought  never  to  be  subjected 
to  the  indignity  of  the  lash  :  Id  not  his  honest  ambition  to  rise  in  his  profes- 
sion, be  withered  in  the  cold  shade  of  the  aristocracy,  and  there  will  be 
ko  lack  of  active  hands  and  stout  hearts  to  defend  our  shores, nor  v^ill  iherebe  any 
iieed  for  a  repetition  of  those  scenes  of  authorized  cutr.tge  that  shock  humanity, 
find  turn  into  derision  the  boasted  privileges  of  our  vaunted  Constitution. 
■< — Hull  Advertiser. 

;  We  can  readily  imagine  the  surprise  of  the  good  people  of  Hull,  to 
whom  Sir  James  Graham's  election  addresses  must  be  familiar,  at 
finding  the  once  popular  enemy  to  Impressment  now  become  its  advo- 
cate and  defender.  The  crews  of  the  Greenland  whalers,  the  Baltic 
traders,  and  the  other  vessels  that  frequent  the  port  of  Hull,  would 
g-ive,  we  think,  a  very  different  reception  to  Sir  James,  were  he  to 
yisit  them  after  this  apology  for  Impressment,  from  that  which  ho 
received  at  the  hands  of  those  "  jolly  tars"  who,  when  he  represented 
their  enterprizing  town,  might  not  have  known  exactly  what  were  his 
Qpinions  on  the  Corn  Laws,  or  the  Currency,  but  always  thought  him, 
v;what  he  professed  to  be,  the  advocate  of  the  sailor's  rights,  and  the 
unflinching  friend  of  the  "  jackets  of  blue."  We  give,  however,  two 
short  extracts  from  papers  of  inland  towns,  quite  remote  from  any 
connexion  with  the  sea,  to  shew  that  the  feeling  is  not  peculiar  to 
sea-ports  only,  and  will  close  with  some  portions  of  a  longer  article 
from  a  paper*,  published  at  one  of  the  most  populous  sea-ports  of  the 
kingdom,  where  the  coasting-trade  can  turn  out  more  able  seamen 
than  any  other  two  ports  in  the  kingdom,  London  alone  excepted, 
could  produce.     These  extracts  are  as  follow  : — 

*  Man-stealing  stands  first  in  the  class  of  crimes  termed  thievery.  Its 
enormity  is  great  indeed  :  for,  without  a  forfeiture  on  the  part  of  tlie  victim, 
h?  is  arbitrarily  deprived  of  his  civrl  rights.  There  must  be  som.ething  rotten 
in  the  State,  when  the  Chief  Magistrate  enacts  the  part  of  prime  thief.  The 
barbarous  practice  of  Impressment  of  Seamen  is  a  gross  violation  of  the  civil 
rights,  and  it  could  not  have  endured  to  this  day,  had  not  tiie  outrage  been 
perpetrated  under  the  Royal  licence.  What  is  i!ie  simple  question  ?  In  a 
time  of  war  the  Government  needs  a  thousand  seamen,  and  the  number  in- 
creases in  proportion  to  its  necessities.  Admitting  that  the  object  of  the  war  be 
the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  community — but  this  isever  the 
proffessed  object— the  Government  has  a  right,  consistent  with  wisdom,  to 
the  services  of  any  nrrrnber,  either  a  portion  or  a  whole  of  the  citizens. 
But  can  there  be  a  more  hateful  outrage  of  equity,  than  the  Government 
exercising  that  right  partially?  For  example,  how  glaring  would  appear, 
the  iniquity,  should  the  Government  seize  upon  allthe  citizens  whose  hame« 
bfegan  with  the  letters  A  and  B,  and  leave  unimpressed  all  the  remaining  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet!  And  yet  the  Impressment  of  Seamen,  which  is  the 
kidnapping  of  a  particular  class  of  men  by  the  Government,  is  a  similar  viola-? 
tibh  of  justice.  Sir  James  Graham  deprecated  the  substitution  of  anotlrer  and 
iriore    equitable   mode    of  manning  our    Navy   in    emergencies,    because, 
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forsooth,  the  kidnapping  privilege  is  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown—-* 
prerogative  acknowledged  by  the  higliest  authorities  !  These  are  strange 
/ustificaiions — and  from  the  lips  of  Sir  James  Graham,  too  ! — Hereford 
Times. 

*  People  in  inland  towns  know  comparatively  nothing  of  the  terrible  effects 
of  this  degrading  system  of  Impressment. — A  man  that  happens  to  be  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  sea,  or  who  follows  any  occupation  on  the  water,  is  not 
secure  for  a  single  day.  The  press-gang,  who  are  always  armed,  more  like  aa 
Italian  banditti  than  the  free-born  guardians  of  the"  sea-girt  isle,"  will  enter 
iis  fishing-boat,  his  cabin,  or  his  mansion,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
drag  him  away  to  the  Tender,  where  he  is  kept  until  they  have  got  a  sufficient 
number;  they  are  then  seat  on  board  a  man-of-war,  and  locked  under  hatches 
tintil  they  put  out  to  sea.  All  communication  with  their  wives  and  families 
is  denied  them,  and  it  is  frequently  the  case,  that  their  relatives  remain  for  years 
in  utter  ignorance  of  their  fate. 

*  We  do  not  state  this  on  mere  rumour,  several  instances  have  come  under 
our  own  observation.  During  the  last  war,  an  only  son  of  respectable  pa- 
retits,  but  devotedly  attached  to  the  sea,  was  pressed  from  a  merchant  vessel 
on  the  West  India  station,  and,  after  several  years  cruising  in  that  quarter,  the 
ship  returned  to  Portsmouth.  During  his  absence  from  home  he  had  lost  liis 
father ;  he  was  therefore  anxious  of  visiting  his  aged  mother  and  an  only 
sister ;  he  asked  leave  of  absence,  but,  being  an  able  and  steady  seaman,  was 
refused.  A  few  days  afterwards,  he  left  the  ship,  and  travelled  over  land  from 
Portsmouth  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  received  with  open  arms  \>y  hi* 
forlorn  relatives ;  but  twenty-four  hours  had  scarcely  elapsed,  before  he  was 
again  dragged  by  the  miscreant  press  gang,  on  board  a  Tender  in  Leith  roads, 
and  has  never  been  heard  of  since  ! — The  consequence  was,  his  mother  never 
again  lield  up  her  head ;  in  a  few  months  she  was  carried  to  the  grave  I 

*  We  may  mention  another  instance,  somewhat  different,  but  equally  cruel ; 
the  son  of  a  West  India  merchant  in  Leith,  who  had  been  to  Invernessldre 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  was  returning  home  in  a  small  coaster  ;  when  in 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  they  were  boarded  by  the  same  gang,  and  although  the 
young  gentleman  was  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  had  never  be^n  prqfessian- 
tilly  at  sta^  he  was  hurried,  with  drawn  cutlasses,  on  board  of  a  sloop  of  war 
then  in  the  roads,  and  before  he  had  time  to  communicate  with  his  friends, 
the  vessel  sailed,  on  a  six  week's  cruise,  to  the  North  Seas.  In  this  case, 
however,  money  was  of  no  object;  his  father  accordingly  commenced  an 
'action  against  the  then  port  admiral,  and  not  only  effected  liis  son's  liberation, 
but  also  got  damages. 

*  But  how  many  thousands  have  been  dragged,  like  felons,  from  their  homes, 
who  had  not  the  means  to  procure  their  liberty,  but  were  doomed  to  lead  an 
♦*  inulorious  "  life,  and,  in  too  many  instances,  were  never  again  heard  of  ?'-^ 
Sheffield  Iris.  '■ 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  very  important  and  interesting 
motion  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  the  Member  for  Sheffield,  relating  to.  the 
Impressment  of  Seamen,  which  he  brought  forward  on  the  15tli  of  this 
month.  Mr.  Buckingham  wished  to  abolish  the  practice  of  forcible 
Impressment  altogether,  and  thought  that  a  time  like  the  present,  of  pro* 
found  peace,  was  the  most  fitting  period  for  effectuating  so  desirable  an 
object.  .  The  motion  was  opposed  with  much  official  flippancy  and  insd- 
lence  by  Sir  James  Graham,  who  moved  the  "  previous  question.'^  On  a 
division  this  amendment  was  carried  by  59  to  55.  Thus,  the  House  that 
has  emancipated  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  at  the  price  of  !iO,000,000/".' 
to  the  English  people,  has  decided  that  the  gallant  tars  of  England  shall 
still.  coptinuft.,to  be  the  prey  of  the  abhorred  press  gang  ?  ^  Oh,  this  phi- 
lanthropy !     Mr.  Buckingham  properly  reprobated  the  practice  of  Impress- 
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ment  as  unjust,  cruel,  inefficient,  and  unnecessary,  and  as  founded  ori  tW 
despotic  notion,  that  the  King  was  lord  and  master  of  all  his  subjects,  and' 
could  command  their  services  as  vassals.  We  can,  indeed,  conceive  nothing 
more  unjust,  more  harsh  and  cruel,  more  despotically  outrageous,  or  bar-' 
barously  unfeeling,  than  the  practice  of  manning  our  ships  of  war  by 
plundering  our  merchant  vessels  of  their  crews,  or  dragging  seamen  with  force 
and  violence  from  their  homes  and  families.  We  could  have  scarce  thought' 
it  possible  that  any  man,  with  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman,  and  fine  sense 
of  justice  that  should  characterize  the  gentleman,  could  stand  forward  the  ad- 
vocate of  a  system  so  barbarous  and  brutal.  We  do  not  intend  to  harrow  up 
the  feelings  of  our  readers  by  a  recital  of  numerous  instances  of  cruelty  and' 
violence  perpetrated  by  the  press-gang.  We  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  mert] 
knocked  down  in  the  street,  and  carried  in  a  state  of  insensibility  to  theTendefi^ 
as  the  receptacle  for  pressed  men  is  called,  with  barbarous  derision  and  un-' 
feeling  mockery.  We  do  not  intend  to  describe  the  Tender  lying  in  wait  for 
the  arrival  of  some  stately  vessel  homeward  bound  from  a  distant  voyage,  and 
boarding  it  when  in  sight  of  port  and  home,  and  hurrying  away  the  disap- 
pointed sailor  from  the  joys  of  home,  from  wife,  or  sister,  or  aged  and  discon- 
solate parents,  who  with  longing  eyes  and  aching  hearts,  were  anxiously 
awaiting  his  return.  We  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  the  violent  intrusion 
into  the  sailor's  home,  and  the  forcible  tearing  of  him  away  from  the  sanc- 
tuary of  his  domestic  feelings  and  affections,  not  to  return  for  years,  nay, 
perhaps,  never  more  to  be  seen  or  heard  of.  We  do  not  intend  to  enter  into 
a  desrciption  of  all  the  barbarities  and  violence  of  this  cruel,  and  inhuman, 
and  unchristian  practice.  These  we  leave  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart  of 
cor  readers  ;  we  wish  now  to  address  ourselves  to  the  reason  and  intelligence 
of  our  fellow-countrymen,  and  to  bespeak  their  attention,  while  we  review 
the  arguments  of  Sir  James  Graham. 

Sir  James  defends  the  right  of  Impressment  as  a  privilege  of  the  Crown, 
existing  from  time  immemorial,  and  sanctioned  by  long  custom  and  ancient 
usage.  This  privilege  he  deems  more  sacred  and  inviolable  than  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  the  subject.  This  privilege  he  asserts  is  recognised  by  the 
common  law  as  part  of  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  the  uniform  usage  had 
been  supported  by  statute.  Nay,  this  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown 
against  the  personal  rights  of  the  subject,  had  the  audacity  to  declare,  that 
this  right  stood  on  the  same  and  as  strong  a  ground  as  the  liberties  of  the 
subject!  What!  Does  Sir  James  declare  that  the  liberties  of  English- 
men are  derived  either  from  common  or  from  statute  law  as  their  original 
and  fountain?  Does  he  assert  that  the  King  holds  his  crown  by  a  right 
and  charter,  as  sacred  and  inviolable  as  man  holds  his  freedom  ?  Auda- 
cious assertion  !  It  is  by  compact,  by  common  assent,  by  an  act  of  direct 
national  recognition,  that  the  King  holds  his  crown.  It  is  the  sovereign 
and  imperial  power  of  the  people  that  made  him  King,  and  it  is  their  obe- 
dience and  submission,  their  reverence  of  a  power  which  themselves  have 
created,  that  gives   him  authority  and   dominion.     The  election  of  the  peo- 

Ele  was  confirmed  by  Parliament,  and  made  hereditary  in  the  present 
imily.  But  liberty  !  This  no  Parliaments,  no  Kings  can  confer.  It  is 
the  gift  of  God  to  man.  It  is  the  right  of  his  nature,  and  existed  anterior 
to  the  existence  of  Kings,  or  Parliaments,  of  common  or  of  statute  law. — - 
Kings  and  Parliaments  may  infringe  upon,  and  destroy  the  liberty  to  which 
all  men  have  a  natural  and  indestructible  right ;  but  all  enactments,  de- 
crees, or  charters  conferring  or  pretending  to  confer  liberties  and  rights^ 
are  but  acts  of  restitution  of  that  which  tyranny  had  unjustly  takeii' 
away.  Those  enactments,  those  decrees,  those  charters,  are  not  the' 
source  of  popular  liberty.  Its  oriign  is  from  above,  and  its  foundation  iti 
the  very  nature  of  man,  which  is  divine  and  celestial.  This  both  Heathen-' 
jsm  and  Christendom  have  acknowledged,  and  that  assent  was  confirmed' 
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by  the  Apostle  Paul  when,  speaking  of  God  and  the  origin  of  man,  before 
the  Athenians  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Areopagus,  he  quoted  the  verse  of 
•  one  of  their  own  poets,  "  For  we  are  also  his  offspring,"  in  which  the  divine 
origin  of  men  was  acknowledged.  It  is  a  degradation  to  assert  that  the 
liberties  of  the  people  of  these  realms  have  no  stronger  basis  than  the  rights 
of  the  Crown.  Parliament  has  the  power  of  transferring  the  diadem  from 
one  head  to  another,  and,  by  that  very  right  of  transference,  of  curtailing 
or  extending  the  power  of  the  Crown.  This  is  a  distinct,  an  acknowledged, 
a  recognized  right.  The  illustrious  house  of  Brunswick  holds  its  title  to 
the  Crown  by  no  other  claim  than  tlie  recognition  of  the  existence  of  this 
right;  but  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  have  a  higher  origin  than  either 
the  grant  of  a  crowned  head,  like  Magna  Charta,  or  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
like  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Parliament  exists,  and  the  King  wears  his  crown, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  protect  and  defend  those  rights  and  liberties ; 
and  we  trust  the  British  people  would  trample  the  diadem  in  the  dust,  and 
annihilate  Parliament,  if  either  became  false  to  that  great  trust  which  they  have 
inherited,  and  that  sacred  and  solemn  compact  which  they  have  entered  into 
with  the  people.  oc 

'  Now  this  right  of  Impressment  claimed  by  the  Crown  is  an  interfererilis^ 
with  the  right  of  the  subject  to  protection  from  cruelty,  violence,  and  assault, 
which  ought  not  to  exist,  unless  a  clear  necessity  were  made  out  and  demons 
Strated.  Abandoning,  therefore,  the  first  ground.  Sir  James  planted  his  foot 
upon  the  higher  and  more  tenable  basis  of  necessity.  But  how  did  he  de- 
monstrate the  existence  of  such  necessity  ?  His  proof  of  that  necessity  was 
ian  hypothesis.  An  emergency  might  arise;  a  sudden  war  might  cornel 
Emergency  !  A  sudden  war !  What  should  peace  be  but  a  preparation  for 
emergency,  for  sudden  war  ?  To  a  great  nation,  war  should  never  be  sudden. 
It  should  always  be  in  a  state  of  preparation,  in  an  attitude  fit  either  for 
defence  or  atack .  It  should  dread  no  emergencies.  Its  vigilance  and  fore- 
sight, its  state  of  perpetual  preparedness,  should  prevent  the  possibility  cf  a 
war  coming  suddenly  upon  it.  There  can  be'no  suddenness  where  there  is 
preparation.  And  what  was  the  motion  of  Mr.  Buckjnghan^  ?  Why,  that 
now,  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace,  wh^n^fHi'    j.onjoii?.  atll  so  >(Ji9o'i)  isnoe 

'       •               ..  /%     ,                  .    7   •.     •  ,     i^-j'^i"  ^nf?  "lo  Jwq  «£  wd  nofrtmo?. 
"  Our  brows  are  circled  with  victotmus -wreatlis,    ;  „ 

Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments, 

Our  stern  alarums  changed  to  merry  meetings,       , 

Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures  :''-'''  ^'^'^l: 

that  now  we  should  prepare  for  the  emergency  spoken  of,  and  mature  plans 
that  would  render  all  future  talk  about  the  suddermess  of  war,  and  the  ne- 
fcessity  of  Inipressment,  mere  superfluity  and  foolishness.  No  ministers 
should  ever  talk  about  emergencies  or  suddenness.  Nations  and  ministers 
should  never  sleep,  and  then  there  would  be  no  suddenness.  "Blessed 
are  tjhose  servants  whom  the  Lord,  when  he  cometh,  shall  find  watching. 
Amen.  1  say.  unto  yoia,  that  he  will  gird  himself,  and  make  him  sit  down  to 
meat,  and  passing  will  minister  to  them."  Their  loins  should  always  be 
girts,a^d  tn^ir  lamps  ever  burning  in  their  hands.  What  would  the  people  of 
Bngland.  ha.ye  said  to  Wellington  if  he  had  been  defeated  at  Waterloo,  an4' 
in.  excuse  oif  the  deep  humiliation  and  indelible  disgrace  he  should  hav^ 
brought  upon  the  name  of  England,  he  had  pleaded  that  "an  emergency [' 
had  GO  me  upon  him,  and  that  his  defeat  was  owing  to  "the  suddenness  **  ,of 
his  adversary's  attiick,  and  his  consequent  unpreparedness  for  action.  .  Who 
would  not  have  rejected  with  disdain  and  scorn  such  an  excuse?  and  told 
the  disgraced  Duke  and  defeated  General  that  his  head  must  answ^er  for  tli^^ 
disgrace, which  his  inglorious  inactivity  had  brought  upon  the  country  wlii(^^ 
ha<i  trusted  Its.  honour  and  its  fame  to  his  keeping.  And  what  replicab'pji', 
inujSt  England  give  to  a  minister  who  alleged  in  excuse  for  the  waiitoti  invasiq^. 
ofihe  rights  and  liberties  of  the  gallant  sailors  of  England,  of  thut  brave  aiid 
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hardy  race  of  men,  whose  home  is  upon  the  deep,  and  who  are  thebultvaA 
and  defence  of  their  country,  that  it  was  necessary  lest  an  emergency  or  sudden 
war  should  arise  ?  Why  that  there  should  be  no  emergency,  no  suddenness^ 
no  unlocked  for  moment  of  dany^er.  The  minister  that  contemplates  the  pos- 
sibility of  emergency,  of  a  time  of  unpreparedness,  contemplates  the  possibility 
of  defeat,  disgrace,  of  national  dishonour,  of  the  loss  of  our  freedom  and  inde-< 
pendence,  and  our  ruin  as  a  nation. — Newcastle  Preas. 

Under  the  head  of  *'  The  Friendly  Communicator,"  in  a  subsequent 
portion  of  this  Number,  will  be  found  a  few  Letters  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  we  have  selected  as  specimens  of  more  than  a  hundred 
simihxr  ones,  that  we  have  received  from  various  parts  of  the  king-, 
dom: — one  of  them  from  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  respectabiUtyi 
and  veracity,  whom  we  have  known  from  our  boyhood  as  one  of  tl*o 
principal  inhabitants  of  Falmouth,  in  one  extremity  of  fthe  island,— 
and  another  from  a  gentleman  of  equal  honour  and  respectability,— 
now  making  a  short  stay  in  London,  but  resident,  for  many  years  in 
Whitby,  in  another  extremity  of  the  island; — and  the  experience  of 
both  is  corroborated  by  communications  from  Dover  to  the  Land's  End, 
on  the  South  ;  from  Yarmouth  to  Banf,  on  the  East:  and  from  Bristol 
and  Liverpool  to  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow,  on  the  West ;  while 
almost  every  creek  and  harbour,  every  inlet  and  bay,  at  home  and 
and  abroad,  that  has  ever  had  the  keel  of  a  man-of-war  to  plough  ita 
waters,  would,  if  they  could  speak,  bear  testimony  to  some  tale  of 
horror  connected  with  the  odious  system  of  Impressment. 


OPINION  OF  A  PEER  OF  FRANCE,  AS  TO  THE  CONDITIOIf* 
OF  THE  POOR  IN  ENGLAND. 

[In  a  very  early  number  of  this  Review  (Vol. —  p.  382)  we  gave  a  communi- 
cation of  the  Baron  D'Haussez,  one  of  the  ex-ministers  cf  Charles  the  Tenth  of 
France,  as  to  the  means  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Poor  in  that  Country. 
And  as  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  highly  beneficial  to  any  Nation  to  know  what 
strangers  think  of  its  institutions,  when  they  see  them  with  all  the  freshness  of 
novelty. — We  have  selected,  from  his  recently  published  work,  on  England, — the 
following  Chapter  on  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  as  one  on  which  his  opinions  are 
worthy  of  attention  at  least.] 

'.  Poverty  wears  a  different  form  in  England  than  in  other  countries,  but  it  is 
accompanied  by  adjuncts  wliich  tender  it  more  overwhelming  for  those  who 
suffer,  and  more  afiiicting  fcr  those  wiio  observe  tb.ose  sufferings,  t!ian  in  anjr 
other  part  of  Europe,  Subject  to  a  metliodical  order,  the  succour  destined 
for  the  Eni:lish  ]X)or  is  tardy  in  passing  from  the  hands  which  distribute  \ff 
tliose  open  to  receive  it.  A  spirit  of  charity  is  more  needed  in  England  in 
the  distribution  of  the  rates,  than  a  spirit  of  philanthropy.  In  many  of  the 
paris-hes  the  poor  are  the  objects  of  a  strange  enough  speculntion.  For  the 
receipt  of  a  much  larger  sum  than  would  suffice  an  intellectual  and  well  di- 
rected charity,  a  sort  of  "  Entrepreneur ^^  or  Overseer,  undertakes  if  not  to 
torovide  for  the  wants,  at  least  to  stop  comphiints,  of  the  indigent.  It  is  of 
little  moment  whether  thpy  be  fed  or  not,  provided  always,  that  they  co.nplain 
not.  And  the  poor  are  obliged  to  submit  to  this  discipline  lest  they  should 
find  a  redoubled  severity  and  harshness  on  the  part  of  the  overseer  following 
quickly  on  their  complaints  to  a  neighbouring  magistrate. 

In  tl.ose  parts  of  England  where  the  Poor  Rates  are  administered  witliout 
the  aid  of  an  "  EntrcpprcneuTf**  they  are  very  mucii  diminished  in  quantity,  Bg 
well  in  as. efficaciousness,  by  the  deductions,  in  the  form  of  salaries  to  pariah. 
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offiderSj  as  well  as  by  the  inherent  vice  of  the  distribution.  Idleness  is  re- 
lieved equally  virith  industry,  and  simple  poverty  is  aided  in  the  same  manner 
as  complete  destitution.  An  inquiry  is  made  of  how  many  individuals  ihv 
fcipiily  consists,  and  the  money  is  thrown  them,  to  without  ascertaining  whether 
there  is  one  among  them  who  can  contribute  to  their  own  or  to  their  relalioosV 
subsistence.  It  is  not  considered  a  matter  of  reproach,  that  a  tradesman 
should  cause  the  name  of  his  infirm  father,  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  thosft 
relieved  by  the  parish,  when  he  has  himself  the  means  of  supporting  him. 
Hence  it  follows,  ihat  double  the  number  relieved  in  any  other  country,  are 
supported  by  the  English  parishes. 

In  France,  the  proportion  of  those  to  whom  continuous  or  temporary  sup-^ 
port  is  necessary,  is  as  1  to  15  in  the  country;  and  as  1  to  10  in  the  towns. 
In  England,  the  proportion  in  the  country,  is  as  1  to  9  ;  and  as  1  to  6  in  the 
towns.  In  France,  the  yearly  cost  of  a  pauper's  subsistence,  amounts  to  24 
francs.*  In  England,  this  amounts  to  100  francs,  or  4/.  sterling.  In  France,^ 
an  assessment  of  1  franc,  50  centimes,  on  each  individual  not  participating  in 
the  relief,  would  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  In  England,  this 
assessment  would  amount  to  12  francs,  or  10  shillings  a  head.  Neverless,  the 
condition  of  the  poor  is  notso  wretched  in  the  country  inwliich  the  smaller  sum  i\ 
levied.  Povery  is  more  supportable  in  France  than  in  England,  because  it  i$' 
clothed  in  a  peculiar  livery,  distributed  by  those  who  have  a  care  of  the  poor. 
This  dress  is  always  kept  in  repairby  the  authorities,  and  presents  nothing  revolt- 
itig  to  the  eye.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  poverty  traverses  the  streets  ia 
worn  out  Cashmires  and  silken  rags.  The  rents  of  an  old  Indian  shawlj 
disclose  a  nakedness  which  the  garment  was  destined  to  conceal,  and  the  er- 
mine, formerly  appended  to  an  elegant  pelisse,  is  now  trailed  through  the  mud' 
by  an  unfortunate  creature,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  supporting  on  het 
shrivelled  arm  a  child  which  sucks  her  skinny  breast;  with  the  other  hand  she 
presents  to  the  passenger  a  bundle  of  matches  in  exchange  for  alms.  This  is 
one  of  the  means  adopted  to  evade  the  letter  of  the  law  which  forbids  men- 
dicity, for  the  pauper  thus  in  selling  her  matches,  places  herself  under  the 
protection  of  those  which  favor  commerce.  Tiiis  contrast  of  a  clothing  once, 
worn  by  opulence,  and  now  borne  on  the  backs  of  those  in  the  last  degree  o^ 
lowliness  and  misfortune,  causes  afflicting  thoughts  and  melancholy  reflection* 
to  spring  up  in  the  mind. 

Poverty  is  rendered  more  overwhelming  in  England,  in  consequence  of  th© 
privations  superinduced  by  the  excessive  price  of  certain  objects,  which  in^ 
other  countries  are  within  the  means  of  the  most  limited  fortune.  The  poor 
man  finds  it  impossible  to  supply  himself  with  meat,  beer,  and  coals,  fiappy  it 
the  wages  obtained  for  his  labour,  and  the  relief  received  from  the  parish  ta. 
supply  the  insufficiency  of  that  wages,  furnish  him  with  the  means  to  buy. 
bread  for  himself  and  potatoes  for  his  family.  As  to  commodious  habitations, 
for  that  which  may  be  called  the  "comfortable"  of  misery,  it  is  found  no 
where  in  England  :  neither  in  the  cabin  of  the  country  labourer,  nor  in  thei 
cellars  or  garrets  of  the  towns,  where  families  who  perhaps  have  never  seen 
each  other  before,  herd  together  for  a  night,  mingling  their  nakedness  and 
tears,  or,  what  is  still  more  probable,  their  impreca'ions  and  menaces  against 
their  more  fortunate  fellow-creatures. 

Excessive  misery  sometimes  obliges  a  family  to  seek  in  another  parish  thofts 
means  of  industry  and  existence,  which  are  refused  it  by  its  own.  But  this 
is  forbidden  ;  the  sojuron  of  a  single  day  is  not  allowed,  nor  are  tlie  unfortu- 
rates  permitted  to  take  the  necessary  repose.  Back  they  must  go  to  those  pri« 
rations  from  which  they  had  in  vain  attempted  to  escape,  lo  resume  tlicse  suffer- 
ings which  Providence,  increatingand  unitingsociety,  seems  to  have  pronounced 
against  them. 

*  In  thig  calculation  the  e.xpence  of  HospitaU  19  not  compriged.  '  m 
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Th^is  rich  and  happy  England,  England  of  the  nineteenth  century,  hai?, 
like  Albion  of  the  feudal  times,  her  slavery,  her  serfs  attached  to  the  glebe, 
with  even  the  uncertain  perspective  of  a  tardy  enfranchisement. 

The  sum  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  exceeds  the  enormous  amount  of 
eight  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  (200  millions  of  francs).  As  this  burden 
falls  only  on  landed  property,*  it  becomes  an  overv^rhelming  burden  on  the 
soil  Yet,  no  efforts  have  been  made  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  rates  by' 
distributing  them  more  economically  and  more  rationally. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  sums  spent,  mendicity  is  not  entirely  extin- 
guished. It  is  less  remarkable  than  in  otlier  countries  ;  but  it  nevertheless 
exists  every  where,  and  among  all  ages.  Upon  the  frequented  routes,  as  well  in 
London  as  in  the  country,  one  meets  with  robust  paupers  seeking  to  excite  pity 
by  the  display  of  their  misery,  or  their  infirmities;  asking  charity  either  in 
dull  and  montonous  tones,  or  in  a  sharp  and  loud  treble.  It  is  also  the 
custom  among  tliese  creatures  to  busy  themselves  in  sweeping  the  crossings ; 
and  they  all  exhibit  an  importunity,  which  as  it  is  perhaps  to  ihem  the  easiest; 
so  is  it  the  most  successful  talent. 

Country  paupers  are  generally  employed  in  making  or  repairing  roads.  The 
condition  of  class  of  poor  would  be  greatly  ameliorated  if  some  portion  of  the 
waste  lands  of  each  parish  were  delivered  over  to  their  industrious  cultiva- 
tion. 

It  cannot  be  contested  that  tiie  very  considerable  sum  which  is  devoted  in 
England  to  the  support  of  the  poor  and  to  the  extinction  of  Mendicity,  does 
nut  produce  the  desired  effect ;  whilst  in  France,  at  a  less  expence,  and  with 
a  less  systematic  distribution,  more  good  is  effected,  and  effected  too  in  a  bet- 
ter manner  than  in  England. 


PETITION  OF   PETER  GORDON,  ESQ.  FOR  ENQUIRY  INTO 
VARIOUS  ACTS  OF  INJUSTICE  IN  INDIA. 

[As  there  may  be  some  who  would  imagine,  from  the  glowing  description  of 
the  East  India  Company's  beneficer.t  rule  in  the  East,  so  poeiically  pourtrayed 
by  the  honorable  and  learned  Secretary  for  the  India  Board,  Mr.  Macagley,— that 
the  public  administration  of  affairs  in  that  Aa/7py  country,  was,  like  its  climate, 
characterized  by  perpetual  sunshine.  We  subjoin,  for  the  information  of  such 
persons,  a  copy  of  a  Petition,  placed,  during  the  present  Session  of  Parliament,  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  India  Board,  for  presentation  to  the  House — • 
but,  never,  as  far  as  we  can  trace,  yet  laid  upon  its  table.  We  know  a  great  many 
of  the  facts  stated  in  Mr.  Gordon's  Petition  to  be  true,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  statements,  as  to  any  of  those  which  do  not  come  within 
our  actual  knowledge.  Mr.  Gordon  we  believe  to  be  a  perfectly  honorable  as  well 
as  an  intelligent  and  benevolent  man — and  icw  have  laboured  more  zealously  than 
he  has  done  for  the  public  good.  Let  our  readers  peruse  his  petition,  and  they 
will  see  in  it  a  striking  chapter  in  the  history  of  that  Indian  Government,  which 
Mr.  Macauley  lauds  so  eloquently  ;  but  one  effect  of  whose  administration,  he  was 
himself  obliged  to  admit,  was  this,  tliat  it  has  left  the  unha])py  millions,  over 
whom  their  rule  extended,  in  the  condition,  in  his  own  expressive  language,  of 
being  "  the  most  oppressed  and  heavily  taxed  people  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth."] 

To  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Cowvwns  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ire/and^  in  Parliament  usaemhledy  the  Humble  Petition  of 
Peter  Gordon,  of  the  City  of  Calcutta,  in  the  East  Indies,  mariner  ami 
merchant:  sheweth, 

That,  ever  since  the  year  1810,  your  Patitioner  has  been  trading  from  the  port 
of  Calcutta  to  various  parts  of  the  world  :  in  the  course  of  his  voyages  he  attempted 

•  This  is  a  mistake.  It  falls  heavily  on  householders,  though  it  does  not  in 
•nywise  touch  fundecl  property. 
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to  open  a  commercial  intercourse  with  Japan,  Kamschatlia,  and  Kiachta.  and  was 
the  first  navigator  who  carried  the  British  flag  into  the  sea  of  Ochotsk.  Your 
Petitioner  remained  in  Siberia  a  year  selling  his  cargo,  and  then  from  want  of 
conveyance  by  sea,  returned  overland,  round  Asia,  to  Calcutta,  and  resumed  his 
cccupation,  trading  from  Calcutta  to  various  countries. 

That^  in  the  year  1823,  your  Petitioner,  in  pursuit  of  his  ordinary  commercial  :\i|^ 
•vocation,  proceeded  from  Calcutta  to  Southern  India,  in  connection  with  the 
mercantile  firm  of  Messrs  James  Scott  and  Company  of  Calcutta,  a  house  of  the 
«tandii»g  of  half  a  century,  which  had  a  large  amount  of  fixed  and  floating  capital 
invested  in  the  South  of  India,  chiefly  in  fisheries  and  other  contracts  with  the 
Government  of  his  Majesty  at  Ceylon,  and  of  the  East  India  Company  in  Madras. 
On  the  continent  of  India,  and  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  your  Petitioner  was 
engaged  in  the  inspection  and  management  of  several  of  the  conch-shell  fisheries, 
there  rented  out  as  Royalties,  underleases  and  licences  in  his  own  name, together 
"irith  some  extensive  contracts  for  victualling  his  Majesty's  naval  and  military 
forces  at  Ceylon ;  and  he  engaged  in  several  other  commercial  undertakings, 
having  establishments  and  agents  throughout  Ceylon  and  the  adjacent  coasts  of 
Southern  India,  for  carrying  on  these  numerovis  and  extens  vc  enterprises.  Your 
Petitioner  himself  being  a  lessee  under  the  Company,  and,  therefore,  entitled  to 
leside  and  be  protected:  in  fact,  he  was  an  agent  of  the  Company's  Government, 
and  the  Board  of  Revenue  explicitly  and  specially  declared  that  he  should  he 
protected  for  having  materially  raised  the  revenue  derived  from  the  fisheries. 

Many  thousand  pounds  sterling  had  been  sunk  by  Messrs  Scott  and  Company  in 
Erecting  the  only  flour  anddoughing  mills  in  India,  with  very  extensive  bakehouses, 
and  other  buildings,  which  were  under  the  superintendence  of  your  Petitioner, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  supplying  His  Majesty's  squadron  with  f.esh  bread  and 
new  biscuit,  in  the   moist,   insalubrious  climate   of  Trincomale.      This  Navy 
Victualling  concern,  being  utterly  unprofitable,  except  during  the  periods  of  Naval 
trarfare,  could  not  be  disposed  of  on  any  terms,  on  an  emergency,  not  even  for  the 
one-thirtieth  part  of  the  sum  it  had  cost.     In  like  manner,  the  other  engagements 
which  your  Petitioner  had  embarked  in,  could  not  be  suddenly  wound  up  or 
discontinued  without  ruinous  loss,  amounting  to  a  total  sacrifice  of  the  property 
embarked  in  them :  for  instance,  in  opposition  to  other  bidders,  your  Petitioner 
paid  extraordinary  high  rents  for  the  fisheries,  and  instead  of  engaging  for  them 
only  for  one  year,  he  took  them  on  triennal  leases,  trusting  to  their  improvement,        '" 
chiefly  by  means  of  paying  liberal  wages  to  free  labourers,  instead  of  applying      ^^v 
thumbscrews  and  other  such  tortures  to  the  miserable  victims  of  the  system  of       5 
coercion,  which  he  found  in  full  force  under  the  Company's  Government,  as  will       '^ 
be  seen  by  the  evidence  of  your  Petitioner  and  other  witnesses,  taken  before  the       ^ 
Select  Committee  of  your  Honourable  House,  on  the  aff'airs  of  the  East  India       ^ 
Company,  in  the  Session  of  1830-31;  and,  although  part  of  the  evidence  which     ,  i 
your  Petitioner  gave   before  that  Committee  has  not  been  printed,  it  was  ordered        \ 
to  be  recorded  on  the  minutes  of  the  Committee,  until  the  subject  of  Slavery  in 
India'  should  come  before  the  Committee,  a  period  which  it   appears  has  never 
arrived.  "* 

That,  your  Petitioner*  craves  leave  to  refer  to  the  evidence  so  taken  before  the        »' 
Select  Committee  of  your  Honourable  House.  M 

That  your  Petitioner,  while  thus  employed  in  Southern  India,  fully  confiding  in . 
the  correctness  of  every  claim,  made  on  him  by  the  Government  officers,  paid  all 
customs  and  duties  with  which  he  was  charged  until,  at  Ramnad,  the  Native 
lervants  of  the  Customhouse  illegally  demanded  Sea  Import  Duty  on  some  British 
Iron  which  in  fact  was  free  from  duty,  and  was  accompanied  with  an  actial  permit 
from  Madras,  declaring  it  free  of  duty;  this  glaring  imposition  caused  your  Peti- 
tioner to  search  out  the  Tariff  and  to  examine  it ;  which  proved  to  be  a  work  of 
incredible  difficulty,  and  extremely  displeasing  to  the  Customhouse  and  other 
revenue  authorities  of  Madras.  The  inspection  of  the  book  of  rates  in  the  Tamil 
language  shewed,  that  your  Petitioner  had  been  paying  imposts  on  various  articles, 
exceeding  double  the  legal  duties ;  whereupon  your  Petitioner  immediately  applied 
for  redress  ;  but,  although  more  than  eight  years  have  elapsed,  neither  reply  nor 
redress  has  yet  been  received.    Other  illegal  practises  caused  your  Petitioner  to 
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make  freqiietit  complaints  of  the  conduct  of  subordinate  officers  of  tht  rerenueiw 
tkeir  immediate  superiors.  t 

That  counter  complaints  were  pretended  by  the  revenue  officers,  against  your 
Petitioner,  and  also  against  his  fishermen,  divers,  boatmen,  and  other  servants,' 
with  their  families,  great  numbers  of  whom  were  most  unjustly  and  inhumanly 
tortured,  beaten,  imprisoned,  and  robbed,  with  a  view  to  deter  them  and  others 
from  entering  into  or  continuing  in  the  service  of  your  Petitioner.  Even  the  merq^ 
neighbours  of  your  petitioner  were  persecuted  !  These  atrocities  extended  to  th<i| 
arrest  of  the  entire  population  in  various  villages,  to  inflicting  the  excruciating 
torture  of  the  Kiitee  or  thumbscrew,  simultaneously,  on  the  men  of  three  entire 
hamlets.  One  of  the  frivolous  complaints  made  against  your  Petitioner  was,  thaft 
vrhen  he  took  charge  of  the  Ramnad  fishery  there  were  but  three  hundred  diverSi 
and  that  in  the  course  of  one  year  he  had  increased  their  number  to  three  thousand', 
a  fact  which  was  almost  true  to  the  letter,  and  on  which  your  Petitioner  is  willing^ 
to  rest  the  character  of  his  conduct  towards  these  slaves,  whose  services  he  had 
hired  from  the  East  India  Company's  Government,  without  any  one  provision  ia 
their  favour,  as  may  be  seen  by  calling  for  the  lease  of  that  fishery,  by  which  the 
divers  and  their  boats  were  unreservedly  placed  under  the  orders  of  your  Peti* 
tioner. 

That,  in  the  Government  of  Madras,  formerly  the  magistracy  was  separate  fron» 
the  revenue  department,  but,  of  late  years,  in  the  interior,  the  revenue  officers  are* 
the  only  police  officers  and  magistrates:  taking  advantage  of  this  sad  combination; 
of  the  most  opposite  characters  in  the  same  person,  the  revenue  police  authorities 
of  the  Zillah  of  Madura  secretly  denounced  your  Petitioner  to  the  Company'* 
Government  at  Fort  St.  George,  under  the  vague  appellation  of  "  an  improper 
peison  to  be  in  the  country."  The  consequence  of  this  secret  and  malicious  accu- 
sation was,  that  your  petitioner  was  called  from  the  interior  to  the  capital,  at  ar 
great  loss  and  inconvenience  to  himself  and  his  concern.  Immediately  on  hif 
arrival  at  the  town  of  Madras,  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  he  might  command  tlkf^ 
only  frigate  in  the  navy  of  India,  which,  although  declined  by  your  Petitiouci?,, 
sufficiently  proves  the  groundless  nature  of  the  accusation  which  had  been  mado^ 
against  him. 

That,  during  the  monsoon,  your  Petitioner  remained  at  Madras  in  constant 
correspondence  with  Sir  Thomas  Munro's  Government  in  the  revenue  and  judicial' 
department;  during  which  interval,  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  contrary  to  the  established' 
usage  of  the  government,  and  from  a  sense  of  the  information  to  be  derived  from 
your  Petitioner's  knowledge  and  experience,  permitted  the  newspaper  press  to^ 
publish  your  Petitioner's  strongest  views  of  the  stale  of  the  Madras  country  ;  and- 
your  Petitioner  sheweth,  as  a  further  proof  of  the  same  sentiments,  that  Sii* 
Thomas  Munro,  even  directed  that  the  draft  of  a  law  for  the  Customs  should  be* 
shown  to  your  Petitioner,  for  his  observations  upon  it,  previous  to  its  enactment.' 

That,  on  the  opening  of  the  season,  as  usual,  the  partners  in  Calcutta  sent  0119: 
of  their  ships  to  Madras,  with  provisions,  Avhich  was  to  return  with  the  produce  of 
the  fisheries  and  other  merchandize  collected  in  Ceylon  and  other  parts  of  the. 
South  of  India.  Your  Petitioner  embarked  on  this  ship,  in  pursuit  of  his  usual 
business,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Madras  authorities  and  with  every 
necessary  sanction.  He  proceeded  in  her  to  his  Navy  Victualling  establis'hment 
at  Trincomale  :  from  thence,  your  Petitioner  proceeded  by  land,  through  Candy  to 
Colombo  and  Manaar  to  his  establishment  at  Rnmnad  ;  that  during  your  Pet i» 
ttoner's  stay  at  Ceylon  ;  Sir  Thomas  Munro  died,  that  about  a  month  after,  your' 
Petitioner  had  returned  to  Ramnad,  and  while  closing  his  concerns  with  the  view' 
of  returning  to  Madras  and  Calcutta,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit  one  of 
his  small  vessels  to  make  the  passage,  your  Petitioner  was  most  unexpectedly; 
•frested,  without  any  legal  cause  or  specific  warrant,  and  he  was  forcibly  restrained^ 
from  visiting  either  his  boat   or  his  office,  and  thus  remaining  confiucd  without' 

access  to  his  papers  or  his  clothes,  he  was  exposed  to  the  public  gaze,  as  aprisoneiV: 
in  the  Police  Office,  at  Ramnad,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  insult,  mockery,  aQd^: 
hcutality  by  the  Polire,  against  whose  cruelties  and  extortions,  j'our  Petitionee 
had  been  making  just  complaints  for  the  period  of  about  four  years.  From; 
Ramnad,  your  Petitioner  was  marched  on  foot  against  all  law,  policy,  and  practice,  - 
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sixty  miles  iato  the  interior;  he  was  forced  to  march  from  day  to  day,  even  under, 
the  sultry  heat  of  noon,  and  on  Sunday,  exposed  to  insuit  which  cannot  be 
imagined  or  described,  surrounded  not  only  by  the  regular  police  arnaed  witlk 
swords  and  daggers,  but  also  by  a  posse  of  the  village  police,  consisting  of  watch*, 
men  and  others  armed  with  sticks,  poles,  clubs,  and  every  variety  and  size  of 
Wudgeons.  During  the  march,  three  rupees  were  tendered  to  your  Petitioner  as 
an  allowance  to  him  as  a  prisoner,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  shilling  per  day,'- 
although,  at  that  same  time,  as  renter  of  the  Chank  fishery  in  the  adjacent  zillaK 
of  Tinnevelly,  your  Petitioner  was  then  paying  to  the  same  Madras  Government' 
about  twenty  guineas  per  day,  direct  rent  by  conti-act,  besides  indirect  taxes  of  very 
great  amount.  After  three  days'  march,  your  Petitioner  arrived  at  Madura,  and 
instead  of  being  taken  into  an  open  court,  he  was  conducted  through  a  crowd  of 
armed  men,  the  bodyguard  of  the  magistrate,  into  a  bathing  room,  in  which  the- 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  was  swimming.  Here  your  Petitioner  was 
interrogated  about  being  in  the  country,  and  told,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  had 
■tffeen  removed  the  year  before,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  improper  person  to  be- 
in  the  country ;  he  declined  replying  to  any  interrogatories,  until  a  warrant' 
specifying  some  cause  or  other  for  the  arrest  of  his  person  should  have  been^ 
exhibited  to  him,  on  which  the  Collector  Magistrate  placed  your  Petitioner  in  the- 
most  strict  confinement,  four  swordsmen  being  withinside  the  room  in  which  the 
Petitioner  was  confined,  and  even  the  Clerk  of  the  Magistrate  was  net  allowed 
access  to  your  Petitioner,  who  was  cut  off  from  all  personal  intercourse,  though 
tinaccused,  for  having  merely  reported  to  the  proper  authorities,  the  excessivft 
tyrannies  practised  in  the  interior,  on  those  natives  whose  interests  were  identical 
■ffith  the  interests  of  your  Petitioner. 

That,  after  the  Government  at  Madras  had  directed  the  local  authorities,  at 
Madura,  to  release  your  Petitioner  from  confinement ;  yet,  still,  in  violation  of  all 
law  and  justice,  your  Petitioner  was  dragged  by  a  crowd  of  armed  men  from  hi» 
prison  into  the  presence  of  the  Magistrates,  who  were  surrounded  with  armed  men;, 
here,  your  Petitioner  was  kept  outside  the  threshold,  collared,  and  shoved  about, 
by  the  Peons,  spit  at  by  the  Joint-Magistrate,  and  interrogated  as  to  the  authority 
by  which  he  was  in  India,  and  in  the  interior  of  India, — whether  or  no  he  Avas' 
there  under  authority  of  the  Act  of  the  53rd  of  George  the  Third,  chap.  153, — 1» 
all  which  inlerrogatories  your  Petitioner  refused  to  reply,  knowing  that  the  sole 
object  was  tofind  out  some  point  on  which,  from  memory,  without  the  aid  of  advice 
or  books,  your  Petitioner  might  be  unable  to  adduce  sufficient  authority  for 
residing  in  the  district :  your  Petitioner  signed  a  paper  of  proceedings  in  Court^ 
and  was  then  permitted  to  return  to  his  prison. 

Your  Petitioner  was  thus  illegally  and  against  his  will  kept  at  Madura  twa 
months,  when  the  Magistrate's  clerk  told  him  that  he  was  not  a  prisoner ;  but 
your  Petitioner  was  unable  to  obtain  any  discharge,  and  applied  several  days  in 
vain  for  a  passport  to  Madras;  at  length  a  passport  was  obtained,  but  only  to 
return  to  Ramnad,  the  place  at  which  it  had  been  contended  he  might  not  and 
ougl  t  not  to  reside.  Every  application  made  for  a  passport  to  Madras  was 
ineffectual,  as  it  was  known  that  your  Petitioner  purposed  to  complain  to  th« 
King's  Court  at  Madras. 

That  although  your  Petitioner  has  been  in  other  instances,  as  a  Prisoner  of  War, 
chained  and  thumbscrewed  by  the  Gendarmes  of  France  for  disliking  their  dun- 
geons, and  although  he  has  also  been  driven  along  the  frontier  posts  of  Russia, by 
Cossacks,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  regularity  in  his  passpoit;  your  Petitioner  caa 
truly  aver  that  neither  in  these  nor  in  any  other  occasion  of  his  life  has  he  ever 
been  treated  with  any  thing  approachirg  to  the  cruelty,  brutality,  and  insult,  with 
•which  he  was  treated  during  the  period  of  his  imprisonment  by  the  authorities  ©f 
Madura. 

That  in  compliance  with  the  direction  of  the  supreme  Government  in  India  youf 
Petitioner  returned  from  India  to  England,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1830  in  order 
to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  the  only  autho» 
rity  empowered  to  grant  redress. 

That,  the  Court  of  Directors  has  refused  your  Peiiiioner  all  hind  of  redress. 

That,  until  the  present  lime,  during  a  period  of  more  than  five  years,  your  Peti 
Uooerhas  made  every  effort  in  his  power  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  arrest,  and  to 
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"become  accquainted  with  the  proceedings  which  took  place  between  the  magistrate 
and  the  Government  of  Madras,  as  to  his  case,  but  hitherto,  both  in  India  and  in 
England,  the  East  India  Company's  Covernmenth  asrefused  every  applf cation 
for  information  as  to  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  arrest  of  your  Petitioner 

.  That  the  firm  of  James  Scott  and  Company  had  twenty  sail  of  vessels  and  half 
a  million  pounds  sterling  of  merchandize  and  property  continually  afloat;  but  the 
sudden  and  wanton  destruction  of  a  chief  branch  of  their  trade,  their  concern  i a 
Southern  India,  which  was  entirely  under  the  management  of  your  Petitioner,  has 
mainly  contributed  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  insolvency,  and  thereby  caused  a 
loss  to  their  correspondents,  so  that  far  from  your  Petitioner  being  the  sole  sufferer, 
many  other  persons.  Natives  as  well  as  Europeans,  merchants,  officers,  private 
persons,  widows  and  orphans,  chiefly  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  not  to  speak  of  the 
thousands  of  families  of  divers,  diggers,  and  others  in  Southern  India  who  flecked, 
into  the  service  of  your  Petitioner,  are  deprived  not  only  of  their  employment  but 
also  of  their  hard-earned  and  well-merited  livelihood,  by  a  gross  violation  of  the 
first  principle  of  justice  in  the  illegal  and  wanton  arrest  of  your  Petitioner,  when 
intent  only  on  prosecuting  the  fisheries  which  he  had  hired  at  heavy  rents  from  the?- 
Government  of  Madras.  a* 

That,  in  India,  the  law  does  not  extend  to  the  magistrate  who  abuses  AJJ^ 

trust,  and  the  King's  Cr,urts  have  not  any  jurisdiction  in  matters  connected  with: 
the  revenue,  nor  with  the  East  India  Company,  in  its  exercises  of  delegated 
sovereignty,  therefore  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  being  obstructed,  and  the 
executive  Government  of  India  having  refused  to  investigate  this  case  of  illegal 
arrest  and  false  imprisonment,  your  Petitioner  has  no  means  of  redress  excOj^ 
through  your  Honourable  House.  That  your  Petitioner,  on  intreating  youif 
Honourable  House  to  refer  to  the  evidence  given  hy  himself  and  others  beforfe 
the  committee  of  your  house,  of  the  affairs  of  India  in  the  Sessions  of  1830  ai^^d 
1831,  most  humblv  prays,  i.-jixr,; 

T!Tiat  your  Honourable  House  will  be  pleased  to  order  to  be   laid  before  it 
copies  of  all  papers  and  proceedings  relating  to  your  Petitioner,  and  also  to  his 
partners  and  agents,  as  well   as  to  the  revenue-farms  under  Madras  rented  by_ 
your  Petitioner,  his  Pajrtners,,pr..^wt?|,  jfriWW^^ 
period;  .^.  — <-  ,    ■-■^      •-    -•     •    ;   '"'.;,. *^^^._^.,,^  ;  :^,;^.,  .^ ;:  _^,.:,.  [.^nn:^ 

And,  that  your  Honourable  House  will  be  pleased  to  cause  such  investigation 
to  be  made,  and  such  means  of  redress  to  be  afforded  to  your  Petitioner  in  respect . 
of  his  illegal  arrest  and  imprisonment,  his  pecuniary  losses,  and  the  annoyantje;^, 
andrexation  to  v/hich  he  has  been  subjected  through  the  oppressive  and  ijlj^g^^.. 
conduct  of  the  East  India  Company  and  its  agents,  during  aperji(jid,9|".n3i^^^e.tji|^4. 
Bine  years,  as  your  Honourable  House  in  its  wisdom  shall  see  fit^.  ,,.,  .,V„  ,q'^,"   ^„jj» 

._AiMi  your  Petitioner»a»  in  diiiby  bounds  will  ever  p^y,  --^rfc 

u'  ,t^.:ih-  ^-V:  ;^^  <^--''--^  ^^' -PETEK  GORDON.'"''^ 


PETITION  OF  THE  REV.  J.  W.  MASSIE  AGAINST  IMPOSING 
A  CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENT  ON  INDIA;  -      ' 

TOlir  own  opinions  on  the  subject  have  been  freely  and  fully  given  ip,thecqiuff^., 
of  the  debates. — Bat  as  we  know  Mr.  Massie  to  be  a  man  of  extensive  information,, 
as.  well  as  sound  judgment— of  the  most  disinterested  purity  of  zeal,  and  un-^^ 
"blemished  character  fur  honor  and  impartiality,— no  factious  demagogue,  or  vjo-,). 
lent  partizan, — but  a  meek  and  fervent  Christian,  and  a  liberal  and  upright  man^j 
We  give  his  Petition  at  length,  as  it  presents,  in  a  brief  yet  convif\cip^  form,  Xl}*^^. 
facts  and  reasons  on  which  his  opposition  is  purely  and  houe^tl^  Jfoyj^jl^jij^^,^!^^ 
contains  ih  short  the  whole  view  of  the  case.]  ■    n   it- jioirtjenj 

Taih^  Higkt  Hpnourahk   end   HonoumMe'Jhe:r!€cnm^ni^ef^h€h^^ 
],..}^irigdfim  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assenibkdji^'iTtHy 

''  i'.rJmmble  Petition  cf  the  undersigned  respectfully  sfwwetki    -Kuina  obnl  'tu 

^atyoiir  Petitioner Vo^ild  humbly  represent  to  your  honouraljlo  House,  th^^ 

"he'B&s  "resided  in  Jildia'fot  several  years,  and  has  taken  an  active  ^^ait,iu  seeV,in|L'.' 

nni  hna  ,K^^i■■^^un'J  ^tiiihrthy^  i  "ii-    ..'.....^.-    -   ..-■:-••       '  ;^ '  ■        '     ,'*'■".' 
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to  omusfe  general  knowledge  and  Christian  principle  among  the  inhabitant*  of 
itindoostan;  has  examined  the    bearing  which  the  present  system  of  chaplainSi 
arch-deacons,  and  bishops,  already  existing  in  India,   has  upon  the  moral  im- 
proTemetlt  and  religions  state  of  the  natives  of  that  country;  and,  from  personal 
observation,  has  been  led  to  look  forward  with  some  apprehension  for  the  liberty 
of  conscience,  the  purity  of  religion,  and  the  promotion  of  general  improvement^,, 
if  any  increase  shall  be  made  to  the  present  Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  to  thfe  ; 
number  of  its  dignitaries,  or  its  pecuniary  emoluments,  at  the  expense  either  o^! 
the  Home  Treasury,  or  the  Colonial  revenue   of  the  nation.     That  the  principlei^ 
of  true  religion,  involving  the  duty  which  mankind  owes  to  the  Great  God,  shoul^ 
be  deemed  the  paramount  concern  of  each  person  for  himself;  that,  while  to  God 
only  is  man  responsible  for  the  opinions  he  holds,  he  is  under  solemn  obligation 
to  examine  and  choose  for  himself;  that,  as  no  man  can  answer  for  another,  soi 
none  should  dictate  to  another  what  should  be  his  creed  or  ritual.     That,  since;' 
Chrittianity  is  presented  in  an  appeal  to  every  man's  conscience  and  understand-* 
ing,  it  can  only  be  propagated  by  voluntary  efforts,  and  diffused  by  such  instru^, 
ments  as  are  congenial  to   its  character  and  principles.     The  period  of  greatest 
extension  and  prosperity  for  the  Christian  religion,  was  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  when  not  only  the  patronage  of  the  State  was  withheld  from  the 
Church,  but  the  influence  of  Government  was   exerted  against  her  most  active 
labourers.     Within  the  last  fifty  years,  the  greatest  amount  of  exertion  and  of 
practical  good  for  the  djffusion  of  the  Christian  faith  has  been  effected  by  secta- 
rian divisions  of  the  community,  who  were  neither  countenanced  by  Government, 
nor  connected  with  the  Established  Church.     Diocesan  Episcopacy,  where  the 
lords  thereof  have  been  most  numerous,  has  not  anywhere  proved  very  successful 
in  proselyting  converts,   or  in  effectually  diffusing  the  principles  professedly  en- 
tertained.    Wherever  clerical  dignitaries  have  been  appointed  by  secular  autho- 
rity, and  supported  by  legalized  exactions,  a  disposition  to  rule  over  the  conscience 
of  men,  to  dictate  to,  rather  than  instruct,  the  people,  has  been  displayed — v^ 
alienation  between  people  and  pastor  has  ensued— the  parade  of  worldly  splen-;^;; 
dour  and  of  official  distinctions  has  followed,  and  the  worthless  and  inefficient'* 
have  become  the  state  hirelings,  and  proved  the  guilty  and  hurtful  opponents  of 
knowledge,  truth,  and  benevolence. 

Christianity  is  founded  upon  doctrines  which  are  the  subjects  of  opinion  and 
conscientious  belief,  and  upon  truths  which  are  submitted  to  the  understanding, 
and  which  influence  the  heart.  The  manner  in  which  these  are  received  and 
regarded  will  ever  distii  guish  into  communities  the  proselytes  of  the  divers  form* 
and  authorities  recognised  in  religion.  It  is  the  duty,  and  should  be  the  privi- 
lege, of  every  such  community,  to  choose  and  support  their  own  office-bearers  and 
observances,  their  instructors  and  accommodations  :  nor  is  there  any  principle,  in 
justice,  by  which  they  are  warranted  to  expect  other  communities,  of  hostile  per- 
suasions, to  aid  them,  far  less  to  enforce  by  enactment  involuntary  support  at  the 
expense  of  others.  j. 

The  nominal  Christians,  in  India,  maybe  thus  enumerated; — First,  the  few 
thousands  of  British  Military ;  secondly,  the  still  smaller  number  of  Company'* 
civil  servants;  thirdly,   a  number  yet  more  limited  of  charter  merchants,  or  li- 
censed settlers;  fourthly,  most  of  the  Indo-Britons,  perhaps  three  hundred  thour  ! 
sand;  fifthly,  native  Cluistians  of  all  classes,  who  may  not  exceed  seven  hundre^'i 
thousand.     Now,  even  at  home,   or  in  Europe,   British  soldiers  are  not  subject  to']j 
diocesan     oversight;     besides,     many     of    them    are    Roman    Catholics,  or  ofs; 
other  denominations.     The  Company's  civilians  are  some  of  them  Presbyterians^ -j 
arid  Some  are  Dissenters  of  other  names  ;  and  all  of  them,  if  they  wish  religiou*'. 
instruction  or  ecclesiastical  officials,  are  well   able  to  pay  for  them;  the  same  re-  " 
mark  may  be  applied  to  the  merchants    and   traders.     If  each  or  both   classe^-. 
wish  to  have  a  bishop  at  every  station,  there  can  be  no  objection,  provided  thef' 
will  sustain  the  expenditure  from  their  own  resources.     The  greatest  proportion 
of  Indo-Britons  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  support  their  own  clergy  without  aid 
from  the  State ;  »o  also  do  the  native  Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  the  people 
called  Syrian  Christians  in  the  country  of  Travancore.     Besides  whom,  there  arc,,  : 
probably,  not  ten  thousand  natives  connected  with  Protestant  churches,  and  the 
most  of  these  belong  to  Dissenting  bodies.     The  Protestant  Indo-Britons  are  also 
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lew  in  numbefi",  thoogh  daily  increasing,  and  migtt  find  teiachei's  among  them- 
lelves. 

That  your  petitioner  WDuld  respectfully  represent,  that,  if  a  Parliamentary 
Bpiscopacy  be  introduced  among  the  people,  evil  feeling,  mutual  jealousies,  and 
secular  advantages,  will  corrupt  their  princip.es,  and  oppose  the  spreading  of  true 
Christianity.  Your  petitioner,  having  learned  that  it  is  the  intention  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  increase  the  Episcopal  order  by  appointing  sufFragaa 
bishops  for  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  by  other  cflSces  of  hierarchical  gradation  in 
ihe  Church  of  England,  by  law  established,  begs  most  anxiously  to  urge  upon  the 
consideration  of  your  honourable  House  that  Oriental  habits  easily  grow  upon 
men,  and  upon  none  more  readily  than  upon  Churchmen,  when  brought  under 
iheir  influence ;  that  pomp,  parade,  and  ostentation,  are  most  incongenial  with 
the  spirit  of  Christian  simplicity;  that  the  habits  and  customs  characteristic  of 
Oriental  countries,  when  added  to  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  prelatic  dignity, 
»o  far  from  rendering  any  increase  of  the  Episcopal  order  in  India  a  benefit  to 
Christianity,  is  calculated  both  to  injure  the  men  who  may  be  exalted,  and  to 
misrepresent  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  exercise  a  seductive 
influence  on  unprincipled  natives ;  which,  while  it  may  attract  a  large  influx  of 
nominal  possessors,  may  deceive  and  ruin  the  souls  of  many. 

Your  petitioner  would  therefore  pray,  that  no  Ecclesiastical  Establishnjent  may 
1»c  sanctioned  ty  your  Honourable  House  for  the  British  pos-sessions  in  India. 

J.  W.  MASSIE,  Minister  of  Plunket-Street  Chapel,  Dublin, 


LINES 

ACCOMPANYING   A   DONATION   TOR  THE   iEXILED   P0LE3. 

X^resenied  io  Mr.  Buckingham^  from  a  Ladtj,  at  the  Public  Mtetingt  at 
Exeter  Haliy  on  Monday y  Aug.  19M,  1833. 

A  spirit  dwellelh  in  the  universe, 

Pervading  nature;  throughout  earth  and  sky, 

And  boundless  ocean,  and  the  hues  diverse 

Of  trees,  and  plants,  and  flowers,  that  beautify 

The  fertile  earth ;  through  the  diversity 

Of  living  creatures; — and  the  stars,  that  shine 

Like  gems  upon  the  lucid  canopy 

Of  Heaven,  when  twilight  marks  the  day's  decline ; 

In  all  created  things,  dwelleth  a  spark  divine. 

The  spirit  is  Liberty — the  overflowing 

Fountain  of  good;  whereat  the  thirsty  mind 

May  drink  immortal  draughts,  and  thereby  growing 

Strong,  to  resist  Oppression,  it  may  bind 

Fierce  Tyranny — and  Bigotry  shall  find 

It  hath  no  power  to  quench  that  spirit's  light : 

It  cannot  stand — but,  to  despair  consign'd, 

Shall  shrink  before  its  irresistible  might 

As,  at  the  sun's  approach,  vanish  the  shadfes  of  night. 

The  spirit  in  its  glory  hath  descended 

Upon  Sarmatia's  heroes; — they  are  now 

Oppress'd  and  tortured,  but  they  have  defended 

Their  rights  and  country  gloriously ;  and  though 

They  have  not  conquered,  let  them  feed  the  glow 

Of  Freedom  in  their  hearts,    and  they  shall  see 

The  day  is  near,  when  Tyranny  must  bow 

To  their  exalted  worth  ;  and  they  shall  be 

Free — as  the  wind?  of  Heaven-  -  unalterably  free. 


For  Liberty  is  making  swift  advances 
Within  the  minds  of  men;  and  Reason's  call 
Is  heard  triumphanily,  arnidst  the  chances 
That  rule  the  rise  of  nations,  and  their  fall : 
And,  finally,  she  will  prevail  o'er  all 
That  now  are  leagued  against  her;  and  the  cry 
Of  tyrants  and  oppressors,  in  their  fall, 
Will  not  be  heard,  amid  the  exullings  high, 
Of  nations  whose  rejoicings  fill  the  arched  sky. 

And  they,  who,  when  their  country  had  remained 

A  prey  unto  the  Tyrant,  scorned  to  stay, 

His  proffered  honours  and  rewards  disdained, 

And  rather  chose  to  wander  far  away, 

To  suffer  pain  and  want,  without  a  ray 

Of  consolation,  save  the  immortal  beam 

Of  conscious  rectitude  to  be  their  stay  ; 

*Tis  their  high  actions  that  haVe  roused  the  gleam 

Of  thought,  and  have  increased  it  to  a  mighty  stream. 

Which  sweeping  on,  and  more  extensive  growing, 

Tn  time  shall  fill  the  earth,  which  shall  be  free; 

The  baleful  weeds  of  evil  overflowing, 

And  goodness  shall  prevail  exultingly. 

The  gratitude  of  nations,  then,  shall  be 

Given  to  those  heroes,  who  have  fought  so  well, 

Braving  the  storm  and  peril  fearlessly ; 

Their  names  shall  be  the  hallowed  sounds,  that  tell 

Of  good  triumphant,  sounding  dark  Oppression's  knell. 

Immortal  Patriots  !  if,  in  sympathy, 
Though  in  far  distant  lands  by  strangers  shewn, 
A  deep-felt  joy  unto  the  soul  there  be; 
Know  there  are  hearts  that  would  have  freely  flown 
To  your  relief,  and  theiie  are  some,  alone, 
Whom  the  world  knows  not,  who  most  cheerfully 
(If  your  exalted  spirits  might  have  known 
Prosperity  and  happiness)  would  die 
For  noble  hearts,  that  grace  the  name  of  Liberty. 
.16th  August  J  1833.  Ahna. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


■  Wi  helve  rectived  the  letter  of  "  A  Mechanic'^  at  Newport  Pagnel, 
whose  sfi/fe  v.nd  l-anguage  speak  as  Jhrcibli/  in  favour  of  his  head  as  the  sen- 
timents they  convey  do  honour  to  his  heart.  We  are  proiidqf  suchreuderSf. 
und  are  glad  to  jind  they  are  .rapidly  increasing  in  all  quarters  of  the  king- 
dom. We  loill  attend  to  his  tvlshes  respecting  the  sketch  of  the  late  patriot 
and  philaiithr'opUly  Mr.  Witberforcr,  during  the  recess,  if  possible.  Several 
Communications  of  various  Correspondents  are  unavoidably  deferred  Jor 
want  if  rjoom,  but  will  appear  hcreajier. 
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Sir,  North  of  Engiandf  Aug.  15,  iQZZ, 

The  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons  must  satisfy  all  reflecting  per- 
sons that  the  people  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  ought  to  have  a  better 
understanding  with  the  Members  they  send  to  Parliament  at  the  next  General 
Election.  If  they  have  not  pledges  on  the  following  questions,  they  certainly 
should  have  the  sentiments  of  the  candidates  at  least : — 

1.  Vote  by  Ballot.    . 

2.  Extension  of  the  Franchise, 

3.  Triennial  Parliaments. 

4.  Reform  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  absurdity  of.havins:  hereditary  legislators  is  too  evident  to  require  any 
observation.  To  make  the  Upper  House  useful,  its  members  should  be  elected 
from  the  Lower  House. 

5.  Abolition  of  the  Law  of  Primogeniture. 

Until  this  iniquitous  law  be  repealed,  the  public  will  always  have  the 
youngest  sons  of  the  aristocracy  quartered  upon  them. 

6  Admission  at  all  times  of  corn,  cattle,  and  other  articles  of  food,  on  pay- 
ment of  fixed  but  moderate  duties. 

On  comparing  the  prices  of  corn  and  animal  food  in  this  country  and  on  the 
continent,  it  will  be  perceived  that  we  do  not  pay  the  landed  interest  such  a 
heavy  tax  on  our  bread  (enormous  as  it  undoubtedly  is)  as  upon  the  butchers' 
meat  we  consume. 

7.  The  immediate  abolition  of  sinecures  and  unmerited  pensions,  and  a 
reduction  of  such  pensions  as,  on  examination,  may  be  found  to  be  excessive. 

8.  A  rigid  investigation  into  the  Customs,  Excise,  Judicial,  and  all  other 
Civil  Deparimenls  of  the  State,  with  a  view  of  getting  rid  of  all  useless  offi- 
cers, and  reducing  -the  salaries  of  the  rest  to  the  fair  value  of  their  services. 

9.  To  fill  up  all  vacancies  in  the  Army  and  Navy  from  the  half-pay  lists, 
and  to  require  all  officers  on  half-pay  to  reside  at  least  nine  months  in  every 
year  in  the  United  Kingdom,  so  that  their  pensions  may  be  less  burlhensome 
to  the  public  and  their  services  available  if  needed. 

10.  To  repeal  the  LegScy  Tax,  or  apply  it  also  to  real  property. 

11.  To  compel  the  Fundholders  to  contribute  towards  the  exigencies  of  the 
State. 

12.  The  impeachment  of  the  Ex-Tory  Ministers  for  plunging  the  nation 
unnecessarily  into  debt,  atid  afterwards  increasing  that  debt  by  returning  to  a 
metallic  currency,   thereby   sacrificing  the   industry   of   the  country  to  the 

monied  interest,  for  the  purpose' of  benefitting  themselves  individually and 

for  surrendering  the  Commercial  Interests  of  England  to  aggrandise  Russia. 

13.  A  Law  Reform,  both  as  regards  expense,  and  making  the  Lav^s  more 
for  conformable  to  equity  and  common  sense. 

It  is  in  vain  to  expect  a  moral  population  whilst  Law  is  only  another  name 
a  licence  to  authorize  one  man  to  rob  another. 

14.  A  measure  to  prev<^t  British  subjects  from  holdingreal  property  abroad 
(except  for  purposes  of  trade,)  or  investing  their  money  in  foreign  funds.         * 
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The  want  of  such  a  law  is  giving  foreign  nations  a  most  dangerous  influence 
in  this  kingdom.  Many  British  subjects  have  more  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  foreign  powers  than  tliey  have  in  that  of  their  own  country.  England's 
greatest  enemies  are  British  subjects  with  foreign  interests. 

OBSERVER. 


LETTER  to  EARL  GREY  ON  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  POPU- 
■'  LATION  OF  IRELAND. 

My  Xord,  Belfasty  August  17,  1833.  ^ 

A  writer  in  Number  XXVI.  of  The  Farliamentary  Review,  who  signed 
himself  "A  Resident  in  Ireland,'*  will  lead  your  Lordship,  if  you  confide 
in  him,  into  several  mistakes  respecting  the  Presbyterian  population  of  this 
country.  Whether  his  mis-statements  have  arisen  from  inadvertence  or  design 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  but  I  unhesitatingly  aver  that  his  communication 
contains  different  errors. 

In  directing  your  Lordship's  attention  to  "the  Presbytery  of  Antrim,  the 
.,..•    Synod  of  Munster,  and  the  Remonstrant  Synod,"  (page  376,)  he  estimated 
i-S^c.the  ministers  of  these  bodies  at  60  ;  the  congregations  at  40 ;  and  the  "  com- 
munity,^^ by  which  he  means,  as  I  suppose,  the  number  of  souls  under  their 
care,  at  4,000.     As  the  congregations  of  these  Synods  are  situated.in  very 
^  ,^  different  parts  of  the  Island,  some  of  them  being  m  Cork,  and  others  near  the 
^'^  liliants'  Causeway,  I  am  not,  at  present,  prepared  to  give  a  correct  return  of 
the  "community"  of  the  whole  of  them  ;  but  I  know  a  number  of  them  so 
t;.;' intimately,  as  to  be  able  to  caution  your  Lordship  against  the  ecclesiastical 
arithmetic  of  this  anonymous  writer.     Without  dread  of  contradiction,  I  will 
venture  to  assert,  that  in  thg  Remonstrant  congregations  of  Newry,  Banbridge, 
and  Dromore  alone,  there  is  a  "community". of  more  than  4,000.     In  the 
Remonstrant  congregations  of  Dunmurry,,Moneyrea,  and  Greyabbey,  there  is 
""ia  *'  community"  of  4,000.     In  the  Remonstrant  congregations  of  Ccumlin, 
Ballycarry,  and  Templepatrick, there  is  a  "  community''  of  4,000.     In  the  first 
^  *>^and  second  congregations  of  Belfast,  and  the  congregation  of  Larne,;  of  the 
ii^sPresbytery  of  Antrim,  there  is  a  "  community"  of  4,000     Here  is  a  '*  com- 
munity" of  16,000  in  only  twelve  congregations,  and  there  are  several,  other 
cpngregations  which  approach  to  these  in  population.     From  what    motive 
thenj  has  A  Resident  in  Ireland  endeavoured  to  persuade  your  Lordship 
that  in  the  forty  congregations  in  question  there  is  a  "  community",  of  but 
4,000  !  I    I  call  upon  him  to  correct  his  ^rors,,  and,  though  comparisons  are 
sometimes  unpleasant,  I  challenge  him  to  nam.e  /b;-^?/ -Presbyterian  societies 
in  the  General  Synod,  or  out  of  it,  which  consist  .of  a"  community"  so  raspect- 
able'.     These  societies  will  not  yield  to  any  of  their  fellow  Christians,  of  any 
Church, an  th6^  attainments  of  literature,  in  the  practice  of  charity,  and  the 
_jj  (.promotionpf  peace  and  good  will  among  men,   -  %  -;':  \^i'%'HU'-^  n^     U 

But,  my  Lord,  A  Resident  in  Ireland  has  not  only  diminisneS  the 
fioiii'-conimunity'' of  these  three  Synods  into-  4,000,  but'  he  has  aug merited  the 
£  ^^^congregatiorisof  the  General  Synod  into  250,  though  the  number,  a?  appears 
.  by  the  record.s  of  that  Synod,  is  only '211.  Is  it  fair  to  put  such  eri-dheous 
1^,  data  before  your  Lordship^tid  the  public,by  thus  underrating ihe  Presbytery 
^j-pf  Antrim,  the  Synod  of  Munster,  and  the  Remonstrant  Synod  ;  and  by  thus 
overrating  the  general  Synod  of  Ulster  ?  Besides,  it  is  notorious  that  iseveral 
*°'<^*'iniHrsters,  arid  many  laymen,  of  the  General  Synod,  of  Ulster,  entertain  MOiilar 

opinions  to  those  churches  in  whose  vindication  I  address  your  Lordship. 

smtri   A'h'ci'iVhVt  are  those  opinions  ?    Not  "Arian,"as  A  Resident  JNljsei.AND 

would  have  your  Lordshij)  believe.    The  members  of  these  three  Synods,  con- 

,j5;,..^i^ting-of.a;'!'cottimunity"  of  between  30,0C0  and  40,000,  ar^  genuine  Pro- 

iestanta,  taking  the  Bible,  the  whole 'Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bil)ie,  as  their 
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Standard  of  faith  and  rule  of  doty;  leavm^  each  congregation' to  choose  for 
itself  a  pastor  of  such  religious  views  as  the  suljscribers  to  its -support  may 
approve.  That  the  majority  of  lliem  are  UnitariLin  Christians,  they  are  proud 
to  avow;  that  all  of  them  acl<no\vledge  Jesus  Christ  as  their  only  religious 
maslf4*  cannot  be  denied ;  and  that  none  of  them  are  the  disciples  of  Arius,  or 
any  other  uninspired  leader,  is  asseited  by 

Your  Lordship  s  very  humble  servant, 

FLFTCnER  Blakeley, 
Presbyterian  Minister  of  Moneyrea,_near  Belfast. 


NOTE    OF    THE   EDITOR. 

We  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  our  Correspondent,  'A 
Rtsiuiiwr  IN  Ireland,'  and  feel  assured  that  he  will  be  as  ready  to  correct 
any  errors  into  which  he  may  have  fallen,  as  the  most  candid  of  his  commen- 
tators could  wish.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  inserting  here  a  tabular  state- 
ment, which  was  originally  intended  to  have  been  appended  to  one  of  the 
former  letters,  but  which  was  then  defen-ed  from  want  of  room. 


LANDED  PROPERTY  OF  THE  IRISH  CHURCH. 

A  Statement  of  the  gross  number  of  Acres,  in  statute  measure,  attached  lo 
each  See  in  Ireland — the  amount  of  rent  from  tenants  of  all  descriptions, 
and  of  the  net  yearly  produce  of  each  See  (including  rent),  and  of  the  pre- 
fei-ments  annexed  to  it. 


Acres. 

Rent. 

Net  Revenue. 

Arclibishop  of  Armagh 

100,563 

£4634 

£14,494 

Dublin 

34,040 

3,202 

7,786 

Casiiel 

20,046 

2,100 

6,303 

Tuam   . 

86,899 

2,730 

6,996 

Bishop  of  Meath 

29,269 

3,065 

4,068 

Clogher 

22,591 

2,356 

8,668 

Down  and  Connor 

30,244 

1,352 

4,204 

Derry 

77,103 

2,593 

12,159 

ilaphoe 

1,392 

1,451 

5,052 

Kilmore 

28,531 

1,537 

6,225 

Dromore 

13,422 

1,518 

4,216 

Kildare 

5,074 

2,629 

6,061 

Ossory 

21,730 

1,015 

3,322 

Ferns 

26,294 

2,096 

5,730 

Limerick 

12,985 

2,452 

4,973 

Waterford 

13,189 

2,493 

3.933 

Cork    . 

11,485 

1,471 

3,901 

Cloyne 

12,482 

1,341 

4,091 

KillaloQ 

16,765 

1,345 

3,966 

Elphm 

42,433 

2,044 

6,263 

Clonfert 

, 

11,744 

543 

2,970 

Killala 

. 

. 

45,542 

1,280 

3,410 

Acres,  669,247.    Renl, 

£45,258. 

Net  Revenue,  .€128,803  sterling. 

tl  appears,  by  thift  recent  Parliamentary  returns,  that  there  are  altogetTier 
tjne  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty.six  benefices,  or  livings,  in  the  Irish 
"Church,  of  which  one  (in  the  Diocese  of  Down)  is  of  the  yearly  value  of 
2,800/ ;  ten  are  between  2,000/.  and  2,600/.;  twenty  between  1,500/.  and 
2iOOO/.;  twenty-three  detweeii  1,200/.  and  1,500/.;  forty-eight  between  1,000/. 
and  1,200/.;  seventy-four  between  800/.  atid  1,000/.;  one  hundred  and  forty- 
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eight  between  6Q0i.  and  800/.;  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  between  40,Q/. 
and  600/.;  tliree  liundred  and  eighty-six  between  200/.  and  400/.;  and  four 
hundred  and  sixty-five  between  30/.  and  200/. 

Esiimate  these  acres  at  20  shillings  per  acre  per  annum,  and  we  have 
660,247/.  per  ann.  from  Bishops'  lander.  But  there  are  also  glebe  hinds  for 
the  parochial  clergy — rn  the  Diocese  of  Derry  alone  17,000  acres  of  glebe  are 
possessed.  Suppose  for  all  Ireland  100,000  acres,  at  20s.  per  acre,  another 
100.000/.  per  annum,  adding  the  revenue  of  the  Bishops  from  other  sources, 
and  what  might  be  the  rental  of  their  lands,  and  the  glebe  lands,  we  should 
have  852,797/.  per  annum.  It  is  stated  that  in  Ireland  13,603,473  acres  are 
subject  to  lithe.  As  a  tax  for  the  Church,  this  is  in  addition  to  tlie  enormous 
sum  already  specified. 


ABANDONMENT  BY  MINISTERS  OF  THE  CLAUSE  FOR  THE 
ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY  IN  INDIA. 

Dear  Sm,  ■  Idingfort,  August  13,  1833. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  has  destroyed  the  efficacy  of  the  88^h 
clause  of  the  East  India  Bill.l  and  perpetuated  Slavery  in  India.  This  can 
be  remedied  when  the  amended  Bill  is  returned  to  the  "  Lower  House."  I  am 
sure  your  utmost  will  be  done  to  restore  the  very  best  clause  in  the  Bill.  This 
clause  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Robert  Grant,  who  alone  took  up  the  question  in 
(he  Select  Committee.  If  there  is  no  other  question  on  which  good  service 
might  be  expected  from  the  Secretary/  of  the  India  Board,  Mr.  Macauley,  it 
might  be  expected  on  Slaverjj.  But  Ministers  must  have  lost  the  last  Wash 
of  shame  to  abandon  this,  their  own  clause,  at  the  request  of  the  Monopolists  of 
Leadenhall. 

The  slavery  of  Malabar  and  Southern  India  is  infinitely  worse  than  that  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  it  embraces  a  million  of  persons.  The  Parliamentary 
documents  on  Slavery  in  India  are  Vol.  24  of  Session  1828,  and  five  papers 
in  the  General  Appendix  to  Report  of  Select  Colonial  Slave  Committee  of 
1$32.  I  3^"^ 5  dear  Sir, 

Your  mobt  obedient  Servant, 

PETER  GORDON* 


NOTE  OF  THE  EDITOR. 
We  regret,  as  deeply  as  our  Correspondent  can  do,  the  aUeration  that  'baS  betti 
made  in  the  clause  adverted  to,  and  had  determined  to  make  au  eflFort  at  least  to 
get  it  restored,  on  its  cnmiug  down  to  the  Ccmmcns.  Far  this  purpose  we  were 
present,  on  Fiiday  the  23id,  during  all  the  day,  mider  the  impression  that  it 
might  come  on.  At  the  close  of  the  sitting— SmRonEET  Inglis  asked  the 
Ministers  present  whether  the  East  India  Bill  or  the  China  Trade  Bill  was  likely 
to  eonac  down  fiom  the  Lords  on  the  following  day,  Saturday,  and  the  answer  was 
that  there  was  no  probability  of  their  doing  so  until  snme  day  in  the  next  we^. 
Notwithstanding  this  assurance,  however,  we  looked  caiefuUy  into  the  Business 
List,  or  Vote  Paper,  of  the  following  morning,  to  see  if  either  of  these  meaaures 
were  rvmong  the  Older s  of  the  day, — when  finding  that  neither  were  even  men- 
tioned, and  coupling  this  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Rice,  publicly  expressed  on  the 
preceding  evening,  we  fe'.t  rsstired  they  could  net  come  on,  or  we  wcn'd  have 
made  a  point  of  being  present,  as  we  intended  to  have  spoken  on  both  the  Bills, 
though  at  the  time  exceedingly  unwell,  from  long  ccntihuod  labour  and  ov«r- 
Btramed  attention.  But  it  was  found  convenient  no  doubt  to  bring  fhem  <)^n, 
though  neither  of  them  were  en  the  list  among  the  crders  of  the  day,  and  acc(*d- 
ingly  bcth  we;e  passed  without  opposition.  In  the  next  Session  we  hope  to  effect 
8ome  reform  of  these  irrcgulaiities.  and  indeed  it  is  high  time  lo  put  an  end  to 
•uch  ptactices  as  these. 

2s2 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  SEA  PORTS  ON  THE  CRUELTIES 
OF  IMPRESSMENT. 

My  dear  Sir,  Falmouth,  August  19, 1833. 

Although  from  causes  which  are  sufl5cienily  intelligible  you  have  not 
succeeded  in  your  motion  relating  to  the  Impressment  of  seamen,  I  con- 
gratulate you  most  cordially  and  sincerely  on  the  result  of  the  division. 
You  may  feel  most  fully  assured,  that  on  this  great  question  you  have  the 
general  sympathy  most  unequivocally  in  your  favor ;  and  although  an 
inconsiderable  majority  of  the  immediate  retainers  or  expectants  of  Govern- 
ment have,  for  the  present,  frustrated  your  able  attempt,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
your  zealous  efforts  on  this  important  subject  will  undergo  no  relaxation,  but 
that  they  v?ill  be  again  and  more  determinedly  exerted  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament,  and  at  an  earlier  })eriod. 

I  ought  to  apologize  for  troubling  you  with  this  letter,  but  the  subject  on 
which  you  have  so  nobly  interested  yourself  has  been  to  me  a  matter  of  such 
frequent  thought,  and  the  instances  of  oppression  which  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  under  the  Impressment  system,  during  the  late  war,  have  excited 
in  my  mind  such  an  unextinguishable  horror  of  it,  that  I  am  assured  you  will 
pardon  the  feeling  which  dictates  it.  Two  cases  occurred  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood,  which  were  related  to  me  by  an  officer  employed  on  these 
occasions. 

A  butcher,  who  had  for  many  years  carried  on  his  business  in  a  borough 
on  the  coast,  by  the  exertion  of  his  interest  against  a  ministerial  candidate, 
had  made  himself  obnoxious.  An  order  was  received  for  his  impressment— 
a  boat's  crew  was  landed  from  a  ship  of  war,  a  cordon  drawn  round  his  house 
by  night,  and  early  in  the  mornin  j,  when  only  partly  dressed,  he  had  gone  into 
the  yard  of  his  dwelling,  he  was  seized,  torn  from  his  wife  and  family,  sent  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  was  never  seen  again  or  heard  of! 

In  the  other  case,  the  inhabitants  of  a  little  fishing  village  had  given  some 
offence.  A  ship  of  war  was  ordered  to  impress  all  the  male  inhabitants  within 
certain  ages,  to  the  number  of  about  60.  A'  complement  of  men  was  landed, 
the  village  enclosed,  and  the  people  carried  off.  On  this  occasion  the  affair 
was  partly  ended  in  farce,  as  a  Lieutenant  who  commanded  a  signal  post  was 
included  in  the  capture  and  brought  into  this  harbour! 

Pardon  this  interruption,  and  believe  me  very  sincerely  your  well  wisher 
in  the  good  cause  you  are  pursuing  in  your  place  in  Parliament,  and  in  all 
your  other  excellent  underukings. 

JAMES  CORNISH. 


My  Dear  Sir,  20,  Conduit  Street,  Bond  Street,  Avg.  27,  \833. 

The  very  able  manner  in  which  you  have  stood  forward  in  the  general  cause 
of  humanity,  and  as  the  advocate  of  British  seamen,  and  for  effecting  the  termi- 
nation of  the  system  of  Impressment,  induces  me  to  trouble  ycu  with  the 
present  communication,  in  which  you  will  find  the  cruelty  necessarily  inci- 
dent to  the  system,  and  the  misery  which  it  occasions,  very  forcibly  ex- 
emplified. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1803,  James  Atty,  Esq.,  a  merchant  and 
ship-owner,  residing  at  Whitby,  fitted  out  a  brig  called  the  Oak,  of  about  160 
tons  register,  for  the  Davis'  Straits  Fishery;  which  vessel,  accordingly,  sailed 
from  that  port  on  her  destined  voyage.  After  getting  about  half-way  across 
the  Atlantic,  the  weather  became  unusually  tempestuous,  and  the  wind  being 
altogether  contrary,  the  brig  was  obliged  to  Ive-to.  While  in  this  situation, 
she*was  struck  by  a  heavy  sea,  which  carried  her  masts  away  by  the  board, 
sweeping,  at  the  same  time,  her  boats  and  nearly  every  thing  else  from  the 
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deck.  The  man  at  the  helm  being  lashed  to  his  post,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  crevv  having  been  placed  down  below  by  the  timely  precaution  of  the 
master,  who  had  been  apprehensive  of  the  accident  which  did  actually  take 
place,  were  fortunately  preserved.  By  the  loss  of  the  boats  and  masts,  the 
purpose  of  the  voyage  being  frustrated,  there  was  now  no  other  course  to  be 
adopted,  save  the  one  of  making  the  best  of  their  way  home.  By  lashing 
some  spars  and  oars  together,  jury-masts  were  constructed,  which  being  got 
up,  the  brig  bore  away  under  ihem  for  England,  and  arrived  safely  in  the 
Road  of  Whitby,  bringing-up  there  to  wait  for  the  flood,  to  enable  her  to 
enter  the  harbour. 

But  here  a  new  circumstance  had  occurred.  Since  the  sailing  of  the  Oak, 
war  had  taken  place  between  England  and  France,  and  a  Regulating  Cap- 
tain, with  a  Press-gang,  was  stationed  at  Whitby.  The  rumour  was  quickly 
Spread  that  it  was  intended  to  impress  the  crew  of  the  Oak  as  soon  as  ever 
the  vessel  should  enter  the  harbour.  You  will  readily  imagine,  my  dear  Sir, 
the  confusion,  anxiety,  and  alarm  which  the  prevalence  of  such  a  rumour 
would  occasion ;  for  my  own  part,  although  more  than  thirty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  event,  the  scene,  in  all  its  parts  and  circumstances,  remains 
vividly  traced  in  my  memory.  The  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  N.W.,  which 
is  rather  on  the  land  ;  the  flood  tide  had  set  in  strongly ;  the  brig,  presenting  a 
spectacle  of  distress,  such  as  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Whitby  had  ever  before 
witnessed,  slipped  her  cable,  and,  running  before  the  gale,  rapidly  neared  the 
harbour,  in  a  part  of  which,  where  it  would  be  necessary  to  let  go  an  anchor, 
lay  the  press-gang  in  their  boats,  well-manned  and  armed,  and  ready  to  carry 
into  effect  the  stern  duty  imposed  upon  her  commander,  while  the  piers  and 
wharfs  adjoining  the  river  were  crowded  with  spectators,  among  whom  were 
conspicuous  the  parents,  wives,  and  children  of  the  sailors  who  had  thus  most 
unexpectedly,  and  under  such  piteous  circumstances,  returned  from  their  in- 
tended voyage. 

It  is,  I  think,  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more  painful  situation  than  the 
one  in  which  these  unfortunate  seamen  were  placed,  or  to  picture  to  ourselves 
a  more  cruel  transaction  than  that  which  appeared  to  be  impending.  Here 
were  men  who  had  fled  with  their  livgs  in  their  hands,  who  had  escaped  from 
the  very  jaws  of  the  deep  :  yet,  when  about  to  put  their  foot  on  their  native 
shore,  and  already  in  sight  of  their  wives  and  children,  were  to  be  torn  away 
from  their  homes  and  dearest  connexions,  and  consigned  to  distant  and  un- 
healthy climes,  from  which,  if  their  lives  were  spared,  they  would  perhaps 
return  with  mutilated  bodies  and  broken  constitutions,  to  linger  out  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days  in  a  state  of  miserable  existence. 

So  soon  as  the  anchor  was  down,  the  brig  was  boarded  by  the  press-gang ; 
and  the  crevv  being  mustered  by  the  naval  officer,  were  informed  that  a  part  of 
them  were  required  for  his  Majesty's  service,  and  these  were  forthwith 
ordered  to  make  themselves  ready  for  their  new  destination. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  ships  employed  in  the  Whale  Fishery  have 
much  more  numerous  crews  than  ships  engaged  in  ordinary  trades.  The  crew 
of  thii  little  vessel  would  probably  be  twenty-five  in  number.  Finding  them- 
selves numerically  superior,  and  their  feelings  being  strongly  excited  by  the 
peculiarity  of  their  situation,  they  resisted  the  force  attempted  to  be  imjjosed 
upon  them,  and,  aided  by  boats  from  the  shore,  rowed  to  land  in  defiance  of 
the  press-gang,  amidst  the  encouraging  cheers  of  thousands  of  congregated 
spectators. 

The  naval  ofticer,  who,  though  zealous  and  energetic  in  its  discharge,  had, 
in  all  probability,  no  great  liking  for  the  duty  he  was  required  to  perform, 
thus  frustrated  of  his  purpose,  sought  for  the  assistance  of  the  civil  power. — 
He  immediately  repaired  to  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  happened 
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at  that  time  to  he  the  only  rtclinof  magistrate  in  the  district  of  Whitby  Stmnd, 
and  requested  tliat  a  wnnant  might  be  issued  against  the  offenders,  who,  as 
the  officer  alleged,  had  broken  the  law  by  refusing  obedience  to  his  authority. 
The  get ule man  tlius  applied  to,  although  u  loyal  subject  to  his  King  and  country, 
of  which  he  had  given  many  convincing  proofs,  thought  fit  to  see  the  matter 
in  a  different  light.  His  reply  to  the  application  was,  that  in  his  opinion,  the 
men,  in  acting  as  tliey  were  stated  to  have  done,  had  committed  no  crime 
which  could  render  them  amenable  to  the  law.  And,  in  fact,  Sir,  when  the 
case  was,  that  the  whole  of  the  crew  of  a  ship  employed  in  the  Greenland  or 
Davis"  Straits  Fisheries,  are  protected  by  an  express  Act  of  Parliament  from 
the  Impress  until  the  voyage  for  which  they  arc  engaged  is  ^^J'uUj/  completed 
and  endedy' — of  what  force  would  an  Admiralty  warrant  be,  or  even  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  itself,  when  stretched  to  its  utmost  limit,  against  m^n 
thus  especially  exempt  from  their  operation  ? 

The  officer,  not  satisfied  with  the  first  Magistrate's  exposition  of  the  law  in 
this  cmCj  applied  to  another  who  lived  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  by 
whom  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  seamen  was  immedi.itely  granted. 
The  lime,  however,  necessarily  employed  in  obtaining  this  document,  afforded 
the  sailors  an  opportunity  to  disperse  themselves  over  the  country,  where  they 
led  an  anxious,  harassed  life,  until  the  affair  was  gradually  blown  over.  Such, 
Sir,  being  a  specimen  of  the  persecution  to  which  seamen  cspeciaUij  shielded 
bj/  imu  from  Impressmenty  were  e-Kposec]  during  the  late  war,  I  leave  you  to 
guess  what  must  have  been  the  treatment  of  those  who  could  plead  no  such 
powerful  protec-tion. 

Having  resided  for  many  years  in  a  sea-port,  during  part  of  winch  time  I  was 
(JcJncf  rned  in  the  management  of  three  ships  employed  in  the  northern  fisheries, 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  very  accurately  the  misery  arising  to 
seamen  and  their  connections  from  the  system  of  Im[)ressment.  Whatev^er 
may  be  tlie  success  of  the  voyage,  however  favourable  the  accounts  set;t  home, 
there  is  no  happiness,  no  peace,  no  tranquillity  for  their  families,  until  it  be 
ascertaii;ed  that  the  men  have  escaped  the  researches  of  his  Majesty's  ship*; 
until  that  point  be  assured  all  is  brooding  care  and  anxiety,  and  there  is  ati 
utter  inc:ipacity  to  enjoy  the  most  well-grounded  hopes  of  success.  During 
the  late  war  it  was  usual  to  send  a  few  frigates  to  cruize  betwixt  the  Shetland 
Islands  and  the  coast  of  Norway  at  the  time  the  Greenland  ships  were  expected 
to  return,  for  the  express  purpoae  of  impressing  men  from  them  who  we^e 
protected  by  Act  of  Parliament !  I'o  impress  men  thus  protected  will,  per- 
haps, be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  law  equally  as  gross  as  the  impressment 
of  landsmen,  yet  I  have  known  within  my  own  experience  Sfo;<'S  of  snch 
instances — 1  have  had  18  seamen  so  illegally  taken  from  a  single  ship  in  one 
voyage.  I  liave  known  men  so  illegally  taken  to  be  hurried  off  on  distant 
voyages,  and  eventually  wounded  and  slain.  I  believe  I  am  warranted  in 
saying  that  I  never  knew  a  seaman  thus  illegally  impressed  to  be  liberated 
through  his  own  individual  ap])licalion  of  the  power  vested  in  him  by  law. 
If  his  employer  was  careless  or  indifferent,  the  fate  of  the  captive  was  sealed  : 
•  bis  legal  exemption  was  a  dead  letter;  to  have  impressed  him  might  possibty 
hnvc  bepn  an  indictable  offence,  but  who  was  there  to  prefer  the  indictment? 
"Who  was  there  to  be  found  hardy  enough  in  those  days  to  engage  in  a  contest 
with  the  Government,  more  f  specially  when  officers  employed  in  such  service 
were  almost  invariably  defended  by  the  Admiralty,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public  purse?  Theoretically,  indeed,  it  might  be  true  that  a 
seaman  thus  illegally  impressed  "  might  obtain  his  discharge  by  application 
to  a  court  of  law."  Bui  through  this  abstract  power  the  sailor  was  no  nearer 
to  his  liberty  than  is  the  starving  wretch,  without  a  shilling  in  his  pocket,  to 
a  good  meal,  who  sees  the  doors  of  the  tavern  standing  invitingly  open,  and 
•who  reads  the  scroll  in  the  window  which  kindly  informs  him  that  dinners 
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re  provided  at  the  shortest  notice.    I  knew,  and  still  know,  a  landsman,  that 

lis  to  say,  a  man  who  had  not  been  two  years  at  sea,  who  was  illegally  impres- 

jed  and  carried  off  to  the  East  Indies,  where  he  was  kepi  for  eight  yearsi 

5iow  great  would  this  man's  pleasure  have  been  had  he  been  informed  that  he 

[J^*  might  have  obtained  his  liberty  by  application  to  a  court  of  law."      Pos- 

liibly,  however,  the  man  might  have  answered  somewhat  in  this  way:—"  It  is 

f^Jrue  I  enjoy  tliis  abstract  right;   I  am  aware  that  I  can  sue  out  my  Habeas 

I'Jporpus;  but  there  is  a  power  dressed  in  blue  and  white,  to  the  controul  of 

.>vhich  I  am  now  subject,  which  I  regard  with  greater  awe  and  veneration  than 

he  ermine  of  all  t'ne  judges,     I  must  beware  how  I  oftend  the  autliorities  of 

"le  quarier-deck,  and  put  off  the  assertion  of  my  t'leoreiical   privileges  to  a 

"Isiore  convenient  season.*'   "  Do  you  know,''  says  the  learned  Jonathan  Oldbuck 

'^io  his  companion  and  tormentor,  Ochiltree — "do  you  know,  Edie,  that  no 

'hian  in  Scotland  can  be  confined  for  debt  ?"     "Indeed,"  says  the  Beadsman, 

astonished  at  the  novelty  of  the  inforuiation,  "  then  what  gars  sae  rnony  puir 

|.4>odies  keep  themselves  lockit  up  here,  when  they  mud  be  enjoying  the  free 

Vliir  of  the  country?"     "  "i  ou  must  know  then,  Edie,'*  rejoins  the  antiquary, 

l^lhat  when  a  man  wants  money  which  is  owing  to  him,  he  applies  to  the 

'uing,  who  forthwith  issues  his  commands  to  the  debtor  to  pay  the  sum  fof 

[Hvhich  he  stands  indebted,  and  should  he  be  inattentive  to  the  notice,  he  is 

(immediately  committed  to  prison,  not  because  he  is  in  debt,  but  because  he 

"'neglects  to  obey  his  Majesty's  mandate.     Is  not  that  a  fine  thing,  Edie?"     "  It 

may  be  sae,"  replies  Ochiltree  ;  "  but  to  my  mind,  it  wad  be  far  finer  if,  when 

1  were  in  debt,  the  King  wad  send  me  brass  to  pay  it  with,  than  to  gar  me  be 

lockit  up  here  for  neglecting  to  do  that  which  his  Majesty  suld  ken  it  was 

impossible  for  me  to  do." 

Jt  is  a  fine  thing,  doubtless,  that  a  man  illegally  impressed  mat/  obtain  Ida 
dischai-ge  by  apphcation  to  a  court  of  law;  but  I  venture  to  think,  never- 
theless, that  a  single  word  from  a  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  would  open  a 
readier  way  to  liberation  than  any  thing  which  a  poor  seaman  could  do  per- 
sonally by  applying  to  legal  authority.  I  know  a  case  of  seA'eral  men  who 
were  illegally  impressed  and  drafted  into  the  Monarch  of  74  guns — I  know 
that  these  men  fought,  and  that  one  of  them  lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Copen- 
hagen. It  is  true,  as  we  have  been  lately  told,  that  a  man  illegally  impressed 
"may  obtain  his  discharge  by  application  to  a  court  of  law:"  but,  m  this 
case,  Copenhagen  was  at  a  great  distance — the  courts  of  law  are  slow  in  their 
operations,  and  oftentimes  expensive  withal.  The  man  had  the  abstract  right, 
which  was,  doubtless,  a  fine  thing ;  but  he  was  slain  in  spite  of  its  charm  ;  and, 
what  was  still  worse,  he  left  a  wife  and  family  behind,  who  were  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  him  rorsupport,andwho,  by  thisblovv,  were  reduced  from  com  pi  rati  ve 
affluence  10  brggary.  I  have  known  Greenland  ships  to  be  deserted  by  the  oreat- 
est  part  of  their  crews,  who,  from  the  dread  of  illegal  Impressment,  have  taken 
the  boats,  landed  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  and  crossing  over  to  the  inte- 
rior, have  made  their  way  home  by  a  land  journey  on  foot,  of  some  hundreds  of 
miles!  I  know  an  instance  of  a  ship  with  a  valuable  car<j[o,  reaching  her  port 
with  only  the  master,  mate,  and  half-a-dozen  apprentices  on  board,  the  rest  of 
the  crew  having  abandoned  her,  thus  perilling  their  wages  and  a  considerable 
per  cenUtge  on  the  cargo,  to  which  they  were  entitled,  rather  than  abide  the  risk 
of  "  illegal  Impressment."  Yet  liow  much  trouble,  fatigue,  and  anxiety,  these 
poor  creatures  might  have  spared  themselves,  had  they  but  fortunately  recol- 
lected that,  if  illegally  impressed,  they  might  readily  obtain  their  discharge 
by  application  to  a  court  of  law! 

In  the  printed  report  of  his  speech,  Sir  James  Graham  is  made  to  say, 
**  That  he  did  not  look  on  Impressment  as  a  hardship  on  seamen."  This  is  a 
most  extraordinary  conclusion  at  whicli  the  Baronet  has  arrived.  But  unfor- 
tunately it  is  not  what  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty's  opinion  of  Impress- 
ment may  be,  but  what  the  sailors  themselves  think  ot  it,  with  which  we  are 
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just  now  concerned.  It  may,  as  Sir  James  is  made  to  say,  be  sanctioned  as 
well  by  the  common  as  by  the  statute  law ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  autho- 
rity, it  is  just  possible  that  the  sailors  may  entertain  no  great  affection  for  the 
practice  of  Impressment.  In  opposition  to  Sir  James  they  may  thmk  Im- 
pressment a  hardship,  although  they  even  "  enter  the  sea  service  voluntarily, 
and,  by  being  subject  to  Impressment,  they  only  change  m;islers."  Betwixt 
tlie  hackney  coachman  and  his  horses  a  difference  would  probably  be  found, 
in  their  estimate  of  the  usage  of  the  whip,  and  of  the  proper  intensity  of  its 
application.  The  West  India  phmters  have  told  us  that  slavery  is  so  charm- 
ing a  state,  that  all  the  slaves  are  in  love  with  it ;  that  there  is  positively  no 
"hardship;"  aye,  that's  the  word,  no  hardship  in  it  at  all!  The  negroes 
would  not  accept  freedom  if  it  were  offered  them  ;  they  hate  Wilberforce  and 
Clarkson,  as  persons  bent  on  the  destruction  of  their  worldly  happiness.  Yet 
the  Colonial  newspapers  give  us  long  lists  of  runaways  from  this  state  of  bless- 
edness, and  we  know  that  the  most  precious  reward  a  planter  can  bestow  on 
his  slave  is  the  gift  of  freedom  !  What  more  do  we  require  to  convince  us 
that  in  the  opinion  both  of  master  and  slave  liberty  is  the  greatest  of  blessings, 
and  slavery  the  greatest  of  evils?  What  can  the  poor  sailors  do  more  than 
this,  to  convince  the  First  Lord  that  they  at  least  consider  Impressment  a 
hardship  ?  They  avoid  it  by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  Neither  can  they 
be  strictly  said  to  enter  into  the  sea  service  voluntarily.  Lnds  are  for  the 
most  part  bound  apprentices  to  the  sea  at  an  enrly  a^^e,  long  before  their  judg- 
ment is  sufficiently  ripe  to  enable  them  to  estimate  properly  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  pursnit  in  which  they  are  about  to  engage.  But, 
supposing  that  men  entered  into  the  sea  service  with  their  judgment  perfectly 
mature,  is  that  any  reason  why  sailors  should  continue  to  be  exposed  to  a 
galling  evil,  that  they  should  be  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and  torn,  without 
pity  and  remorse,  from  all  that  is  dearest  to  the  human  heart  ?  That  classes  of 
men  are  subject  to  a  privation,  and  to  urge  that  very  subjection  as  a  reason  for 
the  continuance  of  the  privation,  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  which  might  serve  to 
justify  every  evil  which  has  infested  society  fiom  the  creation  of  the  world. 

In  the  mean  while,  whatever  may  be  the  sentiments  of  the  members  of  the 
Government  on  this  great  question,  thej^'«^  of  Public  Opinion  has  gone  forth 
against  Impressment;  and  before  that  opinion  even  the  dictum  of  Justice 
Foster  himself  must  bend.  Should  another  war  take  place,  it  will  be  found 
utte.rlij  impossible  to  man  our  fleet  by  the  mode  of  Impressment.  The  state 
of  society  is  such,  that  it  would  no  longer  be  permitted.  It  is  incumbent, 
then,  on  those  who  are  wa'chful  for  our  safety,  to  prepare,  during  the  oppor- 
tunity given  them  by  a  period  of  profound  tranquillity,  a  substitute  for  that 
right,  which,  as  it  is  said,  is  sanctioned  "as  well  by  the  common  as  by  the 
statute  law  of  the  1  md  "  But  whatever  may  be  determined  on  by  the  Go- 
vernnjent,  do  you.  Sir,  pursue  ihe  course  into  which  you  have  entered.  The 
cause  you  advocate  is  so  pure  that  it  must  ev(-nlually  triumph;  and  you  will 
be  hailed  as  the  Friend  of  British  Seamen,  while  generations  yet  unborn  will 
revere  your  memory  as  that  of  a  benef  ictor,  who  has  removed  from  them  the 
apprehension  of  an  evil  more  severe  in  its  intensity  than  those  by  which  any 
other  class  of  English  society  has  ever  yet  been  visited. 

IIICIIARD  MOORSOM. 
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G.  Cowie,  Printer,   1  '  ^cwcastle-street.  Strand. 
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